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2nd. Child Marriage in Mysore : — The Mysore Lo^jislatiiro rejected by 31 votes to 
17 a non-ofRolal motion for leave to latrodaoo a Bill to rosbaln the soiomaizatton 
of child marriages in Mysoro State. 

3r<l. Shahidgani Ourdwara Affair :^Kt 8 o’clock in tho ovoning 2,000 Muslims 
armed with ‘aaiidas’ and iron rods appeared before the Ourdwara, in which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpans wore congregated to protect the Ourdwara 
and challenges wore exchanged Tho City Magistrate ana high police officers 
hurried to the spot and dispersed tho crowd after a mild lathi charge (tho first 
since the trouble began). Tho mounted and other police controlled tho situation. 

4th. Tho Viceroy visile quake area llis Excellency the Viceroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they wore received by the 
Allan of Kalat in whoso company they saw tho ruins caused bv tho earthquake. 
Tlio Viceroy granted interviews to renresontativos of Hindu, Moslem, Bikn and 
other communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. His Excellency 
visited tlio rofugoes’ camp. At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake. 

Bengal Congressman sentenced : — Dr. Indra Narain Sen Qupta was sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr. Son Oupta was 
tho General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Nationalist Party. Tho charge was 
in connection with a speech delivered by him at a public mooting at Doshabandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 6, to colobrato the National Week. 

5th. Fire Havoc in Ahbottabad A fire which broko out In a sweetmeat shop in 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that in a few hours, tho whole of the 
Indian bazaar aroa was destroyed including a Muslim mosquo and a Hindu temple. 

7th. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities Tho dispute between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over tho recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution in Soptora^r 1934, was now renewed with 
the result that tho Registrar of tho Bombay University announced that students 
from tho Madras Unlvorsity seeking admission into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility oortifioates. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations lor settlement, which wore in 
progress between tho two Universities, succeeded or failed. 

8th. Sir T, B. Sapru on Unemployment ”I think that a great deal can be done 
and ought to bo dono to relievo educated unemployment in this country,” said 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who arrived In Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
how other countries wore tackling tho question of unemployment. Sir Tej, it will 
be romombored, is tho Chairman of the Unomploymont Gommlttoo appointed by 
the U. P. Government As a result of his tour, ho had oollectea valuable 
materials both in England and Eurono. In England, the Board of Eduoatiou and 
the Ministry of Labour rendered him valuahlo assistance. At the League of 
Nations, he was able to get an advance copy of tho report on the quesfion of 
unemployment to be placed before the Loo^o from Dr. Ktoosenigg. Every 
country supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore : Shahidganj Ourdteara Sequel In view of the 
serious communal disturbance, a curfew order was promulgated in Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8*30 p. in. till 5*30 a. m. Eleven 
arrests were mode, when a crowd was dispersed near the Kotwall by lathi charge. 
The city bazzars were closed in panic. Armed parties patrolled the oity. Preventive 
measures were reported from mofussil centres also, In view of tho widespread com* 
mumd feeling. The situation took a grave complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves came via Delhi (late and attempted to force a way through 
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the cordons of Police towards the Oardwara, where the Mosque was being 
demolished. Reserves were at once called out to hold back the crowd who were 
beating their chests shouting “Allah-o-Akbar, Ya Ali.” Practically all important 
^lice officers including two Deputy Inspeotors-Oeneral of Police, the Senior 
Superintendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot. H. E. the Governor visited the city Eotwali, situated near the 
Gurdwara. 

1 1th. Bef^al Oovernor on Terrorism : — His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
addressing the police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that the situation 
to-day was certainly better— a good deal bettor than it was two or throe years 
ago. Despite efforts that had been made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active and malignant. Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of the return of detenus In greater 
numbers to their homes in cases whore responsiblo committees of non-officials 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. He added, “Government 
have in contemplation other moans by which it may be possible to give detenus 
under proper security a chance to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
show tliat they mean to bo good citizens.” Sir John further said that there 
could be no slackening of the pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had boon abandoned. “I therefore call on the 
police to continue to do their utmost to unearth and break up the seoret organi- 
sations and I trust that the public will in their own interests play their parts?* 

14th. Another Shock at Qmtta : — An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom- 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt In Quetta 
at about 11 o’clock in the morning. Clouds of dust shot up the Chilian Mountain. 
The shock rocked the city with great intensity, and one of the walls In the Race 
Course which withstood the previous shook was now levelled. Some of the 
residents, who clung to tho ill-fated city determined on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, ovacuatod the city after tho shock. 

ISth. Situation in Lahore The District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Or. P. C. prohibiting meetings to discuss any matter connected 
with tho demolition of tlie Shahidganj mosque within tho limits of tho Lahore 
district for a period of one month with effect from to-day. A meeting of Muslims 
was held in tho Municipal gardens outside tho Mochi ^ate on the 14th July and 
thousands of Muslims wearing blue shirts gathered. Maulana Zafarali Khan ex- 
horted Muslims to unite uudor tlic Islamic banner for tlio restoration of tho 
mosque. A council of action was formed with Maulana Zafarali Khan as ‘dictator.’ 
Subsequently, Maulana Zafarali Khan and four others wore arrostod under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and oxternod. 

16th. Bengal Delimitation Committee's Report : — Tho Interim report of tho Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee on tho Delimitation of Constituencies was pub- 
lished. Under the Communal Award 117 Muhammadan and 78 General seats wore 
allotted to Bengal. Of tho 78 General soats one was to go to the Hillmen’s constituen- 
cy in tho Darjeeling area. Of tho 77 soats 30 wore allocated to the depressed 
classes by the Poona Pact. 47 seats therefore remained to bo allocated. The Com- 
mittee decided that 17 General urban soats should be allotted to Calcutto and other 
urban areas coming within the scope of tho Bengal Municipal Act The existing 
number of Muhammadan urban soats should bo maintained and 111 rural Muha- 
mmadan seats should be allocated on a population basis. On this basis, to take 
only one instance, Mymensingh will have 15 rural Muhammadan seats as against 
2 General seats 1 

20ih. Situation in Lahore : Moslems Fired upon Fresh trouble broke out in 
Lahore to-day. Lar^e crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from the beginning a 
violent attitude to the police. Despite charges by the police and the mounted p^ce 
they refused to disperse except temporarily, Firing became necessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the crowds failed and after a warning had 
been issued by the Magistate The number of killed was reported not to exceed ten. 
The situation was subsequently brought under control. An order under Section 144, Or. 
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F. (1 was profflalgated br the District Magistrate to be effective io Lahore 
district for oae moath, prohibiting an assembly of five or more persons in further- 
ance of that purpose. Three Muslims who were arrested on July 16 at the Shahi 
mosque for delivering speeches in contravention of the Government orders were 
sentenced to an aggregate term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 75 each. 

22n<i. Situation in Lahore : — The communal situation at Lahore considerably 
improved, and the roads in the vicinity of the Kotwali which had previously been 
filled with people wore devoid of even small groups. The Moslems, however, held 
a mass meeting at tho Wazirkhan mosque. The speeches were, it was understood, 
temperate enough, but the trend of tho discussions appeared to bo that they have 
decided to ‘resort to sending jathas to tho Shahidganj mosque and, if these were 
arrested, to send other jathas. A Punjab Govornraont communique stated that the 
situation was now under control, but in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary steps were taken to reinforce tho troops 
and police. 

23t<1. Seven Moslem jathas who openly defied an official ban at Lahore were imme- 
diately sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and fined. 

26tb. Mr. Sarat Bose Released Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 19J2 under Regulation III of 1818, was released uncondi- 
tionally. Mr. Bose was staying at the bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
when tlio Deputy Commissioner of police, Southern Division, called and his first 
request was whether ho could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
despite tho absence of the formal order of release. Mr. Bose immediately proceed- 
ed to tho High Court where he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th. Madras City Political Conference Tho Madras City Political Conference 
was hold at tho Congress House, Royapottah, under tho presidentship of Mr. C. 
Ramalinga Reddi. The conference i)a.ssod rosolutions opining that tho Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was aisappointing and reactionaiw, recommending to 
the Congress to frame a detailed scheme according to tlie Karachi programme, 
and rccoraraonding that the ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices be removed. 
The Conference also demanded tho dissolution of the Madras Council ^^as it has 
outlived its normal period of time and is ho})olessly unrepresentative.” 

30th. India Bill Debate in Commons When the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss tho amendments made to the India Bill by the Upper House, Mr 
Winston Churchill suggested that there should bo a general discussion on the 
effect of tho Peers’ amendments, but the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be taken sepai-ately. Tho House agreed to this, and before it rose the 
only changes made in the Bill as adopted by the Lords were five drafting 
alterations. These w’ould bo considered by the House of Lords on August 1. The 
Royal Assent on August 2. During the discussion on direct election Secretary 
to the Council of State— amendment to Clause 290— Mr. R. Al. Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained the effect of tho change introduced in tho 
House of Lords ^'where there had been, on the whole, general agreement with 
regard to the weakness of tho original plan.” Mr. Winston Cliurchlll. commenting, > s 
twitted the Government and suggested that they had “caved In in order to 
placate the Liberals.” Ho added that ho did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
honey-combed with equally unsound devices.” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direcr election to the Council of State was ^reed to without a 
divimon after Mr. Issao Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Wardlaw-Milne 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on it 

31ft. Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in the Bengal Council, to-day, 
tho Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there were 80 detenus 
in jail, 1.468 in detention cams, 764 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 
terrorist prisoners in the Andamans from the .Province. Replying to a supple- 
mentary question, he said that the Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans. 
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Congresa Acceptance of Office The Working Committee of the AU-India 
OongresB came to the conclusion that it was too early at present to deoiue 
wheuer Congrossmen should accept offices under the now India Constitution. 


AUGUST 1935 


lit. Congrcaa & Indian States The Congress Working Committco defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects. 

4tb. Police fire on 2ioh in Bihar Five were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invado a Muslim place of wor- 
ship in the village of Phenhora, district Champnran, on the occasion of 
Mahavir Jhanda celebratiou. In all 30 rounds were fired and 12 w'cro hit. 
The incident was the climax of several days’ communal tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Foarlnc 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand ana 
secured a compromise regarding the route. But the Hindus were alleged to liave 
violated the terms of the compromlso and attempted to attack tho *^idgah.” Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the Bub-Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open fire. 


5tb. Joint Labour Board An important step in tho direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in tho country was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation wliich was 
hold at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above C'onferenco changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Hoard and appointed an Executive. 

Democratic Swarm Party A meeting of tho Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Mioonje and Mr. M. 6. Auoy wore enrolled as members of tho 
party and Dr. Moonie w^as elected to the central council in place of tho late Mr. 
Karandlkar. Mr. Keliar withdrew his resignation from the nresldontship of the 
Party till the next annual meeting. The draft manifesto, whicii had boon prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. S. Anoy, N. C. Kolkar, H. S. Moonjo, Jomnadas Mehta, 
L. B. Bhopatkar, Q. A. Ogale and others, w^as then read and discussed. With 
certain changes, the manifesto \ras finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Eolkar and Aney should approach tho executive committee of tho National Party, 
with the draft to see whether the two parties could join together to form an All- 
India Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should be 
put for sanction before the annual meeting which would be held in the first week of 
October in Khandesh. 


Calcutta Europeans in Reforms :--The need for further organization by tho 
European community in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta Brach of the European Association. 


6th. Viceroy Designate of India :--The Marquess of Linlithgow was appointed 
^ to succeed His Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, when the latter’s lerm of 
office expires in April next. 


7th. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw- 
ful assembly at Lahore. 

The work of the police during the Lahore disturlmnccs was praised by tho Gov- 
ernor at a special parade. 

Forty- two Moslems tried at Rajsliahi on a charge of assaulting several Hindu 
residents of Charghat. 

Sth. Clause 8 of tho Bengal Development Bill, fixing the maximum rate of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural land, was passed by tho Legislative Gounoil. 

Goodwill towards India was prominent at the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
said Mr. E. L. Gauba on his return from England. 
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The Madras Ootmoil reieoied a proposal that tho olaoso providioa for the oath ^ 
allo^oe by oouQoiUors be deleted from tho Bill amending me Madras Uty 
Mnnioipal Act. 

9tb. Tho oommtttees of the Bengal National Chamber of Commorce and the Indian 
Chamber of Oommoroe Interviewed the Rovenuo Members in connexion with ine- 
qualities in income-tax administration 

1 0th. Benda regret Mr. K. P. Panders a^'ouminont motion regarding 

the soriouB riot, arson and murder by soldiers of the King’s Elegimont at village 
Benda near Jabbulpore in tho oourso of which one villager died and 13 others 
wore injured, was carried in the C. P. Council after nearly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of tho Oovornmont for the oocurronce and an 
assurance was dvon to tho effect that both tho Civil and Military authorities were 
doing their best to bring the guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restored in Lahoro and British troops wero withdrawn from aU areas 
except tho Gurdwara. 

A now all-India Party was formed at Bombay to unite tho nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods wore reported from several parts of tho Punjab 
where rail and road traffic had been suspended. 

11th. Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by tho postal authorities 
were made at tho annual session of tho All-India Postal and R. M. 8. Conference 
hold at Allahabad. 

12th. Tho Governor of Bengal dealt with the water-hyacinth problem when atl 
Ri^hahi ho gave a joint reply. 

The Bengal Dovelonmont hill, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bengal liegislativo Council. 

Striking tributes to tho memory of the late Sir Devaprosad Sarbadhicary wore 
paid by the Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain several oollierios at Jharia wore flooded. 

13th. Wideepread Flood Havoc in Bengal : — Torrential rain in the Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave floods in South-West Bengal whore widespread 
havoc had boon dono. Tho Damodar river, which was responsible for tho devasta- 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing tho fertile plains through which it flowed. Burdwan was the chief sufferer, 
tho low-lying areas of tho town being eight foot under water.^ This was due to the 
embankment being broached in throe places. Railway services wero suspended, 
road oommunioatlons interrupted and numerous huts swept away. No loss of life 
w'os reported, according to an official .statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities occurred in the Burdwan district duo to tho collapso of some huts. 

A reassuring sign, however, was tho drop in the water level of the Damodar at 
Raniganj and there were indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab ‘.—North India too, was in the grip of floods, the Ravi, Chenab 
and other rivers being in spate. Seventeen persons wore drowned ■when a boat 
collapsed in the Ravi at Laiiore, while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed. Oujranwala, in tho Punjab, was in imminent dan- 
ger, of further flooding. 

14Ui. Flood Havoc in other Provinces .‘—Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by the floods in Bihar and Bengal and certain trains were diverted 
via the main East Indian Railway lino. Reports from tho affected areas revealed a 
marked improvement in tho rituation, the Damodar river level having dropped 
appreciably. A short-notioo question in the Bengal Oonnoil oliofted the 
fact that the innundated areas in Burdwan town wero then praotioally dry. At 
Tarakeswar, tbe liindus* saorod oity, flood water entered the preolnoTs of the 
temple tliero but not tlio palace. An unconfirmed message said that the raUway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was reported to have fallen in the Chittagong 
district where a village bad been submerged by the flooding of two rivers. Eloods 
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also occurred in Assam and Burma. In Northern India the river Ravi rose still 
farther, and precautions to deal with any emergency wore taken by the authorities 
at Shahdara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation of Bengal 
constituencies under the new constitution* wore expressed in the Bengal Legislative 
Obnnoil. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

15th. Villagers in the flood-affected areas of the Bard wan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures wore started by the Government 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti- 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a tram crashed into his car at a 
level crossing in Germany. 

16th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banorjco to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Baneriee’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 

17th, All India Journalists' Conference The All-India Journalists’ Conference 
was hold at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. ChintamanL M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, *Tho Leader”, {Allanabad. The Conference urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of iournalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution aoout the welfare of working journalists, recommonding 
recruitment of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by tlie Journalists’ Association, the Conforonoo decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking tliom to bo affiliated 
to the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on Uio Peshawar border 
necessitiitod air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,0(X). 

Nine policemen who had been involved in a clash with Moslems were sunt for 
trial at Dacca 

A protest against the Press Laws was made at the Third All-India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta. 

The C. P. Delimitation Committee s report on tho delimitation of constituencies 
under tho new constitution was discussed m the C. P. Legislative Council. 

18th. Mr. Sri Prakash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to declare tho meeting null and void. 

The All-India Press Conference protested at Oovornmont’s “competition” with 
private-owmed newspapers. 


19lh. Anti-Terrorist Conference : — The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
official auspices was held at Dacca, Hoi Bahadur Rmnaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Resolutions condemning terrorist outrages, and offering full co-operetion to the 
Government for the eradication of the evil were adopted. The Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relieve the tension resulting from widespread unemployment. 

The Bengal Council considered a number of non-official measures including the 
Race-course Betting Bill. 

20th. Cost of Detenus in Bengal The annual expenditure on detenus for the 
period 1925-1934 was revealed in the Bei^ Legislative CounoiL The figures 
were :~Rs. 1926-26... 47, 059, 1926-27.,i, 19,034, 1927-28...1,38,169, ^ 1928-29... 
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60m 1929-90...2^U, 1930-31. ..m877, 1931-32...9,e0,945, 1932.33...m5, 622, 
1933-34...19,77,3^, 1934-35... 21, 46, 527. Figaros for the upkeep and maincenance 
of detention oamps from the time of their establishment were given as 


Buxa 


Hijli 

Berhampore 

Deoli 


1931-32 

Rs. 

2,93,701 

2,97,642 

42,716 


1934-35 


1,4 . 
3,04,000 
4,23,243 
7,08,490 


A rcsolntion urging the appointment of a committee to inq^aire into the working 
of tlie Oo-oporative Department was lost in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The people in Burdwan district were in great distress owing to the havoc wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands were living on palm trees. 


21tt. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Class Industry The Government of 
India ropiiod to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce letter con- 
cerning the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the glass Industry. “The 
Government of India, while of the opinion that no good object would bo served by 
discussing In detail the various arguments put forward by your committee^ em- 
phatically repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that their actions and decisions 
were in any way influenced by consideration of the probable effects of granting 
protection on the interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the import of cnomicals into India.” 


22nd. Emnire Parliamentary Oonferenee The work of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association’s Conference was aoscribed in an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
President of the Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdur said that 
the conference provided an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affecting the British Empire, As the main object of the conference was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. The concensus of 
opinion among tlie delegates representing various countries of the British Empire 
appeared to bo that the parliamentary form of government was tho best, inspito 
01 recent happenings in certain European countries which had made certain people 
doubt tho efflciency of tho Parliamentary form of Government. The Indian delega- 
tion supported the parliamentary form of government. 

25tli. Communal Rioting at Secunderabad Three persons were killed and 88 
injured as a result of the communal riot which broke out in Secunderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Ilindus and Moslems over a Rathjatra 
procession near a mosque. Armed police pickets wore guarding the town, and a 
company of tho North Staffordshire Regiment was ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by tho Ilydorabad State Police prevented a largo number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits. 

An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting held in Calcutta. 


26tk. Bengal Public Security Bill Tho Bei^al Legislative Council passed without 
a division the Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill with the non-official 
amendment limiting the life of the Bill for three years instead of flve years as 
originally proposed. Tho object of the Bill which replaces the Bengm Public 
Security Act of 1932, when It lapses on Docombor 31 next, was to confer special 
power on the local Government to enable them in case of emergency to combat 
the aotlvitios subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government were inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were rooeived of 
a few stray assaults in some of the main streets. 

A statement on the flood situation in Burdwan and tho relief measuias adopt- 
^ by the Government was made in the Bengal Council. 
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Mr. Sarat Ohandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by the Calcutta Cor- 
poratlou in the Town Hall. 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal but the situation in Assam was more reassuring. 

28tii. Future of Bengal Detenus :~The action which the Bengal Government 
intended to tase to make the detenus "see the error of their ways and to become 
useful ciUzens/’ was outlined by His Sxoeiiency the Governor of Bengal 
when he addressed the members of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Govern- 
ment, said His Ex:cell6ncy, had docidod upon giving to oarofully soleoted detenus, 
at the ejponso of the State, a training whioh would enable them to assist in 
developing the natural resources of the country both to tholr own profit and to 
the advantage of the country at largo. It was proposed, oontlniiod the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forms of sgriculture— fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and the liko— "in which there is scope for the intelligence and or^- 
nizing |)ower of the bhadralok youth which have hitherto boon negleoted.*’ On 
the industrial side training would be given in the manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair profit and at the same time help to make the province self- 
sufficient. At the end of the period of training these detenus would bo released, 
^d Sir John Anderson, provided tholr conduct and their general attitude ha<l 
been found to be satisfactory. The Governor mado it clear, however, that the 
Government could never agree to a general release of detenus. "On previous 
occasions when terrorism has boon brought under control detenus who were hold 
in custody as a preventive measure wero set at largo. Within a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and It was found that it was tlie 
released detenus who had boon most active in reviving the movement. 


SEPTEMBER 1935. 

Ith Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A mass mooting was held under the auspices 
of the Bombay Congress Socialist Party, in the Jlnnah Hall, to observe the "All- 
India Abyssinia Bay.” Mr. 'Yusuf M^orally presided. A resolution oxtendlnc 
fraternal feelings to Abyssinians, oonderaulng tno aggression of Italian "ImporlaUsm ' 
and offering greetings to AbyBslnlaus on tholr bold decision to preserve tholr In- 
depondenoe, was passed. The meeting called upon the mercantile community of 
the City to rosist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
for use against Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers in docks and Railways, to refuse to handle such goods. "Apysslnla Day” 
was observed in Allahabad. A public meeting was addressed by Acharya Krlpa- 
lani. General Secretary of tho Congress and others. Speakers condemned the 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia, In Nagpur and Lucknow also public meetings 
were hold and speeches wero mado sympaUilsing with Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed. 

Mayavatam Political Conference The Mavavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was held at Mayavaram, under tho presidentship of Mrs. Lakshmipathi. In her 
address, the president referred to tho sad plight of tho mlrasdars and ryots of the 
Tanjore district and criticised the Governmenrs land revenue policy. She stressed 
the importance of Khaddar, and exhorted the public to glvo a fitting reception 
to the Congress President, Babu Bajendra Praw during his tour In those ports 
in October next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring the aoceptance of 
office hy Congress, oondemning the increase of land tax ana praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as in tho case of Incomes. 

2nd. Criminal Law Amending BUI Sir Hen^ Cralk, Home Member, Introdnoed 
in the Assembly tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill. It proposed to give permanent 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions o^nst .picketing, and conferring 
powers on the Government to take action in oonneotion with places need for par« 
poses of unlawful Association. The Government retained their existing powers for 
control of the Press and of onanthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 
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3rd. _ Indian Troopt in Ahyttinia : Army Secretary's Reply to Assembly Criti- 
et8m : — An adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa^ without consulting the legislature was allowed in the 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such policy, however, 
continually came to the surface and Mr. J. G. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. The member who 
introduced the censure motion pointed out that a “war was browing” and 
said that the House wanted an assurance that Indian troops would not he sent 
“^to participate in this war” witout the Assembly being consulted. Mr. G. R. F. 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one, that its purpose was to safeguard the lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia— most of whom were, in fact, Indians — and that at the time 
it was dispatched the Assembly was not in session and, therefore, could not be 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member had 'made the suggestion—which the Army 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might be as well to have some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which could readily be 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pt. Nehru Released : — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm was released from the Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Viceioy that Mrs. Nehru, who was in a sana- 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 

4lh. Aerial Bombing on North-West Frontier disapproved : Army Secretary's 
Reply : — The Government sustained two defeats in the Assembly — one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps bo taken to equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure^ the manufacture of all locomotive require- 
ments and the other on a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans-Frontier village by the Royal Air Force.” The first motion— 
which the Opposition carried by ^ 65 votes to 45 — opened tho way to a goneral 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce. The Finance Member (Sir James Grigg) denied that 
such wiw the case. The particulai- point of the other motion, which the Opposition 
carried by 67 votes to 44j was that bombing from the air was an mluimano way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover’s general theme was an indict- 
ment on Government’s whole Frontier policy, lie implied that such disturbances 
as had recently been occurring “were artificially stimulated” and that “the steps 
taken to deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity.” Tho Army 
Secretary (Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham), in reply, argued that air action was the most 
humane and economical way of handling tri^l disturbances and that, in any case 
before a village was bombed, the population was given at least two days’ notice 
to evacuate it. Tho President (Sir Abdur Raliim) informed the House that tho 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion “to discuss tho failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the Shahidganj Firing because that 
subject could not bo disoussod without detriment to tho public iutorest.” 

5tli. Sir Henry Craik (Homo Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile Ioshkar were killed and 59 wounded in an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley. 

Slfc, !^0 debate on the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of prodnoo and restriction of factory-output were among the plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low trend in 
Jote prices. ^ f 
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workers of anti-terrorist organisations, warning them against misrepresentation of 
facts and support to Government in their own interests and threatening them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false propaganda against 
the country. The leaflets were issued under the name of Surya Oanatantra 
Senani, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army), 

8th. ^Anti-Bepression Lay A public meeting was held at Nagpur under the 
auspices of the Trade Union Congress in connection with the * Anti-Repression* 
Day, and a resolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and protesting against the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Public Safety Act. The resolution further called upon all elected, especially 

Congress representatives in the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation against the Bill. Prior to the meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Red Flag procession to protest against repressive laws. 

lOlh. Protection for Indian Textile Industry .—In pursuance of the Modv-Lees 

Pact and Sir Joseph Bhore’s promise in the Assembly, the (Jovernment of India 
decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a Bpecial Tariif Board, with a 
view to find out tlie extent of protection required by the Indian Textile Industry 
against British manufacturers, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimatullah and Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (Members^. The terms of reference required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend, on a review of the present conditions and in the light of experience 
of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level of duties necessary to afford 

adequate protection to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 

from the United Kingdom of cotton piecegoods. cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

12tJi. Tlie Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 61 the Government’s motion 
that the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. 

13th. Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for the establishment of a university in the province. 

The final reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties* Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Rs. 133 lakhs. 

14th. Benda Jdurder Case : Charges Framed a^inst Soldiers In the trial of 19 
British soldiers of the First Battalion King’s Regiment in the Benda village raid 
case, Mr. E. Snelson, I. C. S. Additional District Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on charges of rioting and indecent assault, three on a chgrge of rioting, 
one on charges of rioting and causing wanton damage, another on miarges of riot- 
ing and arson and three and others on charges of rioting and murder. Eight 

soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown by the charge-sheet, 
were that on the night of July 17, Private Kennedy of the King’s Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near Karundi village and was set mion villagers, who chased 

him up to Benda village. Benda villagers rescued him. In revenge, a party of sol- 

diers from the Regiment raided the village of Benda mistaking it for Karundi, and 
set fire to huts and damaged property. A party of villagers was assaulted and 
molested, one of them being fatally wounded in trying to rescue his daughter. 
Seven villagers were also being tried by the Ci^ Magistrate, Jnbbulpore, on owges 
of rioting and causing grievous hurt to Private Kenney. 

An intensified campaign gainst terrorism was outlined by the secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Chittagong anti-terrorist orMisation. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce subxmtted to Government their pro- 
posals for checking the growth of ‘^mush-room” Insurance companies and enooura- 
ing good business. 

The Assam Legislative (TouncO voted a motion to establish a separate Figb 
Court at Shillong. 

The Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of the Uni- 
versity regulations which provides an age limit for admission to me matriculation 
examination. 
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IM. , Thirty thousand troops were concentrated between Peshawar and Eatsai as a pre- 
liminary to large-scale operations against hostile Mohammand tribesmen. 

16lli. Viceroy's Address io Legislature In an ^peal for a spirit of tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people, His Excellency the Viceroy, when he 
addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature at Simla yesterday, repeated his 
recent warning about the shadow of communal strife over India and announced 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a reoommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal nnrest had rendered essential. Oommnn^ 
unrest, said the Viceroy, was a more serious danger at the present time than it 
had been for years past. The country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such powers as he 
possessed to secure that the transfer of the maintenance of peace and good 

g iyernment in the new Provincial Governments was to be made in the most 
vourable conditions. Dangerous subversive movements were still active, declared 
Lord Willingdon, and he shared the opinion of the Provincial Governments that a 
retention of the powers given in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
in keeping these movements in check. Speaking of the Reforms, the Viceroy said 
he could give no indication as to the precise time of their introduction, but the 
Government would spare no efforts to introduce the new order at the earliest 
possible date. He observed that nothing was to be gained by working the new 

Constitution in a spirit of mere destruction or by abandoning constitutional 
methods. Later in the day the Legislative Assembly refused, by 69 votes to .57, 
leave for reintroduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as recommended by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The Congress Party were not present in the 
Assembly Chamber during the address, but the Congress Nationalists were. 

Criminal Law Bill Rejected again : — Sir Henry Craik moved re-introduction of 
the Criminal Law Hill in the Assembly with the Viceroy’s recommendation. Mr: 

Desai opposed the Bill and said that if there was any constitutional sense in the 

House, it would refuse introduction out of loyalty to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, became a verdict of the House. The Executive merely 
wanted its decree to be registered and ne law, no constitution and no democracy 
mattered to them. He reminded the Government that a paper belonging to the 
friendly Press had the decency and honesty to recognise that on analysis the Assem- 
bly’s verdict was the verdict of the bulk of the country. On the House dividing, 
the motion for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, the 
voting being 69 to 57. 

ITlh. An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes’ disscussion in the Council of State. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
oussed in the L^slative Assembly. 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in the Assam Council. 

18tb. The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Government to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sme of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
enssed in the Assembly 

The homes of over 00 Labour leaders in Bombay were simultaneonsly raided by 
the polioe who were said to have found literature of an objectionable character. 

19tL The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into the handling of 
relief, salvage and evaouatiou measures during the recent i^^^tta earthquake, was 
defeated in the Assembly. 

20lk. Shdhidga^i Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at the Badshahi 
mosoue, Lahore, to offer prayers, whioh were led by the **Dictator,” Pir Jamat 
Ali Shah. Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Moohigate where a 
mammoth meeting was held. At the meeting the '^dictator” announced that before 
deciding on the line of campaign he would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities called out a detachment of Royal JSoots which was 
standing by at the Kotwcdi, near the scene of firing in July last 

The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmese Tribunal’s report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and. secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a public meeting in Calcutta. 

21st. Bengal Socialists^ Con/erfliice Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of -them to accept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Abyssinia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation of 
peasarts throughout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists’ 
Confeience held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narain. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of tlie Labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President’s ^ i oquost. The House, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled before the arrival of the police. 

24lli. A Council of State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted in 
the Military Academy at T)ehra Dun annually be raised from CO to 120, was 
opposed by the Commandor-in-Chief and rejected. 

India’s case for reforms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
the new constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in the Assembly. 

2Sth. The India Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was presented in the Assemly by the Commerce Member. 

By 53 votes to 10 the Council of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill* to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form recommended by 
the Governor-General. 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 

26th. The Assembly adjourned sine die after rejecting the report of tlie Amery 
Tribunal on financial settlement between India and Burma. 

The Council of State passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as certified by 
tho Governor-General. 

SOlli. Crisis in Jute Industry in Bengal :~The origin of the crisis in the juta 
industry was traced by Mr. S. K. Scott when he presided over a special general 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. The 
meeting was convened to consider a resolution to tho effect that six clear calendar 
months notice should be given by the Association to the five outside Mills termi- 
nating the present working agreement as from March 31 next. The resolntion 
was carried unanimously. Every effort, said the chairman, had been made to 
bring about a reconciliation of the conflicting interests involved, but all endeavours 
had failed and the demands of one signatory to the working agreement, which had 
precipitated the crisis, had not -been fulfilled. The signatory had not carried out 
his throat to withdraw from the arrangement, but it was vital for the Association 
to decide upon its future course of action. Mr. Scott then referred to tho 
Government memorandum and pointed out that the only coarse of action left to 
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the Committee of the Association was to proceed with the preparation of a 
scneme of rationalization of the indiwtrv, as suggested by the Government, the 



agreement ready 
a later date. 


. - ^ . — present — 

to succeed it, and tJiis must bo decided by the Assocciation at 


OCTOBER 1935 

Powers Act -.—Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Bill, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the:Special 

lowers Act of 19.12 which was due to lapso on December 15, 19,15, -Sir Robert Bell. 
Homo Member, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with Com- 
munism terrorism, icstigatiou of non-payment of land levenue and Civil Disobedi- 
n- ^ Homo Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while 
Ci^vii Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many ojien advocates. Instiga- 
non-payment of land revenue w^as not a criminal offence and organised non- 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt w’lth effectively bv the ordinary 
Jaw aiiu he asked whether it w'ould bo fair (o lot the instigator go "free while the 
poor cultivator sulTered. Ife tliought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
iiee irora terrorism. Thore were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest 
aanger \va.s Communism, which was growing seiiously and taking a firm footing in 
iaige luuustrial cities, e.xploitiiig tiie grievances of industrial w’orkors. 

Bombay Special Powers BUI . — After four full davs’ debate, the Bombay Coun- 
?i‘^ reading of the Bombay Special Powers Ex- 

tuiQing bill as amended. The Bill as introduced sought to make peimanont tlie 
tjpecial Powers Act of 19.12 wTiicli was lapsing on the 31st 
December 1 J3j But tlio Hou.se accepted an araciidmont extending the Act only 
till Jlst December 19J8, tho Government .supporting. 

:-Complote severance of tho Depressed 
nn^fil 1.^ r ! ^ ^ 'i m other rolijjwn Kiiaranteeing them 

equal status and treatment with other members of the faith was the gist ofareso- 

J’residoncv Depressed Classes Confereuoa 
An li n ^/i '•o-^olution was adopted on the 

llanjans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in tbeir efforts to 

to get redress and work in harmonious co-oporation. He declar^ 
(hf hift ^ “ "'“y °"t, he had come to the oonolusion that 
^ i'7‘“ oomplete severance from the Hindu fold. “Wo shall cease our 
nn 'iawL where wo are denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call 

would toe tr^t^s M/’® mombers of another faith, none 

leadere caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
discuss tho question of acceptance of ollico under the new constitution. 

told Anglo-Indians in Madras tliat they must bo united and 
coStutfon° situation facing their community^ under the reformed 

Sastri stressed India's need for citisens capable of instinctive 
^^kioo^ safeguai-d them against being misled by poliUcal and economio 

Powers Bill Passed Tlie Bombay Council passed to-dav 
Mi^np^R ‘® Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Rao 

Bahadur R. B. Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in a lengthy 
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speech, in whioii he said that the Government by passing the Bill were arming the 
executive with extensive powers, which would aSfect and lower political tone and 
gi^lio spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a mockery. 
Twenty-three members of the Opposition then walked out and the third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4. 

18th. Terrorism on the Decline :~The report on the Police administration in 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1934 stated that steady pressure by all forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations in the province had resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders but there was always the 
danger and likelihood of now leaders arising and forming parties, which might 
perform isolated acts of terrorism. Excluding cases that occurred in the jurisaic- 
tion of Calcutta Police, there were 14 outrages and other crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists in 1934. 

The All-India Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore The Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for the first time in connection with the recent communal move- 
ment for economic self-sufficiency or boycott in Lahore, when Police arrested 
some Moslems on a charge of picketing a Hindu shop. The accused were alleged to 
have attempted to persuade throe Moslem customers to return cloth purchased by 
them from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation. In ^another case, four Hindu 
youths connected with tno recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which tho aggressors believed the 
hawker had surreptitiously bought from the Moslem market with the intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as Iiiudu vegetables. All the four persons wore arrested 
on a charge of highway robbery. 

21tt. Nasik Hindus' Assurance to Earijans Pesolutions assuring Harijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational spheres and proposing tlio 
starting of country-wide propaganda through socio-roligious organisations to 
eradicate untouch ability were passed at an informal conference of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended by a very large gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
and Sanatanists, under the presidentship of Shri Shankaiacharya of Karvir 
Matli, Dr. Kurtokti. The Shankaracharya expressed wilingness to accord the support 
and sanction of his math for the purpose and a deputation of five, composed of 
Brahmin and .non-Brahmin leaders, a Congressman and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Haiajan Sevak Sangh member, was appointed to wait on Dr. Ambedkar to convey 
to him this assurance and also the message of His Holiness that, if necessary, he 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new sect with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 

25th. Ahmedabad Harijans' Besolve “We are Hindus. We shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardships.” This was the note of tho speeches and resolu- 
tions passed at a public meeting of Harijans, held to-day to t consider the reso- 
lutions passed at Hie Yeola Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Speakers declared that conversion to some other faith was no remedy for the ills 
they were suffering from. The President, Muldas Visliya, a Harijan, said that 
Dr. Ambedkar would cease to be their leader, if he joined any other religion. 

Hindu Mahasabha Deputation to Dr. Ambedkar A deputation on behalf of 
the l^mbay branch of the Hindu Mahasabha led by Dr. M. B. Welkar, President, 
waited on Dr. Ambedkar. It was understood that there was frank discussion between 
Dr. Ambedkar and deputationists, in tiie course of which Dr. Ambedkar was stated 
to have assured the deputationists that he would not take any hasty step and 
would do nothing which would injure the cause of the country or that of the 
Depressed Classes or the Hindu community. He is stated to have emphasised 
that as far as the cause of the country was concerned, he was prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of the Depressed Classes even. Before he advised his 
followers to take any final decision, he would confer with the leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and other Hindu organisations. 
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That a new outlook on their part was called for, was the advico given to the 
Anglo*lndiaa communi^ at the annual general meeting in Calcutta of the ijiglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association. 

26tli. Communal Temicm in Lahore A soi ions situation suddenly developed in 
Lahor^ when a Muslim carpenter ran amok, hatchet in hand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus in the streets. He assaulted four persons, one of whom died later. 
Great panic prevailed in the locality and police arrived on the scene. A critical 
situation arose in connection with the funeral procession of the Sikh who was 
fatally assaulted. Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside the Shahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take the procession through the City, against the advice of the 
authorities. After half an hour’s unsuccessful effort to pursuade the processionists 
to follow the prescribed route, outside the city, police made a lathi charge and 
dispersed them. But the crowd collected again and the police cordon was 
strengthened. Later, however, Sikh leaders intervened and with their help the 
authorities pursuaded the processionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong police guard the funeral procession reached the cremation ground. There 
were no further incidents. 

Various matters affecting tho community were considered by the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association at its session in Calcutta to-day. 

“Let not Dr. Ambedkar s just wrath deject the reformer,” declared Mr. Gandhi in 
a signed article in the “Harijan” on tho depressed classes’ decision to break with 
the Ilindu religion. 

3 lit. Speaking on the now Indian Constitution at the European Association dinner in 
Bombay, Sir Homi Mody emphasised that goodwill was the best safeguard for 
Britons in India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2nd. Exclusion of Hindi in frontier schools :-~Tho Honorary Secretary of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha addressed a letter to the Secretary to Government and Director 
of Public Instruction, N. W. F. P., protesting against the recent order of the Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and Gurmukhi from being tho medium of instruc- 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Urdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in boys’ and girls’ schools. When the Frontier Council open^ 
session on Monday, all the elected members of the Minority Party absented them- 
selves as a protest against the elimination of Hindi and Gurmukhi in primary 
schools. 


3rd. Oirle chosen for Aviation Training : — Three Bengali girls who were selected 
by the ^mmitteo of Das-Koy Memorial Fund for an hour s flying-test were Miss Ram 
Gupta from Sylhet, Miss Indu Moulik, Lahore student and Miss Anjali Das. 
lecturer, Bethune College, Calcutta. Scholarships of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 500 for a 
course in Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dum Bum, would be awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would be successful in the flying test which would 
take place shortly. There were 21 applicants including one from Travancore and 
two from Lahore. 

The labour franchise clause in the new Congress constitution was J^ving rise 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy”, said Mr. Bampurananand in his presidentud address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed the Government of 
India on “the necessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable instnunent 
as recommended by the Central BanJang Inquiry Committee.’’ 
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Thero was some rowdyism at a mooting of tho Lucknow group of the U. P. 
Hindu Sabha and the police had to be called in to restore order. 

4th. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that country. 

That terrorism — which was “only a phase in India’s political life” — was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swami Sampui-nananda, presiding over the Nag- 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, ICalcuttaj informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of tho industi'y was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7lh. The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with great responsibilities under 
the new India Act. 

8th. Shahidgunj Day : — Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen in connection 
with the bhahidguii] agitation, which marched fiom Badbliahi Mosque m J/ahoro 
after prayers, through a ono-and-a-half mile route in a thickly populated part of 
the city to the Delhi Gate. The entire noheo force was on duty and strategic points 
were gnaided by armed police. Hindu shops en route were closed down as the 
procession was passing. The ])iocession reached Delhi Gate without auy incident Tlie 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwali, while all approaches to the Shahid- 
ganj Gurdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. Tho processionists attend- 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent Mus- 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for tho restoration of the mosque was 
reported lo have passed a resolution not to pursue nogotations with tlio Sikhs. 

9th. Several important resolutions wore passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with tho Shahidganj Mosquo dispute. 

10th Hindu sacred books burnt To symbolise their decision to leave tho Hindu 
fold, ^ Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District mot at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and jierforraed “obsequies” to Jlinduism, by burning 
the Mann Bmriti and other Hindu sacred books upholding Uritouchabihtv. The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth licaguc. 
Several speakers addressed the girthering at whicli a number of Muslims were 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pyre w^as prepared into which books 
one after another wore ceremoniously thrown to tho accompaniment of 

funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books. A resolution was 
also passed asking Harijans not to participate in Hindu “Jatras”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities. It was also announced that the Temple-Entry tSatyagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith. 

16th. Death of Mr. Devadhar Mr. G. K. Devadhar, President of the Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay- after an illness Jlasting for six weeks. 
Mr. Devadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic complaint for 
some time. His body was removed to the servants of India Homo at Sandhurst 
Road from the liospital. Mr. Devadhar’s funeral took place on Monday. Several 
members of the Servants of India Society and tho Seva Sadan came down from 
Poona, speoially for the funeral. 

Tlie South India Liberal Association (Justice Party', at a meeting in Madras, 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the “self-respect’* 
movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a special tribunal at 
Alipore on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 
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IStli. Economic Sanettona against Italy Imposed :--The economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, came not 
force to-day. The Government of India, in common with the Governments of 
other members of the League, issued an order banning the oxpoit of arras, war 
materials and certain key products. The latter inchided many metals, rubber and 
transport animals. The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also been banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that she was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been revolutionize to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete tlio loading of ships before the formal application of the restrictions. 

23rd. Nine men were sentenced to various terms of rigorous imprisonment at Faridpur 
for possessing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24tb. A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal despatched from the Raniganj coaifields was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of mass illiteracy in Bengal and possible remedies were discussed at 
the llooghly District Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace were 
paid when the centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore Lahore was again the scene of communal strife. 
A large number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observance of tlio Shahidi Day in memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur. This pro- 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near the Mochi Cate and a number of per- 
sons wore injured. The police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
otlier minor skirmishes and stray J assaults and two Hindu shops were looted. It was 
reported that two wore murdered and a considerable number inmred. After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to bo quiet. Stringent con- 
trol of the city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Slioikhpurian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. The assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers* stabbed him, inflict- 
ing deep wounds in the head ana abdomen, anJ ran away. The wounded man was 
rushod to the hospital where he died subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must bo judged by their products,” observed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The communal situation in Mioro was reported to bo extremely serious, fho police 
having had to fire shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency tho Governor of Bengal speaking at tho St. Andrew’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of security against tfie 
menace to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 1935 

Ist. Death of Sir, Deep Narayan Singh —Tho death occurred at Bhagalpur of Mr, 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Though born in wealthy circumstances, Mr. Singh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of the Congress 
"Working Committee in 1930. He had created a trust of his large landed properties 
for industrial and technical education. 

Communal Riots in Lahore ‘.—Serious communal rioting was renewed In Lahore 
to-day, resulting in tho death of two jwrsons and serious injuries to 40 others. 
Saturday’s incident outside the Mochi Gate, when “Shahidi Day” processionists 
were alleged to have been stoned, caused grave tension in tlie city and^stray 

5 
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assualts occurred in vaiious quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikb Jatba and a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread with great 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Moslems, armed with clubs ana swords, att£)ked 
each other, while another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Hara Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque, compelling the police to hre 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. The curfew order was promulgated by the authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking part in rioting were liable to be shot. 
A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of the 14th Puniab Regiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city.^ His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner 
at Lahore, declai’od that the embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
prejudicial to tho future of the province. “The new Constitution,” said His 
Exceilency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It must, however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all.” 

2nd. The communal situation in Lahore was now under conti-ol and the Criminal Law 
(Ameudment) Act, 1935, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

The qiiestion of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at length in the Council wnen tho House resumed discussion on the Agricultui’al 
Debtors Bill. 

7th. Lala Earkishenlal Sentenced Ma Haikishenlal, ex-Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Munroe to two months’ imprisonment each on two chaiges of contempt of court 
aiising out of his alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and tlio 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his concerns. Their Lordships directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala Harikishen Lai 
should remain in jail till he was iiurged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
paying back the money. Lala Harxishen Lai was alleged to have received about Rs. 
50,000 from different concerns in contravention of tho Court’s orders. Before pro- 
nouncing the order, tho Chief Justice asked Lala Harkishen I.al, “We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court. We want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Harkishen Lai : No, Sir. Their Lordships rejected tho request 
for bail for enabling the accused to appeal to the Privy Council. 

8th. The amendment of tho Indian income-tax law to allow of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce before tho 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee. 

10th. An important pronouncement on the . communal situation in Lahore was made 
by Ills Excellency the Governor when he explained the policy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, respectively. Referring to the 
Shahidgunj dispute, the Governor reiterated that tho Government policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to uphold the decisions and 
oiders of the civil courts. 

16th. Associated Chamber of Commerce His Excellency the Viceroy opened tlie 
Associated Chambers of (Jominorco annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresing it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
in working the reforms. 

17th, Eew Cr. L. A, Act comes into force The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1935 which was rejecled by the Assembly during tho last Simla session and 
passed by tho Council of State on September 28 and assented to by the* Viceroy 
on October 4 came into force from to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 
to-day to that effect. 

18th. Pandit Malaviya^s 75th. Birthday : — Few Indians had touched the current of 
national life at so many points or influenced it so beneficently as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya whose seventy-fifth birthday was fittingly celebrated at the Bena- 
res Hindu University to-day. As political leader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist, he had laboured tor more than fifty years with a tirelessness and a 
single-minded devotion that earned for him the unbounded respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the trials and disappointment inevitable in 
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pablio life, he was sustained by that devout religious spirit which looked for 
satisfaction in duty well done and an unconquerable optimism which, in his case 
had truly shown itself to be the faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspicious occasion. 

19th. All India Philosophical Congress The eleventh session of the Indian Philoso- 

g hical Congress opened under the presidency of Rev. A. G. Hogg of Madras, at the 
enate House, Calcutta, Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. Sir Manmathanath Mukheriee, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendency on tho part of new physics to assume 
the garb of philosophy. But even mere urgent, he said, was it to-day that the 
metaphysically-minded should applv their critical gifts in the realm of social 
philosophy and ethics. He said : Western civilisation is now in the melting pot 
and the emergence of Bolshevism, German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
moans that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. There is call 
here for radical thinking of tho most strenuous kind. 

Bengal Education League— Criticism of the Bengal Government scheme for a 
reorganisation of primary and secondary education in tho province was made at a 
meeting of tho Bengal Education League in Calcutta. 

27th, Mr. Rajendra Prasad opened the Khadi Ex:hibition at Bombay, the first import- 
ant ceremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukliorjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, presid- 
ed over the eleventh session of the All-India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

Tho need of greater co-ordination between Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur. 

28Ui. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress .-—Scenes reminiscent of the First 
National Congress were witnessed at the hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, saored to votaries of Indian Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering assembled under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidii to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In tho very same hall the Confess had met 50 years ago under the 
presidency of Mr. \V. C. Bonnerjj, tho illustrious son of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of freedom. A.mong those present were Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhan, Messrs. K. Natarajan,sJamna- 
das Mehta, M, 8. Aney, Rhaukat Ali, Hussainbhai Lalji, Mathuradas Vissanji and 
several others. Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and other parts of the city. Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then unveiled the commemoration tablet fixed at the entrance 
to the main hall, whore the first Congress was hold. A Rashtriya Sammolan was 
held in the afternoon under tho presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. The after- 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from the Azad Maidan, 
led by the Bombay Mayor, Mr. K. F. Nariman, and other members of *tho Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Ijabour and other political schools of thought 
joined the procession. The police had made elaborate arrangements to preserve 
peace throughout the route. A strong posse of constables, armed with lathis, were 
posted at every street corner. The procession swelled to 50,000 before it reached 
the Gokuldas Tojpal Pathasala. Ordinary traffic was suspended throughout tho route 
till the procession passed. The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
throughout India in a grand manner. 

All-India Women's Conference There was a large and representative gather- 
ing including the First Princess of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Lt-Col. Garstin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial Lester, Mrs. Marget Sanger, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancoro present in the new Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, where the tenth session of tho All-india Women’s Conferenoe 
met. Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai of Travancore presided. Survey- 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that tho fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor even social but economic. Tho solution of their problems, 
said Her Highness, depended on securing economic independence. To achieve this 
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end was the work before the Conference. Resolutions wore passed urging the uni- 
versities to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for 
women students and the necessity for introducing methods of birth-control through 
recognised clinics. 

Liberals^ Conference A plea for entering tho Councils and accepting office 
under the new India Act was made by Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri in his 
Presidential speech at tho meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Nagpur. 
“Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
office and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to miikc those contacts 
and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement,” said Mr. 
Sastri. The conference passed a number of resolutions, tho first of which urgod 
nationalists of all paities to work the now constitution even though it had been 
thrust upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearlv as may bo to tho constitutions 
of tho Dominions and concede to tho people of India the fuIJ rights of national 
self-government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixed by statute. 

Calcutta Jubilee Hitch Rogrottable scenes of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who were alleged to have gathered in Dosha- 
bandhu Park to say their ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of tho morning celebra- 
tions in Calcutta of tho Golden Jubilee of tho Congress. Tho incident occurred after 
the National Flag was hoisted in the Park by Sj. llardayal Nag. The mooting, 
which was largely attended, included many women and children who, fortunately 
wore safely romioved from tho scone of disorder into neighbouring houses which 
formed the subsequent targets of stone-pelting by tho Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this connection were that tho Muslims, who came to i)ray, had lathis 
ready with them, and that the Congress meeting was announced in the papers 
regularly for several days previous. Apart from this incident, tho celebrations in 
Calcutta were marked by great enthusiasm and all public parks, tho Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private houses had tho National Flag up. 

Tribute to the work of European scholars was paid at tho annual meeting of 
the All-India Orientalists’ Conference at Mysore. 

At a popular meeting hold in Lahore resolutions were passed urging tho 
Government of India to take steps to protect the cultural and religious rights of 
minorities in the Punjab. 

29th. Trade Union Conference The second session of tho National Trade 
Union Federation was held at Nagpur, Mi. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent 
among those present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B Rhiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakhalc, 
Mr. S. C. Joshi and Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade 
Union Congress members, Mr. li. S. Kuiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also 
attended. The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to tho Nation^ 
Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification 
would result in tho strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the 
Joint Labour Board. Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration 
of the Asiatic Labour Congress, the first session of which was held in Colombo in 
May 1934, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under 
one organisation with a view to improving tho standard of life. It further 
appealed to tlie I. L. 0., Geneva to take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime 
fepartite Conference. 

Hindu Mahaaahha's Criticism of the Reforms : — Tho session of the Hindu 
M^a Sabha, held at Poona with Pandit Malaviya in tho chair, passed a resolution 
opining that the Government of India Act was a highly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing measure in that it was designed more to tighten the grip of British 
rule over India and disintegrate Indian public life than transfer real power to 
the people of India. Tho Maha &bha further condemned tho Act, as it had sacrifice 
the interests of the Hindu community to those of other communities in India. 
The Maha Sabha was of opinion that elections to the Legislatures should be contested 
with a view to protecting and upholding the Hindu interests in tho liOgislatures 
and leave it to the Provincial Hindu Sabhas to take steps in that connection 
wherever necessary. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY— DECEMBER I»3S 

I. “Parliamentary Work” 

The latter half of the year 1935 was a period which did not witness 
history beinji: made or unmade in India. The fij^ht between the Con- 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter. The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobriety of 
‘‘constitutional methods" was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary" work of the Con- 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello^s occupation gone". In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary" work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery" that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi- 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
fiags^ng or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the ^mock fight" in the legislature might lead- Apart from &i8, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existentf could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
^amme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ego or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psychological appreciation of the Indian situation by those Congress 
leaders who founded tho one Party or the other. 

II. “The Fibjnq 

Possibly, their action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There are some men 
who are born fighters. They are sick when they cannot smell “gun- 
powder.^’ Fight is the vi^tal breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing line*", and work in the “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work. The work 
may be conceded to be important ; but .*it cannot be laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which togjether should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of sappers and miners”, so we require others 
whose business it is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind the firing lino and 
even far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which fe^ the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must be drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home’* to do a vital work and render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arras and has the 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toll and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The Constructtve Programme 
There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of the free- 
dom movement in India being split up into parts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at (he base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments. Now, the question as to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which tho Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress-'cspeoially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights— can be pushed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the imag:taatlon and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. E^en when men and munitions’* 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
and efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
aflord to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment in terms of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss — ^and this should be shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet— is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

IV. “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture’*. In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example the Five Year or Ten Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opposed to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is chang^ agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of the people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all. A subject nation may have no real politics. But 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle’* can be pushed 
thrppgh without the substance of Indian self-rule. This is now 
^admitted as an evident truth by practically all schools o& political 
thought in India. Rightlyi therefore, has the Congress, as the premier 
poKMcd organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attaining 
Swaraj before we expect to see or put our economic, social, communid 
and iiiteniational house in order. We* must re-earn our cntrol over 
6 
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our own resources in “men, money and munitions”, before we can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Greatest Good of the Greatest Number” 

That the State — even of the Puma Svearaj kind — exists and func- 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virile function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tem- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are suiTered 
to remain under its sway. But we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what should be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
Vatical and Papal authority still “reigns” side by side with the 
“Capitol” and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new* flogged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duce supreme 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
80 wished, Italy from going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 

VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To turn this 
power to the best all-round advantage of human corporations is the 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite^ discarded, though^ democracy has been practically 
supplanted by dictatorships in some “advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It has begun to be more and more clearly perceived that 
political democracy, to the exent it is not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic and social democracy, is only a mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary according to conditions, 
and this, under certain conditions, may involve even the preponderance 
of evil over good* That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition* E^ery form of government must be 
content to posBess this kind of relativct jaBtiScatioa, conditional title 
only. 

Now, India^ has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government. Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a government of the people^s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exist. 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification are no more and no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 


VII. “The Empire Sense" 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare — who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to be “sacrificed" for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap — has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of ‘‘Empire 
sense" by all the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense". It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the “world sense". The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo- Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense". England, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half-blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future, 
was in the League with an “Empire sense" not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Empire sense" in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense" has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new- 
born Italian “Empire sense" has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss" among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” among the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to be devoutly wished for the dawning of a **world 
sense’^ which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VIII. “The Nation Sense^^ 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood^ in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the “Nation sen8e^^ 
We are a part of the British Empire no doubt, but wo cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense’^ in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us— which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. The Tests 

The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation mnst 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions. First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally and 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity, community and 
solidarity ? Second— Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last— though not the least— Are the conditions such that the vital 

interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 

carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

When the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
pd safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 

passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence^^ or even ins- 
pire with^ a hope that this will very likely, be granted to us ? Will 
the transition period be reasonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
tonsition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov- 
ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether we run. But ahall 
we crawl or run T That will depend upon conditions. A categorical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond ? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then a^^ain, the 
question of the duration of the transition period —assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such — cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions— handicaps 
and barriers — that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India* then all shades of nationalist 
opinion “out of Bedlam"^ will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them Jn substance. The Round Table Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged’^ when the de facto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreenaent was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods”. The Irwin and 
WilUngdon Pacta with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Gaudhiji’s return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)— the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the (Congress except on 
their own terms, and the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
exeej>t on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 
its own terms” and those of its opponent were “poles asunder.** 

X. The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period— always assuming that 
one is actually intended — as being regulative and helpful. They are 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not in the interest of India. Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when we asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
spinal softening, taken up those proposals as offering something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be established under those proposals is no 
longer— Ve ^wilJ not touch it even with a pair of tong8'^ Even under 
the present "manifestiy^^ irresponsible dispensation^ the Congress hand in 
white khadi gloves is seen to “touch*^ the “mailed fiat” of the Bureau- 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shako 
it in cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes ? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be — we shall 
not say “hobnobbing’^ which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble — be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who arc expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply. 


XI. New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16th. of September, H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex- 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of Ilis Excellency — 
Since I last addressed you tlio Government of India lUll has received the Royal 
assent and has heoomo the (Jovernment of India Act, 1935. A great and difficult task 
lias thus boon com|jletod by rarliament, after an oviiressioii, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the [irinces of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. \Vo Jiavo all souglit to obtain 
this i»i’ovision or that m the constitution and we liavc all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget tho 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
of our total achievement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invito your attention 
to any of tho particular provisions of the Act, but 1 would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, ono word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Vicoroyalty there 
has been made jiOssible a consummation which many of the great rnlers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago. I mean that tho Act for the first time in tho 
history of India consolidates tho whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for tlio first time, and can be- 
come ono groat country. Tho second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that tho Government of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from the Crown, just as tho Dominion Governments do. 
They will ceaso to be agents and will stand foith as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. Tho first feature to which T have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of tho British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second foatnre is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which tho most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in tho other parts of the British 
Empire. It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained hy working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 
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The new constitution contains within it groat potentialities of development Every- 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role of a consolidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution till it in due season 
sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has novor led us anywhere 
in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It will not bo my task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development. 

So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-requisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief, 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personality^^ will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 

XII. Eeal Autonoi^iy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put are these — Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity— distinct from what she practically has been— under the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units— Provinces and States — 
be substantially other than what they are now ? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto- 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
via a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
tn, the “Nation-building subjects^ Foreign Relations, and last but not 
tbe least, Finance* must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every Stete in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec- 
tive functions are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try fo make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining^ or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister. If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and eflTective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard^^ members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the OflBcial Benches protended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the “irresponsible^^ 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than lifers law and rhythm. 


XIIL The Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
had permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
oiganism freely exercising all its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While* such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy havGf commonly, 
to be accepted as ‘‘part of one^s job’\ and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to the fruition of the arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in cases of diGScultv and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play the 
role of such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own afiairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of Indiai but in view of the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country. 
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XIV. Autonomy And Autocbacy 
Bat instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted npon 
India a ^‘Constitution’^ which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility. The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success be made to ‘cross’’, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the "transferred^’ subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent set* 
ting of white bureaucracy. We have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control-^policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to bo judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they must fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said— Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may be worth.” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per mouth to them. But what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck the Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes us^d to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C. P. has, for instance, ‘‘chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rubicon of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend” 
very pointedly asks— What will the new Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per month ? The Congress had fixed Rs. 500 as 
file maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the masses, even that would seem to be a bit 
too high. 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one. As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a necessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern- 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu- 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this — will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example^ cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have in view. 

XVI. Psychological Revolution 

In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Desai — the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Cental Legislature — has said that the one solid achieve* 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution^ 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is — ^and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention— the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVII. Revolutionary Mentauty 

Some Indian politicians — especially those ~ who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount--tipeak of a ^Wolutionary 
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mentality^^ in the Indian masses as being; the sme qua non of any _ 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution — of often of a san- 
guinary character— giving as a recipe evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road — evolution or 
revolution — leading to the mountain top. The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon the conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII. Evolution vs. Eevolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, we recjuiro revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatisti slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it **the defeatist complex It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and conflict of interests where there should be co-operation and 
community. We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what we may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis aud anaesthesia in us — both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of it ? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis*-* 
sometimes “herd^^ auto-suggestion— and partly one of habit A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in lndia» it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia— it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual and material —that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists* The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust- 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele* 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent uige to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The First Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution, it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive eflort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself, 

XXL The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution” in the masses ? Some form of direct action is still 
thought, and will continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to be not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances. Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and eflective programme of the Congress ? 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anytUng to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism. From their point of view, tlmt machinery can 
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baldly be wrecked from within by maintainiog a Bgbtiag oo-opecatioii. 
That fight from within fa hardly the reality of fight It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under- 
taken by us. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between the ^^Changers’^ and '"No-changers” 
iu the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections here and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and belp^ 
fill programme^ which will work as a break upon the “unwanted” 
Constitution if^ it cannot wreck it ; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Puma 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 

- XXII. Heal And Possible Conditions 

It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are^ themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training. 


XXIIL The Three Parts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts— Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the first part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultent. We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite^ and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commonsense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be sanctioned” and supported by a vi^ background 
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of inteDsivo constructive work. That constructive work need and should 
not suggest a ''dull and drab'^ atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun- 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it 

XXV. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations ; (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions — in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct — favourable to a successful employment 
by them of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods — such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out. The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a suflSciently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, tiiat practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and reli^ problematical or 
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XXVI. The Ant-Hill 
The Commanal impaase for example in which we now find ourselvea 
may really be an ‘^ant-hill^ in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Puma Swaraj to which we are to march up. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. But it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across. Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 
spirit? But let us go back to our point. We do not suggest that 
the issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may bo skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
nappy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after ; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to'day that 
we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation* They 
must bo live issues all the time. Nay, we must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic efiort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs- 
tantially what it now is, it will rise one fine^ morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio*economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXVIl. Progbammb As An Organic Whole 
It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over the machinery of State — a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation — must be given 
the importance which is its due, the concommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constractive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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“sinews of war*^ sufficient unto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of sinews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true. Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been d^awn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task. The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo- 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it that it has yet succeeded in pre- 
paring and pushing the masses to *‘line up.^ 

In all progressive countries — even in Soviet Russia which now 
* tends to become more and more respectable and respected’^ —the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact,^ be a minority. But it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to line up with it. 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c. votes* 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of Ind'a^s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy cf the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value in the political fight viJ’ depend upon 
its possessing this character. 

XXVIII. IThe Case of Russia 

The Communist party in Russia — even now supposed to be a 
minority— was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be- 
cause it had been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing a^New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat^' with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be bought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalist-imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in redity has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dummey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justifi^ by the 
final result is a different question. But there can be hardly much room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, crucial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The experiment 
has been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive^ 
undert^en by a minority possessing potent definite ideas and 
dynamic, resolute will. That party first organised and mobilised forces 
which brought the State machinery absolutely under its control. Then 
with the help of that machinery it has orga’^ed and mobilised condi- 
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tioDB essential for real democracy. It has sought to secure economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 

XXIX. Foundations For Democracy 

We in India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that we must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Ours may, or even should, be 
a different kind of experiment — an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 

XXX. The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving in the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
be made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons- 
tructive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that wo should make 
all our national activity flow into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth flowing in that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity are properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to intensify and amplify 
itself and cut its own channel. 

XXXI. Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there is virtue in both haves of the vicious circle. From 
which it must follow that India’s political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition” required 
for that struggle most go on side by side. Not only that We should 
learn from our past experience of tiie Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other countries including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage bo rushed before its time, that is to say, before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of lushing one’s programme. As we said in our 
last Introduction, we in India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China ""rushing” 
their Plans. They seemed to lash them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so makhig a swift, success- 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different They are bound to be so in the state in which we have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to be unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement 
But the country ilses to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a dea^h-like pallor. It looks 
like being a maya. 
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XXXn. •"Standing Aemy” op Workeks 

The CoDgrese campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent. Some of the causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to be brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. We shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a * standing army’’ 
of workers. We have depended upon such •"volunteer” officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a **cons- 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing ‘"training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
vdth the 90 p. c. of &e people of India. They must be of them and 
with them, 

XXXIIL The Training Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we should have a “colony*^ of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all •"dull and drab’^ Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj. We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible for the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient ""standing army"’ of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 

XXXIV, Economic Issue Vs. Political Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
be considered in relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika. We quote without implying that wo are 
in perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Our 
disa^eement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
&e current or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul of India has lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi- 
cance. But we^ do think that this pattern should not be allows to 
replace or even “cross with* our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“For the present, we have to deal with the political question. But the economic 
quesiion, though tneorotical at present, is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it. What shape it will take I cannot say^ though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist lines. What 
I want is the discussion of this issue so that our ideas may be clarified. So far as 
businessmen are oonoernod, I do not want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine but I do think that they must line up, on the political issue, with the ad- 
vanced forces in the country. And they should further realise that big economic 
changes are necessary and should consider them.” 

XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now we have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Lot U8 now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors' Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. We already quoted a para 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I thinkj expect mo to make some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at the present time is o! groat public interest. I refer to India’s foreign trade. 
Nine months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spite of 
the disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovery ; 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over Imports in order to protect her 
foreign exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that 1 am justified so far as India 
is ooncernod in repeating that note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise 

for the first four months of the present traao year show an increase of more Uian 4 

and a half lakhs over tho figures for tho corresponding period of 1933 and tiiough 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total 
it must bo remom bored that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
Japanj there has been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in the present year. 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved 
by three crores in comparison with last year. Hon. members may be int^ested 
more particularly in the results of our trading with. Germany and Italy— oounlxies 
in which tho most stringent measures of control have been imposed. In the case of 
Germany our information is based on the reports of our trade commissioner in 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of the German import statistics. Mr. 
Gupta informs us that in the last quai*ter of 1934 the balance of trade was amnst 
India to the extent of 2 and one-fourth por cent : in tho first quarter of 1935 the 

balance was even showing an exchange of goods valued at 26 million reiohmarks ! 

for the second quarter of 1935 the balance has agmn swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 milhon reiohmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Ag^n in the case of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from the new and stringent system lof import control our 
exports in the first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 per cent only. 1 
quote these fibres in no spirit of complacency. My Government are fully alive to 
uie dangers with which the course of international trade is now beset and they wOl 
continue to watch the situation with the most serioos care. 

“Before I leave this snbiect may I bring one oiroumstanoe to the notice of thoae 
who may have found little oonsolation in a oompuison of the trade figures of 
predepression years with those of the present day ?1 would ask them to remember 
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that world pricos of primary oommoditios have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 
and that values in themselves are no true index to the valuatioa in the quantum 
ot trade.'* 

XXXVI. “Manchester Guardian^^ On It 

The above is a fairy long quotation. But we should like it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as is presented in the following long quotation from 
the Manchester Guardian of a recent date 

^ Has the world emerged into the flowing tide of eoonomic recovery or are we 
witnessing merely an interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there even sufficient 
political sense and stability in Europe and Asia to make world recovery possible at 
all? Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-integration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe is ii^otent to preserve it ? The ques- 
tions are put — and gloomily answered — by Mr. Harold Butler, the director of the 
International Labour Office, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad eoonomic 
and social survey that must be one of the most outspoken and disturbing ever issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Butler begins by noting some of the clear gains tliat can bo set on the credit 
side of the economic balance-sheet, notably a riso in most countries of the volume 
of industrial production. But how far is this progress sound ? 

It is notorious (ho says) that a great expansion of armament manufacture is taking 
place in all the principal industrial countries, either for thoir own account or for 
that of foreign customers. How much for instance of the remarkable increase in the 
output of pig iron and steel which may bo noted in Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 

^ Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union ot Soviet 
* Socialist Republics is to be attributed to this cause ? How much of tho fresh activity 
lu tho chemical, automobile, clothing and coal industries is traceable to tho samo origin ? 

In so far as industrial prospority is founded on warlike preparation it is not only 
sinister but hollow and unreal The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. Though its 
effect on the economy of a nation may be more stimulating than tliat of public works 
m proportion, as the outlay is greater and more variegated, its economic consequences 
are far less beneficial, as nothing is added to tho nation’s economic assets 

When a country imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
m return : under the existing system of barter trade she has to be content with fewer 
of the imports needed for feeding her people or providing materials for nornud eco- 
nomic activity. 

Moreover, it contains an even greater menace in that countries which have become 
dependent upon armaments for keeping down their unemployment and thus maintain- 
ing a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken tho pace of their war-manufacture 
for foar of tho social consequences which would ensue. 

Lastly, intensive competition in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety everywhere, which check tho expansion of healthy trade and of 
capital investment and thus further blocks the path of normal recovery. 

The obstacles to the rebirth of confidence, Mr. Butler goes on, are not only, 
nor perhaps even now chiefly, financial or eoonomic. “Overcasting the whole sky is 
the foar of war, imminent or not remote, which throws its blight over every 

n 'ect or transition based upon a calculation of tiie future.*’ 

^6 t^’agedy is that at a moment when an intellectual revolt against the ideal of 
self-sufficiency has sot in (oven Hitler has denounced It) “autocratic principles are 
being more and more widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Here 
again is proof that eoonomic recovery is an impossible dream until tho foar of 
aith^ and more catastrophic collapse of tho whole international systom has been 
dispelled.’ E^ope, and the samo may bo true of Asia, “stands at a turning-point 
01 its fate. “It IS a moment when statesmanship is called upon to rise to greater 
heights th^ at any time since 1914. If tho occasion is idlowed to slip the disouBsion 
of economic and sooial progress may shortly become largely aoadomio.’* 

XXXVIL Separatist SECUBjry 

The conduct and the sequel of the ltalo*Abysaiotan war have 
proved to the hilt the futility ot the League ot Nations as an 
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ingirameot of collective security. Thouf^h the new Socialist I^emier 
of France and other Btatesmen are still hoping; for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as “mutton chop^^ we are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial. And 
those preparations are preparations for individual ^QQxmty^chacha apan 
bancha — as we say in Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared- 
ness will again be openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo^ cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race lof individual security — or> each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost’’ game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game.^ I£ 
real and permanent economic recovery be impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in India’s foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. From our 
scat in the Visitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an cxhilerating and 
exciting game on the floor of the House. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreaUty’' that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game was exhilerating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in it Party Whips occasionally — 
especially when votes were to be taken — were able to whip the “dead 
horae’^ into a semblance of temporary animation. Wo may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’ble Law Member — whoso speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register — rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps justly — the Law Member's advocacy 
—weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as it 
was,— was not a statesman-like speech raismg the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism^ communism and of commu- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summ^ of his 
speech which appears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member’s elaborate spedal pleading may well be taken as being 
baM on the text of the Home Member’s succinct presentation of the 
Government casa 

Stressing the neoessity of the present BiU, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, oornmnuism and communal unrest in the country 
and he could foresee no reasonable time when Governmont could relax thdr measure 
against this triple menace. So it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
oa the statute nook. He added, besides the trfpple menace mentioned, there was the 
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danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which due notice must be 
taken. Sir Ilenry Craik added : “It must be argued that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in force, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to the provisions of the present Bill he said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent. When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to bo permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government, It had been found that temporary legislation did not induce 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gave 
them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to the relaxation or law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned. Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment liad now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and due partly to the 
revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement. 

“As regards communal uni'est, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and public have boon more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of the Communist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movement which is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious throat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Lot me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious 
menaces.” 

Contnuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Pi ess must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the powers of control 
over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in the Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Home Member referred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in .^iril 1927. Attacks on religious loaders were 
fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 1931 the 
])Osition deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of revolutionaries 
were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situation. Sir 
Henry said whenever the control over lie Press was relaxed the position deteriorated 
dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under the ordinary law useless. 
However, ho opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat tho subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationtdism. 

XL. The Opposition 

It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 
*‘We are convinced that we can govern the country in her best mtercihts 
without this laWf-~said Mr. Satyamurti. He concluded by saying that 
the Bill was intended to enthrone autocracy. **11 follows that the 
government do not believe in their own reforms, and they do not be* 
Ueve in their own courts of justice’\ Dr. Deshmukh characterised the 
measure as doable*faced in that while showing to protect the people 
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against cotnmunalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press’— a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art Involved as against the probable abuses in Its applica- 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, In particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (I) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern- 
ment (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra- 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry back^ by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary in view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emergent 
need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end in itself. (14) It Is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon lot communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in the promoLng of those interests, the dreaded spectre of oommnnfarm 
cannot be driven away *om the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism w*'l not go so long as communal 
jealousies and anHgonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti- 
democratic devices ; communism cannot be withstood by . /ying here, 
for example, a kind of Indien fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies represent ng vested interests ; and that terrorism r*\n 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what ^Se 
critics of %e Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
‘^counte]>terrOi..sm.’^ (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summaiy powers by those actually entrusted v .th ^He ‘^job’^ 
will be more ^han negligible or even far above the line of the normal* 
(17) The Po^^ce and tiie Magis.^.'acy w'U be kept upon a scent diverting 
the’** time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the adm&istration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their "me and energy. (18) A measure l*ke 
this pass^ in the teeth of the opposition by a major!, y of the House 
shows that ^he authorities are deteimined to go their own way wi^'hout 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority— which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex memy^s — one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation in the accepted 
democratic sense of the 

XLII. The Government Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case *1 a condensed form. The Home 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it stilt 
broods over Indiai and as far as one is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or wPh the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even cM\ disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. Iliey 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work in the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in clear need 
of efiective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed is an experiment in responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried in conditions least unfa- 
vourable to it. It is DO use trying it in impossible or ummanageable 
conditions. Government have, therefore, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves In (his matter. The history of the subversive 
movements in India has demonstoited again and again (hat whenever 
restrictions on the activities of the ^ress, aasodattons etc. have becm 
removed or relaxed, subvmrslve movements ^vc;,^ fresh Impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained in volafne and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “chargo^^ to their successor safe and secure. As re- 
gards excesses and abuses in the exorcise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that tlioy have ever been much ih excess of 
the Irreducible minimum. 

XLIII. A Recent Parliament Debate 

Wc hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from ofierlng our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. Rut we think a very interes- 
ting and instructive commctitary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. Wo shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord I/)thfan also woluomod tho first practical stop to bring tho Constitution into 
being. Ho said that during tho last six or sovon years India had something of the 
characteristics of a iiolloe state, In which repression of political opinion had been the 
central fact. This had boon the Inevitable result of tho adoption oy tho tJongress of 
tho policy of civil disobodlonco, which was a challonge to tho oxistonco of tho Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of tlio name must moot. 

For many years that form of govornmont, however much It might bo forced upon 
them, inevitably tended to produce abuses In tho police administration and to create 
estrangemout between tho masses and the Government, and undesirable eousequences 
of all Kinds. If tho Now Constitution was to como Into operation with any real 
chance of success, it was ossontlal tliat that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was Inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy ropresontod tho majority of the 
politically minded In tho provinces, tho main causo for polltloal crime In the past 
would diaappoar. Tho provincial government would be able to maintain order because 
they would represent tno people and not an alien authority. That was tho cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible govornraont 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave the way for responsibility In tho provinces 
and make It clear that the quickest way to got rid of *thoso hin^ would be for the 
majority In tho now legtslaturos to aasumo full rosponslbility for law and ordor subject 
only to the spoolal responsibility of tho Governor In tho event of groat monace to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to tho flnanolal question, Lord Lothian said nothing would give a send off 
to the begmntng of provincial autonomy uudor worse auspices than for the new 
Ministers to be rosponsiblo for nothing olso but law and order for five years because 
owing to look of money they would bo unable to Inaugurate any oonsiderablo measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whether it was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give the 
provincial Mvornmonts during tho first period of strlngoncy some revenues to spend 
on social reiorm from tho start. Nothing would do moro to smooth tho way at the 
beginning and prepare for tho far moro diflienU task of Federation, 

Lord Lothian said he was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India provided It was waged on the basis of the parlia- 
mentary system and on democratic and constitutional lines. What was fatal waa 
that It would be fought out as a battle between Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing would do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu- 
tionary and despotic methods, than that tno new Governments should nave placed 
at their disposal for the time a larger measure of revenue that would oome to them 
und^ the Niemeyer Report. 

Ik>rd Zetland replying said that the oanso of the Act contemplated that the new 
govei;nmcnts would be ^ven real responsibility assuming they showed they were 
to act In a responsible manner, but if the policy advocated in some qaarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, the policy 
0 
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of entering the new Constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there 
would be the grave risk of the Governor hafing to # exercise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not be necessary, the special powers conferred on him by the Act. 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lothian it was desirable that the new governments 
should be In a position to spend money on social services and he expressed the 
opinion it would be possible if the improvement In Hhe economic situation continued 
even before the passage of the first five years that the provinces might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of the Income Tax. 

XLTV. “The Police State” 

"The police state*^ which t as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for •the last few years, has been necessitated, as he points 
out, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is — What does the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 
what his Lordship has called a “police state” ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures us that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he makes it a conditional proposition —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system. 
Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
from within or will it be one of co-operation and help ? If the 
former, then there is the “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. The new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised In the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt that the coming Constitution is an adequately Insured 
ship putting out to sea. It is the unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship may not come 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, the substance of the present ma hap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question ?— Why should the Congress and other parties in 
general combine to wreck the Constitution from within ? For the mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in the new legislatures 
habitually be a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michievous lot ? Is it 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test cases, it should run counter 
to the "greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk— Mr. Desai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted in the interest of the future “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist (A. B. PairiWa London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House of CommoAs very recently given by 
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Mr. Deasi, the leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislatnre* 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation : — 

Borne members questioned Mr. Desai on his attitude towards the new reforms, 

whether he would be prepared to accept office. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms were not reioms as understood in Enclish language. 
Naturally, they were not meant for the advancement of the political freedom of me 
nation. And he personally felt that it was futile to waste one’s useful time and 
money in running after these reforms or oven to accept offices. Of course, he could 
not^ in fairness to the Congress, say what the attitude of that body would be, a 

decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellen Wilkinson wanted to know 

something more than that. She has been interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And It was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would be his attitude towards the Indian socialists If 
his group of people wore in power in the provincial legislatures. She had to ask 
that question as m the course of bis talk, Mr. Desai had given them to understand 
that he was not a socialist. However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long w’ay in allaying the fears of many English socialists. He told Miss 
Wilkinson that neither he nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow tlio operation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. They would not allow the 
country to he ruled by dictatoiial powers. 

XLVI. Lord Zetland's “Threat” 


Then, as regards Lord Zetland's “threat" to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends", say how a 
section of Congressmen feci as that “bolt" from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I see TiOrd Zetland has chosen to abuse his position as Secretan’^ of State for 
India in tho House of Lords and to hold out threats to the Congress. He is reported 
by Reuters to have said : “If the policy advocated in some quarters in tho Cpngress 
w-as to bo tho policy generally adojited in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in order to destroy it from w'ithin, tlion there would be grave risk of 
the Governor having to exorcise, to an extent ho hoped it would not be necessary 
the special powers conferred on him by tho Act.” Undoubtedly the Congress is 
pledged to the policy that this constitution, which is not wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, should be replaced at tho earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. That I believe is a policy which will 
commend itself to the people of this country. The first thing for tho Congressmen 
to do is to bring the maximum force to bear on the powers that be, and to make 
them realise that the Federation will bo still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will bo brought forward to the effect that Fede- 
ration ought not to come into existonoe. The Congress will have the support of 
Mr. Jlnnali and liis party in tliis matter. I look forward to a situation ^en the 
Federation will be still born. Having read the Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again. Lord Zetland realises that unless the Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will be impossible for tho Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But he says there will be mouey. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to so run the administra- 
tion as to make the continuance of the present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation wdiich will compel the revision of the Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are the safeguards and special powers which the Governors can 
hope to exercise ? The Governor’s main special powers are : prevention of grave 
menace to the tranquillity and peace of the country ; safeguarding the interests of 
the minorities. 

These are the main safeguards. I think Lord Zetland is beating the air when he 
threatens the Congress. In spite of his .threats. Congress candidates will be 
retnmed to the Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and the Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into efeot in the full hope and oonfidenoe that 
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this unwanted Act will bo buried. Sooner or later the Act will be buried, and when 
it is buried, it will be buried unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 

XLVII. "Social Service’' 

On the vital question of ** 80 cial service’^ which, more than anytiiing 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and funetion upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society : — 

“We have been planning things in a haphazard way. A now method and a new 
State are needed to plan things as a whole. Wo must plan all production and con- 
sumption in society so that we may bo able to remove the gross inequality that we 
see to-day. Without such planning all our efforts iu village uplift will not achieve 
immediate results. Wo must try to remove the appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise their standard of living. This is socialism as 1 under- 
stand it. How can you say that it is a menace to society ?'" 

Pandit Kimzm was of the opinion that It did not matter what the theories of 
Socialism wero or what the professional Socialist agitators said. 

“In the earlier days of political movements in India,” continued Pandit Kunzru, 
“we were set thinking of our political rights as we saw thorn enjoyed by the British 
people. Tho books of Spencer, Ilume and Mill introduced the ideas of freedom In 
the minds of educated Indians. At every stage of our devoloi)raent wo put forward 
demands on concrete facts which had brought home to us tho truth tliat we lacked 
the political powor necessary for our development. Later, wo saw that tho mere 
structure of Government was not enough but that economio power w.a8 also necessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industriiu development and that there should be such 
distribution of wealth as would enable tho poor of tho country to load useful and 
self-respectful lives. 

“All those changes are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect. Wo should 
not shirk taking money from whore It can be had by taxation and spend it where it 
should be spent to provide tho poor people with those social amenities which are 
necessary for all. This is practical Socialism and wo neod no longer be afraid of 
theories/’ 

XLVIll. Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at each step suited 
to and transforming tho actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not lonly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. Tho surging tide of an economic re* 
volution is already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question is — not how like the Anglo*Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go back, but bow like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day we shall prepare to meet the impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvia- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the Westr— 
and to-day tides from the Far East too— have again and again Impacted 
upon this ancient land, somotimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andfo^ans, and sometimes* leaping over India’s snow-clad mountain ranges 
on the west, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has b^n 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand Imnk being 
out of the questiqn, an well-devised and well-executed plan of ‘^d^oioig 
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and irrigatioft or otherwise controlling^^ the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

Bural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. Hut it has to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shylock exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part — al 
most an indispensable part — of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmaP* to the increasingly impoverished ry/)!, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot’s ruin ; ‘but the irony of the arrangement Is that he also is there- 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an easier 
and juster system of credit. The relations of the landlord and bis ten- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. ^General Aspect of the Picture 

'J*he measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly Improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands iuto which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. What we require is a model colony or **object-lesson” established 
in^ the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of Its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
iu(^ nmple and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt- 
necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only sufier and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro- 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her due, 

LI. Council Measures : Bengal 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors' Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the BGl might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground — *a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.*' The Hon'ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that ''irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.'* Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

UI. Bombay 

In the Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plan of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granUd by the Central Government. It was proposed that the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Syko's scheme of village improvement 
In the beginning of October we find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was "to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience.*' Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
siug itself. 

un. A. I. c. c. 

In the middle of October there was held at the "Congress House*', 
Madras, a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considered was the question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of the proceedings we may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of Ais 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya Erlpalant placed before the Honse the following resolution of 
the Working Committee— 

“Oonsideringj the long interval of time that is boaad to elapse before the next 
gener^ provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of politioal 
conditions during this Jon^ period, this Committee Is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also Inadvisable and impolitlo to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the quesUon 
being discussed in the country/’ 

Ad amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasam who in 
his speech contended that **it was wrong to say that It was now pre- 
mature to decide the question, The interval of time beWeen now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to bo done/^ He proceeded to plead for a definite load, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may ad4 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision In that case and In this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was It born, as Its erttlcs say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Fedeiation which held its 17th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. The PresidentUl address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri— which 
will he found In its due place in this Regie ter— should be carefully road 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues— from the Liberal point of 
view— the point as to what should be the attitude of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
here the argument at some length, and it will be Interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view. 

Ib diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go Into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof, 
others hold that we must eater the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Uounclls, but must not aooept office ; others, that there Is no purpose In going Into 
tne Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that Is, make its working Impossible. We must reverse the 
Ola saying ^at we should oo-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary, we must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, whore 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. 

^ -1 j dnoision as between these alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

because it is unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will work 
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you*\ If you do not work the Act the Act does not thereby become unworkable. 
If you were so united that by refusing to work the Act, It should become unworkable, 
this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have secured every 
provision that you wanted. We are disorganise, and disunited. That la why the 
Act Is thurst on ns with the assurance that If wo did not work the Act, others may 
still he found In the country to work It. These do not mind what the majority 
think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go In and work 
the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go In and 
work the Act 

“Keeping our unprogresslvo elements from the Councils, Is it not In itself 
desirable, nay Is It not necessary ? Now then, can there oe any doubt that the 
progressive parties In the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
natlonallstlc elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any Haw 
in this argument ? I see none. It Is then absolutely necessary that the entry Into 
the Councils should bo accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. You must go 
into the Councils In largo numliers. In fact you must bo there in a majority or at 
least in sufficient numbers to have a controlling iniluenco. Then you may be Invited 
to form tho ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit In opposition 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit In opposition, some one else will undcrlake 
to form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, 
by opposing all measures of Government, even If they should be beneficial ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was In full sympathy with It, unless you had tho 
country backing you in any such programme. It you went Into tlio Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all tho provinces you succooded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. Tho unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to bo created. When that unity Is created it may 
be that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
unity may be the result of work done in tho country. It may bo tho result of 
working within tho Council also. The work within tho Oouncll will quicken the 
work in the country. In power, you will bo able to do a groat deal moro than In 
opposition ; ono gets more support in power than in opposition from tlio official 
hierarchy right up to the top. Contact and association toll more than tho merit of 
any question. For your beneficent measures you may be sure of support from tlie 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support even where the support Is invoked for lll-ooncolved and wrong-headed 
measures. 

“Wrecking as a programme Is ofvqnestlonablo wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances Is refusal to mako those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth tlio path of work and achlovement. 

The Bight Hon'ble V. 8. Sritiivaea Sastrf said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of our weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escape, they 
must submit. Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of the framing :of the provisions of 
the new Act.. .There was no incongruity in severely condemning the 
constitution and working It, as the thing had been thurst upon ns with- 
out our seeking or co-operation Jt was in our hands to make use 

even of this evil instrument for securing our purpose. 

With regard to* the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from (he Presidents speech— 

While It Is essential that programme-makers should know what has been done in 
other countries, they cannot mmply transcribe them wholesale Into their programme 
without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. There Is soma 
informed and much uninformed planning In the country in Imitation of the Five- 
Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the word, plan- 
ning, and the idea behind It are in danger of becoming discredited. But a 
programme Is neoessary without delay. 
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If the masses of the population, now steeped In poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. The relief to ^ricultnrists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase In these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introdiictiou of cottage and village 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for tho rural population. Nationalisa- 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment in each case on tho merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of economic life. Fair condi- 
tions of life and fair distribution of the prohts of industry as between capital and 
labour must be secured if need be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in tho distribution of wealth Is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. 

LVI. “The Moving Pictuke^^ 

In this last parapfraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. We 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines wc dismiss tbe picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture — which is both shaded and blurred. Tho 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play Is quite natural in tho assemblage of com- 
plex aud complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 

be even welcomed* not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But in the resultant it should tend to be a 

harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that are 
“cro88ing'\ or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round oflT the angularities 

of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 

into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings and adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what arc so and what are not cannot he told 
unless we inspect the background where the key- board of the ‘'moving 
picture*' works, 

LVn. “The Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of tbe whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it — not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steidy white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
‘^ispassionate aud calm. It should reveal fho inner working of our 
iuoividual and group miuds. It should psycho-analyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds. The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. [Spedcdly con- 
tributed by Prof. Promothomth Mukhopadhya.) 
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Autumn Semon— Simla— I7th. to 28th. September 1935 


Tho Council of state commenced the autumn session at Simla on the 17tfc. 
SeptemLer 1935. IborG was a fair attendanco, Sir Maucchjee Dadabhoy presided. 

Sir Maurice Brayshay informed the Ifouso that the capital required for providing 
fans m third class comparfments of first class railways would bo from one and a 
tra ^ rupees. ITence, they were unable to embark on it Information 

was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments. 

Lvdian Trooos in Ar\ssls'ia 


Thf? adjournment motion of /?<zi Bahadur M, P. Mchrotra was discussed onlv for 
forty minutes when it was witlidrawii. Tho mover as well as the supporters disclaim- 
ed any intention to censure the Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assiiranco tliat the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India’s defence and if used it must bo at British (Jovernment’s cost. 

Mr. /*. N, Sojiru stressed that tho Standing ('ommitti'es of both ITouses could 
he consulted by tlio tho Government of India before sending the troops. Mr. Mahomed 
radsha and Mr llosam Imam supnorted tho suggestion for tho Standing Committee. 

1 i . Betrand (7/a»c7y, Political Secretary, pointed out that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to piotcct Indians and other Britisli subjects and the 
entire cost of tho despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. 

His Excellency the Commander -in-C hie f said that tlio troops had boon sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by tho Civil Government. His 
pi'rsoual view was if iho ^ legislature presented an absolutely agreed proposal which 
was vyoikahle. then the Government would seriously consider It. Let it be remember- 
ed. His Excellency said, i^uestions like the despatch of tioops were decided quickly 
and if Standing Committees composed of representives of lar-off provinces were to 
bo (jonsultcd there would bo delay. Answering Mr. tlamsaran Das His Excellency 
infonnod that if England \yere really seriously entangled in the war, they wore bound 
to have a considerable period of warning. There might be many occasions In which 
India might Jiavo to give a T^ick answer, such as the holding of the western gate- 
way (Aden) or holding the oi] sunp/v in the I'eisian Gulf. In such a case quick 
answers about sending troops would be necessaiy. But normally there would bo plenty 
of time to consult the icgislatUj.^. His Excellency added “If we go to war, wo wish 
to go with India behind it.” 


Drugs Enquiry Report 

18th. SEPIfEMBER In the Council of State to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early effect to "tho conclusions of tho Drugs 
inquiry Committee. The mover explained tho operation of laws in the various coun- 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to take effective remedy in the interest of tho health of the people. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
were to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of the Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing the sale of spurious 
arugs. tiir 1. Sethna quoted from the present la nr and also the views of the Magis- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. Ho contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
uru^ escaped. 

-1 ^pmehandra^ on behalf of the Government, said that tho problem was prima- 

P^jgvincial and the Government of India could only co-operate regarding logisla- 
tion. The provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
^ Government of India wore asked to embark on legisJa- 

tha ^ present law was found unfit and inadequate. Unless 

Governments were prepared for simultaneous action in the matter 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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India were to take steps in centrally administered areas, the cost would be in the 
nei^bourhood of three lakhs. 

l^i Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Daa^ Mr. 8. Askuram and Mr. Boasain Imam 
joined in supporting tlie demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenous and imported, was 
essential for the hemth of the people. 

Sir N. Ckokay regretted the non-poaaumus attitude of the Government and, 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramchandra detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauli, 
Calcutta and other centres. 

The amendment of Sir Phiroze Sethna was carried by 24 votes against 19. The 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official cheers. 

Women Franchise 

Tlie Council then adopted Mr. Hoaaain Imam' a resolution urging the removal of sex 
disqualification and enfranchisement of women having requisite qualification to vote 
in the Council of State elections, which was supported by Mr. Banerjee and Mr. M. 
Padika. Mr. T. Sloan, Home Secretary, announced that the Government’s attitude 
was one of strict neutrality. 


Indian Army Officers 

Rai Bahadur Lala At. P. Atehrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to repeat the expedient of recruitment of 100 British officers to 
meet the shortage of the Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 1930. The 
mo vei asked what was the necessity for recruitment this time, whereby the pace of 
Indiauisation was retarded. If the Government wished, they could accelerate 
Tndianisation by promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase in 
the number of cadets of the Indian Military Academy over and above the present 
figure of 60. 

his Excellency the Commander-in^Chief thought that the mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced the Government of India to follow the present course. 
Ho said that owing to an immense expansion of the Army during the war and 
undor-reoruitment in the years immediately succcooding it, it became necessary to 
re-adjust the proportion of* officers of the different ranks, namely, captains, majors, 
colonels, etc., and eliminate a large number of senior officers. The bringing in of 100 
British officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their part to slow the pace of 
Indiauisation. After the actual cadres wore reduced, about 1,859 officers loft the 
Indian Army between 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep the correct proportion 
of the various lanks of officeis and there existed an abnormal distribution of officers 
His Excellency stressed that it would be impossible to follow tho mover’s suggestion 
of bringing in large numbers of young officers from the bottom. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrote-a withdrew his resolution. 

Protection of Milch Cattle 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved that tho bill to protect milch cattle be 
referred to a joint committee of the Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr. J. C. Baner^'ee, Mr. H. l\ Barua, Lala Ramsaran Daa and the Raja of 
Darbha/nga supported tho motion, while Sir Mahomed Hayat Khan Noon^ opposed it. 

Mr. Ramachandra.^ on behalf of the Government, opposed the motion and said that 
there was no danger of milch cattle going down and quoted figures to show that 
tho number, on the other hand, was steadily increasing. The object of the mover 
would be gained by improving the breed and the Government were doing all that 
was necessary in that direction. The motion was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 

Indians Overseas 

Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Secretary of tho Government of India in charge of Indians overseas to cope 
with the problem affecting their interests which was growing in number and com- 
plexities m the different parts of the world. Sir P. Sethna tracM the history of the 
Indian emigration problem and prior to 1012 for over 80 years, the Government’s 
Dolicy had been one of benevolent but watchful neutrality. Now there were over 
25 lakhs of Indians outside India and tho Government of India could not reasonably 
claim that their interests in the different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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What was worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
amnst Indians depriving them of their legitimate rights, especially in Kenya. 
Zuizibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern- 
ment of India to be able to be more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Mr. Bamachandra, replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in this matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still ponding. He admitted that under the new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would bo taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Becretary and one Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
wort but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna^ in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th. 

Protection to Glass Industry 

20lh. SEPTEMBER: —In the Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P. Meh- 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the industry, merely on the ground 
that the case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, tho industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection. 

Mr. T, A. Stewart^ Commerce Secretary, said that the Government were not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. Tho anticipation that alkaline 
worES would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. The Govern- 
ment by altering tho duty on tho imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would bo ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. Hoasain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and tho textile industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advant^es ? Was it because the glass industry was poor, that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdiah Prasad^ Mr. Jagannath Pandit^ Mr. S. Aakuran and 
Mr. P. N, Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed. the industry might oe crippled for over. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade pnnciples of the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his convictions on the Government. 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s si^gestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between the major industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elects members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

SXXBLINQ 

Mr. Boeeain Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
absj^ from floating sterling loans in the future. 

The mover reoaued that on March 20, 1932, his resolution lor the reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government. But a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in the market. lu September the same year, ho was told by the Finance 
Secretary that tlie Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
193.3 from the Treasury balance. But tlio Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at three and a half percent. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up this debt. He argued that tho Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 19'}2, the Secretary of State made India the scape- goat. The recent 
slerling loan was also not urgent, for tho Secretary of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally, Mr. Hossain imam opined that within a period of 16 years since tho 
introduction of Reforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Buta Singh thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the chem)est market. 

Mr. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, affirmed that there was no truth In tho statement 
that the Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
ting was resortotf to, unless money was requiiod. A largo proportion of sterling or 
rupees.debts were incurred for productive purpo.seR. The policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Grigg that the Government finances should lie based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not bo done wdth a more wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest with a view to paying oft’ 
storing debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Recently, there had been reduction in the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place firactioal 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if tho rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in the course of the next few years. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das a.sked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised in India at the same rate, 

Mr. Tallents: Because payments in England are made in sterling. 

Mr. Hossain Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. 

Indians in Kenya 

Mr. P. N, Sapru's resolution regarding Kenya was withdrawn, after a brief dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians oven in a Crown colony. He stressed that the matter w'as of fundamental import- 
ance to Indians in which India’s honour and ultimately allegiance to the British 
Crown were involved. The highlands rejiresentcd the best lauds in Kenya and he de- 
manded why Indians who hdhjod considerably to build Kenya were deprived of an 
opportunity to acquire lands. lie feared that giving effect to the Carter ('ommission’s 
recommendations would deprive even tho elemental y rights of Indian settlers. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an identi- 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the puphe on the question. Ho 
emphasised the strong views of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they still adhered. He referred to the debate in tho Assembly last March since w'hen 
they mado representations to tho Colonial Office througli the Secretary of State for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already tukon, Mr. 
Sapru’s resolution was belated. Mr. Ramchandra pointed out that the suliject was still 
one of negotiations and that the correspondqnco could, not be published, until the 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was witlidrawn. Tfio House a^jourued. 

Official Bills 

, 'Bills, as' .passed .by .tlip issemWy aijd,,tw!jinotions 
were passed by the Council of State at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes,. They, 
were the amending Bills to the Arrav Act, tho Central Provinces Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and the Provincial Insolvency Act. 

.The two) motions . were for < electing a member each to serve on the ^Standing 
Committee oi t^e Posts and Tel^raph Dopartment and the ' Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council. The Council adjourned till when* the- certified iSriminal 
Law Billfwas taken up.fon.oonaideratiomoi < < . i/ n i m 
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CBIHINAL Law AMENDltENX BILL 

CniMiKiiL Law Amendment Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Thelgalleries wore crowded to-day. promlnont porsons includ- 
ing Mr. Griffiths, Bengal Oivilian and Mr. M. S. Aney, Nationalist Party Leader in the 
Aisemblv, when the Council of State commenced discussion of the Criminal Law Bill 
as certined by the Oovornor-Oeneral. 

Mr, T, Sloan^ Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed in the inter- 
est of peace and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with the 
possible revival or civil disobedience and forces of terrorism, Communism and oommu- 
nalism. The Government attached importance to the Bill, which they considered 
essential in the interests of India The refusal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a recommended form to bo acoepted 
or rejected but not to bo amended. Mr. Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not influonco the attitude of the House in considering the Bill 
with due sense of responsibility. Referring to the civil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress loaders including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a normal feature of ex- 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the picketers’ religious, economic and political views. The Bill would not apply 
to peaceful picketing resorted to in industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character. As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1908 was found by the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of such asso- 
ciations, it was necessary to remove their headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
tliat it was either dead or dying, for there was plenty of evidence that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly infecting new victims. It showed itself also in Ajmer, the 
United Provinces and Bihar. Any relaxation of the control of the Press whose writ- 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the Press would follow, when- 
ever control was relaxed. iCriticism of the Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facts for seditious propaganda must be checked. Though the control of the 
Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded. 

The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press provisions was 
not that they would exercise restraining influence on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable the Government to deal with the manifestation in an ofloctivo man- 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark. 

As regards Communism, tiie objects as published were the violent overthrow of the 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Soviet Govern- 
ment, confiscation of lands, etc. Communalism was the latest danger which also ob- 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governmenls 
unanimously favoured all the provisions of the Bill. Seldom had the Government of 
India obtained such unanimity In favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroze Sethna was the first Opposition speaker. He felt inclined to support 
the Bill in respect of the provisions relating to terrorism. Communism and commu- 
nalism and was even ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Press, but as the 
Bill had come certified to which no amendment could bo made, he was constrained not 
to support the Bill. The Bill was apparently intended to make plain-sailing for the 
Government for all time, for why should the Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Federal Government to have such an Act ? Why not 
have this Bill for throe or five years ? Why in perpetuity ? This was its chief “defect 
and as the Council by tlie Oovernor-General’s certification was deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose it. 

Whenever any reforms were about to be inaugurated, there were repressive laws. 
It almost showed that Britishers wore unable to carry on the administration in India 
without some repressive legislation or other. Sir P. C. Sethna congratulated the 
Government on aeleting the provisions relating to civil disobedience itself. He hoped 
that this was not done by way of a sop, so that the rest of the Bill might be 
accepted In toto by the Legislature. He wnole-heartedly favoured the provisions 
against terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Government must 
adequately satisfy national aspirations. He was glad that an anti-terrorist league was 
formed in Bengal with branches. 

If the communistic activities wore dangerous, they must bo simpressed, but it 
would be sheer folly to attempt to kill the thought of Communism, Were the Govern- 

U 
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ment going to ban Prof. Laski, Mr. MacMurray and a host of other writers? An anti- 
dote to Communism was a well-oonsidered, practical system of social and economic 
reconstruction. Communalism could be suppressed, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impai’tiahty and show no bias against 
anv community. But no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet oommu- 
nalism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act were 
quite sufficient. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hafeez referred to the prosecutions by the Punjab Govern- 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with the Shahidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim mombors of the 
legislatures, as to the course of action they should adopt as regards the Bill before 
the House. However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of the Punjab Govern- 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that the Government should give careful 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of the measure. He 
supported tho Bill. 

liai Bahadur M. P. Afehrotra said that it was an irony of fato that every instal- 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at tho present time also. Speaking on tho merits 
of the Bill, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were due to 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out the evil. The 
best method was to develop industries and find out avenues of employment for tho 
yoiPhs of the country. If that was done, the movement would die a natural death. 

Referring to communalism, ho asked whether tho most superior appointments at 
present monopolised by non-Indians wore not part of (Jovernraeut’s policy of sectarian- 
ism. By suppressing tho Press, commiinalihm could not bo stamped out. lie divined 
that tho motive of the Bill was that they wanted to establish tho rule of order rather 
than law. Tho speaker quoted opinions expressed in tho old Imperial Council by Mr. 
Ookhale and Sir M. Dadabhoy (now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those wore said 25 years ago. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra : You wore perhaps of tho same age then as ourselves 
(Laughter). 

Mr, Mitchell,, Leader of tho ITouso, asked whether the speaker was in order to 
quote tho views expressed years ago by one who now occupied tho cliair. 

The President : It is not proper etiquette. Tho hon’bic member would bo showing 
good taste by not referring to such view's. 

Continuing, Kai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted tho views of Sir Cliarles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended ttiat tho proposed Press I^w would act as a detorrout on 
the diffusion of knowledge and tho Bill taken as a whole was meant to bo luxury to 
safeguard tho interests of Oovoinment officers. 

Mr. J, C, Banerjee described tho Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to cure local disease in tlio Punjab and Bengal, tho Government had brought 
foiwvard a Bill for tho whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of lcgi.slation on the whole of India for the sake of dealing with u 
local disease. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru opposed the Bill as being inconsistent w'ith tho basic princlple-^j 
of liberal democracy. It would mean tho funeral of democracy while India W'as still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for tho future Govoruraent of vested interests to crush 
tho ojiposition political parties by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting their funds. 
He would rather trust tho British executive thau the Government of vested interests. 
The verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the Bill at consideration stage was perfectly 
legitimate. Why did not the Oovornraent accept at least the suggestions of the Gov- 
ernment’s own friends before certifying the Bill ? 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, ho criticised them as being opposed to tho 
principles of British jurisprudence. It was true that civil disobedience haa not been 
eompletely abandoned, but the Government, by this Bill, only helped civil resistors, 
who elevated suffering to the levels of religion. If tho Government followed a wise 
and generous policy, there would be no civil disobodicnco. Ho suspected that the Bill 
was really in the nature of a further safeguard. 

Mr. Sapru exhaustively criticised the provisions relating to the Press and, after 
paying a tribute to the work of eminent Indian journalists in the progress of Indi% 
condemned the provisions as intended to muzzle tho Press. Mr. Sapru was prepared 
for no comjiromise over the Press provisions and said that the Government’s booklet 
contained writings of a section of the Press only jin the Punjab and Bengal. Why 
then should the United Provinces Press or Press (ot other provinoes be penalised ? 
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For the powth of responsible government, there should be a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would be difficult to grow unaer this Bill. lie condemned terrorism as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding communalism, he said that 
for part of it, tlie responsibility rested on the British Government in India by making 
communalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga supported the measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. Stato-holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount duty to strengthen the Gov- 
ernmonvs hands to keep a check on those factors, which had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it was intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and communal uurest 
did not assume uglier sliapo, it was because the executive wore fully armed to deal 
with tliem. The Maharaja asked : “Should wo wait till civil disobedience re-appears, 
till there are more muidcrs and dacoities committed by terrorists, till tho Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unie.st developed into civil war and then re- 
arm the executive with the necessary jiowcrs to meet tho situation or should wo 
give the power liero and now to maurtain peaceful atmosphere V Tho Bill, if placed 
on the statute book, would enalile the situation to improve still further. There is no 
Machiavellian design in the present Government, for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of oflioo to rospousillo Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold tlio piesent executive responsil>le for the maiutenance of law and order, 
wojnubt aim it N\ith power to dischaige its duties.” 

Mr. i/. Suhrau'ardy coming from Midnapoie said that the Government wore justi- 
fied to biiug forw'urd tlio Bill. But when it was twnco rejected by the popular house 
why should the Governrmmt tliiust it down India’s tliroat V He preferred the Govern- 
ment waiting till Deooraber and if, after then, the sitimtion was to bocome bad, then 
they could bring forwaid the Bill. 

Mr. K. N. N. Hinha of Nashiporo was not prepared to arm tho executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measure for any future contingency. However, ho 
would have preferred extending for a few years the life of the existing Act. As it 
was not possible to suggest ameiidmoiiK, he would leiuain neutral. 

Mr. Campbell of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that tho Gov- 
cruor-Geneial, while certif>iiig the Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it W’as nocos'^ary for tlie welfare of the peojilo of India. He behoved 
tliat there would arise few* "occasions for action under this Bill and if tho people 
observed the law, tho Hill would for all practical purjioso remain a dead letter. 

Raja Charanpt Singh aud Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
tho Bill as necessary for supr(‘ssing subversive movemont.s. 

Sir N, Choksy oxpiiressod the opinion that those who opposed the measure had 
not discussed it on its meiit and had bide-tmckcil tho arguments in their refusal 
to face facts. Ho l>ohoved that prevention was better than cure and the poBcy of tho 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to tlio masses was still fresh in me- 
mory. Jlo was of opinion that picketing could never bo peaceful. He whole-heartedly 
supported tho Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das^ leader of the Opposition, said that they were 
left in the unfair position of either accepting or rejecting tho Bill. Ilonco theVc was 
no alternative left to them, but to oppose it in toto. He appealed to the Government 
to reconsider tho matter and in tho light of the conclusive verdict of tho Assembly. 
Drop the Bill and leave tho local Councils to take local measui'es to deal with danger 
agfunst which the Govornmout wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to tlio Government to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would be iiaw*iso to arm tlie Government with permanent 
legislation as that would retard the healthy growth of democratic admiuistjation and 
outlook. 

Sir Mohammed Hayat Khan Noon^ witli his knowledge as Comraissionor in tho 
Punjab, testified to tho fact that the ordinary law" failed and it was only by emergency 
powers given in 1930 that tho Government could deal witli tho various menaces. 

Tho Council then adjourned. 

25Ui. SEPTEMBER During tho debate to-day Mr. V, K, Kalikar was the 
first speaker on the Bill. He accused tlio Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harry Haig, former Homo Member to the popular House, that 
the Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other- 
wise would lie in others’ hands than the Government's. The British Government 
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still pinned their faith to democracy and Parliamontary institutions and they were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy, If 
they wanted such enactments it was bettor they tlirow away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognised oven under tlio Gandhi-lrwin Pact and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
^Buglar Times,” also the worst specimens of which ho would make a present to tho 
Home Member. (Laughter). 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice. Tho fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government. The only change in the circumstances in India 
since 1932 was tho suspension of civil disooedienco. Honco, the Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to chock tho ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But according to public statements of tho Congress leaders and 
oven speeches In the Assembly, the Civil Disobedience moiitalitv could not die. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed tho measure, because they did not want that tho 
Government should have powers to kill civil aisobedience again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. Tho picketing mentality was against the basic 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justification for the Government making tho Bill permanent Was that 
they did not foresee within tho measure of time, when tho triple menace of 
terrorism, Commimism and communal unrest would bo loss serious than at present. 
Tho terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly because of revulsion of feeling 
against the terrorist methods. But since tho last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
there had boon 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
dacoities and certain armed robbery, in which bombs and other weapons w'oro 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of the murder of a Police 
constable by a suspect, when arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and though Sir Heniy Craik 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition wore against such doctrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctilnes through Indian propagandists trained 
in Communists school abroad and with communist funds were steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding communalism. Sir Henry Craik recalled tho Karachi, Lahore, Firozabad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakliali riots and said that tho “Govern- 
ment would be failing in their duty, if they allowed tho poison of communal hatred 
to spread in India”. For one unrest, the Government oflicors had prevented at least 
twenty. (Cheers). Most of the district officers were Indians and their main pro- 
occupation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

Gme Homo Member emphatically denied the statement (hitherto completely unsubs- 
tantiated) that the Government were responsible for communal hatred. Whenever 
any communal disturbances occurred, both parties cried “Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and British Judges”. There is no use in blaming the Government. 
Never in my experience of 36 yeai’s have I known communal unrest so great a 
menace to peace as in India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the provisions relating to the Press 
and invited any member of the House to come and wado through the 429 printed 
pa^os containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself as to tne seditious prop^anda and incitoment to murder. He added 
that there was a section of tho Press, which owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. 

A Member : Why did the Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 

Sir Henry Craik : Because they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are wo 
to keep quiet ? 

Rat Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra : They should be merely contradicted. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Craik said that the terrorist, tho Communist, the sedition- 
monger and the civil disobedience-man, all interfered with the liberty of the people 
of their victims. The Government were bound to protect the ordinary peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, from the interference of the revolutionary, the terrorist and the 
civil disobedience-man. 

Mr. Hosaain Imam^ vigorously opposing the measure, said that it was worse than 
the ordinance itself. The Governor* General oould have dropped the measure, after it 
was twice rejected by the assembly. Could not the Goy<$r3ior-General have modified 
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the measnre to make it less nnacceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict* 
ing the liberty ot the Press to oritioise Indian States’ Kulers, which would expire 
soon, had boon givion permanent lease of life. 

Sir, lianganayakulu Naidu said that the Bill would create a large number of 
MussoVims, who would make mincemeat of every progesalve movement. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Narayanamami Chetiy supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Lala Jagdiih Prasad and Mr. V, C. Vellingiri Oounder opined 

that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Raja Qhazanfer AU Khan,, whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions would arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper discroation. 

Mr. Mahomed Fadsha said that m view of the happenings in the Punjab, he felt 
inclined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 

because he felt there wa.s need for continuance of the law for some time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan^ winding up the debate, recalled that the present Act, 
which WM proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 

largo majorities in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Act would bo applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whoso policy had ooen to ultimately establish the greatest Federation which 
the world had ever soon and which will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when the 
House rose for the day. 

Improvement of Jail Libraries 


26 lh. SEPTEMBER :—In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
the improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Dewan Bahadur 0. Narayanaswami 
Chetti complained that oven religious books like tho lUmayan and the Mahabai'atha 
w'cro not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
j)ages were missing. Though tlio matter concerned the provinces, the Government 
of India should take tho initiative in the matter and dolo out funds to the various 
jails. 

Mr. 7! Solan sympathised with the resolution and referred to the Government’s 
order issued in 1930 which was reiterated in last May. He assured tho House that 
they would do what they could to see that jail authorities did not neglect their 
responsibility. 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Cheiti wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 


Export op Gold 

Mr. Hoasain Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government to purchase 
gold at tho current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold. Whilo ad- 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold reauirements. He pointed out that 
wuM England the Gold Standard on the same date, i. e., September 21, 1931. 

England was prudent enough during the period to augment nor gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty orores of rupees, India had done nothing 

to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor through 

unchecked gold export. The policy of laissez faire had proved ruinous. India’s 
sterling debt had not been reduced a bit. 

Ba% Bahadur Ramsarandas stressed how the Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that unchecked export of gold was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that the Government imposed limitation 
thereon. 

Mr. P , C, Tallents, Finance Secretary, was Imperfectly heard in the gallery. 
^ op]Ms^ the resolution. He pointea out that sinoe Britain went off the Gold 

standard in September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 of 
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ounces of gold. During the previous seven years from 1924-25 to 1930-31, she im- 
ported on balance about 332 lakhs of ounces of gold. Bhe had not yet, therefore, 
exported as much as she had imported during those seven years but still had a mar- 
gin of thirty-eight lakhs of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during the 
seven speoined years she had paid 194 and a half orores of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went off the Gold Standard, she received 233 
crores of rupees. India would thus make a proht over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 orores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by the Government. Would Mr. Hosam Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession. If all gold exported since 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of the Bank, their notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been affected. 

Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and reap the 
benefits of his past thrift ? If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and the distressed cultivator would find his 
reserves bringing him less. It was in the interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Govornment of India had hitherto refrained 
from impo.sing a duty on export. 

Mr. I/ossatn Imam reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Criminal Law Bill (contd.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statemont of Mr. Mitchell^ leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion the Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala RamaarandaSy Mr. P. N. Sapru and a few other members of the Progressive 
Party were not present in the Chamber. The President put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and carried. 

It was only when the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General was being 
put for the last time that Lala Eiamsarandas, Mr. Bapru and two others entered and 
found that it was too late to speak. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

The Employment of Women 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify tho draft convention con- 
cerning employment of w^omen during night and also passed the Bill amending tho 
Factories Act. The House passed the Bill amending certain onactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28th, 

28Ui. SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for tho session 
to-day. 

CoFFE Cess Bill 

The Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr. T, A, Stewart^ who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton and lac. Ail administrations 
in Bouth India had pressed for it and so had a big majority of coffee-growers. The 
cess would be small, barely one per cent ad valorem to staii; with and the composi- 
tion of the Committee would give a majority to Indians. 

Mr. IIo88ain Imam admired all oesses but had doubts about this. How would it 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffee under the Ottawa Pact ? The compo- 
sition of the Committee might, he thought, be improved by giving representation to 
labour and Mr. Sapru, the consistent supporter of the workers’ interests that ho is, 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr. 0. Narayanaewami Cbetti and Mr. Y. C. Yeliingiri 
Gounder, all spoke supporting the Bill and Mr. Btew^^renlied to Mr. Eossain Imam’s 
points. Ee held up Kenya’s example as worthy oi being Mowed and hoped that later 
there may be a case for asking lor increased preference. The Bill was passed. 

The lubbnlpore-Chattisgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation iMU was also 
passed. Mr. Mehrotra, who wanted to refer to certain xeoent judgments of the Allahabad 
High Gouit, was pulled up by the President The Uouiml then adjoamed iina das. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session — Simla— '2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the liegislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 2nd. Sep- 
tember 1935. Sir Abdur Rahim^ President, took the chair. There was good attendance 
in the House and public galleries. The proceedings began in a spirit of good cheer 
when a number of new members, including Government front benchers, were applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Faqir Chand^ sitting member of 
tlie Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blacf^tl and Mr. Ayyangar, who 
died since the last session. 

Adjohrxment Motto.vs Disallowed 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by the Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mr. Mohanlal Saxena's visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern the Governor-General in Council 
(Congress benches ‘shame’, ‘shame’). The President next took up Seth Oovind Das' 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldicis of tho King’s Regiment, Jubbulpore. Sir 
jV. N. ^?fVcar objected stating that the matter was subjudice. The President ruled 
the motion out of order. 

While the previous adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Dull was disallowed on 
technical ground, Mr. Satyamurthts motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President and the debate was fixed at 4 in the afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the Governor-General. 

Criminal I 4 AW Amendment Bill 1935* 

Sir Henry Oraik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill was likely to prove contentious but ho expressed the hope that they 
would be able to do do it without bitterness. On his side he assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the di.scussion. 

*Texl of the Bill. The following is the text of the Bill “Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the criminal law in tho manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows 

1. (1) This Act may bo called the Criminal I^aw Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India including British Bolucliistan and Sonthal 
Parganas. 

2. (1) Sub-section <3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4, G, 8 , 15, 17 and the amend- 
ments to the Act of 1932 are hereby repealed. 

^2) Sub-section (3) of sectson 1 of tho ludian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In the preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word ‘tempora- 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four’ and words and figures ‘section four or’ shall be 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause ( 111 ) shall be omitted. 

6 . In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, tlio words 
‘so lonff as this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be’ shall, wherever they 
oocur, be omitted. 

7. In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, tho words ‘so 
long as this Aot remmns in force’ shall be omitted. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons : — ^The following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attached to the Bill : — 

Criminal Law Amendment Aot, 1932, will 'expire on December 18. The Go- 
Ternment of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Aot in a permanent form. 

12 
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The President held that no breach of privilege was committed. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 


Pbov. Insolvbncjt Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. Sir 
N. N. Sirear's Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi- 
late the terms of Sec. 39 to those of Sec. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar sa^s : 
“There is judicial authority for the proposition that a composition under section 
39, Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a creditor has not 
taken part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (III of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable in 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former Act and section 45 of the 
latter Act indicates that the effect of the order of discharge is substantially the same 
under both the Acts and there is no good reason why the effect of a compromise 
should not similarly be the same. This Bill is designed to assimiliate the terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi- 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. N» Sircar's another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to make it clear that a preliminary appli- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must be made and decided oe- 
fore a substantive application for order to set aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative course of depositing tlio total decretal 
amount. 

Sir N, N. Sircars next Bill makes small changes in the Incometax Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Manpur regulations in consequence of the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


The present Act includes, (1) provisions against certain forms of intimidation (sec- 
tions 2 to 4 and 6 to 8) ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace 
(section 13) ; and (3) provisions to secure greater control over the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at present in abeyance. The Government have, 
therefore, decided not to continue the provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, namely, sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of the Act. ^ ? 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picketting has not ceased with the civil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a means of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
who differ from political, economic or religious views of picketters. It is likely to 
be the main feature of any subversive movement and it cannot be dealt with efifec- 
tively under the ordinary law. The Govi^rnment, therefore, propose to give permanent 
effect to section 7 which will, as at prosent, not come into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

Section 13 confers on the Government powers to take certain action in connection 
with places used for the purposes of an unlawful association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Cnminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Act. It is 
therefore, logical to give permanent effect to the provisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are formed for the furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to enable them to deal effectively with such 
associations when they are of dangerous character. 

S^tion 5 of the Act, 1932 makes it an offence to disseminate the contents of pros- 
cribed documents. It is a logical supplement to the Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act (1931) and section 99- A, Code of criminal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same period of validity as those Acts. Sections 14 to 16 continue and extend the 
scope of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 1931. Having regard to the conti- 
nuance of the terrorist movement and to the existence of the movement which has 
for its object to overthrow the present social and economic system by violent ma^ na 
and oonstently recurring outbursts of communal feeling the (Government cannot safely 
relax their existing powers for the control of the press and of unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers. ^ " 
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A&ht Act Amendment BiUi 

Mr. Tottenham' a amendiog the Armv Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sections in 

sec. 103-A enabling the Governor-Geaeral-in-Counoil to release such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind and 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the time of 
committing the alleged offence. The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
in the Act, one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Vehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik'a Bill tc amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the s^ges- 
tion that purely technical offences under the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and imsons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says : ‘Tn 1932 
the Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider the taxa- 
tion of road traffic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable at 
the option of the alleged offender. The Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation. 
It is thought that the offences under sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Act should not be 
made eorapoundalilo and as regards the offences against the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of the Act it is jironosed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to be made non-componndable. Other offences should be made 
compoundable with the permission of a court either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not o.xcpeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver's 
licence will be liable to be endorsed under sub-section (2) of section 18. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty has been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on the driver’s licences should subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 11 of the Act’. 

Employment of "Women in Night 

Mr. Mitchell 'moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning the 
employment of women during the night (revi.sed 1934) adopted at the 18th session of 
the International Labour Conference. Mr. Mitchell said that the resolution was neces- 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice that the convention passed 
in 1919 ^id apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. The 
Government of India now adhered to the original convention and ratified the new one, 
thus going in the desired direction. The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr. Mttciiell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of empl^ment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law m line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at this stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

The motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Oauba did not move his 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Satyamurthi wished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 

S ore. He promised not to refer to the matters pending before the court but felt a 
ebate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing. 

The President held the motion could not be discussed without referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on tidal and therefore ruled it out of order. 

CmEMXTOGnxPH Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that the measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wished he would not ohiect to its reference to a select 
oomxoittee. The motion for the select oommittee was adopted. 
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Aligarh Muslim University Act Amendment Bill 

Sir 0, S, Bajpai then moved the consideration of the BiJI to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act already passed by the Council of State, making the appointment of 
pro-vice-chancolJor purely discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. 

Mr. Shaukat AH proposed an amendment to abolish the post of pro-vice- 
chancellor. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as due notice of the amendment was not 
given. The President upheld the objection. 

Mr. O, S, Bajpai tthen moved the adoption of clause 2 of the Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat AH opposing recalled the original verdict of the court in favour of 
the abolition of the post and alleged that tJiere was corruption and jobbery which 
would continue if the two posts were kept. ‘Ijet Dr. Ziauddm live in a singular glory.’ 
He reminded the House that the Rahimtoola report w'hich made Dr. Ziauddin retire 
seven years ago was throwm to the winds. 

Sir O. S. Baipat replied that the original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the nro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation 
of Mr. Shaukat Ali that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro- vice-chancellor. Therefore tho allegation of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
that the Government desired to interfere was baseless. The clause was adopted 
without a division. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill bo passed. At this stage the clock struck 4 
and the House proceeded to discuss Mr. Nilkanta Das’ adjournment motion. 

Indian Troops for Abyssini,^ 

Mr. Nilkanta Das moved a censure motion, protesting against the Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting tho House oi without consulting the 
public opinion. He also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
be used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia. He had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Nilkanta Das to Italy’s attitude and Signor Mussolini’s descrip- 
tion of coloured races were objected to by Mr. Acheson^ Foreign Secretary and Sir 
N. N. Sircar^ Leader of the House, The latter quoted from rresident raters ruling 
in the course of a similar adjournment motion in respect of sending troops to China 
wherein it was laid down that no references w'ould be made affecting foreign relations. 
Sir N. N. Sircar held that Mr. Nilkanta Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just overstepped it. 

Mr. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, admitted that the Government were under the 
obligation to consult the" legislature whenever it w'as possible, if any question arose 
about sending troops from India for the purpose other than the defence of India. On 
this occasion the Government did not deviate from that undei taking. Of the 1,600 
British subjects there w^ero 1,000 Indians. There was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers. The press in India had been suggesting and members of tlie House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
immediate action was necessary. This w'as in August when the House w’as not in 
session. Hence it was not possible to consult the House. After all only 100 men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not make any difference even 
if there was war. For sending only 100 men to reinforce tho legation guard the cost 
of which would be borne by the British Government, the Government did not deserve 
censure. If it was censured the House would he calling ridicule on its own heads. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he personally approved of the Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of the weak. 

Sardur Mangal Singh joined tho issue with Maulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wishing that the British Government would bear half the cost of British troops from 
India, he supported the action taken and hoped the motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Malaviya said that if ever the Government acted rightly 
during tho last 10 years this was the occasion. (Hcar^ Hear.) He, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to tell his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
Italy in defence of Abyssinia and not merely take interest in the question of some 
lake or road. 

Mr. Aeheson objected to the reference of the foreign policy. 

The President reminded Mr. Malaviya that the rules of tUe standing orders were 
very wide and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign policy. Mx, 
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viya contended that the House had a right on behalf of India which was an oridnal 
member of the T^eague of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta Das withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill was passed^ 

Civil Procedure Code Amemd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the t'ivil Procedure Code. The object of Sir Henry Craik's 
bill is to protect the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be recalcitrant or fraudulent. Sir Henry Craik held that the circulation of the bill 
elicited opinions very considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Avwasha- 
linqam Chetty a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 

Manufacture of Locomotives in Ry. 'Workshops 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. Chetiys resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to 45. Mr. Venkat- 
achalam Chetty moved the following resolution : “That immediate steps bo taken to 
equip the State Railway workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of all locomotive requirements within railway work- 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take action in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of broken pledges. 

Sir A. H. Ohuznavi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expeniitiire running into crores. Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they could not complete in the world market. 

Mr. Axharali and Mr. Giri supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would be necessary therefor. Then there could be no more monkeying 
WMth this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on the part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Sinqh and Pandit K, K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir Janies Gngg intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within which the Government would be justified in promoting a new industi’y. The 
Government could take active steps to establish an industry if its existence was ab- 
solutely essential for the very existence of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen flora the start that the industry would before long become self-ppportipg. 
Whenever assistance was given by w'ay of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. 8ir James Grigg considered Mr. Giri’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry could produce at competitive prices there was no chauce 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Choudhury Zafrullah Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re- 
called the Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that he joined in the applause, but the 
Board had also stated that the condition precedent was the existence of sufficient mar- 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to be fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that the Peninsular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
even this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in the Frontier 

The House commenced the adjournment motion of Dr. Khan Sahib against the 
“bombiM of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontier village by the R. A. F. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that the bombing took place on a land near his village. He 
himself saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself and the 
P^hawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident. The 
tribes-men never disturbed the British area. Then why invade the tribal area and 
harm them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr. 0, R. F. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, explained the part played by the mili- 
tary authorities. The R. A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present enga^jed in bombing the area in which the lashkar of hostile tribes- 
men were staying. These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand line, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of ofiPence and bombing was decided on. 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In the present case more 
than the usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children had ample time to vacate the Houses The idea was to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could be hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and children were killed. The speaker's personal information was that 
they were not killed Government always tned to make peace, failing that they indul- 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulahhai Desni said that the Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, hut the main issue was that they vrere no party to such barbaric method 
for wdiich they claimed to be more civilised than other people, wdio had better scienti- 
fic and mechanical knowledge (applause). When Indians would he in power they would 
not adopt such a method, whose real justification was in the upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present high rate of array expenditure. 

Dr. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from the air giving notice were 
useless, as the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned, 

CwniiNA-L Law Amendment Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER iS'/r Ffenry Craik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
the Bill into consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr. M. 

L. Saxena raised a minor point of order, Avhich fell through. Stressing 

the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
could foipsee no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against this triple menace. So it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute book. He added besides the tripple menace mentioned, there was the 
dangoi of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which duo notice must be 

token Sir Henry Craik added : “It might be argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 

in force, why, then, any legislation against that. AVell, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopjied. 

Coming to the jirovisions of the present Bill he said the first operative important 
clause was that w’hich repeals the sections limiting the duration of tlie 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being mado permanent. When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to he permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government. It had been found that temporary legislation did not 
induce the' promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. 
It gave them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere came due to the relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment had now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of tlie movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of the Communist Movement is not iKiihaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. 1 can assure the House that It Is the movement woh is becoming 
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steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious menaces.’^ 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and Burma 
when pioketting had been resorted to in the case of strikes in schools and colleges 
as also in Nagpr and Bombay strikes which, he said, had been engineered by the 
Communists. He told the tale of a picketing case before a cinema house in Amritsar 
where an unfounded rumour got currency that the film shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mussulmans. 

Continuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His mam ground for the retention of the powers of 
control over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writimrs 
appeared in tlie Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Home Member referrred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders 
were fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that m March 
1931, the position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagonir 
armoury raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of 
revolutionaries were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situa- 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position 
deteriorated dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under the 
ordinary law useless. However, he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two- fold, firstly to hand 
over tho administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of the lecrisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. ® 

Mr. Satyamurti initiating opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 
opposition to tho Home Member s motion on the part of the Congress Party was born of 
an equally serious sense of responsibility. He said : “We are convinced that we can 
Govern this country in her best interests without this law”. Quoting Mr. Morlev’s 
letter to Lord Mmto, Mr. Satyamurthi maintained that even to-day after over a 
generation there was the same phenomenon of pure blindness to ail signs of the 
times. Dealing with «ir Henry Craik’s remarks about communalism, Mr Satva- 
murthi asked if this Governmont had done all they could to promote communal 
peace. He asked ; Have they not pitted one community against another ? If the 
communal situation was worse the responsibility lay at the door of the Government 
more than anybody else’s, (Applause from Nationalist benches). Mr. Satvamurthi 
twitted the Home Member for his overflowing sympathy for the new Government 
He asked : If future Governments in the provinces were to be responsible ami 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow them to administer 
the provinces on their own responsibility instead of a ‘ gift of this kind ? The real 
purpose was that they wanted to stifle public opinion in the press, and in the 
platform. Otherwise there was no other object of the Bill. He asked : Apart fr^ 
the local Governments, which public body or association or group had asked for 
Wislatipn ? Whjr do you .want to enact it in the teeth of all oppositions ? Quoting 
Sir Abdur Rahim's speech m 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, “We oppose the measure 
since we cannot flout public opinion. 

In oonsJoBion Mr. Satyamurthi said : “The bill is intended to enthrone antocracT 
sMe Bw^^i and peaoefd picketing and prevent associations which Govemmeni 
dmhkes. It folbws that the Government does not believe in their own reforms, and 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice. If inspite of the warning of 

VI- i^spite of the experience of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 

pnWio opinion the Oovenime^ proceeds on with this measure, they will be drivina 
another nail in their ooffin. The house then adjourned. 

6tt. SEPTEMBER Initiatiiw tte debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to-dar 
oteerved : The BiU in the form in which it has been presented is 
tt^t tottemtelligence of tte House, is an insult to the country, (applause). In 
Older to justify tile nsoessity of the present measure Oovernment miy^nttkeWn 
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clear and convincing case for them for this is no emergent legislation but a perma- 
nent enactment. Unless they can render a satisfactory account of that we are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too much of the 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved in terrorist activities. But what evidence^ what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House ? Well, if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr. Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern- 
ment under the special laws.” 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on his side ; justice was 
on his side ; his was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman 
of tlie Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Press Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to the statement made in the House that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not lie 
in their mouth to blame them for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmukh asserted that the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of jurisprudence in as 
much as it takes a man to be guilty before he is proved so. It takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshmukh said he wondered wdiy people got 
panicty at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle between 
^havos and have nots.” The only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot be started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, the Finance Member would also be exported 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who w^ant peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. We don’t want peace of death, we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 


9tb. SEPTEMBER :—When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmukh., continuing his speech, denied that the Press was 
responsible for encouraging communalism. He considered the European community as the 
worst offenders in this respect and referred to the preponderating representation accorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. He said that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932. 
But in i928 when there was no Press Act, the not was much less severe and entailed 
lesser life and property and business. He characterised the measure as double faced 
in that while snowing to protect the people against communalism and terrorismj it 
really wanted to muzzle the Press— the Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press. 

Mr. R. S. Sarnia suppoited the motion and said that it was necessary to stop 
publication of articles ana speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 
Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya did in his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Dinesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesh Dies 
at Dawn’ , Such headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist, expressed the opinion that the provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the ioumalist who did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise with terrorists or glorify the deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the Bill. Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 
(cries of ‘no, no’) and the motives of the murderers. (Hear, hear). The Home Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Krishnakant Malaviy’s. The Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. The difficulty was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through headlines. The terrorists were not bom but made by the 
columns of a section of the Indian Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
Hindu” and ‘Amrit Bazar Patrika’ need not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the Bill. ‘The Hindu” which had got the blessingf Pf Congress propaganda had 
been raised to the dignity of a friendly paper by the Home Member, ms was beoaose 
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that journal had discountenanced terrorism. Mr. Sarma also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers Jilted a measure liJce this (U'ries of “No”). 

Sardar tiant Stngh said that Government would have to pay the full price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
alJoww to increase. There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity. 

Sardar Joqendra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whorebj^ employment would be given to discontented 
yoimg men. He honestly believed that the Bill was designed to deiirive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. 8. Aaaf Ali said that during the decade from 1921 to 1931, 67,800 murders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions were secured. In 1932 only one-third 
of the people who broke into houses and committed similar offences were convicted. 
Two million cases were left untraced. All this showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on political crimes tracking down 
innocent men. In the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, hud the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws V Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view of the fcJapru Committee on the Press laws ? 

lOtb. SEPTEMBER -Mr. B. Daa said that if the Government had published the re- 
port of the official enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special Jaws. The speaker said 
that j^ast Home Members had taken the entire press into conhdeuce, and not the “friendly 
press” alone. The new system of llirting with one section of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that yir Henry Craik had gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked w’^hether the Government would 
create a public enemy No. 4 next year for contempt of Court. He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader” and the “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika” and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under peipetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

^ Dr. Dalai congratulated the Home Member for bringing forward tho Bill in the 
interests of public security and tranquility and peaceful development of the country. 
(A voice : Oh I) Ho said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement. Tho consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Yeinacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
readers. Such legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist tho forces which 
created a chaos. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta^ Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent in anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food”. Mr. Datta referred at lengtli to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
mose causes. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several instances to show that the 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There w'as no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no picketting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained.” 

Mr, Fazlul Haq said that he had read the Home Member’s speech dispassionately 
® considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even if there 
YTjP iwesponsible writings in the press, these writings in tliemselves could not pro- 
mBto terrorism, communism or anarchism. The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
Mmimstration (cheers). His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause. 
He WM giving this advice as the best supporter of the Government. So far as com- 
mnna l ism was concerned, the Press Act could not check It. Communalism would dis- 
*iPP^ only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration. 

MaAar<M-/r«mar of Vizianagram asked whether any one could deny that the 
Aot of 1931 had really contributed towards the present peaceful situation. He quoted 
Ijoojt comments from nationalist newspapers showing now the Press liad expressed 
itsell freely. He wished the Congress would take part in tlie administration of the 
oountry and that the future conduct of the people and the press would make the 
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uso of the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. 

Fandit Oovtnd Ballabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago. Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing the restrictions against the 
press, asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire history of the Press laws showed that 
whenever m force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when the Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it was repealed, they doubled m number. Bimilaily newspapers and 
journals which increased during the Press Act period by less than ‘200, increased by 
1,500 when tlio press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased during 
the operation of the Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing he 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had any otlier object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autocratic powers and 
all tho reasons given were the lictions of a fertile imagination. He remarted that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government. Did the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) ? Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers) V Pandit Pant concluded . “But 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hyjiocrisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights of the people.” 

lllh. SEPTEMBER: — Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pani^ continuing his sjieech to-day, 
said that the Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order to justify the legislation. The Government w^ere able to 
compile only 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets and jiosters issued 
in all the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to 1931 when there was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyclostyled posters conld be found promo- 
ting communism. Was it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material ? Jf the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectly innocent and the writers of the remainders could 
be dealt under section 10. 

The Home Member : We can’t get them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trace the culprits then you get out (Cheers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in the British Pi ess on communism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet, was the British 
Press brought under restriction ? Continuing, Mr. Pant mentioned the fact that the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of 4,6(X). This showed that the 
percentage of broach of the law was normal, and not higher than offences committed 
by people in other professions, including incidence in connection with the lack of 
discipline by the military near Jubbulpore. If the Govt, were logical then they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indian Members of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such I. C. S. officers who were found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be unfaithful to the interests of the country. 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to be offenders, 500 have been prevented from 
coming into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of the repressive laws wa» 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. Finally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when the Bombay 
Congress film had been banned, and even a Viceroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, had 
agreed to Sir Henry Gidney’s request that Anglo-Indian criminals should be whipped 
not by Ladians, but by Anglo-Indians. 

Chaudhury Zaffrullah Khan made a long speech lasting for 10 minutes iu support 
of the Bill in course of which he examined the clauses at great length. Sections 
2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Act which were mainly directed against civil disobedience 
were sought to be repealed and civil disobedience was in {Suspense. That amply proved 
that the Government were not anxious to get more and more powers ana once 
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powers got, to hold on that. Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the “repose of life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. F. E. James was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least m Bengal. Ordinary law' of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurlhi replied “Swaraj”). 

Mr. Abdul Maim Qhaudhury differed from the Home Member in the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very much 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within an acc of settlement of the question owdng to Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 

12lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. TV.Af. Joshi (nominated. Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the w'orlung classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Home Member, who 
would swear that ho would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation might be. Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. He blamed Government for siding wdtn employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He twitted Mr. Giiffitlis for his remai’ks and said that such ]»eoplo who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his resfiect. Mr. Joshi 
cited an instance from the Mad.'‘as strike w^hen he and Mr. V. V. Giri arranged to 
address the woikers to ask them to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism alone banned, and not Fascism and Naxisrn V As regards communalism, so 
long as there w^as religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters of religious hatred were the Government themselves. Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the speaker, “give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom. He hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
^■iinst giving preventive powers to magistrates who abused them. Referring to Sir 
Zafarullah’s and Mr. James’s lemaiks regarding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Concluding, Mr. Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Maulana Shaulcat Ah made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem- 
ber would help m spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Home 
Member might be read with glee by the diehards in England, but they would really 
incite the youths here. He said that already Jallianwala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the*^ relations of India with Britain. 'Why add one more, in the form of a 
parting gift from the Willingdon Administration when Lord Willingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens. Maulana fc'haukat Ah caused laughter by 
suggesting that every I.C.S. officer should be put into prison some time before joining the 
feervioe. Regarding the newspapers, he quoted the views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade” case and also stated that recently, after the Karachi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Rs. 3,000. 

Mr, M. S. Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless the root cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils \vould peisist in spite of the drastic 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their psychology 
was different. They were made of more terrorist stuff than the Government took them 
to bo. If Government felt that for the better working of tlie new Constitution Act 
such laws were necessai*y it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

Sir N. N, Sarkar, Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
full text of his speech 
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t SIMLi— 

Sir, in taking part in the discussion of the motion before the House, I would like, 
before advancing any arguments or raising any contentions, to place before the house 
facts which will enable it to realise, what w'as the effect of repealing press legislation, 
on the three occasions when it was done. 

The Act of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiture of Press, and under which there 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the witlidrawal of this legislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian Penal Code. 
This was done and in 1898, the Code was amended by adding secs. 124- A and 153- A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation. In fact, in 
Bengal the history of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tent. ("oming to the year 1906 and the succeeding years we find a number of news- 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom growths would have disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitemont to murder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. Tho Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget papers like the “Yugantar” “The Sandhya” “The Kalyani” “The 
Sarathi’’ and others. In those days the creed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence ivero unknown. 

These papers only advocated the bomb and revolver. 

What was the effect of these writings, let me refer to what transpired in judicial 
tribunals ; 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received their inspiration from these papers. Let mo give two instances. 

The court found that the accused employed new’spapers in furtherance of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz , assassination on a large scale. It found that — (I am quoting the 
w’ords)— the “Yugantar” W'as a limb of the conspiracy, and tliat even young boys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mukti Kon Pathe”— consisted of reproductions of articles originally published in 
the “Yngantar”. These articles in the ‘Yugantar’ point out that the revolution has to 
be proparod in two stages : (1) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and collection of arms. “Mukti Kon Pathe” roeommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges tho great service done to revolutionaries by newspayiers. 

These newspapers w^ero tho most useful and potent allies in tho cause of terrorism. 
They w’ore, by reason of tho wide appeal mado by them day after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yugantor’ ^vas convicted five times betw’een June 1907 and 
June 1908. Each time a new man w^as found Had any Press Act existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics w'oiild not have been lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a conscienceless bureaucracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press. 

The effect of the writings in these papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers came into existence it may be asked. Whether the number 
W'as 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
by Dr. Deshmukh, wdth w'hich I entirely agroo. He told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry aiid scientific manner. One must remember the 
human elements— and that w’hen emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of the bomb and the revolver as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodged logic and removed abhorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. Tho predominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and terrorism has been found not only in the two 
judgments I have already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts in cases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Orgy of murder and of conspiracy for tho use of the bomb and the revolver 
started with the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

The situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had so hopelessly failed that Government was compellw to enact the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1908. The provisions of this Act were so 
inadequate, that the progressive deterioration of the situation oould not be stopped 
and in support of this statement I may read an extract irom the report of the 
Bowlatt Committee. It says : 
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“Though the Yugantar disappeared other newspapers sprang up, and we are con- 
vinced, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
due the continuation and extension of conspiracy." 

It was then that the Act of 1910 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses etc ., would be found unnecessary. 

(2) The immediate result was the springing up of numerous newspapers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism— for conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for these papers would have been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the nature of their activities 
to act in secret, would have found the dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

p) Government tried through all this time, a period of four or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinary law for 
bringing the situation under control. 

(4) After waiting for four or five years when Press liOgislation became inevitable 
Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
1908 would be sufficient. 

(5) It waited another couple of years, before it introduced the more comprehen- 
sive Legislation in 1910. 

Authorities were cited in connection with the Act of 1910 by Mr. Satyamurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence Jenkins for demonstrating what indeed is appa- 
rent from the provisions of the Act itself that the High Court had not full control 
oyer executive action. What Sir Lawrence Jenkins thought of the duty of the execu- 
tive will appear from the same judgment 

“Courts of law can only move on defined lines and act on information brought be- 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
would be paralysed if it had to observe the restrictions placed on the courts. Its 
action can be promoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to them ; it can be moved by impressions and 

I iersonal experience to which no expression can be given in a Court but which may 
le very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be in possession of 
information which it would be impossible to disclose in a Court of Law and yet ob- 
viously requii’ing immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to pronounce on the wis- 
dom of the executive action has been withheld. It may be a question whether even 
the semblance which this Act provides should not have been witlield as it was by Act 
DC of 1878. Political conditions and reasons of State are the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law. 

“His Lordship made it perfectly clear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required action in the interest of the State, but information of 
such a nature that it could not be disclosed in Court of Law—the Executive would be 
justified, and indeed it would be their duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limited power of inteiferene given to it by the 
Act of 1910. 

As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Act of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press— and as such legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
we may uike the period of seven years 1922-29, as the Second Interregnum. Under 
influence of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very large section of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
have been known contraiw to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
volence, but even where they kept non-violent, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and defiance of law, which predisposed unbalanoed youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, the subversive elements including terrorists 
began rapidly organising themselves— and of course it was to be expected that their 
fii-st attention would be their most potentially — viz , the Press. 

At the Chittagong Congress which met shortly after the repeal of the Aot, they 
decided to resume violence and to use the Press. 

Within a short time the “Yugantar," “The Atmasakti,” “The Sarathi,” “The Sankha^” 
“The Bijali" and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Not only were their 
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methods the same, bat in many cases, the individuals in control of them were the 
same. 

I will ^ive no reference on this occasion— the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Indeed 1 
have, as pait of my brief, got two printea volumes of extracts from such writings. 

I would like however to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions. In 1926 there was some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The “Ananda Bazar Patrika,” a Bengali paper with largo circulation, in an article 
published in July asseited that “The Hindu imblic think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted tlie Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in bodies ai’e going in villages helping their co- 
religionists.” 


In another article the same paper, after referring to the fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites tlie Hiudus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of Ur* sjunt of retaliation, bec.auso fear of death is strong in them. 

A suniftle of the liutli and the exaggeration w'hich was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another article 

Many villages in Pabna have to-day been converted to a cremation ground. People 
aro fleeing fiom villages through fear. Their w'ealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods broken. The barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freelv looted villages, and the Hindus with their niotheis and'sisteis took shelter m 
mngfes along with tigers and bears. The ruffians wuth satanic exultation forced the 
Hindus to read the KaJraa and tiied to convert them to Isiam. Are these persons 
Mosjeras or demons V” 

“The Visliwamitra” writing on Pabna stated : — ^ 

“Government have been unable to suppress the goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured. Gne curious fact is that m spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji Ghuznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in protest.” 

“The Sakti” in a long venomous article under the caption “the age of Nadir Shah” 
wrote 


“From the barbui’ous oppression and persecution that have been committed m Pabna, 
the question arises, whether Muslim religion means fiend ishness.” 

The “Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation 

“The Moslem pliindereis come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that their honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
are fond of noting are wandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy the 

n »eity and honour of Hindus.” 

n connection wuth a very insignificant trouble in Kusthea, “The Jagaran” writes : — 
“We have heard that Moilas pieaeh to illiterate Moslems that the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. For this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” 


A typical example of the insinuation to use the glib eyiression against third party, 
is shoVn from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” which concludes by 
stating 

“Possibly Sir Hugh Stephenson is not yet fully assured if the present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Aodur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which w'as keenly felt when dyarchy was killed in Bengal by Deshbandhu Dm.” 

“The Servant” m an article of several columns based on the Kushtea incident 


writes 


“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of houses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have become panic-stricken ; their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men themselves live in constant fear of their Mahomedan 


neighbours.” 

Coming to another 
of Crime’^ stated : — 


district Hooghly, “The Pallivasi” writing under the caption “Orgy 


“The new's of repeated breaking of temples, and images is making the blood grow 
warm in the veins of moribund Hinder. Not content with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage processions, the miscreants ai« making cow-korbanis. What 
Hindu is there, whose heart is not filled with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems in batohes are committing oppression on Hindu women.” 
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The situation during the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows 

(1) A section of the Press was flooding the country with innumerable articles 
urging the public to break laws. 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not beon repealed, and Government had demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism. 

The Press Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-Ootober 1931. 

Lot us turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence through editorials, poems and stories being a special 
feature of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat Singh, Dinesh Gupta, Kanailal Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces. 

(3) The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a foreign Government. 

(4) The articles like “Bravo ( hittagong,” “Martyrdom of Dmesh Gupta” published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonalily be evpectod to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages— as may be gathered from the ifollowmg cold narration of facts 

(1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The cases were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931— Mr. Peddie murdered. The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to tlio tone of the Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Burge— this section of the Press having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation which was in force at the time of this murder. 

(3) Murder of Mr Garlick. 

(4) Attempt on Cassels. 

(5) Murder of Ashanulla. 

(6) Attempt on Dimro. 

(7) Attempt on Vilhers, ending in his wounding. 

During the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created by the 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven months. 1 have given the house the result of there being no law relating to 
the Press. On the first occasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or five yeais before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years before enacting the comprehensive Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law m 1931 ana subse- 
quent events completely falsified the hopes expressed by the Press Laws Committee, 
what can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue tlie existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Dutt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is that Civil Disobedience nas been suspended. It is ad- 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been suspended. But the leaders of this movement have kept on 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com- 
ing again. 

Dr. Khare in his speech in this House said (I am quoting his exact words) 

^For immediate effects 1 am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed.” 

Dr, Sitararaya stated this year 

*^CoDgresB could not be expected to dilute its non-co-operation ideal”. We have it 
from Baoa ^jendra Prasad that D. has only been suspended and not givan up,” 
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We have been assured on the floor of this House that 0,D. movement is a kind 
of birth-right, it cannot be given up and will always remain. As if, Sir, because 
murder will always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has been asserted that the mentality has not cnanged, the 
ideal cannot be diluted, and the C. D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be more unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely* believe in his right to assassinate non- 
believers. However sincere this belief may bo, however great may be the delusion 
imder which the victim is labouring- -if his overt acts are opposed to the law of the 
land, they must be prevented, and if past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deshmukh in so far as C. D. is an idea. No one can obmct to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is open to him to believe in C. D. movement 
or in communism. He may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace be to him and his ideas — but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawful means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police officers as 
they did at Cheohua Hat, then one of the two courses are open to Government. It must 
either abdicate completly, or check the breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in the speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymurthi when he was addressing the students in Bengal 

“Satyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are all very well, 
when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of the future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagrahis, pa.ssive 
resisters and law-bieakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day that satyagraha is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or it may not be, but no civilised 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the right to decide for himself 
whethef a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not.” 

The strongest arguments in support of this Bill, are what has become perfectly 
clear during the debate on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Disobedience has 
come to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eulogy of murder has stopped in the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation— but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and received with applause by a section of the House. 

Mr. Malaviya talking of Mr. A zad— admitted he had never met him. He admitted 
Mr. Azad was a terrorist— othervise his statement that some people wore trying to 
make Azad give up terrorism is meani^less. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad was a great 
organiser. Organiser of what if not of Terrorismj as ho was being pursuaded to give 
up terrorism. Mr. Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and in fact he had none. 

Mr. Azad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in the notorious train dacoity at 
Kakori near Lucknow, in which a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt— but he would not face 
trial to challenge the mass of evidence produced against him. He became a proclaimed 
absconding offender with a reward of Rs. 5000 for his arrest. 

While absconding in the Kakori Conspiracy case he joined Bhagat Bingh and others. 
There was strong evidence to prove that he covered Bhagat Singh and Rajguru when 
they murdered Mr. Saunders on 17th December 1928. He shot constable Chanan Singh 
dead when pursued. He thus became an accused in the Lahore Conspiracy case of 
1930, in which he was again a proclaimed and absconding offender with a farther 
reward of Hs. 6000 on his arrest. 

Mr. Azad— the admittedly successful organiser of terrorism— then joined the group 
of the accused in the Delhi conspiracy case. They not only committed daooity on the 
Gadodia Stores, and were manufacturing explosives in a house, which when searched 
yielded explosives sufficient for preparation of 6000 bombs. 

Referring to Azad Mr. Malaviya stated— “He was a great organiser, gentleman to 
the core of his bones. Not one shot of Azad’s missed the mark. ^ Who can help 
admiring this young man ? 1 say, Sir, we Indians oonld have slept soundly without 
oaring for the defence of our country, by making him our Cknnmander-in^Cnief. We 
could have placed him in charge of the Army.” 

The statements of Mr. Malaviya have been given from notes taken when he deli* 
rered his speech. We are informed he has corrected his speech in the second time. 
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Mr. Malaviya, an exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the C. B. 
movement, has nothing; but unstinted praise and admiration for ono who had commit- 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a large scale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, in his absence, 
had been led in Court. 

Mr. Malaviya is equally an admirer of Kanai Lai Butt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if this is not sufficient he said that 
the Pioneer ‘‘Glorified the deeds of Kanai Ijal Butt.” 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Laws. 
The applause he received on this part of his speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory. 

With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still assort that they will break tiie law whenever opportunity occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong— m fact, Sir, a considerable part of the law-makers believe 
in law- breaking— the executive will bo entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Oi’der, which is theirs under the present constitution if tliey 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

Sardar 8ant Singh has warned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of history— and history has shown that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the eoriseqiiences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally sliown that gloiiGcation of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can bo scorched, though not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end— while it has left the Press free to criticise Government reason- 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme seventy and bitterness. 

It is not my desire to take up the sections individually, wliich on a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, and a new aigument, ono way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to find. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been set up by Mr. Asaf Ali. 

The bogey of disastrous cotisequences at the next election to those lion. Members, 
who will support consideration of the Hill which moans acceptance of its principle. 

It is a tlirowat to those who, convinced tliat the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration. 

May 1 enquire if tins is the test by which electorate will judge future candidate ? 

It so what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle. 

Whore are the Members from Madras, U. P. and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed tho Bill ? Why has not a grateful country returned them to this House 'i 
On the other hand, why have members been rutuimed who supported tlie motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion V 

I am sure this House, when listening to tho threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forget 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is the aim, it is but to be expected that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the woiking of the Government, and vote against Leguslation which 
will enable Govonimont to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with the Loader of tho Opposition. Lot me quote his statement made on the floor 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards the result of tho British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such puniose is likely to bo served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we could offer any co-operation.’’ 

The test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits does not come into the picture at all. 

Boea the Act of 1908 help tho Government to maintain Jaw and order ? If it does, 
then it directly or iudireotly helps tho present Government and it must be opposed. 

1 should make a passing reference to the sarcasm e.xpressed about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. We may be lacking m intelligence, 
but we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the ooming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objeotive of this section is 'wrecking of the ooming constitution, we expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
And to help the working of the administration. 
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Sir, I have no desire to deal with coramunism in detail, but I may say what is 
objectionable is not the preaching of communistic ideas but the incitement to mass 
violence for attaining its ideal. Such writings are getting more and more numerous and 
extracts from them fill two volumes. 

But, Sir, is Government the only body which believed in faith of communist party 
in mass violence ? Lot mo remind the House of a statement of Hr. Ansari, who can 
not be charged with being influenced by views of the Government. 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr. Aasan in tiying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was' being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters ? Let me 
note the snub he administered to the red-flagged youths 

“Even those who are waiving the red flag should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government. 

Mr. Shulahhai Desai^ leader of the Opposition, received cheers as he rose to sum 
up the case for the Ojipositiou. He said that there was a fundamental difference in 

outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not concede tlie 

right of freedom to man or to the Press and all that it cared for was to cloak its 
naked autocraev by hypocritio acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 
inan for publisning an article, which the Government liad already jirescrihed Similarly 
picketing had lieen made an otfouce for tho purposes of preventing people from pro- 
moting industries in the country, so that the children in tho country might not starve. 
Ortffith had disclosed the mentality of tho people, who never wished to part with 

S owor while Sir N, N. Sircar by cheap sneer foigot that on an occasion like this tho 
ebato should be lifted to liighor considerations. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would be resorted to whenever found necessary and while declaring tho 
present siispettsion of the movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable. As regards tho terrorists Mr. 
Desai made^ it clear that however much he and the Congress condemned teri’onsm, they 
iould not dissociate from their mind the motive whicli prompted a man to commit a 

irime. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it. He 

appealed to the House to reject the Bill. (Applause) 

Sir Henry Craik, winding up the debate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
deal with terroi ism. As for communism, though it would not *bo dangerous for some 
years to come the danger was theie and should be provided for. As for communalism 
he reminded the house of the recent events in Bihar, Madras and the Punjab and asked 
them not to bury the head in the hand. He regretted that the woid ‘Liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of proportion. 

* The House divided at 7 p. m. and rejected the motion for consideration of tho Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and 61 for. Tho result was acclaimed 
w'lth tremendous, prolonged and some what vociferous cheering bv the Opposition. 
The Whips of the Congress Party received congratulations from all sides of tlie House. 
The House then adjourned. 


Civil Pr. Code Amend. Bill 

13lh. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Henry Craik moved to-day that tho Bill amending tho 
Code of Civil Procedure 1908, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
judgment-debtors from detention in civil prison and confine such detentions to debtors 
proved to bo recalcitrant. 

Mr. Ranga described the hardships of the jieasants and said that it was high time 
tlie Government should try to do something for them and that they should at least 
be placed on the same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people. 

The discussion of the Bill ^as briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
support to the measure, Mr. N. M. .Toshi observing “One step is enough for me”. 

Mr. Chapman Mortvner's anxiety was only as regards commercial debtors whose 
case stood on a different footing. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


* Mr. Akhil Dutt, Deputy President of the Assembly, in the course of a press statement 
said that people’s representatives have justified people’s trust by throwing the Bill by 
such a big majority. All Bengal representatives including 8j. Amarendranath Ohatterjee 
Dr. Pramatha Banerjee, Mr. Nirraal cLaudra Chunder, Mr. Lakshmi Kauta Moitra and 
Mr. Surjya Som wanted to speak, but none of them got an opportunity. 
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Duty on Carbon Blocks 

Sir Zafrullah Khan^s motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent, ‘ad 
valorem , was carried. During the discussion, in which Mr. B. Das spoke, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes w^as imoorted 
and hoped that, as a result of the reduction, the local manufacturers would be 
able to capture the entire market. 

Wages Payment Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee. Ho said that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
considerable advances had been made in respect of the extension of the scope of the 
Bill, securing prompt payment of wages ancl payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act. He explained these changes and added that the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F. E. James moved that the Bill be recirculated. Mr. James said that the 
Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Cominittoo, made extensive alterations and 
affected classes of labourers who originally were not intended to be brought in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundVed to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Joahi^ supported by Mr. V. Y. Giri, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure. 

Mr. Mitchell opposed recirculation, but proposed to meet the members interested 
in tJio Bill and those who had tabled a number of amendments to it on the next day 
when the question whether tlio Bill should be proceeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be decided. 

Mr, James withdrew his recirculation motion and, pending the discussion to- 
morrow, tho House agreed to take up consideration of the Bill on the 16th. The 
House then adjourned till tho IGth. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Viceroy addressed both the Houses of the Legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of the general conditions affecting 
India. His Exccllcmjy, among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and broadcasting, and finally advised India to 
work the new constitution which, in his o]»inion, was a groat gam to India. 

The V'lccroy announced his decision to recommend tho passage of the Criminid Law 
Amendment Bill, as tho provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure tho inauguration of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to the stability and success of the new Governments. 

His Excellency said that tlie now constitution ivoiild bo introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of tho (’rowii here the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals. Jjord Wiilingdon was glad that during his Viceroyalty the agelong efforts since 
Asoka oiiw’ard had been consummated and the Act passed which for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates the whole of India for the purposes of common con- 
cern under a single Government. 

His Excellency tho A^iceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said - 


* For the first time in the history of the Legislative Assembly the A’^iceroy’s address 
was boycotted by a section of the House. The Congress party abstained from to-day’s 
function, and oven though seats have been spread tho emptiness of the non-official 
benches in constrast to tho overcrowding on the official side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some mombors who wore allotted back seats drift- 
ing to the front in order to be able to hear the Viceroy better. Tt seemed that the 
Congress party stood confronted by rival propositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative protest where the Viceroy announce his 
recommendation of the Criminal Law Bill and some otliers suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. The party leaders thought, therefore, that the best 
course was to absent themselves. Tho Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
Mats and they alone provided a Khadder setting to the sombre dark of morning 
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Gentlemen.— Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address hon. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting India, but 
before doing so I wish to make a brief reference of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Field- Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode’s term of office as Commander^in-Chiof 
has been one of the most eventful within living memory for the array m India, and I 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

KiNG-EiirERon’s Silver Jubilee 

In addressing the members of the Tiegislativo Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Gov(3rnmeiits and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession of his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to the throne and that the princes and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Crown and of their sympathy for those in need 
by responding to ray appeal on behalf of a fund to com'moraorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. I am glad to bo able to-day to acknowledge how magnilicently 
my expectations have been fulfilled. From every part of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the larger towns but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misguided people here and there to mar the 
occasion only served to show how few such persons woio -and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India everywhere wore eager to show their 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The response to my appeal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of Ihe generosity of the piinces and people of India that 
the total collections for the Silver Jubilee Fund amount to the splendid sum of over 
Rs. 125 lakhs. The result could not have been achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those throughout the lengtli and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to the success of the fund 1 accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, I am certain," be a cause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
in sickness and distress. 


Foreign Aitairs 

I now turn to foreign affairs. As regards Nepal I would only say that 1934 added still 
another year to the long tale of unbroken friendship and mutual confidence wffiich are 
traditional between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilqit 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maliaraja of Kashmere in 
March last, the civil and military administration of the trans-liidus portion of the 
Gilgit Wazarat was taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of last month. 
The change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave?) 
undivided local control in the hands of the Government of India on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier. I am happy to be in a position to assure the house that 
the reorganisation has beeen completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. 


Chinese Turkestan 

Beyond the Gilgit frontier stands Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, the westernmost 
province of China. In this province the situation continues to be obscure and uncer- 
tain. My Government learnt with concern of the distress caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important piovince and the ensuing dislocation of the 
ancient commerce between India and China by the KaraJeoram passes. The Indian 
traders in Sinkiang have unfortunately suffered much hardship and loss botli to life 
and property, but there are signs that the efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar 
in their behalf are bearing fruit. Indeed one of the most affecting tributes of loymty 
to the King-Emperor came from these very traders who despite all hardships and 
losses in this distant land combined to contribute a sum of several thousand rupees to 
his Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund. Our sympathlos are with the local Sinkiang 
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antborities and with the central Chinese Ooyernment in their tasl of maintaining order 
and control—a matter of no little neighbourly conoern to India. 

iNDo-AroHAN Tra.de 

My Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti- 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New Relationship with Arab Coast Rulers 

llis Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and have accepted special responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen those ties. And in view of the fact that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airways 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the concurrence of his Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Hen]am and Basidu. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
the trucial coast Shaikhs have concluded agreements with the British Government which 
facilitate the jiassage of the aircraft which form a link of ever-increasing importance 
in the empire cliain of communications— a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest. I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by air through their territories. 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations with tho " British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
tliey may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 


Quetta Earthquake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of w^orld-w^ide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon. members are aware, recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
country. The outstanding feature of the' scene of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner in which the troops 
of the Quetta gariison— officers and men — were organised for relief and rescue work. 
T had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta 1 how take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various lohef organizations, 
who havo spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magniticont work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whoso untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of the Punjab, 
Bombay anti the Nortn-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and their officers for the efficient organizations set up by tliem for tho reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and world- 
wide sympathy that nas neon shown in response to my appeal for funds. It is 
evident that tno damage which has been caused amounts to several crores of rupees 
and we sliall need all the money we can collect if wo are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have been rendered homeless and destitute. 

DELIMITAnON OF SlNO-BURMESE FRONTIER 

The problem of the delimitation of the undemai'cated frontier between Burma and 
China, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
neai’or to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty’s 
Ooyernment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, on the one hand, 
and the Chinese Government, on tlie other hand, by an exchange of notes. A loint 
boundary commission, with a neutral chairman nominated by the League of Nafions, 
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has been appointed to determine the southern section of the nndemarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan. The League has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Col. Iselin of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This oflBcer has 
tlie experience of having successfully and impartially determined the frontier between 
Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly well qualified to preside over the labours of 
the commission on the Indo-tdiinese frontier. The commission hopes to assemble by 
Dec. 1 next and start operations immediately. 

Indo-Burma Tbadb Agreement 

Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind hon. members that when I add- 
ressed them in January last I mentioned that the question of the trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma after soi)aration was the subject of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations have now been con- 
cluded and the agreement which has been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council winch were rocentlv published for general information. These 
draft 01 dors will in due courso be laid before Rirliament in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution Act, and it 'would poihaps be inappropriate at this 
stage to discuss them in any detail. I would, however, say that they represent tho 
agreed opinions of my Government and of the Government of Burma as to tlio regime 
which is best calculated to create an atmosphere in which the two countries may 
durmg the period of transition soberly and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Indians in Zazibar 

1 am aware of the deep interest which hon. members have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year in tho position of Indians in Zanzibar. Tho general 
question is still tlio subject of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
tlie Secretary of State for tho Colonies. The decision of the Seca’otary of State for the 
colonies that if specific cases of hardship alleged to have resulted from the operation 
of the cloves decrees are biouglit locally to the notice of tho Government of Zanziber 
they will be most carefully investigated by that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State for tho Colonies has already been announced. 
All that I can do at this stage is to assure lion, members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 

Kenya Marketing IjEGislation 

lion, members will remember Giat in the course of my last address to the two 
Houses of tho Ceideral Legislature 1 icferred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enqiiiries 
regarding the probable effects of tlie Marketing Bill which had boon gazetted in Kenva 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been published, together with the 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. I also informed hon. 
memers that, in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Konya 

Government had agreed to defer progress with the Bill pending consideration 

of Mr. Menon’s repoit. It was not to be expected that mgislation which had 

already been announced on tho lines of that existing in the sister territories 

of Uganda and Tanganyika and of A>hich the primary object was to improve 
methods of marketing would ho abandoned. Tho Government of India, therefore, 
bent 'their efforts to seeming such amendments in tho Bill as would reduce the 
hardships and remove the apjirehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
The provision of the Bill which evoted the liveliest criticism was that relating to the 
grant of exclusive licences. It was feared that if, as originally proposed, the Governor 
in Council was entitled to issue exclusive licences -wdthout reference to the Legislative 
Gouncil, there would be neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
discussing the question whether the issue of such licences was necessary or jiistjlied. 
In order to meet this objection, tho Government of Konya have inserted a provision 
in the Bill to the effect that the application of tho principle of an exclusive licence 
to any particular type of produce shall be effected by a motion in the Ijegislative 
Council after 14 days’ notice has been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
licences, the chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might he 
unduly restricted and that tliey might be located at inconvenient distances from the 
existing markets. In this respect the Government of Kenya had agreed to give an 
assurance that all important markets existing at present would be declared as buying 
centres. It is understood that the Government of Kenya have gone further and have 
inserted an amendment in the Bill itself providing that trading centres will automati- 
cally be markets under the Ordinance. Certain subsidiary amendments such as the 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall be recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a categorical assurance has been given 
both bj the Colonial Office and by the Government of Konya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble members are aware, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the Bill should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to further representations by us, 
should these become necessary. 

Indian Research Fund Association. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Research l^und Association. Tho association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Government. The Central 
liegislatiire is represented on its governing bodv by two members elected by the 
Legislative Assomoly and one member elected by the Council of State, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by the association is widely known. This 
must be my excuse for referring to the subject. I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, which was founded in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The Medical Research Council in England was 
started only during the Great War. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict our country such as malaria, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In Kala-Azar notable success has been achieved through investiga- 
tions made by a special commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in tho eastern parts of India, may now bo said to have 
been brought definitely under control. During more recent years tho problems asso- 
ciated with cholera have been receiving intensive study and I am informed that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries now being carried out will throw now light 
on many of tho puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems. I need 
hardly remind hon. members that it was an officer of tho Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and tliereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in tho investigation of malarial problems. The malaria 
survey of India organised by tho Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moment one of its parties is engaged in a survey of Quetta and 
its environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health. All of us perhaps are familiar by now with tho term deficiency 
disease and all tliat it connotes. The Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notable achievements are 
the researches in nutrition carried out in Coonoor by 8ir Robert McCarrisori, who has 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought credit to himself and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of tho association are 
published from time to time in tho Indian Journal of Medical Research and the 
records of the malaria survey publications issued under its autlioiity, but for the 
convenience of the general public non-technical articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The accoimt that I have given of the activities of the association 
has had to oe brief. It must not be regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to focus interest on a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of tho country, my object will havo been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of the research worker is often to 
miss both because of the highly technical nature of his investigation and the compara- 
tive infrequency of dramatic discoveries, but these latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only the satisfaction 
that comes of duty conscientiously done. Our more enlightened age should at least 
lend them the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially cumulative 
character of scientific discovery. 

Surplus Stocks op Quinine 

Hon. members will he interested to hear of a recent decision taken hy my Qov- 
ernment about l^e disposal of our surplus stocks of quinine. Although punlic health 
Is a traoslerred provincial subject, the Government o! India decided some time 
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that they 'should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
possible emergencies. The recent -distressing experience of Ceylon where the incidence 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup- 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of the decision. The surplus to which I have referred 
represents the stock of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past. Considering the constitutional position we 
were under no obligation to distribute it to local Governments below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were olTered supplies in addi- 
tion to tlieir normal annual requirements at a price lower than the cost of production 
so that they may be enabled to extend ‘quinisation’ of the people at a smallar cost 
than would be incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar- 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government found them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufficiont rapidity oven at the 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured with the full consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to financial profit but in order to convert into cash a commodity for which 
there was no effective official demand and thus make available funds that might be 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts not having met with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to -distribute 45,000 lbs. free to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will be distributed free over and 
above the quantities winch local Governments may now bo distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to be distributed comes to more tlian half the avail- 
able surplus wnich at tne end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and represents at the 
current market price of quinine a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses m the rural areas and suplemont in the 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the lion. Ifinance Member during his last budget speech was desigued to provide to- 
wards rural reconstruction. 

India’s Foreign Trad® 

You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at the present time is oi great public interest. 1 refer to India’s foreign trade. Niue 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spite of the 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited lecovery ; on tlie 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that 1 am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating tliat note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise for the first four 
montns of the present trade year show an increase of more tlian 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total it must be remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton by Japan. On 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by Japan, there has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in ,the present year. Omitting this excep- 
tional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved by three crores in 
comparison with last year. Hon. members may bo interested more particularly in the 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries in which the most stringent 
measures of control nave been imposed. In the case of Germany our information is 
based on the reports of our trade commissioner in Hamburfj who has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs us that in the last 

? [uart6r of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to the extent of 2 and one- 
ourth per cent ; in the first quarter of 1935 the balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 million reichmarks ; for the second quarter of 1935 the balance 
has again swung in India’s favour and Germany has imported from India goods valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might have been expected from the new and stringent 
system of import control onr exports in the first tour months of this year have fMlen 
off by 6 per cent only I quote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
ment are folly alive to the dangers with which the course of international trade is 
now beset and they will continue to watch the situation with the most serious care. 

Before I leave this subject may I bring one circumstance to the notice of those 
who xnay have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of prede* 
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pression years with those of the present day. I would ask them to remember that 
world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 and 
that values in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Matters 

I turn now to certain industrial matters of interest. The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in our thoughts in recent months. Vou will, I am sure, share mv 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a montn 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents vas. wntli one exception, the wor.st mining disaster tliat has occuired in India. 
In spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto has 
been comparatively good. These two la.st disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment furtlier upon them except to say that I trust that 
the results of the courts’ investigations will bo to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can be minimised. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Mines (Amendment) Act which will reduce 
the jiours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other refoims. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners. 

As most of you are probably aware wo have now coristitutod within the Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first meeting in Simla. 1 am glad to say that 
we have secured the conioration of the provincial Governments, of the leading States 
and of prominent non-omoials on this council. We have started on a small scale, but 
it is hardly necessary for mo to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence in the advancement of industry. It is my hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti- 
cularly to those who by reason of the small scale on which they work aro unable to 
undertake research for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adeauate expert advice. 

(jivil Aviation is a subject which will during the next few years force itselt increas- 
ingly upon us all. You will remember that about a year ago we undertook an impor- 
tant piogrammc of development designed primarily to bring the main trans-India route 
and certain internal routes into line with modern ideas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation experts and the engineers we have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public Works department to carry 
out the programme directly. The estimated cost of the works was Rs. 92,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Rs. 16 lakhs and for lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with works for which special surveys have to be 
made will naturally be rather slower, but the outlines of the programme as a whole 
are being filled in. Wc are now faced with the introduction of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-India services. These clumges \rill 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and I hope that 
our ground organisation will be developed fast enough to meet the demands of the air. 

A less spectacular but not less useful branch of official activity is the administra- 
tion of the Road Fund. Your resolutions of April 1934 prolonged the life of tho road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for tho standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view in dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special conti-ibution of Rs. 40 lakhs to tho reserve in tlie account was a 
most welcome edition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. 118 
lakhs from the reserve— this sum representing resources actuafly in liand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue during the execution of the works. We have not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved by the committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 12 and 
a half lalms to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the new 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will bo specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sind. 

You are aware that for some time past my Government have been giving attention 
to the development of broadcasting. At the last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. w lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
Which of our many needs this fond should oe aevoted. We are already ereotiug a 
35 
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lar^e transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast programmes in English and in Urdu. 
This station will, I hope, be ready for use before the end of this year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay. Whether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwave stations to complete a broaacasting framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made duri^ 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum inoluded in 
the fund will then be prepared. 

Fall in Railway Earnings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, though I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. I can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever steps are possible may be taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Reserve Bank of India 

This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes in the form with which the public is familiar. In due course 
these will be replaced bv the bank’s own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
when the scheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Ressrvo Bank becamo a central banx in the full meaning of the term and on July 4 
declai'ed its bank rate for the first time. 

Rural Development Scheme 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year’s re- 
venue surplus, a sum of Rs. 113 lakhs should be distributed to tlie provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of this grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement. Tlio local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to which the balance could be put and 
their proposals have been scnitinized by the Government of India before their approval 
was accorded. A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to which the money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of the total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Rs. 19 lakhs on schemes for general improvement in the villages, Rs. 12 lakhs on the 
improvement of village roads and Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 
of the times is that in certain provinces money vrill be spent on arrangements mr 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment in the villages. My hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life in the villages in which nine-tenths of the population live. 

Govt, of India Act 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985. A great and difficult ta^ 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England. Views of every natere, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed, we have all sought to obtain 
this provision or tliat in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and Bm)Btaaoe 
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of our total ^hievement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of groat satisfaction to me tliat during my Viceroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took oiiice ovor four years ago. I moan that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great country. Tlie second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Governm(3nt of India under the new constitution will draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to be agents and will stand foith as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, froth Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary jireliminary and best augury for tlie full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends ovor two decades and 1 have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and praciitje of political life in the other jiarts of the British 
Empire It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which 1 have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to bo gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Great roTE.\TiALiTiES of Development 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment. Everything is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role 
of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
tion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been 
designed for the period of its growth. Tho abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the pivst and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not bo my task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its 
constitutional and I trust harmonious development. 

Tribute to 2«:w Viceroy 

I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has himself been a builder in the construc- 
tion of your policy, one who will 1 know brii^ to the service of the Crown here 
fullest sympatliy with your aspirations and ideals, i feel the CTeatest confidence that 
when he comes to tho stage, which I have now reached my lire hero as Viceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as you have so 
generously accorded to me. 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the steps by 
which and at which tho new constitution will be brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for me at the stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the provincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must be solved before the new 
constitutions in provinces and at the centre can be introduced. AVe shall spare no 
efforts which will enable us to introduce the now order of thingjs at tho earliest possi- 
ble date. In conformity with this intention the committee appointed by his Majesty’s 
Government to r^ort on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in Simla before the end of the present mouth, that is within two months 
of the date of the Royal assent. We have secured, as the chairman of that committee, 
an electoral authority of great eminence in Sir lAurie Hammond, while with him will 
be associated two Indian members whose experience as High Court judges ensures that 
judicial outlook and strict impartiality which are so essentiM. The problems which face 
the committee are of great complexity but I am confident that they will prove equal to 
the task. 

, In conclusion I wish to make an anpeal which is not new but which is uppermost 
m my mind at the present time. No system of Parliamentary Government can ^ 
expected to work BuooessfuUy and for the benefit of the people as a whole without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Part of all sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politic to the narrower 
interests of their own partioalar section. As I said not long agOy in a speech at 
AUabahad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at this time over India, It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Ooveinments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to ojiter her now 
constitution to conditions favourable to its succes.sful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this country and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own jieople to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
wort for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 


Cr, Law Amexdmisst Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take into consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press ‘ (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

I had hoped that the Assembly would share with the Oovernraont the responsibi- 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to do so has transferred the responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part 1 have decided, in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of the British India, to give "the Assembly an opportunity to consider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against the Bill have already been discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering the passage of the Bill to bo essential. Wo 
are on the eve of important changes m the constitution of India within the no.vt two 
years. The primary responsibility for the maintoiiauco of peace and good Government 
in the provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. 1 
consider it my imperative duty to use such pow’ers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements arc still active in the country. Communal unrest, as 
I have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past. 
The experience of all local (jovernments has been that the provisions of this Bill give 
them pow'ers w’ho are eJiective in keejiiug tlie.se movements in c‘hock and in prevent- 
ing the publication of lucitoments to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential. I am myself vsatislied that they are 
right and this I would be failing in my duty if J did nut use ray special powers to 
secure that these Governments have these powers during the remainder of the present 
constitution and that the now Governments shall also havt* them when they lake over • 
the rest of Government. And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full coufidence that you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity w'hieh have always characterised the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers. 


Eepbal of Ceiminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

I7tb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non-official busi- 
ness. The discussion adjourned fiom the Delhi session was resumed on Mr. /?. Das'P 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

N, N, Sircar ( Law Member ) who on the previous occasion spoko for two 
and a half hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 cases, which number might have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of the Congresss Committee, were convicted of violent crime. This 
proved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
tions, were nominated by men who believed in violence, thougli they found it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Chinese pirates often used the Red 
Cross flag. Sir Nripendra dealt with the question of percentage of violent crime and 
said that this was not so small as Mr. Gnanasyara Gupta thought. In the Chittagong 
case the actual raiders were probably a hundred or two hundred, lie road extracts 
from the evidence of the leader of the conspiracy in order to show ihat, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
were part of the terrorist organization and the number involved by reason of the 
intense activity of the Congress at Chittagong could safoly be put at several thousands. 
The other instances were the Ohechua ^hat’ case in Midnapore and the recent inter-pro- 
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vicial case tried at Alipore, Continuing, the Law Member said that it had been 
that repression could not remove terrorism. No one asserted that it conld nor that m 
substitution of e.veciitivo for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
Jaw was an abomination it was the result of compelling necessity Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the findings of tiie court. That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the cult of violence liad reached the people oven in the i emote parts of the 
ju’ovinee. Mr. A. C. Dutt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bimd. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinces were flowing with milk and honey. (Mr. 
Joshi : There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of the Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
tiienoo being launched. The Law Meml)or considered tfiat as a much lessor evil than the 
certainty of anachy and chaos if the law w'as re|ilaced. lie charactei'ised Mr. Desai’s 
speech the other day as reriiauiiiig high up in the air and never eoramg down from 
it to the liard realities of the world in which they lived. The Law Member ended by 
appealing to tiie House to reject Mr. B. Das’s Bill. 

Mr. Bhamlal said that he as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give instances from hidicial records to show how the speeiaf powers given 
to the Government w’erc abused, how evidence was fabricated by tiie police, and how 
titles were conferred on the police and the magistracy by the tJovernmeut. AVhen 
the Ijahore conspiracy case was proceeding the approvers said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without which tliov could not give out the facts. An applica- 
tion was made to the High Court asking for oiders for their removal from police 
custody, but the Government, m exercise of their special powers, issued an order de- 
claring the Fort, iii which approvers wore keptj as a jail, thus defeating the object of 
the defence apjilication. Mr, Hliamlal multiplied instances whore he alleged the 0 . I. D. 
and the magistiacy were involved in committing prejury and forgery and declared that 
Riieli officials w'oiild surely abuse the special powers. He reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case, namely, that they \vere deter- 
mined to become teronsts only after they saw a rolico Superintendent himself deal 
luthi blows on Gala Lajpat l\’ai. (Voice .* Shame Mr. Shamlal said that terrorism 
>\a 8 due to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would. 

Mr. N. Batdolot narrated Ids ex[>orinces in Assam, uheie ho said authorities them- 
selves had [iraetised Moleiice in many eases. Terrorism in Bengal was due to con- 
tinued repression and supjiression practised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 
class against class. Mr. Bardoloi had not finished uhen the House adjourned. 

Indian CoiTSi: Bill 

18 th. SEPTEMBER •— Official business was transacted m the Assembly to-day. 

Sir Zafarulla Khan introduced a Bill to provide for the cieation of a fund for the 
promotion of tlie cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coffee. 

Othek Oifk’ial Bills 

Sir N. N, Sircar introduce<i a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate certmn 
proceedings of the Allahabad High C ourt. This Bill was called .lubbulpore and Chatis- 
garh Divisions Divorce J’roceedings Validation Bill. Four Government measures were 
then passed. They were Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

Indian Motok Vehicles Bill 

Discussion w’as then taken up of the bill te amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act. Mr. 
halchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, w^hich motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Payment of Wages Bill 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell informed that the Government had decided to take up discu- 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on tho commencement of the Delhi session witii 
a view to fully consider the amendments tabled by sovcial members and also oertin 
opinions in the meanwhile on important changes made in the Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board’s report on the enquiry into the claim of Messrs. H. M. Patel and Com- 
pany, Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shuttlea 
18 published. The Board have found tho claim to be unsubstantiated and the Govern- 
ment of India accept this finding. 
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Mr. Asaf Alt moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He complained 
that certain principles hail been adopted in the Bill, which were unknown to juris- 
prudence. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was non- 
controversial and was bein^' introduced because a proponderatin/? majority of growers 
favoured the proposal which also had the support of the (iovernments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Indian’s in Za‘Z1bvr 

Pandit Govindhallahh Pant moved : ‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General' in-Council take all effective steps in the interests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar.” 

He said that the history of Indians overseas had been one of unrelieved agony, 
harassment and humiliation" and had been particularly maiked in the countries included 
in that pietenlioiis euiiheraism the “British Commonwealth.” The Indians had gone 
abioad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railwHNS or to acquire maritime places. Tliey had never demanded reserva- 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan. The Indians everywhere were in a minority. He quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr. Menon’s Report, written in an inimitable style, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar imd the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Hartclv, who had 
unsuecossfnlly competed with Indians in the clove export trade. The Zanzibar decrees 
were delinitely racial. Ho did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
their best, but asked wliat tlio best meant. 

Sir Gtrija Bujpai felt glad tliat generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was always agreement between the Government of Iiulia and tlic people. While agree- 
ing tJmt the Jhll was legarded as lacial and wdiile assuring that tlio Government of 
India w^ould press the Indian point wuth a view to piotect Indian interests, Sir Girija 
Banker could not see how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government fiom taking 
action under the decree. 

The resolution which the Government had accepted w'as passed without being chal- 
lenged. jf/ie lloiiso then rose for the day. 

Quetta Earthquake Inquiry 

19lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Rajii lose to move the following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of officials, and non-officials, be forthwith 
appointed in older to investigate and report as to wliether the situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in British Beluchistan, and particular! v in tlie town of Qitctta, 
has been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for the rescue of the 
living, wounded and buriecl, salvage of property and transference of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area.” 

The mover fully ajqireciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the eai'thquako. Ho referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given m the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public. 
He asked why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were benefitted by help given 
by Congress leaders like Mr. Kajeudra Prasad in the Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. G. R. V. Tottenham., Army Becroiary, said that the mover wished by the re- 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get aw^ay from the fact that the real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion.’^ -(Applause). Speaking on be- 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenham said that he had hoped that the magnificent conduct of 
General Karslake and the troops would lead to better feeling and better understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
danger. Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 
charge. Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by the excavations. 
Between June and August 600 corpses had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
civil lines of whom all except three were found m the beds. As regards 600 found in 
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the oitj only eight were found outside their houses. This evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety per cent, of the people had died immediately. He liad full records of the 
heroic deeds of the British and Indian soldiers. 

Mr. Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair critics to be wise after the 
event. The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
but these were possibilities which General Karslale had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent further Joss of life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. Q. G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, but were held up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Dewan 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free Jiand, would have allowed 
volunteers but the military handicapped him. The speaker wanted an enquiry 
whether the troops were adequate ; whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely. While ho praised the Englishmen, 
and women, the N. W. R. and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt tliat the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Acheson, Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would come from an 
enquiry. Tlie House had hoai-d nothing but suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in support. The Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a ‘‘prima facie” case had been established 
iliainst tliem. The Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they did for the evacuation of the sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, winding up the case for the Opposition, said that tlie resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himself tliough by ballot it fell on Mr. Kaju’s Jot to move it. He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained no charge and no 
insinuation. Why then did the Government members talk like an accused. Was that 
the case of a guilty coiiscionco V It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every groat disaster like a famine so that its lessons would bo learnt 
for the future. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
If the Government had a good case, they would be able to satisfy the committee. All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred. “But those who excuse themselves accuse themselves. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for the 
work of extricating twenty-six thousand. At that time voluntary help should have 
been taken. “Even sixty thousand could have worked (applause). People of Shikarpur 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the train was cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and tlie cantonment. 
Mr. Desai asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out china ware, oven if there was a chance 
of saving one soul (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 
act. The true issue was whether more men could not have been saved, w^hether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life. 

Sir Henry Craik vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion wdien the 
worst disaster had occurred with such terrible suddenness resulting in stark horror, 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to the sufferers and a single-mind- 
ed desire to provide comforts for them. Indeed, the disaster had caused the sympatliy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Opposition hero 
was out to discredit the Oovornmont and destroyed the Goverumonrs prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earthquake to poViticaS advantage on the basis oi unfounded 
rumours and distortion of facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders, Sir Henry 
Craik pointed out that Mr. Ganahi did not apply till June 8 and oven if permission 
were pven, the relief party oould not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
use, Mr. Kajendra Prasad never made any suggestion that ho should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party should bo allowed to go there. 

Chaudhuri Sir Zafrullah Khan in winding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government : “The Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
ready to agree to appointment of an advisory or consultative committee to assist ^e 
aut^rities with regard to (a) the salvage of property and (b) questions connected with 
^e resettlement of the civil population. Xne Government are farther prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 
Quetta (ap])lause). 

The Conf;ress side moved for closure which on division was rejected by 57 votes. 

Sir Gowasjt Jehangir said that the resolution contained dirty insinuation against 
the Army. He Jiad never had the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by the leader of the Opposition. It was unworthy of him and unworthy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no party to it, 

Mr. Aney strongly protested against tlio manner 8ir Co was] i had attacked Mr. 
Bhulabliai Besai. It* was mischievous. Ho only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment. Mr. Bhulabliai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (official 
benches June 7). 

Dr. Ziauddin explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to be alive after three 
days dying under the debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during the earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit 0, B, Pant considered it unfair for the Oovernmcut to imagine that the 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and tlie resolution was lost by 01 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Lvdo-Burmv Tiitrunvl Kkport 

20lh. SEPTEMBER \—Sir James Oriqg moved to-day fhe consideration of tlie report 
of the Indo-Burma Tribunal. 

Mr. Nixon explained at length the entire case as he had boon associated with this 
question. He said that the Burma Government had asked foi “a neulial and impartial 
Tribunar in order to deal with the question, ]>robal)ly on the ground that they 
wished themselves and the Governmtmt of India to bo nluced in a position of 
equality. The Round Table Conference papers fcontemiilated association with the 
Tribunal of the members of the Standing Finance Committee, but the ,1. P C. ivjiort 
omitted reference thereto. Whatever the reason for this omission the fact was that 
when the Tribunal was sot up the old Assembly was aliout to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members of the Standing Committee to he 
associated with the Tribunal and the new Committee could not have been elected 
until February. As regards the historical appioach Mr. Nixon showed how the 
method, firstly, of analysis of tlie debt, and, secondly, of the debtor and creditor had 
created insunerable difficulties in arriving at a settlement. In this connection he 
criticised the Congress Committee’s report. He .said finally that they had decided 
that the only method was the dissolution of partnership so wdl known to lawyers. 

Mr . Oauboj Mr. B. Das and Mr. Maihradas Fissanji moved various other 
motions proposing to reject the Tribunal’s report. 

Mr. (Jauba said that Mr. Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issue namely 
the Tribunal’s report. The Tribunal did not consist of exports. It was constituted 
behind the back of India and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countrios. In a matter like this, the historical approach was 
the proper course as had been adopted by the Congress Committee. Mr. Gauba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons " for fixing seven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong. What was worse was that loans would hereafter bo secured* from 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on the security of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure \vas unknown in constitutional history. He finally said 
that Burma had oeen separated because British Imperialism wanted it. 

Mr. B, Das said that India had no confidonee in the tribunal as it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in the financial solvencjr of Burma. Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of the customs and excise. So fictitious an adjustment of 
Burma’s present contribution to the Central finances to eight per cent was entirely 
wrong. Mr. Das insisted that Burma should pay part of the expenses of the India 
Office and a full share of the debt pensionary charges. 

U, Thein Maung upheld the view of the Finance Committee of the Burma 
Council and said that there should be no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
paid India 167 crores in the shape of surpluses. As regards the ratio, if 
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calculated on the basis of revenue, it worked at four per cent, on the basis of 
population five per cent and on the economic basis six and a half per cent. 

Mr. Mathradaa Visan/i said that Mr. Nixon had complained of the Indifference of 
the public to his report, when he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu- 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature. OflBoial 
representation in such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal would have been materially different. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin also took the view that the historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure must 
also bo decided along with the ratio and the^e must bo a guarantee for payment of 
India’s debt either through the control of Burma’s currency till the debt was raised or 
by making Britain stand surety. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER AVhen the Assembly mot .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of the Coffee Cess Bill and said that though the bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight in 
the beginning. Tho proceeds of the duty will bo devoted for propaganda outside India. 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that ho could not say exactly how many members of tho proposed committee 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there wore 
more Indian planters and they had a largo area under plantation there should be a 
lai^o number of Indian representation on tho committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation would not bo 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das moved that the Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 15. Ho said that the Government’s own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during tho last fifteen years and there was 
not much scope for future expansion. 

^ Mr. Milligan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill. The Bill mo- 
mised a solution and the House should reject the arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking. He did not think that any 
section of tho House shared those views. Voices— “We do.” (Laughter). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had made fabulous wealth. He know from tho experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in the south drank coffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged their services. Ninety-eight per cent of tho coffee-grow- 
ers supported the proposal for tho Cess Committee, 

Mr. DeSouza, speilking on behalf of tho coffee-growers, askod tho House whether 
they would bo indifferent to the industry in which was invested ten crores of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India’s trade balance by exporting two crores worth 
of coffee . 

Mr. A. Chettiar said that ho would not press tlio motion for a Select Committee if 
guarantee was given that tho provincial governments’ nominees on the Cess Committee 
would be Indians. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan^ Commerce Member, replying to tho debate said that he did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good deal of sympathy witli the point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyengar, but it was impossible for three 
sane men to convert tho whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
to show how tlio exports to tlio United Kingdom had come down to a third during 
the past four years and to Franco down to a half. The industry was not in a flourshing 
condition and as a result of the cess tho small planter would benefit even more than 
the bigger planter. 

The House rejected both Pandit Nilakantha Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Chetty’s for Select Committee and took the Bill into consideration. 

V, Thein Moum moved an amendment proposing tho inclusion of Burma in the 
scheme. U. Thein Maung’s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma thai she was excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed. 

A Divobcb Bill (contd.) 

Sir N. N, Sarear next moved consideration of tho Jubbulpur Chhattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bill which proposes to remove doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of the AUahabad High Court. $ 

IQ 
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Vr. Sriprakat moved reference to a Select Committee, l^e motion was drfea^ 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir N. N. Sircar said mat 
the le^er of the opposition had mentioned certain points 

amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House^ then 
adjourned. 

Hspeil of Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24lb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to continno the debate 
on Mr. B. Bas’s Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. , » . i i • 

Mr. N. C. Bardoloi, supporting the Bill, said that the laws wore being abused in 
Bengal by the Executive and the Police. 

Sir Henry Craik, Home Member, rose to contradict “certain ox parte and WTong 
statements.” Mr. Sham M’s speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and ho had grossly exaggerated tlio charges against officials. Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement m the Punjab staitod after the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting “It was the statement of the approver.” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the -approver referred to was Indarpal, who had 
plotted mui'der and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated liis own associates That was the source of in- 
lormation of his lion, friend.— (Laughter). The bon. Member liad forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during Dusscrah in 192C and in 1928. llad the Hon. mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Ilenry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and tliat this very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Homo Member said that tlio second premise of Mr. Sham M’s 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Rai had been assaulted by the police at 
Lahore. An enquiiy was hold by a senior official of the Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deliberately placed political loaders at the head in order to force tlieir 
way tlirough the police barrier. The crowd came into contact witli the jiolico and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd were pushed back and a lathi stnick Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr. Sham Lai : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained in the fort, for. 
being a member of a dangerous gang, ho was liable to bo killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to the police. The defence m the conspiracy case had 
made an application to tlie tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up. Be was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arraugoments for his detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Ilenry added that the conspiracy case in the Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. This consjiiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was bUiidod for life, and yet Mr. Sliam 
Lai called it a “fabricated case.” (Mr. Sham La) : “Fabricated evidence.”) 

Sir Henry Craik maintained that Mr. Sham Lai had omitted to toll the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were convicted in the case, and that 
tlio Court had declared that the magistrates and police had not implicated innocent 

g ersons or made any forgeries (applause). Mr. Sham I^al had alleged, declared Sir 
[enry, that 75 per cent of the police and C. I. I), wore corrupt and had committed 
forgery and perjury. This, remarked the Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to that any police officer was promoted or had received a little becauso 
of the case. “Let not those who live in glass houses throw stones at others” the Home 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by the Home Member, Mr. Saiymurthi raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal chargo against another and this was 
upheld by the president. Sir Henry Craik responded that serious allegations had 
been made against him, and he was only speaking in self-defence. 

Continuing, the Home Member read a letter from a friend who, he alleged, had 
written to Mr. Sham M (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 
allegations. 

Mr. sham Lai was heard to say : “The man was prosecuted for giving false 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition: “Shame. Shame.” I) 

Mr. Satyamurihi asked if a member could make such personal charges and in* 
fiinuations, and a ruling was sought by several m^bers. 
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The /V«»«ton< urged the memhere not to be disonteriy 
charge could not be made by one member ^nst ohmSB 

feptly entitiod to defend himself and to say that member had made reoueas onarigw 

without continuing, said that Karamdin, one of t^ witnesses, ad- 

mitted to 00^ that he had been asked to commit prejury. 

Oovemmont did not produce evidence against the defence counsel for mle^ 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already preceded for such length of Me 
at the cost of a larger sum, would bo considerably aelwed as tho 
to bo gone through again with new defence counsel. Continuing, bir Henry i/raiK 
said that if tho hind of caso tho Congress had was made out by Mr. foiiam Lai 
then it was a vory poor case, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Ch alter jee said that the cult of the bomb had been gi^n 
birth to by tho Government’s policy and he refused to call these men murderers. He 
claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s non-violent movement had changed the minds of the youths 
of Bongai. lie then read o.xtracts from the Midnapore Inquiry Committee’s report, 
twosidod over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that tho Government wore to blamo. 

So Jong as thoso laws, ho said, stultified tho Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said tho Governraont often created a scare, and obtained 
support of tlio Legislature for such acts, which in reality wore for the suppression 
»f national life. Tho Act of ICOS was pernicious in its operations and atrocious m tho 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had been declared unlawful. The words 
“assist in the operations of any such association” had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of Jaw had become ashamed. Tho .speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to bo held under the ausj)ices of the Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper or moderate persuations published a report 
that tho mooting would be hold whilo the Commissioner’s notification banning the 
meeting was also [)ublishcd in the same issue. Yet the editor of tho pm)or had been 
brought under tho operations of this Act for “assisting tho operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the personal charges brought 
against Mr. Sham Lai by tho Homo Member, and said that it was ^ an 
abuse of tho privilege of tho House. Entering an emphatic protest ^ against 
tho action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Desai said that if the Opposition had 
used some such document against tho Home Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. Tho Homo Mornber had said that the Govern- 
ment did not take auy action against Mr. Sham Lai in order to save expenses. Tho 
fact of tho matter wiis tliat in this caso the judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting tho caso with a mastery of detail and with a fairaoss. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for tho Act itself, Mr. Desai said that it deserved to dio because it was 
detriment to tho natioinU cause. 


Mr. B. Das briefly replied and tho House, by 65 votes to 60, carried tho motion 
for consideration, amid non-official cheers. 

Tho consideration of tho Bill, clause by clause, was then taken Md clause 2 was put. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said that tho speeches of Mr, A. N. Chatterjoo and Mr. Bardoloi 
wore only meant to vilify Gie Government. One of them had staled that the Govern- 
ment knew when the Dacca communal riots would flare up, and in spite of this no 
warnings had been issued. He (Mr. Griffiths) w'as living in the bazar itself and had 
tho Government known of tho affair tlioy would liavo warned him and ho would have 
immediately loft liis bungalow. Then the poliio, continued tho siioaker, were accused 
of inactivity when the not was proceeding. The total length of the police at Dacc^ 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out iu evorv locality. How then could four men control the situation 
in a milo-long locality ? The Assam member had asked what were tlio Europ^n 
community doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. Almost without exception 
every non-officiai Europeans in Dassa or in tho neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

The member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (me 
soaker’s) reply was in the affirmative. There wore 189 such cases. Lastly, said Mr. 
Griffiths, Mr. Chatteijoe had made certain allegations against the troops. A letter, me 
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Mr. Chatter jee denied that he had received the letter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ Law Member, explained that ho sent the letter by a peon. 

At this stage the President asked Mr. Griffiths to confine his speech to clause 2, 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed his seat. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir opposed the clause. Ho said that not until some other Act 
was put on the Statute Book to deal with the inci easing evil of Communism, should 
this clause be passed. 

At this sti^e Sir Henry Craik asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was in order to discuss the principle of the Bill. After hearing all sides the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting. 

25t]i. SEPTEMBER There was a thin attendance when the Assembly mot to-day 
in order to transact official business. 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on the table the report 
on the working of the scheme of preferonoos resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for ldS4-3fi. 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendmout moved by Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Cantonments Bill 

Mr. G, B, F. Tottenham^ Army Soorotary, moved that the Bill amending Bio Can- 
tonments Act. 1924, as reported by the Select Committee, bn circulated. 

Supplementary Grants 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935-36. 

Sir James Origg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees bo granted 
for expenditure on the development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf AH, moving a token cut, complained that money was spent on the cons- 
truction of aerodromes extravagantly without any bonofit to India ana that foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L M. mainly took the advantage. 

Mr. Glow said that the Government would boar in mind the desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditure. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in the years to come. 

After Mr. S, Satyamurti had also spoken the demand was granted. 

When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Ayyen- 
gar, Mr. Aney and Prof, kanga addressed the House. 

Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should bo used for political propaganda 
in the same way it was done in England by giving all parties a ohanco to broadcast. 

Mr. Clow replying said that the conditions here wore different from England whore 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart- 
ment. However, the present decision was not for all time. It could bo changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 

Delimitation Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on tho Delimitation Committee grant. 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked the Madras proposal for single non-transferrable votes in 
plural constituencies and characterised the Madras Government’s proposal as against the 
spirit of the Poona Pact. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replied that all questions wore open for consideration by tho 
Hammond Committee. Ho suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their case before the Hammond Committee. He assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would be placed before the House', but could not 
guarantee discussion on the provincial part^ mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the inauguration of the provincial constitution. 

Mr. JBajoria complained of inadequate commercial representation from Bengal in the 
federal assembly. 

Pandit G. J3, Pant read in the proposals a design to prevent Congressmen enter* 
ing the legislatures and wanted the Government of India to examine the provincial pro* 
posals minutely before submitting them to the Hammond Committee. 

Ml Satyamurti withdrew his token cut. The House then adjourned* 
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26 tli. SEPTEMBER:— Tho House took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti moved a tokon cut to the demand for one lakh and eighty- 
threo thousand rupees in respect of “miscellaneous”. lie explained at the outset that 
the motion was not meant to bo a hostility, but a more intolloctual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niomoyor. Ho asked why certain sections 
of the Government of India Act relating to Indian Stales wore not included in the 
scope of the terms of referonoo. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have boon wider. Tho J. P. C. found that there 
were no provinces where tho sources of rcvonuo wore likely to bo sufficient to moot 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Ooverrimont. Tho l*ercy Oom- 
raitteo had also como to similar conclusions. That being so, how wore the Provincial 
Ministers going to run tho administration, particularly when tliey wore debarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil Servants V The proposed comraittoo, with restricted 
terms of roforenco and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhere. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea suggested that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should bo referred to a single man, es{)ecia(ly when tho question had 
baffled several committees in tho past. Two heads were better than ono and throe 
bettor than two. lie suggested that tho enquiry should be entrusted to two Indians 
mid one European but did not agree with Mr. Batyamuiti that financial matters con- 
cerning tho States should be referred to this committee. 

Sir James Grigg replied that the question must bo approached from throe stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, the second to the inception of tho Federa- 
tion and the third to events after tho Fe'cicration. Mr. Batyamurti had taken a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all tho facts ^^hich naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balance sheet, but tho fact was that various liabilities were to be mot ono after 
another. 

As regards Dr. Banerjea’s point, tho Finance Member did not say that tlioro were 
not any capable Indians, but if any were associated ^\ith Sir Otto Niomeyer they would 
have belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Oiiposition murmur). Sir Otto Niemoyer’s main purpose was to consider questions 
germane to i»rovincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Finance Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capable a 
person could have boon found to do tho job. (Applause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew tho motion for a token cut 

Lsdo-Buuma Tribunal Report 

Tho debate on tlio Indo-Burma Tribunal’s report was next resumed. 

Mr. Bajoria siqiportcd Mr. Mathradas Vissanji's amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made a series of j joints demanding invovstigation. 

Pandit Qovindballabh Pant moved an amendment wanting the Tribunal’s 
report to be rejected “as among otlier reasons no non-official representative 
of India or Burma was associated with tho enquiry and in as much as 

tho terms of roforenco was too narrow and in that tho apnpointment of tho burden 

was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said that Mr. Nixon 
showed a mastery of tho subject, but made a mistake of straying into tho political 
arena. Defining his personal view on tlie subject, lie said that if India were 
independent, ho would oven forego all claims against Burma for ho valued goodwill 
moro tlian rupees (Applause). India’s position w'as that eighty per cent, of Indian 
finances would bo under British conti*ol oven under tlio new constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a crorc or two was charged to India moro or less. 
The fact was that tho master of the two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s tlieory of dissolution 
of partnership, but tho real analogy between India and Burma was that of tho break 
up of the Hindu joint family. He said that tho Amery Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that Britain’s financial liability could not be overlooked 

because of separation of Burma. India’s caso could have been presented better if an 
India’s representative had been on the Tribunal. Tho investigation had been in a hole 
and corner fashion, hence the report contained grave defects and should bo rejected 
in toto, 
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Sir B, P, Utody said that strong opinion had been expressed which should be for- 
warded to iho Secretary of State so that in regard to the remaining important quej, 
tions like the application of the principles enunciated by the Tribunal care should bo 
taken to see tliat Indian non-official opinion was represented. 

Sir James Origg briefly commented on the speeches made and said that the 
debate would bo forwarded to the Secretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment. The House had no now con- 
tribution to make on the specific problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject. 

The comprehensive amendment of Mr. Mathradas Vassanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was errried without division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Non-Official Bills Introduced 

The following non-official bills were then introduced :—Rao BaliadurM. C. Raja’s Bill 
to provide for icmoval of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Dr. Desh- 
mukh’s Bill to amend the Hindu Law govcining Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Kharo’s Dill to iccognisc and remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arj\a Samajists. Dr. Bhagavandas’s Bill validating maiTiages between 
different castes of Hindus. Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah’s Bill to make provision for application of Moslem rorsonal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India. 

The Finance Member moved that the rejioit of the Public Accounts Committee on 
accounts 19iS3-34 parts one and two bo taken into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

The President then adjourned the Assembly sitie die. 



The Bengal Legislatire Cooncil 

Monsoon Session— Calcutta — 29th. July to 28th. August 1935 


The monsoon session of tho Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hall, Calcutta on tho 29th. July 1935 under tho presidency of tho Hon. Raja Sir 
Aianmatha Nath Rai Ghaudhuri, 

The Council condoled the deaths of Raja Rishi Case Law, Sir Arche Birkmyre and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all ex-membcrs of the Council. 

The Council next passed on tho consideration of non-official business. 

Abolition of Posts 

Moulvi Abul Kasem moved that tho posts of Assistant Director of Moliamraedan 
Education and tho Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
witli abolished. 

In moving tho resolution tho mover explained that it was not his intention that 
these posts should bo abolished. What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence, lie complained that the original intention with which those posts 
were created, that is, to loot after tho difficulties that were found in the way of Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replying, JChatt Bahadur Azizul Haque^ Minister of Education, referred to tho report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of which tho mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting tho abolition of 
these posts. The Hon’ bio Minister asked Hie mover to realise that those siiooial officers 
had, apart from their work in tho general department, to look after tho Madrashas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Administration of Co-operative Dept. 

Mr. N. K, Basu moved ; “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-officials to enquire into tho 
administi’ation of tho Co-Operative Department and tho appointment of officers there- 
with.” In moving tho resolution, Mr. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than the question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal, Tho co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more than thirty years ago wdth the highest hopes. But what had been tho result 
of thirty years’ administration of this system ? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Central Banks has been unable in 
many cases to give the depositors back their money ; it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, both central and rural, had given credit whore no credit ought to have 
been given and despite tho economic depression the position would not have boon so 
bad as it was to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department. 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that tho Co-operative Department was the least cared 
for department of the Government. When the permanent Registrar of tho Depart- 
ment fell ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into tho position— and that inspite 
of protests by several members of this house— a gentleman who neither by education 
nor by training of capabilities was fit to hold that post. In conclusion, the speaker 
urged the appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department. 

The Hon’ble Nawab R. G.M. Faroqui^ Minister-in-Chargo of the Department said that 
in recent years, the Co-Operative Department had formed the subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. The more important recommendations had been accepted 
and incorporated in tho policy of the Department. Tho Minister pointed out that 
the worldwide economic depression had affected tho movement not only in this 
but other provinces as well. 

The debate on the resolution had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

Two Bills Passed 

SOtb. JULY :-~Two Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Revenue (Intereet) Bill^ and the 
Calcutta Municipal {AtnendmerU) Bill^ were passed into law by the Council to-day, 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was referred 
to a select committee consisting of 12 members and the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Aqua & Assam Civil Courts (Amend) Bill 1934 

In moving that the Bill bo referred to a select committee Sir B. L. Mitter said 
that the Bill in question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the public. 
The main purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion in the courts of the Suoordi- 
nate and the District Judges by increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsiffs. 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
had to wait indefinitely to get justice done to them. In order to improve this state 
of aiairs Government were trying to put into practice the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Munsiffs would prejudicially affect their judicial capacity, the Ilon’ble Member 
considered it to be a serious maxter but he would leave it to the Select Committee. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling the Munsiffs with tlieso additional 
powers, the tendency might bo to reduce the number of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for this apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. N, K. Basu said 
that he was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committee and ho was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on that Committeo. His submission 
was that in trying to relievo the Subordinate Judges tho Government would be 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which they would bo hardly able to boar. The 
effect of the working of this Bill would bo that there would be a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in the courts of the Munsiffs. A panacea for tho evil congestion, in his 
opinion, would be tho appointment of more judicial officers. 

The Bill was referroa to a Select Committee as stated. 

Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill 

Tho Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into law. 

The object of the Bill was to put in an unambiguous language tho intention and 
tho validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when tho Bengal I^and 
Revenue Sales (Repealing) Act came Into force. The object of this previous Bill was 
to remove tho bar imposed against tho levy of interest on arrears duo by estates in 
charge of the Court of Wards or other estates tlie sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Since January 10, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
from such estates. A question having been raised that tho terms of tho Act worn not 
sufficiently clear it was thought evpodient to pass a sliort Act declaring in unambiguous 
language the said intention and validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933. 
The Bill provides that all such interest shall 

(a) in respect of tho period from tho 19th day of January, 1933 up to the cora- 
mencement of the Act bo doomed to have been payable at tho rates of 7>4 per cent, 
per annum ; 

(b) in respect of any period after tho commencement of this Act be payable at 
such rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as tho Local Government 
may, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, determine. 

Calcutta Municipai. Amend. Bill 

The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water in the bustees was also passed without a division. 

Section 228 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers the Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any promises to obtain a sufficient supply of water 
provided such supply can be furnished from a main not more than 100 ft. distant 
from tho nearest part of such premises. The object of the present Bill is to amend this 
section so as to give power to the Corporation to direct the owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 ft. from tho nearest part of 
the premises. 

It appeared from the speech of tlie Ilon’blo Minister of Local Self-Government that 
the Corporation had suggested 500 ft. in place of 100 ft. as in the Act, In view of 
practical difficulties involved Government could not accede to the proposal and a oom- 
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promise was arrived at. the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

After the Bengal Village Self-Government {Tempf^ary Provisions) Bill had been 
introdnoed, the Ootincil adjourned. 

The Bengal Development Bill 

3 1 rt. JULY .'—After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by 66 votes 
to 39. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Hon' hie Khwaja Sir 
l^aximvddin said that very few changes in substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. He said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro- 
eramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added that if the Bill was passed in a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the Hou.s 0 need not doubt that schemes would be carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of the Rill, several mn-ofUcial members expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whose object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti- 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Siiecially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after the 
ctpital expenditure and other charges had been recouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser Alt) saw m this measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue in its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measure should wait until the real representatives of the people came in the 
next reformed (Council. 

At the direction of tlic President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House. Tho Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momtn stated that the provision that tho levy might be 
permanent was objectionable. He appealed to the Member in charge to call an informid 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Hon'ble Sir Nazimuddin^ in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation measure. He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was that there should be no 
levy until there was profit made as a result of improvement work and no one would be 
called uuon to pay levy until his condition was improved. 

The future (5overument would be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as tho poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not be enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted. He assured tho House that the intention of tho Government was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with the approval of the Couucil. As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjourned till tho 5th. August, 

Stb. AUGUST '.—The Council considered tho Bengal Development Bill clause by 
clause to-day and disposed of a large number of amendments relating to clauses 1 and 2. 
Clause which related to tho title of tho bill, its scope and the period since when 
the Bill IS to come into foroe, was passed in the teeth of opposition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to the bill numbered about 750. 

Of the large number of amendments moved two were carried- Both of this referred 
to clause 2 which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used in the bill. 
The one, moved by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the bill, was for the exclusion 
of fruit-gardens, orchards or homestead lands from the category of ‘agricultural lands’. 
The bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include ‘^lands used for the growing of vegetables and the like’^. The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber by his amendment now provide! that agricultural lauds would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The effect of this would be that such lands 
tvould be exempted from the operation of the Act. 

17 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that the word, 
*^canar’, meant a canal as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act. The mover was Rai Bahadur Akahoy Kumar Sen. 

Moulvi Akul Quaaem moved an amendment suggesting that the name of the 
proposed Act should be changed from “the Bengal Development Act” to “Bengal Land 
Improvement Levy Act”. 

Mr. Santi Shekhareewar Eoy^ by an amendment, wanted to insert the word “tax” 
after the word development in the name of the Act. By adopting his amendment, the 
spetfJcer said, the House would only be placing the measure in its true light. He con- 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not. 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quasom's amendment, on which division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Boy which suggested that the bill 
should come into force on such dato as the Local Government may appoint “after 
December 31, 1937,” was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr, Boy to provide that improvement works should bo undertaken 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate. 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjourned. 

6th. AUGUST More than 70 amendments wore disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger number being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at all. There were four amendments moved by the Government and they were 
all carried. 

Hon' hie Khwaja Sir Naximuddin.^ member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non-agncultural lands from the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from any land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of the Bill. 

In moving the amendment the Hon’ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agricultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not be commensurate with the 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said that he saw no reason why, witli 
improvements, non-agricultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue. The 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr. Basu contended, in the interest of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal. He failed to understand why 
this particular class of people should be exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Government’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Keplying Mr. Townend said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was earned by 67 to 13 votes. 

After the adoption of clause 5 of the Bill, the Hon'ble Member moved that for 
clause 5-A of the Bill the following bo substituted : 

No expenditure shall be incurred for the construction of any improvement work in 
respect of which the local Government intend.s to impose an Improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall be imposed in respect of any improvement work unless the 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended, the imposition of an 
improvement levy in respect of such work, provided that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Eden Canal and the Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 5-A of the Bill read as follows : 

When the local Government is satisfied that a notified area has benefitted from an 
improvement work it may, by notification, impose the improvement levy in that area 
from such date as may be specified in the notification. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be imposed in respect of any improve- 
ment work unless the Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 
such imposition. 

Moving for the adoption of his amendment the Hon'hle Member said that in his 
amendment it had been made quite explicit that unless and until previous approval of 
the Legislative Council had been obtained, Government would not be in a position to 
launch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements made. His amend- 
ment would make it necessary for the Government to come to the Council at an 
early stage for its approval to expenditure to be incurred in connection with improve- 
ment work. 
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McMsg for the omission of the provieo from the amendment Mr. N. K. Batu said 
that the object of the Government m inserting that proviso was to deny the Gounoil 
an o^ortunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those oanals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr. Basu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
eTOlanation as to why after tlie lapse of so many years since the construction of the 
^en Canal, the Damodar and the Bakreswar can^ should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a crore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
Anew how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how muoh 
money had actually been spent. They knew, however, that if the proviso was carried, 
the people of that area would have to bear a heavy pecuniary burden,— the speaker 
did not know for how many years or how many generations — simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion ana had been extravagant 
in their expenditure. It was not right, Mr. Easu contended, for the Government to 
come up with a proviso of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through. 

Replying Mr. B, P. V. Tovmend^ Development Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the apathy of the people was to a large extent responsible 
f<jr this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it as they were lothe to make any payment. It could not be expected that Govern- 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the Hon’blo Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
was carried. 

Mr. J3. Ross then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill the purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in respect of Roads or Railways*’ from the category of 
“improvement works.” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross smd that tho definition given to “improvement 
work” was much too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused. It should be made very clear by the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in tho category of improvement work. He apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded tliey might construct a road, which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing in stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy. So far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no apprehension. But he was not so sure 
as to how the state of things would be under the future Government to make their 
position absolutely clear as regards the railw^s and Uie roads, for he said, he knew 
from his personal experience in the Calcutta Corporation how the wording of an Act 
could be made to read something quite different from what was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Toumend said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. He proposed to replace the amend- 
ment of Mr. Ross by the following proviso— “provided that no roads or railways con- 
ducted before the commencement of the Act shall be so declared.” He requesled Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept his proviso. 

Mr. Boss was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr. N. K, Bosu did not give Mm 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave was granted to Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment. The amendment was withdrawn and tibe provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend was carried. 

Besides the above, some minor amendments moved by non-official members suggest- 
ting verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon’ble Member 
were carried. 


7tli. AUGUST Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member were carried to-day of 
which the first related to Uie oiroumstances under which an improvement levy could be 
imposed. After question time tho Bon'ble Member moved : 

When the Local Government is satisfied that a notified area has benefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of seo. 5A. impose the improvement levy in that area from saoh date as 
mi^ be specified in the notifioation. 
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See. 5A, provides that no expenditure shall be incurred by the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by thorn nor any levy should be imposed in respect 
of such work without the approval of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment was carried. 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill which related to the procedure to be 
adopted in preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr. J. N. 
Baau moved that the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Basu said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other crops grown by cultivators. This would 
cause a great hardship to the cultivators as in such cases "the estimate was likely to 
depend on circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and he know which crop would pay him best and cultivate it. His 
amendment, if accepted, would minimise difficulties. 

Replying the Hon'hle Sir Khicaja Naximuddtn said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the basis of the staple corn grown in any particular area, but 
when other crops were grown and profits made out of them, assessment might bo 
made on tlie basis of those crops. If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple epp, tlie assumption in that case would bo that it was more profitable 
for him to gro ft it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on tho basis of 
that crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 49 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Roy Chou'dhury moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to tho Civil Court to question the accuracy of tho estimate of tho 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment. Such powers are domed to tne Court in the bill. 

Moving tho amendment Mr. Roy Chowdury said that in tho day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate officers or tho Goveinment might commit errors 
which need be rectified. The remedy provided in the Bill was that persons so aggriev- 
ed might aiipeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to tho Board of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. He contended that the doors of justice should not bo 
closed upon them. 

Replying Mr. H. P. V. Tovmend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
in the bill. Provision had been made in the bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue had been vested 
with the power to accept or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not be anv injustice done to anybody. The effect of 
the acceptance of tho amendment by the House 'would bo that anyone and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and question the validity of any and 
every Government decision. There W'ould be no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would be wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After the House had accepted clauses 6 and 7 and come to tho consideration of 
clause 8 of the bill which dealt with the maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’ble Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, be imposed at such rate or rates 
as the Local Government, may by notification, from lime to time declare, and different 
rates may be so declared for classes of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided that any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of tlie estimated net 
increase, resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase in out-turn. 

Such improvement levy shall be payable by the occupiers of such lands within the 
notified area. 

Moving tho above amendment the Bon'hle Member said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the bill was that there should be no levy until and unless there had been 
increase in outturn as a result of the improvements made. So in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could be imposed on non-agricultural lands unless 
and until owners oi such lands actually reaped a benefit from them. The second 
principle implied was that levy could be imposed and realised on the first transacBoa 
of such lands, that is to say, when the owner of such a land sells it ox lets it out to 
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somebody md ibices a profit thereby. The Government found that if they stack to 
these two pnncii)les it would be practically impossiblo for them to realise any money 
from the imposition of improvement levy, it was for this reason that they decided 
to exclude non-agriciiltural lands from the operation of the Act. It was not possible 
for the Government in the present state of their finances to launch any big schemes 
of improvement if they found that they would bo debarred from getting money out 
of these undertakings. Some of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the circumstances 
that Government should be able to recoup a part of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustained from failure of some of their projects. There was much to 
do for the improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with the Government. 

8th. AUGUST :—A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy. 

Mr. Tamixuddin Khan for instance moved that in place of one-half the levy should 
be one-third. Mr. Kiahori Mohan Choudhury moved that it should be fixed at ono-fifth. 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rat Mahaaai moved that the rate should in no case exceed ono 
rupee and four annas per acre of land. 

Mr. Aldus Samad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which the levy was to bo imjiosed. 

• Mr. Khetter Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to jirovide that improvement 
jevv should not be charged in any notified area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by flood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to the occupiers of lands in such an area. 

Replying the Hon' bio Member said that it was absolutely essential for the successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired the development of the decadant areas, 
tliat it should accept his amendment. A wide margin of 50 per cent was necessary to 
make uji for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes. If they fixed 
the maximum at one-third it might happen that tho losses from unsuccessful schemes 
would not bo made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not make 
thorn a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a safety 
margin. If after the completion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-third por cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, there >vas no reason why the levy should 
not be reduced to that figure. All tho hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward with this bill w'ould be frustrated if the Council could not trust tho Govern- 
ment and the legislature of tlio futui’e. In the operation of this Act lay the future of 
the province. 

The amendments wore put to vote one by ono and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s amendment wdiich was lost by 63 to 33 votes. 

The amendment of tho Ilon’blo Member was carried. 

The Ilon^hle Member then moved that after clause 8 the following be inserted, 
namelv, 

“In the oaso of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised for any year — 

“(a) in respect of the Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight, annas per 
acre ; (b) in respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed nve 
rupees ei(?ht annas per acre. 

“Provided that in the case of any land which was irrigated from tho Eden Canal in 
any year during the ten years prior to tlie first day of April 1935 such amount sh^ 
not exceed three rupess e'ght annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried without opposition. 

The Hm^hle Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
N. K. Basu. 


9th. AUGUST As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in quick sucoession 
to-day. This was possible for two reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in the name of various speakers were not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses were omitted at the instance of the Hon’ble Member from 
the body of the bill. With the clauses being omitted, the amendments relating to 
those olanses automatically fell. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 16 A. 
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The following amendments, all moved by the Eon'bU M ember ^ were carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sec 8 or sec 8 1-A if in any noti- 
fied area any nncultarable waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
work, become culturable land, and such land is thereafter settled with any tenant, the 
person who settles the land shall be liable to pay, in one sum, an improvement levy of 
such amount as may be fixed by the Collector, in accordance with rules made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may be made in the prescribed manner 
by such person. 

(2) Tne amount fixed under sub-sootion (1) shall not exceed one-half of the differ- 
ence between 

(a) the amount which the Collector estimates to be the usual salami at the timo of 
the settlement for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan- 
tages, in tho vicinity and 

(b) the amount "which the Collector estimates to have been the usual salami before 
the coramenoeraent of the improvement work for a like area of land in tho vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to the land as it w'as at that timo. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy payable under sec. 8 by the occupier of 
the land. 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of tho bill.) 

8B When in respect of any improvement work 

(a) tlie capital cost of such work including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of the work (b) the interest charges on such capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) the interest on such loss, as determined by the 
Local Government have been recovered in full out of the proceeds of tho improvement 
levy, by such annual allocations as may be prescribed, tho amount of the improvement 
levy to be icalised for each year in respect of such work shall thereafter be reduced 
to such a sum as tho Bengal" Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that in respect of tho Bamodar, Eden and Bakreswar canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount required to meet tho cost, as determined by the Local 
Government, of maintenance ana supervision of the improvement work and of collection 
of the improvement levy. 

(In the above amendment the expression “working class” means tho sum by which 
the proceeds of tho improvement levy in any year or years fall short of the amount 
necessary to meet (1) the charge under clauses (a) and (b) and (2) the cost, as deter- 
mined by the Ixical (iovernraeiit, of maintenance supervision of tho improvement work 
and of collection of the improvement levy.) 

(10) The Collector shall, from time to time, prepare and publish in the prescribe^! 
form and manner for a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement in respect of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in respect of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes, showing (1^ the name of every person who is liablo to pay the improvement 
levy in respect of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise, in respect of such land. 

(The above amendment is to be substituted for clause 10 of the bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above, the first one was pressed to a division and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

In addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses were 
also moved by the Hon’ble Member and carried by the House. The House then 
adjourned tiU" tho 12th. 

12tb. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bengal Development Bill without a 
division. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by the Hon. Member and carried. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. N» K. Baeu that no improvement levy shall be paid by any person unless suffi- 
cient supply of water has been made available to him during tne prescribed period. 
The Hon. Member opposed it and stated that tliroughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Government to see that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there was no reason why Government should not he believed in this respect as well. 
The amendment of Mr. Basu was lost by 46 votes to 26. 

Hr. N, C. Sen Gupta moved for tlie deletion of the clause which stated that no 
suit shall lie in any civil court for compensation in resp^t of any injury, damage or 
loss resulting from an improvement work or from anything done under ibis Aoi Br. 

‘ Sen Gupta said that this was a preposterous clause and it was inoonoelvable that suoh 
a provision should find a place in a law in British India, 
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Sir Nazimuddin stated that it was no doubt true that power to grant compensa- 
tion would rest on Government but that Government would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprehension that 
Injustioe would be done on the poor people. Government did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures a^inst improvement works. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin and carried : - 

Notwithstanamg any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land-— 

(a) the rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(ii) an increase in the productive powers of the land due to fluvial action ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of monev rent payable 
at the time of such settlement, by tenants of a similar description and with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of such rate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided that such average frate may be exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clause (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1880j by such 
amo'tiat as would bo allowable in a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise than as ‘salami’, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess.” 

Deumitation op Constituencies 

14lh. AUGUST :~Tho Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon’ble 
Mr. S. N, Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjonraed. The special motion read as follows 

‘The Council takes into consideration the proposals of the Government of Ben^ on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act. 1935 and the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation ot Constituencies, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

Moving the above resolution, the Hon’blo Mr. Reid said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opportunity to discuss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for the Ben^l legislature under 
the reformed Constitution. Oovommont had given the widest publicity to the Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and invited public criticism. The public had freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in tlieir views. The criticisms w’ould first be examined by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and w^ould ultimatelv find tlieir way to the Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Sir Ijaurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
the discussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written criticisms 
which had been so far received by tliem for use of the Hammond Committee. By 
this procedure the Delimitation Committee would be placed in possession of ample 
matmial on which to gauge public opinion on the proposals of provincial governments. 

The Provincial Advisory Committee, the Hon’ble Member proceeded, which was 
practically a committee of this House, completed its work long before the New Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1933, but the basis ou which it worked, namely, the 
White Paper combined with me Communal Award, remained substantially unchanged 
in ^6 New Government of India Act Some of the members of the House who are 
idso members of the Advisory Committee might feel difficulty about ei^ressi^ their 
views ^ere as the Advisory Committee would soon be holding its sittings. But the 
Hon’ble Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any suoh reluc- 
tanoe inasmuch as the proceedings of the disoossion would be forwarded to the Ham- 
aurnd Committee independently of and supplementary to the proceedings of Hie 
Advisory Committee. 
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Proceeding the Member Hon’ble reminded the House that they were not disouBsing the 
Communal Award. The Council had siready devoted time and care .to that ^estion, 
but at this stage we have to accept the allocation of seats as presoribod in the now 
constitution, and our purpose should be to see that the actual constituencies that are 
to be made are best aevised to serve the interests of tlui electors. “Many ^mbore 
will no doubt desire to speak,’* concluded the Hon’ bio Member, “and I toink it would 
1^ to the general advantage if members were to j'cfrain from reopening those com- 
munal questions which have to be regarded as settled for the time being in trie New Act. 

Initiating the debate Mr. J. N. JBasu deplored the injustice done to the city or 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats had I ecu taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but the present proposals of Government were doiz^ 
to rob Calcutta of two of its seats. He did not like that eitlier urban or rural consti- 
tuencies should be deprived of the seats which had been allotod to them in favour of 
Calcutta but suggested that the number of the additional seats should be revised for 
the purpose. Regarding the representation of women, Mr. Basil said that women 
should be returned by the joint constituencies of men and women. 

Bai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee strongly deprecated the proposal to give 
one seat to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce. Tlio Rai Bahadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had been given weightage and reservation of seats as propo.sed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to find that not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment Government proposed to allot one more seat to tlie majority community from a 
special constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
the commercial associations such as the Bengal National Chamoer of Commerce, tho 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly represented. 

Br, Naresh Chandra Sen-Oupta said that looking at the scheme of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com- 
munity would look up to tlie great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India w'hat 
she was to-day, who had by their unremitted endeavours for about a century succeed- 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into ono Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wonderful aptitude for absorbing tho latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science ami 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,— this intelligentsia was made an 
an outcaste and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in the working 
of the Constitution. 

“Sir, I am bold to say,” proceeded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by the Delimitation Committoo, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedans ancf Christians alike, who have created and maintained the political- 
mindedness of tho people, will be nowhere. You may take it tliat the 111 rural 
Mahommedan seats and the one hillman seat, the thirty seats for the depressed 
classes, not to speak of the 25 European seats, will not bo available to tlie politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus aud Mahommedans, and tho situation will probably l^ 
worse. 

Sir, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adequate representation for all classes. It is the result of a deliberate 
policy, most industriously worked out by the present British Government whose 
object is not reforms, nor representative government, but to make it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a footliold at the Councils of the Empire. This means that 
the political progress of Bengal will be regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to oome. It means that the classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, in the confidence in their backwardness, and a day will oome, sootier 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism wilt be heard from 
the many mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and then the demands 
of the people will be far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 

In that hope and in the fullest confidence in the ultimate good sense and the solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindui^ Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, capitalists and Jaboorers alike, I shall yet look forward lor a bruiimit future for 
our conntrymen. 
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15tb AUGUST The proposals of the Govemmept came in for trenchant 

criticism at times to-day and the monster of communalism raised its head now and again, 
unawares ofentimea, m spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon’ble Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal Award. . , x, i. i i.- ^ 

Speaking on the motion Khan Bahadur Ahdul Momin said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Awaid which itself had not satisfied mi In addition to that the powers of the 

Advisory Committee were limited. It was natural under the circumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all. But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the fact that tne Government had seen 
their way to accept them. Replying to the objection taken by certain members in 
regarif to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 

in the realm of trade and commerce of the country. In the export side 

the Chamber represented over 70 percent, of the trade of the province, of the 

jute bag trade 71 per cent., of the cow and buifalo skin trade about 00 per cent. 

Replying to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 

was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had conae 
into being long before the Government of India Act was pas.sed. It ceased to function 
for a time but came into existence again. But supposing^ that this Chamber was 
created only recently tliat did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future legislature. 

Mr. K. Basu said that he differed from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in Die matter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weigbtage to the urban popula- 
tion in any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. So far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically-minded 
population, both Hindus and Mahommedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basu said it might be a tragedy or a comedjs but they had got to face facts. 
There was no denying that men of light and leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem i’hamber of Commerce Mr. Basu said 
that he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures ^ven by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Piovincial Banking Rnauiry Committee Mr. Basu 
said that in that committee no Jess a person than the Hon’bJe Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. 

*In ooarse of his speech on the motion Mr. Armstrong stressed the importance 
of the coal industry or Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation which 
was a purely Indian Institution should be given one seat in the future legislature. 

Inaiau Miuing Association which was not purely ludiau in constitution had been 
given one seat. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats and 
ne suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation. 

Mr. P. Banerjee endorsed the view of Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta that the uuderlyin^ 
‘’*oy of the Government in coming up with such proposals was to shut out the poU- 
lly minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr. Abdai Bametd said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
eleotorato was that the majority of the Moslem oommunity demanded it. How could 
anjono dotermine it ? Was any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion not based 
on Itot 

Mr. Suhraieardif (dudlenged the statement. 

1 « 
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Mr. Samad : I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact Let the 
Obmmonal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remain^ that the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Chiistians. to a man, were 
opposed to it. These communities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with- 
out listening to their demand Government listened to the demand of this ^mioroscopio’ 
commumty of Moslems, not in the latter’s interests but in their own interests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in the matter of education and in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. B. C. Chatterjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone. If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other. He exhorted his brother members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, to get rid of this bad venomous habit of trying to make out oases 
against each other. 

Rural Uplift in benqal 

The Bon^hle Sir John Woodkead then moved the following special motion 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of Rs. 16 lakhs allocated 
by tho Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in the districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, the improved 
marketing of lute and paddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra^ 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and tho improvement of 
water-supplies in rural areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of school playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
^out, Girl Guide and Bratachary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes in rural 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and discretionary grants to oommis- 
sioners and district officers. 

Moving the above motion the Hon’ble Member said tiiat a sum of one crore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by the Hon’ble Finance Member for the purpose. The Benkal 
Government had come out with its scheme for expenditure of its. 16 lakhs and sub- 
mitted it befo>*e the India Government India Government had approved it and 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connectidn 
wi^ the scheme had been issued to the members tor their enlightenment. He reminded 
the House that the money ultimately spent on individual schemes might n6t tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum which were merely estihiates. 

No.v-OFnciAL Bills , . 

16th. AUGUST :~-A number of non-official bills came up for consideration, of the 
House to-day. They were The Kaiatea tartiiion {Second Amendment) BtUy The Cai^ 
cutta Municipal {Amendment No. II) Bill, The Bengal Municipal {Amendment) MU, 
The Bengal I'errtea {Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill* 

Of these the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. J. L. Banetfee* the 
Cgleutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) BUI moved by Mr. P. Banerii and the 
Bengal JPerriea {Amendment) Bill moved by Mouivi Abdul Hakim, attracted a certain 
amount of discussion. All the three bills were moved by the respective movers for 
reference to .select committeea 

Bsnoal Medical Amendment Bmi 

Mr. J, L, Banerjee'a Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised ’ by the Government, undergone ’ a primer' ^oourse** of 
training, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Behgid MedS^al Aot vfas 
passed, should be given the privilege of registlAtidh. The speaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medical Aot ^ of different primheeS) e. g., 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Brovinoee, Burma etc. There was a similar' prov^on 
also in the English Aot. There the privil^e of registfatien had been ektmidM in 
those who practised medicine from before lo58; 
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Opposing the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Reid said that since the passing of the Aot in 
1914, Ooverament had provided for an eicamination of those doctors by the State 
Medioal Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
force till 1919. It could not therefore be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medioal practitioners. It 
seemed ssaroely reasonable to come out with a proposal of the kind 91 years after the 
Aot was passed. Besides the public had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qualified medioal practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lost though supported by non-official European members by 41 to 
33 votes. • 


Calcutta Municipal (Amend. No. II) Bill 

The, object of Mr. P. Bamrjee's bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Calcutta Orporation of which one should go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Banerji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. In Bombay Corpoiation labour was much better represented. 

Replying the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Proaad Singh Hoy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether But one lad got to consider the question with reference to facts. 
The first and foremost diflSoulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the line suggesteJi by Mr. Banerji. 

Replying to Mr. Banerji’s second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour, the Hon’ble Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were representatives of labour. It could not therefore be said that 
labour was unrefiresonted in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour. In 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more -organised, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour. As regards the Bengal Bus ^yndlcate, it was not yet a suffioiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost. 

Bengal Ferries Amend. Bill 

The object of the Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should be leased. In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

Moving for the reference of the bill to a select committee ifoulvi Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, e. g., in Mymensingb, ferries were le^ed out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years. This sort of arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely the finances of the district boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Sin^h Boy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. It was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term in some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district boards of their discretionary powers. If there was corruption, 
which the Hon’ble Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy suggested bv the mover. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was pressed to a division 
and lost by 58 to 18 votes. 


Bengal MuNiaPAL Amendment Bill 

Bai Bahadur Satymdra Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy by way of an amendment moi^d that 
iShe 'bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 3^ 1935 and 
ataisid^’tn this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of tiie Coonoil embodying some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bill The amendment of the noxrble Minister was oarried. 
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Bengal Race Coubse Betting Bill 

AUGUST :^The Council disposed of a number of non-offioial bills to-day of 
which a certain amount of discussion oentred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. P, Banerji, 

In moving for reference of the bill to a Select Committee Mr. Baneiji said that his 
object for bringing in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exist in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue in England. He 
contended that while rich people indulged in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of taking part in dog racing which was certainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the circumstimces he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should be legalised. 

Mr. P. P. Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon til! 1st October 1935. He said that he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour of 
circulation so as to be fortified by the strength of public opinion. 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
Hon'ble Mr. R. N. Retd said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if he were to say that most of the public opinion in tlie province 
would be on the side of the Government for not giving facilities for a new and un- 
desirable sport like dog racing. Government did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport like this In this connection the Hon’ble Member quoted the opinion 
of the Royal Commission on betting in England which said that the spread of dog 
racing had a very bad social effect in the neighbourhood m which it was introduced, 
that while horse racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of indust nm workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night. Under the circumstances he asked the House to consider 
whether it would be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hon’ble Member contended, that it was placed on a scien- 
tific footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr. Banerji. So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the race course was concerned, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Hon’ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, control 
within the race course w'as entrusted in the hands of various clubs which were very res- 

S eotable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hon’ble Member said 
lat very little would be gained by circulating the bill for eliciting public opinion on 
the academic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal. 

Mr. Lockharfa amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16. Mr. Banerjee’s motion for reference oi the biJl to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau then introduced the C'alcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of which was to put an end to the present system of appointment of prin- 
cipal officers in the Corporation by extending their term of office. 

The Hon’ble bir Betoy Proaad Siugh Boy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
1935. In doing so the Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Basn accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 

License Fee tor Trade 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta next moved the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill for consideration of the House. 

Dr. Sen Gupta said that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Pra$ad Singh Roy proposed circulation oi the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for the Government to proceed in the matter 
without consulting the Corporation whose finances would be effected by the proposed 
legislation. 

Br. 8en Gupta acoepted the amendment of the Hon^ble Minister. 
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Bengil MtTNioxpiL Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) BOl moved by Mr. P. Banerjee for consideration 
of the House was negatived aad the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh 
Boy for circulation of the bill till Ist. Dec^ember, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill of Mr. P. Banerjee which sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 was also lost without division. 

Bubal Uplift in Bengal 

22n4l. AUGUST By 56 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 
J. L, Banerjee recommending to the Government that Bs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government of India for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Benpl be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects including one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapur district. 

Mr. J. L. Bawrjee'a amendment ran thus : 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen schemes of varying degrees of 
niility Rs. 16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sura allotted to each 
district be devoted exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the local self-governing bodies of the district, on condition that per- 
ferenoe should always be given to water supply.” 

After the amendment of Mr. Banerjee was negatived, Moulvi Baksh enquired 

as to the fate of the original special motion. The President replied that the motion waa 
‘‘talked out.” 

Non-official members urged that the major portion of the money should be spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Mr, N. k. Baeu criticised the provision of Rs. 
82,000 which was estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary for the people of that district according to Govern- 
ment. Propaganda necessary for those people would be talk ou political subjects. 
With regard to the provision of discretionary grants to CJommissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Rs. 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for “terrorist hunting department” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Basil, that perhaps the Hon’ble Finance Member was not taking the House seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, which the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by the Hon’ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out of the 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economio uplift of the rural population. Rural uplift con- 
noted that people should live and then they should be lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary mat people should he given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 
provision made in the Government scheme for educational uplift of the people. 
He asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection with the Question of village uplift problem. 

iSifr Beyoy Proaad Singh Boj/, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, justified 
the two schemes put forward on behalf of the Government. He added that with re- 
gard to the question of water supply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it 

Mr. W. H. Thompeon^ leader of the European group, said that if an impression was 
to be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
could really be done. But this was not a question of spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was just a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to the people in how many different wavs uplift could come even by disse- 
minatton of ideas by broadcasting. He hoped that this bemnning would go a long way 
tp give a fillip to different subjeots being undertaken which would be developed under 
^ New Ooitttltutiom 
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Mr. J, N. Beam sud that baviog regard to the Tast area to he dealt with and har* 

regard to the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of money on 
different objects. He saggested that Government should choose selected areas, find out 
the most urgent needs ofthose places and undertake effective measures to^ meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the brataohari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from makiia, and other preventihre 
diseases. 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribnte the 
money according to the needs of the people Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the province, while certain other items would be limited to oertain 
districts. He hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the people. Be agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project. He realised the impoitonoe 
of water supply and maintained that they had favourea water supply to a consider* 
able extent in their own scheme. With regard to dibcretionary grants he said that 
such grants were often given by commissioners and district officers to schemes in 
connection with rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not^be established, the money could be spent on 
water supplv schemes. 

Supporting Mr. Banerjee’s amendment Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Boy said that if 
th^. Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
require much more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thing 
which could do the greatest good to the country with the money that was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of gooa drinking water in 
the countryside. 

Mr. B/G. Chatterjee suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 
installation of tube wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

Nnwab Muasarauff tlossam was of opinion that the amount should be spent for the 
supply of good drinking water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were much infested with this disease. 

The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

23rd. AUGUST After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
House passed on to the consideration oi Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village self-Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 
Assam Ci\ il Courts (Bengal Amendment) * Bill were passed and the Bengaf Public 
Security (Bxtending) Bill, was under consideration when the Council adjournM. 

VaLAGE Selt-Govt. Buj4 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position bro^ht about by 
the passir^ of the Bengal Village Belf-Governmont (Amendment) Act which oame into 
force on Jmy 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards. 

Bengal Public Securztt Bill 

The Be^al Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. . N. 
Reid^ the Home Member. 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next, ^e Act was 
passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it in the oiee of emer- 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
security for the suppression of which tho ordinary powers of Oovenuneot were in- 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov- 
ernment was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 
powers conferred by the Act to lapse. It was therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act by a term of five years. 

In moving that Gie Public Security Bill be circulated for elioiting publio opinion 
thereon till January 1 1936, Mr. Emdadul Hmque said that if the Government reaSy 
wanted to put an end to subversive movements, they should go to the root oanee of 
public discontent In his opinion the root cause of fmhiio discontent lay in the wide- 
spread luiemployinent of educated youths of Mie jmvinoe. TJntois and until they 
could solve that problem there was no chance of Govemmeni hsing niftnoniifn! Iii 



n^m^tg oat ihm $ahmf^9 matmMB* Ihose moTemeats might remain mffmmi 
for a time hot he reminded the Ooremment that eappreseion was not aonihilatian* 
The Bill propo^ to give large powers in ihe hands of district oficers which the 
sp^er stronglv ol^ec&d to* beoaose, in his opinion, they 4 were hot of judicial 
temperameaV &ey were rather men of hiUitary temperament; 

The EoiAle ifr. Retd opposed the amendment. 

Mr. P. Banerii then movM tiiat the biil be circulated for elioiting public opinion 
till October 31 , 1336 . 

Supporting Mr. Baaerji*8 amendment Dr. Narendra Nath Ben-Oupta said that the 
bill had been in operation for three years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
conld naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to shy 
as regards the operation of this bill. They could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out his mind, 
TOCoceded Dr. Sen Gupta, when he moved his bill for consideration of the 
Bc^ise. What was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
InST^ed he did not oare a jot for it. The speaker was against circulation of the 
bill because he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel. By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken awav and the 
liberties of the people were being undolly interfered with. The Hon’ble Member 
said that the bill Iim been a great success and m the same breath he said that its 
opiration had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dweliing on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed bv Govern- 
ment in recent years. Dr. Ben Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acts resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed at taking away the freedom of the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Public Security Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out. This object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessi^ of the Public Securi^ 
Aot, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
other suoh repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the ffon'bU Mr. Reid smd that it was the bounden dutj 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
neoessary apparatus. Government considered it necessary to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The duration of the biU 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Act was intended to bo extended up 
to December 31, 1340. By that date those who would work the new constitution 
would be in a i^sitiou to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers. In 
hie opinion it would be dau^rous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
Boru) or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery. 

•This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three pl^es 
in «Srtain parte of Midnapur and Hooghiy, and it was extended for a short period and 
verf^eeon removed in certain areas at the time when it was proposed to hold the 
seeeioa of the Congrees in Calcutta. It had not been extended ia other places. The 
feet that the Act had been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it was use- 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
#hich showed that Governaoeat did not take the opportunity of recklessly using the 
powers they hiad. It was on the ground of common prudence that Governihent had 
weught this eiH Ciroulatioa of the Mil was of no use, as it contained no ubw provi- 
aioaBi but only extended the exisihig provisions. Judged by the past expetietioe thdre 
wea no meon to euppoee that the pewera w6uid be missed. ' 

Ai mmimmt waa madst dtaoiniata mhm the House adjdotued till ^ 8^ 
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26 tb. AUGUST The Benffal Public Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Coun- 
cil to-day without a division Mr. Reid on behalf of Government accepted the amendment 
of Alouivt Abdus Samad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31, 1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amendment was carried. Following 
this the other two non-official amendments which also sought to reduce the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee which suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 193o was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J. N. Baau. 
S, Af, Bose^ Ananda I0ohan Poddar and Dr. Baridhone Dutt. Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost. 

When discussion was resumed on the amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Shyma Prosad Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in this House or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tne present bill for the purpose of extending the life 
of the Public Security Act. There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been placed on 
the statute book. There could be no difference of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances uuder which the bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum- 
marise the history of this legislation. When the civil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and. as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of the law it was not open to the Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Public Security Bill which embodied several of tne provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member m his state- 
ment of objects and rea.sous that these special powers wore necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities in furtherance of the movement known as the 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in the future arise. This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentice introduced the bill in the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis- 
obedience movement. He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
that in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time beiM, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National Congress and the 0 fi. 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as the Home Member deve- 
loped his argument. He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and up to that time (November, 1932) that had 
been the clear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon them 
(Government) by the conduct of the Congress. There was no sign of the Congress 
calling off the C. D. Movement, and so long as the Congress defied the Government 
the latter must be in possession of these special powers. Government had simply 
accepted the challenge. If the Congress withdrew the C. D. Movement Government 
would reconsider their position. Government could not consider the adoption of any 
other policy so long as the Congress persisted in the c. D. campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that the Home Member then in charge of the bill 
h^ also indicated in one of his speeches that the obieet of the bill was not to fight 
Civil Disobedience Movement alone but other subversive movements as well. As an 
illustration of the existenoe of such movemeuts the Hon’ble Member had referred to a 
gnblio meeting held at Albert Hall where revolutionary leaflets had been distribuM. 
Iffiree years nad elapsed since then but they had heard nothing of that movement 
Without farther materials before them, and onless Govemment oouid convince thent 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they could not accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular leaflet fore-shadowed the coming of another 
great revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the Government could show 
tiiat there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for tho introduction of this bill. 

Where was the 0. D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reconsider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. Tho present-day declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the l/ogislativo Assembly where the protagonists of 
the 0. D. Movement were occupying tho opposition benches. Mr. Muknerjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method m the Assembly which might be described 
as unconstitutional. In these circumstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming up with a bill of this nature was 
nothing short of a breach of faith. An undertaking— tliough not exactly in so many 
words — but a definite undertaking none tho loss had been given that if*0. D. Move- 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their position. The House had a 
right to demand as to how tho Government had reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Miikherjea referred to the statement of Mr. Reid that the provisions 
of this Act would not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made tho application of such powers incumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that tho Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had boon m operation in only three places was tho strongest 
argument in favour of the opposition that there was no necessity for a bill of this nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only bo justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Mr. Heid said that tho Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose in 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the future. It was pru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and difficulties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill If no unpleas.int situation rrose in the future, and the 
future government did not think it necessary, they could repeal the Act. 

As stated the bill, as settled in Uouucit, namely that it would bo iu force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law. 

Ben’oal Relief op Lvdebtbdness Bill 

27lh. AUGUST The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced in the 
Council to-day by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, The Member in charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee. To this a non official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before November, 30, 

The bill IS based on the recommendations made by tho Board of Economic Enquiry. 
These recommendations were bused on tho provisions of tho Central Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 193.3, and the Punjab Refief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. Whereas 
these two Acts aimed primarily at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enquiry juoposed that powers be granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases. Provision had been made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Sir Nazimuddin said that following His Excellency's speech at the St. Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging the necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of tlie province various schemes in that direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lay however in taokling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,{X),00,00,(XX). Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started. The acchmulation of arrears of interest and principal had made 
debts so heavy that the cultivator found himself iu a hopeless position aud in some 
cases the debts were inherited so to speak by tho cultivator. Iu these circumstances 

be either became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who came to him with 

oonmiunist propaganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses all interests 
in life and oeoomos a bad oultivator and tlierefore a clog to tho wheel of progress. 

It bad been found as well that the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase in crimes. The Hon’ble Member was oonvinoed that trade 
1^ industry in tlie province could not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
m been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the rvot over 

the qoeetion of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 

19 
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might develop. But if the debts of the ryots were scaled down and equated paymente 
were fixed in such a manner that after paying the instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for waving him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses or his children’s education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation of the zamindar, the professional men and 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of the liquid cash ot the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Baaan Alt moved by way of amendment that the bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before Jjay 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N. 1C. Basu said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste. He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon’bfe Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords. “Whore are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium ali round V” he asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the money lender’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of tlie fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was .sent to the Select (’ommittee instead where drastic changes 
were made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon’ble Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have the bill passed through the Council 
in a straightforward manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending tlie 
bill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Hassan Ali, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance the money that would be required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of the Act money lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momtn repudiated the suggestion that the bill had been conceived in haste. 
For several years all who had the good of the peasantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of tho Proja Conference tliis question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to be let 
down in any way by the provisions of tho bill. The bill was a move in the right 
direction though he considered it was not sufficiently hold and radical for the siranle 
reason that Government had to be cautious in a matter like this. He opposed circma- 
tion as he did not believe any purpose would be served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the public eye during its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting the motion for reference of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr. 
Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for tne betterment of the economic condition of the peasants. With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in the hill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment because in his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other nand 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on the bill had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

28 th. AUGUST The motion for reference of the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was carried in the Council to-day without a division. The 
amendment for circulation of the bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. 

When debate was resumed ou the bill Mr. J, N. Basu^ supportiug the motion for 
reference, said that the present measure aimed at removing the evil m rural indobted- 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was laudable but he advised that the Select Committee should proceed 
cautiously in the matter in view of the fact that anything that was likely to interfere 
with the proper working of the system of credit was likely to do a great deal of harm. 
It was necessary that the credit system should continue to work without hindrance 
except where it became necessary that there should be interferenoe in order that the 
abject indebtedness of the people might be removed. 
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Replying to the oriticisms made against the bill, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin said 
that most of the critic sms had been made in a half-hearted manner. The bill was 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to examine the question 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Eon’ble Member said that the critics of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing could be done 
until and unless there was an increase in the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of agricultural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who wore of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he would say that the settlement ot debts, or 
rather the scaling down of the debts, w-as a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural reconstruction. If a man’s debt was increased by 
lour or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to clear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps should 
be taken to reduce his indebtedness. He drew the attention of the House that even 
tliis side of the question namely, increase in the income of the agriculturist had not 
been neglected by Government. The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year the price of lute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from lis. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had been marked increase in the price of jute and 
ihis had been brought about entirely as a result of prop^auda carried on by the 
Government. Recently price of jute had gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control, but the Hon’ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddin. Government were determined to 
make every effort to make the scheme of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 

was the intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganoa work. 

He assured the House that so far as the landlords were concerned tneir position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
cultivator, and as far ivs the debts were concerned no ryot w'as likely to repudiate 
them. He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure be put upon 
creditors to come to a settlement. As regards the mahajans, the Hon’ble Member had 

talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 

measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 

Governor’s Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed the Council. In 
doing 80 , he dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the six 
montiis which had elapsed since he addressed the House on February 11, the situa- 
tion had beon fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and public opinion had been set steadily agmnst 
the terrorist activity. 

“In these ciToumstanoes”, he said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
as great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subject to proper safeguards. The Government have, 
after long and careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnus at 
the expense of the 8tato training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advant^e ol the 
country at large. It is proposed to train them in those forms of ^ricultiire in which 
there is scope for intelligonco and the organising power of the Ghadralok youth and 
which hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side, training will be given in 
manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 
time help to make the province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will necessarily be tentative. Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will be given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfiod the Government that they do 
honestly intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to the oommuuity. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only. During training they have to be kept undei 
some restraint. At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduot and general attitude had been found satisfactory. 

“For working uie scheme, a speoial o^nisation will be set up forthwith under a 
geutlman wriI«)^nown to the House, Mr, H 0. Hitter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Recovery Plan for Bengal” attracted considerable notice. He will be pro- 
vided with necessary technical assistance and all resources of the Agriculture, In- 
dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to bear on 
the problem.” Concluding, the Governor said: “You won’t be helping them if, by your 
actions or speech, you encourage the belief that the detenus can hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro- 
pensities and mean to live as good citizens.” His Excellency then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session— Calcutta — 2Sth. Nov. to 20th. Dec* 1935 

Bengal Wakf Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the 25lli. Noyemb^ 
1935 . After question hour, the House proceeded to consider the official Bills. The lion ble 
Khan Bahadur Al. Aztzul Haque introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, 1935 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1931 before it was brought into force. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 1034 did not state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a paiticular riropcrtv was wakf or not, or whether a wakf wa.s wakf-al- 
aiiJad or not. It was desirable tliat this defect should be remedied. Section 93 of 
the ^ct empowered the Local Government to remove unforeseen difficulties within 
twelve months from the date on which this Act m whole or m part first came into 
force This Act came into force m part m December, 1034, only for the purpose of 
the survey contemplated m Section 2. Tho twelve months would expire in December, 
1935. As unforeseen difficulties might arise fiom when tho whole Act s’as enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend tho period from twelve months to two years. 

Calcutta Municipal Ait AmExNDment Bill 

A Bill further to amend tho Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1923 was intro- 
duced by Sir Bijoy Prosad Stnqh Roy, the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor vuiiiclos were entitled before tho enactment of the 
Bengal Motor A’ehiclos Tax Act 1932. Every owner having a motor car or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to tho Corporation a sura not less than twelve 
rupees for a year. This qualified him as a elector of a goneral constituency of the 
CaJeuttta Corporation. The provisions of tho proposed Bilf wore sought to be given 
effect to from general election to be held m 1936. 

Gtiibr Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two other Bills ; one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
Amendment) Bill, 1935 ; and the other Hie Bengal Land Registration ( Amendment ) 
Bill, 1935. 

Bengal Court of IVaeds Amend. Bill 

also moved that the Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) 
Bill. 1935, which was introduced during the last session of the Council, be referrea 
to a select committee. 

26lb. NOVEMBER The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit their report by January 36 next. The main object of the 
Bill was to strengthen the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it (tho Court) better facilitias for guarding the interests not only of the wards 
themselves but also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take action in the 
civil courts. 

On previous day. Sir B. L, Hitter had moved that the Bill be referred to a Belect 
Committee, to which Mr. W. U. Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. In tho course of three hours’ discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson's 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir B, L. MtUePs motion for referring the 
Bill to a Belect Committee was carried. 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bixx 

A short Bill called the Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill was then introduced by 
the Bon* Bawab K* 0* 1/. Faroqui, The Bill sought to remove certain ambigaitidB, 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on the annual ratable value of holding within the 
Garden Reaoh Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. 

Beno/ll Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER :-~The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division tho motion of Mr. P. Banerji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of the bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of the province except Calcutta. The House, however, 
occulted an amendment moved by Maulvi Abdul Hakim extending scope to tho whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen~Oupta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bill. It had been .said that the bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea for all the evils the agriculturists 
were suffering from. This must be followed by a progre.^^sive agricultural policy on 
the part of tho (lovernracnt. It would have to be followed up by or^nisation of 
credit ; uuless that was done this bill would not save the agncultunsU. Referring to 
Mr. N. K. Base’s argument that the bill would wreck tho whole system of rural credit 
since the Government were not giving any Imamdal help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
Btmethmg could bo done by thi*. bill. Tho bill would provide a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was up to the members of the (”0110011 to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in tho bill subject, of coiiise, to certain changes. 

Controverting tho argument that 60 out of 65 opinions had declared against the bill 
Maulvi Tamituddin Khan pointed out that if they would look at the real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal there had been overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there ivero a number of defects in the bill but in 
the absence of any other practical scheme it was practical pohtios to accept the 
scheme which had been produced by the (fovernment after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural debts hud amounted to more than one hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to the debate, tho Ilori'ble Khteafa Sir Nazimuddin^ Member-in-charge 
of tho bill, said that practically no case had been made out for the recommittal of the 
bill. It had been said that out of opinions .so far received and juibhshed about the 
present measure 60 were oppo.sed to tiie bill. But ho had received over six hundred re- 
gistered letters supporting the bill and certain anieudmeuts He w^as ready, continued 
Sir Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to the opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of tho country irrespective of ca^te and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to have the bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill. Some members had expressed liorror that if tho Bill was piit into 
operation unoortamtv and chaos will prevail all over the country. The bill 
had its original in the reiiommendations of tho Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non-officials, representatives of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of tho Dacca University and the Professor of the Presidency Collie of the 
same subject. Therefore to suggest that those men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertaiuty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absuniity. 


28lb. NOVEMBER Out of 750 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within tho space of two hours and a half. 
The House was very thiuly attended and the discussions seemed to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwilling to put them forward. Six were 
rejected, 3 were withdrawn by their sponsors and tho remainiug one which was moved 
by the Hon'ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by Mr. W. 
0. fVbrd$urorth who sou^t to limit the life of the Bill till the end of 1940. In 
Imposing the amendment Mr. Wordsworth said that as a member of the Bei^l 
ghamber of Oonuneroe he would like to say that according to thq Chamber’s reading ; 
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the bill was both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few years’ depression. And it was the Chamber’s view that 
this character of the bill should be recognised in it in every possible manner. This 
chai-acter of the measure was recognised m many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say that the bill was not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. They had been through some peculiarly 
difficult years and the cause of these peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying up and the bill had been devised for that purpose. 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the province back to better health ; but it would 
be manifestly a different matter to invite them to accept all these liabilities and obli- 
gations as a permanent failure of the conditions under which they lived. That would 
alarm the creditors aud tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and theV would want to be willing lenders 
as well as willing borrowers. Co-operative credit had done much, but they all knew 
that it had not yet done all it could have done. And it had not vet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists, ilis [iroposal vva.s, 
therefore, that Government should be called upon to do all that it intended to do witli- 
m five years, and after it the Act should cease to exist. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. H. P. V. Toionend observed that the 
thing was that if thev wanted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
1940 everything that had been done under the Act and the operations of all the 
sections of the Act would be automatically stopped. There would be no further power 
to collect any thing under the provisions of this Act and the whole Act would no in- 
fnictuous. It could not possibly work for five years and clear up debts of the debtors. 
It must be given several years say, ton, fifteen "or twenty years. 

Mr. S. M. Bose^ in supporting the amendment, said that this was an unheard piece 
of legislation. The life of the bill should bo fixed so that one could take stock oi the 
situation and decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon'ble Sir Nazimuddin said that the Govern- 
ment never intended this Act to be a peimanent measure. Referring to clause 9 sub- 
section 7 ho pointed out that a board should not entertain any further api>lication in 
settlement of any debt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of hi.s 
first application. That important provision would ensure that the bill would be an 
emergency measui’e only. If the amendment was carried the whole Act would be 
absolutely inoperative. 

Mr. Wordsworth^ in view of the assurance given by the Hon’ble Member, withdrew 
his amendment. 

Mr. Kheiira Mohan Roy moved an amendment which sought to include in the 
definition of “debt” (1) any debt incurred for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. The motion was rejected by 56 to 19 votes, the "Europ»?aa 
group supporting the amendment 

Tlie Council rejected another amendment put forward by Mr. S. M. Bose by 56 
to 27 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not less than ten years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

The consideration of clause 2 of the bill was not finished when the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER : — The Council passed the second clause of the bill to-day, 
and was proceeding with the next clause when it adjourned. All the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejected without any division. 

Attempts on the part of certain members to widen the scope of the bill by includ- 
ing within the definition of “debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose means of 
livelihood was partly agriculture which gave rise to some discussion proved abortive. 

In the bill the debtor was defined as a debtor whose primary means of liveli- 
hood was agricultare. Mr. S. G. Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to toe effect 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was partly agriculture. In moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection. It would be weloomw by a far Iwger circle 
than was at present possible. Practically, Mr. Roy Chaudbury continued, it wm very 
difficult to ascertain which particular member of a family lived pwely on agncultare 
and which one depended on subsidiary ocoupatoms. He toooght if xus amendment 
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was accepted it would do litUe harm to anybody. He reminded the House that the 
Punjab Act on which the present measure was based included in its scope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well. Further if the definition was chanffed it would bring 
about salutory feature It would in all likelihood prevent the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award. Moreover, the inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as tne Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
Wween tenants and landowners who happened to be by fruition the former’s friend 
and guide. 

In course of two other amendments the same member wanted to brine in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or home-stead tenant within the definition of the Debtor. 

Two motions of the like nature were moved by Kazi JSmdadul Haque^ and one by 
Mr. Premhart Sarma. 

Mr. W, H. Thomson also moved an amendment seeking to limit the definition of 
the Debtor to raiyats and under-raiyats for, according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator. The effect of bringing in other people within its 
scope would be to make the works of the Concilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators’ interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Rai Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen moved that the Boards should be situated in 
District towns and sub-divisions. If the Boards were set up in District and Sub- 
divisional headquarters, the Rai Bahadur contended that botli the debtors and the credi- 
toiii would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would be debarred from appearing 
before the Boaras. 

Sir Nazimuddin^ opposing the amendment, said tliat the Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos- 
phere. Further tliey would have the acquaintance with the local conditions. The 
motion in the end was withdrawn. 

Consideration of Clause three w'as taken up with Mr. 8. C. Rai Chaudhury moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board should 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years’ experience as judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr. liai Chaudhury said that if the Govern- 
ment wanted to have the decisions of the I3oard not to be whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legaf question of 
extreme complexity wore bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should bo tried according to law. There were a large numlier of retired officers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boaras. The discussion on these amendments was not finished when tiie House adjourned. 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER Tlio Hon'hle Nawab K. Q. M. Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members w’ho would submit their report wdthin tliree days from the date. The 
Bill, it may be remembered, was introduced to tlie House on the 25th last 

In referring the Bill to the select committee Nawab Faroqui said that the question 
of replacing the present bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in 1875 had 
been in contemplation for over a decade and a half. The present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Government who subsequently made over its management to the Bridge 
Commissioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would be constructed by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a new Act wa.s necessary for this as the purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending the Act of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continued the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the construction of a new bridge to be 
taken up by the Commissioners for that bridge. The Bridge Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Act and the Act as it emerged from the L^islative Council and as 
it now stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There was some 
doubt, however, whether under me new Act, as it now stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan and the removal of this ambiguity was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bill. 

Clauses 2,3,6 (a) and 8 of the Bill had beeiu^ecessitated with that end in view. The only 
other important clause in the bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt Hie bridjro 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under Se 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would be liable for assessment to munioipid taxes 
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under section 124 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that same section 
extended to Municipality of Howrah. Government considered that on general princi- 
ples a bridge like this, which was for tho benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should be exempted from municipal taxation. A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. The other 
clauses of the Bill, Nawab Faroqui went on, had ueen necessitated' by changes in the 
constitution of municipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reach Muni- 
cipality, by amendments in the Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for taking 
power to levy a tax on season tickets and on tlie lerry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by tho Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party. This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surchar^ on somewhat similar traffic conferred by tho Act of 1926. 

The Hill was then referred to the select committee without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they wore not moved. 

Bengal Aqiucultuual Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of tho Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 


3rd. DECEMBER The whole time of the Council to-day was occupied with the 
discussion of clauses 9 and 9 A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for tho local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. w. H. Thompson moved an amendment adding the following to the clause 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area.” Khwaja Sir N aximuddin., Member in charge of the Bill, said, ho accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. Ho moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years alter the first Board is established under sub-section (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows “Unless the debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to wdiich the debtor might have applied under that sub-section.” 

Mr. Thompson withdrew his amondraont and accepted Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the lIoiLse without a division. 

All other non-official amendments to this Clause ivere lost w'ithout a division. 
Clause 9 of the Bill as settled m Council was passed. The House was considering 
amendments to clause 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned. 

4tb. DECEMBER Discussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the Hon' hie Member-in-eharge of the Bill, a.s many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial changes made in them. 

Speaking on an amendment of Maulvi Majid Baksh who sought the deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Santi Shekhareawar Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interest^ 
of the Hindu Zaminders, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy. that the Hon’bie Member-in-charge of the Bill nad tried his best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On the face of it. re- 
marked Mr. Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. But what were the facts ? He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise the Hindu community more than what was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to the agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
should be given to all and simdry. 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected. 


5tb. DECEMBER .‘—Discussion to-day centred mainly round a single provision 
namely sub-section (3) of Clause 13. The sub-section provides that if, on tiie 
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application of a creditor, notice is issued on a debtor calling upon him to submit a 
statement of his debts within one month and if he fails to do so, the creditor’s 
application is to be dismissed. 

Under clause 9, either the debtor or the creditor may apply to the board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies and the creditor faiis, after notice, to submit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2) the amount stated in the debtor’s applica- 
tion is to bo taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to bo payable. But in the case of creditor’s application if the debtor 
defaults, the application is to bo dismissed. 

Vr. S, M. Bose moved that sub-section (3) of Clause 13 bo omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr. Bose said that the procedure adopted in the sub-clau&o with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and equity. In all fairness, Mr. Bose 
contended the amount stated in creditors application should bo taken as correct. 
Further, the principle embodied in the sub-clause was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never hoard of a case in a civilised society where 
a case was to bo dismissed because the defendant chose not to appear. He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle. Either the creditor should not be 
allowed to apply at all under clause 9 ; or if ho was allowed, then the same rule should 
prevail as in the case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

{{^plying to the debate Sir Narimuddm said that the principle of the Bill lay in 
the fact that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement. Bringing 
'down unwilling debtors before the board would mean waste of time and energy of the 
Wrd. It was better to dismiss at the outset the a\>plications of those people who were 
not prejiared to come to an amicable settlement. It was no use to go into those cases. 
The Hon’blc member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s araoiidmont was rejected by GO to 14 votes. 

The Council then in quick succession passed clauses 13, 14, 15 and IG. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 

6lh. DECEMBER Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed without any subs- 
tantial changes made in tliem. Several non-official amendments with regard to the 
above clauses were either not moved at all or were thrown out. The house was consider- 
ing clause 19 when it adjourned. 

Clause 19 (b) of the Bill provides that w'hen creditors to whom is owing not 
loss than foity per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the case may 
be, ^ree to aVi amicable sottlemeat with the debtor, tho Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made by tho debtor for the settlement of any debt not 
included in the amicable settleineut is a fair offer which the creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept may pii^s an order that the debt to which the offer relates 
shall be settled in accordance witli such offer. 

Babu KheHer Mohan Boi/y Mr. Sarat Kumar Ttoy and Mr. J. N. Basu moved 
three amendments to substitute '‘Fifty per cent”, “Sixty per cent”, and “Seventy five 
per cent” respectively for the words' “Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
clause, namely clause 19 (b). 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clause in question provided for tlio 
settlement of debts cither amicably or otherwise. So far as the settlement was ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable. But the clause contemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreeiiig creditors could be bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that the comjmlsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by providing the percentage mentioned in the 
clause to be at least fifty or sixty per cent. The amendments \vere rejected. 

MotUvi Abut Quasem moved another amendment to substitute the words “Total 
Debt” for the words “total secured or unsecured debts” in clause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment ; but when some members objected to its accept- 
ance and pressed for voting on it, it was declared carried by 60 to 18 votes. 

7tli. DECEMBER The Council devoted almost a couple 'Of hours to the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, which, after the disposal of as many as 
twenty-four amendments was accepted. The discussion relating to these amendments 
Were desdtory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to the 

20 
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Government as if realising the futility of it. The only instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government. Clause 19 (b) of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not let- a than forty per cent, of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in accordance with any rail* offer made bv the 
debtor. But an offer shall not be considered by the Board as a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemplates the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is Jess than the original principal of the debt. ^ 

The amendment sought to provide that the jiroviso would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When ]>ut to vote tlie amendmtuit was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. //etn Chandra Hoy Choudhury sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt due to any banking (jompany registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ‘or any other law for tlie time being in force 
in British India relating to companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 
settlement. 

The House rejected the motion without any division. 

9lb DECEMBER : — The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of clause 20 of the Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Hoy moved for 
the deletion of the clause. Although Mr. Boy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the Hou.se by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim membors. 
in a body ^posin^ the motion. 

Clause 20 of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of* the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the creditor ought rea.sonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 
any other order which it is competent to pass, inav grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to which it relates, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovery of such debt, any costs 
in such suit or any interest on the debt after the date of such certificate m excess of 
simple interest at the rate of six per cent per anuum on the principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such debt shall be executed 
until all amounts payable, m respect of other debts of the debtor, under an awai-il 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of such period not exceeding ten 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Four Government Bills 

Four Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amemlmmi BB/. iy,7.5, the Bengal 
Land Registration Amendment BiB, 1934., The Calcutta MuMcipal Amendment 
Bill, 1933 and the Court Fees {Bengal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 


Benoal Agricultural Debtors' ( contu. ) 

lOlh. DECEMBER More than eighty amendments were dispo.sod of in course of 
its four hours’ sitting to-day when the Council took up the further consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors^ Bill. Most of these auieii'liiiciits wtuo not moved. The 
few that were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put foiward on behalf of the Government. Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. The House was considering the next clause when it ad- 
journed. 

Eradication of Mai.akia 

1 Itb. DECEMBER A number of non-official members strongly ur^d the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for oombatiog malaria 
and other prevent! ble diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions on matters of general public interest. Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahaahay*$ resolu- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion was carried without opposition 
from the Government side. Mr. Deb Rai Mahashuya moved the following resolution : — 

‘^This council recommends to the Government to prepare a comprehensive schema 
at an early date and raise a loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and other preventible diseases within ten years.*’ 
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In moving the resolution Mr. Deb Rai Mahaahay said that three quarters of a 
century ago Bengal had been a flourishing country but with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of culverts flourishing countrysides had been turned into 
pestilential areas. Dominion status and provincial autonomy vrould be meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings. Unless something was dono immediately to save the country- 
side from the scourge there was no nope for the recovery of the province. As it 
was a question of life and death to the nation ho urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideration. 

Calcutta Municipal Ajiend. Bills 

12th. DECEMBER The Corporation of Calcutta and its activities came in for 
certain amount of criticism at the hands of several Members when the Council met to 
consider the Bills tabled by non-official members. The twelve Bills discussed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, civic, medical and even humanitarian. 

Moulvi Abdul Hakim moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill 
created some amusement in the House when ho delivered in that connection a haran- 
gue on kindness to animals. 


Municipal Eailwats 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahaahai introduced a bill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act w*ith the object of extending the scope of Section 477 of it and also 
n»ved for its reference to a Select Committee. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to run municipal railways, start insurance comjianies and set 
up municipal banks. 

iteplying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on tho C'orporation or any local body which they w’ould not bo able to discharge. The 
proposals put forw'ard by Mr. Deb liai Mahashai wore characterised by Sir Bejoy as 
fantastic, and at present there w'ero no justification for accepting them although they 
miglit come to be realised in a very distant future. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected. 


Right to Vote 

Another bill moved by Mr. Munmdro Deb Rai Mahashai which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualifications the right to vote in the elections of 
the Corporation of Calcutta was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit their report as soon as possible. 

The bill to be named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1935, provided that 
any person shall be entitled to voto or stand for election as a councillor who had 
passed the Entrance or Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University or the 
High School examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Education of Dacca or the School Final Examination, tho 
Cambridge Junior examination, the Higher Grade School Final examination, title 
examination conducted by the Saraswat Samai at Dacca, or that conducted by the 
Sanskrit Association or tho Final examination of the First Grade Training or Normal 
schools in Bengal or the Final examination of the Government School of Art. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Stnha Roy said that Government agreed to the reference of the 
bill to a Select Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it. 

Four other bills with a view to further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 
1932 moved bv Mr. P. Banerji and Rat Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das were 
referred to Select Committees. 

Two bills for the purpose of amending the Bengal Medical Act VI of 1814 were 
introduced by 4fr. Mukunda Behary Mullick and Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai. 


Professional License 

Dr. N. C. Sen Oupta moved a bill for further amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923. In the Act it was provided that license fees to be paid by some pro- 
fessional men should be Bs. 50 for those who paid income tax and Rs. 20 for those 
who did not pay inoome tax. At the time when the Act was passed income-tax 
was not payable on inoome below Rs. 2,000. Since then by temporary Acts of the 
Indian Legislature the taxable inoome had been reduced with the result that 
persons having an income of less than two thousand rupees had automatioally 
beooine liable to pay double the license fees which they had paid before. The 
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amendments proposed by the bill sou^rht to give effect to the original intentions of 
the legislature which had been defeated by adventitious circurnstances. 

Dr. Sea Gupta's motion was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit report as soon as possible, 

Bengal Agricultural Dedtors' Bill 

13th. DECEMBER As many as four claiLSos, namely, 21, 21- A, 22 and 23, of the 
Bill wore passed when the Council ro.sumod discussion to-day. The day was practi- 
cally dull ; but at the end when the House took into consideration clause 23 of the 
Bill a certain amount of lively discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
by Kkwaja Sir Nazimtiddtn. 

Clause 23 lays down the particulars which an award made by a ^nciliation Board 
ill respect of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other things the clause in 
question also describes the manner and the order in which the amount to bo paid by 
a debtor to cafdi creditor foi each debt under the toims of an amicable settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being tlie following : Eiist— (1) any amount payable 
for arrears of lent, and (2) any amount due to the local Ooverumont and included in 
a certificate under the Bengal 1‘ublic Demands I^ecovcry Act, 1913. iSe(iond— any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured by a mortgage, 
hen, or charge on a property. Third— any amount payable on account of an unsecured 
debt for which a decree has boon passed by a Civil Court, and fourth— any amount 
payable on account of any other debts. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimwidin moved that the order of payment as laid down in (he 
clause should be iu accordance with any rules to bo made by (Jovernmont under this Act. 

It was also made clear by Mr. IL P. V. Townend * on behalf of the riovornmont 
that if they retained the order as it w’as jirovided in the clause, the Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill. And acconliiig to the legal 
ojunion sought by Govorumeut on this point the order as suggested in the clause 
was unjust So tlio (Jovernmont thought it advisable to lay down tliat the order 
should be in accordance with the rules that would be framed" by Government when 
the Bill was jiassed into Act. 

Opposing the amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy 
said that if the Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by the Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unwoikable it was the duty of the (Jovernmont 
to diop it. Instead of doing so the Government of Bengal in their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might not be acceptable to the House or might create a 
gieat disorder among a largo section of the people. Ho thought (Jovernmont’s asking 
for power to make tlic ariangement was neither fair for themselves to the House 
noi to the people. He protovstod against such attitude of tlie Govornmont. 

Nawab Miissaroff Hos.sain, Itaja Bhupondra Narayan Singh of Nashipur and many 
others also ojiiioscd the amendment. 

When jmt to vote the amendment was declared carried by G4 to 18 votes. 

Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an insolvent debtor's debt, and Clause 22 
laid down the procedure for determination of what portion of an insolvent debtor’s 
property would be exempted from sale, whereas, Clause 21-A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

14th. DECEMBER :-^Th 0 Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
incorporated a now one in it. All the amendments were earned some of which were put 
forwaid at short notice and came from the Government side. In certain cases the 
recommendations of the Select Committoo were substituted by fresh provisions. 

The House, as has been the case for some days past, was thinly attended and 
opposition from non-official members w'as practically nil. 

At the fag end, however, discussion on clause 27 which provided that no settle- 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co-operative Society who owes any amount to 
such Society should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authority^ 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest amon^ the members. But while Kazi 
Emdadul Hague was speaking against the provision tne Council adjourned till the 16th. 

By an amendment of Mr. IJ. P. V. Townend the following provision was incor- 
porated in clause 26 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 
1913, if any amount payable under an award in respect of a debt secured by a mort- 
gage lien or chai’ge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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sale under the said Act can not bo recovered as a public demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover such amount by the sale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount. The pro- 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Kocovery Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
snch sale. 

The new clause incorporated in tlie Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any land mentioned in the list 
refeiTod to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
cree ^^r of a oertiiicate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale proceeds which remains after t]ie payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (a;, (b), and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 169 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, or in clauses (a), (b) and (c) of sub-seotion (1) of section 26 of the 
Public Demands Recovery Act shall bo paid to tho Certificate Officer or retained by 
him as the case may bo, for distiibution in the manner provided in section 26 of this 
Act. 

speaking on his amendment seeking tho omission of clause 27 ATa^j Emdadul Han^ 
said that it the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from tho benefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill was meant. There was hardly any 
member of tho Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside. Tho Co-operative 
movement had becomo a failure in" the counti-y and the provision would further tend to 
it. It was strange that while prjvato individuals and joint stock banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch tho Co-operative Societies. The speaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 


16th. & 17th. DECEMBER Tlie Ifouso passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27. 
27 A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33. From tho rate of progress made on Monday in the disposal 
of amendments it appeared that tho considoiation of the Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17tli.) During tho whole day there was practically no sustained debate. 
But in the forenoon, when the House was discussing clause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against tho 
retention of the clause. An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by Eati Kindadul tlaquc was eventually rejected by 30 to 18 votes. 

Tho clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settloment of the debts of a member 
of a Co-o})crativo Society registered under the Co-ojierativo Societies Act 1012 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall be valid without tho previous approval in 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Emdadul IJaqtie who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th,) and was in 
possession of tlie House wanted as previously stated the deletion of the clause 27. 
Referring to tlie provison in the clause that tho settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might be valid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority tho Kazi Saliib said that there w’as hardly any chance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to such settlements. The depositors in tho banks of the 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with which aro pending before a 
Conciliation Board ; or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist. 

Clause 29 describes the cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court. 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred have been 
enumerated in clause 30. Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
be treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that " no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any decision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Act. 

The Houso was considering clause 34 when it adjourned. 

Benoal Coimr op Wards Amend. Bill 

18tk. DECEMBER A lively discussion extending over two hours marked the 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards when it found 
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itself unable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the ti'ustees selecded from the creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Bill. 

Sir B. L. Mitter moved that tlio Bengal Court of Wards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. W. IV. Page 
by way of amendment moved that the Bill bo recommitted. Mr. Page’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and the House took into consideration the Bill. 

The Council was discussing the Bill clause by clause when it adjouimed. 

Bemcal Municical Amevd Bill 

The Hon'hUi Sir Br/)og Prasad Stnha Roy introduced a Bill described as the 
Ben^ml Muiiieijial (Amendment) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend the Bengal 
Municipal Ac-t of 1032, which w;us referred to a Select Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of tlio pi esmit bill, as the statement of olijeets and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove certain anomalies to which attention of the Government has been 
drawn from time to time. The Ihll also incorporates some of tho amendments pro- 
jiosi’d by (iortam non-official members of tho Legislative Council m tho bills introduced 
ny them in the Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor- 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualifications and the term of the body of the 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of tho electoral roll, provision lias been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment of the conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc. contributing tow*ards tho cost of a sew^crago scheme. Practical 
experience having showni that provision of section 465 is unworkable without a provi- 
sion for tho licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to lew a tax on 
dogs at tlieir discretion, to prescribo the compulsory wx'aring of tokens by licensed dogs 
and to destroy subject to appropnato safeguards "dogs not w’oaring tokens. Tho bill 
also provides for the i»roper control of fans and molas within municipatities. Gppor- 
tunities had also been taken to icmove certain practical difficulties experienced in tho 
working of tlio Act. 

Court of AVards k How’raii BkincE Amevu. Bills 
19ih. DECEMBER :--A marked progress in tho transaction of official business was 
tho feat 111 0 of the Council to-dav which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Couit 
of Wauls Amendment Bill, 1935 and the Howrah Bridge Amendment BUf 1035. 

Bengal Water IIyacimii Bill 

On tlio motion of the Ilon’ble Nnwab K G. M. Faroqui tho House also ciroulatod 
the Bengal Waitr Hyacinth Btlf 1935, for the jiuipose of eliciting public ojunioii 
thereon by February 4, 1936. 

Tlio Bengal AVater Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of the Council. 
AVhile according his w hole- lieai ted support to th»' principle of the bill, Mr. N. K. Basu 
said (lovernment would have showm more expedition and speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measuie in tlie Council and trying to eradicate tins itest than tliey did show in eradi- 
cating till' other pest, namely the money-lenders or Bengal in connection with tho 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. The loss, said Mr. Basil, to the country due to tho ravages 
of the AVater Hyacinth post was by no moans Jess important than any other loss. 

Bengal Agricultural Deuk'rs’ BaL 

At the fag end of the day when tho Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed the House adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day without a division the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. Tho Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing the 
middle class population. Borne of them characterised it as smacking of oommunism, 
and a scheme which would scare aw’ay tho finance which the agriculturists so badly 
needed. The Muslim members of tho Council welcomed the Bill as a measure which, 
if not wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of the agriculturists. 
The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislatire Conncil 

July Session — Poona — 8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Ban on Publication in Nfwspapers 

The July session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on the 
8tk. July 1935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addresses, pictures and othei details conceining a child or young person in- 
volved in offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent nermanent injury that may be caused to the 
^V^elfaro of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both. 

The bill laid down: “No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
particinars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person.” 

Hr. L. R. Ookhale moved an amoudment that the following words be added to 
the clause: “If such puhlication is against the welfare of a child or young nerson and 
likely to cause permanent injuiy to such child or young person”, lie explained that 
as the Bill stood, oven information relating to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, iu which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of tho Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Registration of Trust Bill 

Diwan Bahadur S. T, Kamhli^ Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of tlio objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable botiy of public opinion iu favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts which were frequently mismanaged. There w'as at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establrshing effective contiol over such trusts. The 
object of tho Bill was to secure further lemody by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Oovernmout intended to restrict operations of tho Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public pui poses, of a clnuitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Rs. 2,000. But power 
was taken to extend the benefit of the Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other tlian the Hindu community, except tliose to which the Mussatman Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill di<l not seek to curtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminsti*ation and management. The 
House then adjourned. 


9tli. JULY Tho Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of tlie 
Bill. Discussion on the Bill revealed general agreement among tho members on the 
principle of the Bill. 

Bao Bahadur Kale, Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked why 
the Bill was not made applicable to all communities. 

Mr. B, it. Bakhaie supported the principle of the Bill, but pleaded for more drastic 
provisions to control the management of ti-usts. Ho cited the Madras Religious Endow- 
ments Act and desired that the Bill should be drawn on tliese lines. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results. 
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Rao Bahadur Chitale gave half-hearted support to the Bill. He pointed out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them- 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis- 
trar. He was afraid that the Bill had not provided for the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed^ while supporting the Bill, suggested that the Wakf Bill 
miglit be made applicable to the Hindus in the place of the present Bill. 

Mr. L. D. Qokhale favoured the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
before it went to the Select Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Madan^ Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. He felt that the feeling in the province 
was not in favour of introducing a more drastic Bill than the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for such a measure from 
other communities. But if other communities wanted it, the measure could bo extended 
to them also, as provided for in the Bill. 

After the Minister for Education who introduced the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 

Rural Uplift in Bombay 

lOlh. JULY : — Sir Shah Nawaz HAwfto, Minister for Local-Self-Government, moved in 
the Council to-day a resolution recommending a plan for the distribution of Ks. 7 lakhs 
grant to be received by the Government from the Governmont of India for village improve- 
ment. Tlie Minister explained the working of Sir Frederick Sykes’ village improvement 
scheme in the province and stated that the Governmont had decided to spend a major 
part: of the present grant for expanding this scheme. Ho concluded that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount could not carry them far but it was their 
desire that it should be used to the best advantage and in tho best interest of the riiial 
classes. According to tho plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, tho Directors 
of Industry and Agriculture 'get Rs. 94,000 for tho improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, fisheries, etc., and the Commissioners of Northern, ('entral and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Rs. 1,08,000, Rs. 2,02,000, its. 1,58,000 and Rs. 1,08, (XX) 
respectively on the basis of the rural population for similar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should be 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts in such a way that Ks. 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
the District Committees or other local bodies 

Sir Shah Nawa^ stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes’ scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in tho Central Division 
and least successful in ^Sind. The Government’s i»voposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Government recognised the importance of broad-casting as a 
means of propaganda and three experimental centres at the district headquarters were 
being worked satisfactorily. But this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale, 

Mr. J. G. (Sholapui) moved an amendment altering tho amounts allotted in tho 
original resolution, increasing tho figures for the Directors of Industries and Agriculture 
ana decreasing tho amounts to the Commissioners. Ho stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of educational and other facilities. 

Rao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should concentrate on the 
improvement of a single industry instead of distributing small amounts to different 
inaustries. 

8yed Miran Mahammad Shah., referring to Sind, favoured the improvement of the 
existing industries instead of introducing new ones. 

SAcSfc Abdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry. 

Mr. Bakhle asked what the Government proposed to do to meet the recurring 
expenditure in connection with their plans. Did they expect an yearly grant from the 
Government of India ? Tho speaker strongly urged tho Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their conditions with this grant 

Mr. N. E. Navle suggested that the Bombay Govemznont should make an equal 
grant of Rs. 7 lakhs for village improvement 
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Mr. C, B. Clayton^ Commissioaer of the Contral Bi\rision, pointed oat that the 
Ck>llectors and the District Executive Committees would bo the best judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should be pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on the subject by tlie local people. 

Mr. M. tf, Oazdar opined that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of competition with Mr. Gandhi’s village uplift work but, in any case, he welcomed 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanning were not suitable to village conditions. 

1 1th, JULY : — ^The village uplift scheme resolution moved by Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto^ was passed by the Council to-day, the only amendment to the resolution having 
been withdrawn. 

The Minister, replying to the dobatOj refuted the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers that the Government’s village improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaining power among the masses, ile pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement. 

The Musalvav Wakf Bill 

Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kamhli moved the second reading of the Mussalman Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to ijjieet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Quzdar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government . 

At the sujTgestion of the Tresident. the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. Tne House then adjourned till the 15tn. July. * 

Child Workers in Shops 

IStb. JULY Mr. /?. B, Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihch i.s largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that chldren under twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age of eighteen shall not be employed for longer than 70 hours 
in one week and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that tne local authority be given the power to be confirmed by the Governor-in-Council 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified class are to be closed. The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies m the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities of Ahmodabad, Karachi, bholapur and Hubli. 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. Ho intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bin 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-official members gcneially expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Jennings^ Director of ruiorraation, who had been specially nominated in connec- 
tion with this Bill, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in patting 
it into practice. 

The Council passed tlie First Reading of the Bill, after the Home Member^ on 
behalf of the Governirent, stated that the Government would not oppose tlie First 
Reading on the clear understanding that they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent s^es. On Mr. Bakhale’s motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay Corporation Franchise I/Owerino Bill 

l^th. JULY For the fifth time in the course of the last few years, a Bill to 
lower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Bi. 10 rental to Rs. 5 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at tlie First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Roe Bahadur Boh^ mover of the Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
W^e mifranohised at present. 

21 
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Dr. Collaeo and B. 8, Kamat felt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise was going to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices, Mr. L. R, Qokhale and Sir Rafiuddtn Ahmed wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr. Ouzdar pointed out that lowering of the fr^chise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhale^ strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, assured the members 
of the Government's sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but there were innumer- 
able practical difficulties in passing tho measure of this Jtind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would introduce an 
amending Bill to lower tho franchise before the next elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. 

The President declared for the “Ayes’', when the Bill was put to the House, but 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17tb, JULY :-~That the powers of the local liCgislature and local Government were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor- General was obtained in certain circumstauces, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government — were the rulings of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised in tho House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of the Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it clear that the Government nave always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out vrhereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Governrnont and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at the last session and that 
under tho Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would be greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of Section 80-A of the Government of India Act and Rules under 
it, fullest powers were left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered hj the local Legislature. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Governor- General to legislate and raise taxation for 

S ses of local Government. Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
at the previous sanction of the Governor-General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in the best interests of the adminis- 
tration of the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to the condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should be obtained. 

Regarding the second point that the Bill was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
the President pointed out that this question had been practicably decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had b^n sought to be made between, 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The iford “for 
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pttr^ses of the Government of India” occurring in the Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct from the rrovincial Government. Under Sub-Clause (fj 
of Rule 14 (1) reading it with Sub-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bill 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before the 
Bouse was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House in the last session. 

Mr. M. H. Ouzdar, raising another point of order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. V. N. Jog^ on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 
legislation. 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

18tb. JULY By a majority of 69 to 19 votes, the Council passed the first 
Reading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. 

vn behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government’s finances. 

Non-officials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usurping the powers of the legislature. 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new Bill. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. A senes 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous sanction of the Governor. 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mr. Ouzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having to pay 
Rs. 20 for licence foe and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higher than the 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of people. He challengod the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature. 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 

The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned. 

19lh. JULY The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part of 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts on these points which 
were brought prominently before the public by the case against Mr. Nariman were 
removed by the passing of the Motor vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Council 
to-day. AU non-official amendments were rejected. 

The Mussalman Waep Bill 

The second reading of the Mussalman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

22ad. JULY *A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartf^t 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, jprompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than hitherto. 

Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to check the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported the last 
resolution. 

Gambling Menance in Bombay 

23rd. JULY : — The Bombay Police should bo permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace oetting transac- 
tions in American cotton futures 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Police Commissioner 
for chocking satta gambling, stated the Home Member in the Council, to-day, winding 
up the debate on the non-ollicial resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate steps to check satta gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extern- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that theso were very wide powers and added that the 
Government after considering these and otiior suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which was sujiported by every speakor was passed. 

The Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill 

25ih. JULY : — The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in tlie Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands now to provide that tlio local Gov- 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Superintendent, Assistant Supeiintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to tho Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Contiol and Appeal) 
feules framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. The local 
Government have no iiower to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as such 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with tho Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Hill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this powder. 

Non-official members wore divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Jiafiuddtn Ahmed, ex-Minister, saw in tho Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of tho power to dismiss the Police officers in view of tho impending Re- 
forms. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to be set right jiist now. 

Messrs. M. H. Guzdar, L. li. Ookhale and Oangoshi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far sliowed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought tnat the Bill only sought to bring the Bombay Act in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home Member,^ replying, reiterated that all that was sought to be done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act. This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 

Organisation of Marketing 

26th. JULY : — The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing oflloer for the presidency to deal with live-stock products, cost 
being met from provincial revenues. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Rs. 10 made by the Minister for Education. 

A supplementary demand for Rs. 3,39,147 for expenditure on account of the intro- 
duction of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 

I passed. 
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Prevention of Adultebition Bill 

. I’—Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 

u Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 

Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome of the conference of representatives of 
t^he Chemical Analysers’ Department, the Public Health Department, the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
tlie Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question of prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

-^P^Gjdments, among other things, lay down punishme'iit of imprisonment, for subse- 
quent offences, to make it more deterrent and emjjower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The Minister hoped that the Bill would receive full support, as it 
was a poiiular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr. De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should bo sent to the Select Committee 
and all details thoi’oughly examined. Mr. W. E. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chemicals also and 
moved an amendment to this effect. The Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in full sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject and also such amendment, if carried, would entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormous cost, which was not possible 
lender the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed. 


Co-OPEBAl'IVE SoaETIES BlLL 

Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kamhh, Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance witli the resolution approved by the Council ill March last. At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee payment of interest only on such de- 
bentures, The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY : — In the Council to-day, Sheikh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to conclude his speech when, in opposing the official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the District Magistrate of Karachi as now held by 
the District Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban District and the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their localities who had been convicted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdul Mn^id said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal with any situation and referred to the Karachi firing. The Home 
Member questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with the 
Horae Member, asked Mr. Abdul Majid to refrain from referring to this subject. Mr. 
Abdul Majid explained that he referred to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 
ment’s wide powers “even to shoot down people” and protested against the Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, being given 
additional powers. The President again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under discussion and asked the member to speak on the Bill. Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after which the Bill was passed. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 


Autumn Session-— Poona--23rd. Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delimitation Committee’s Report 

23r4l. SEPTEMBER The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
^e-table in the matter of submitting the reports of Provincial Delimitation Committees 
in order that the Government of India Act might be put in operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Report by Sir 
Bobert Belly Home Member, in the Council. The Home Member regretted me 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement but 
emphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon- 
venience to the members. 

Mr. H. M. Ouxdar (Kai’achi) pointed out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita- 
tion Committee s report, if that were taken up next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the (iovernment informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. O’s. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr. R R. BaJchaJe objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lotliian Committee in support. The Thtne Membet ^ intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only where trade unions were non-existent or weak. Mr. L. R, Tairsea voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the CJiamber, while two seats had been ‘allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to tlie Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of 6(X), the European Chamber had only 200 and the 
Trade's Asso^jation certainly less than 1()0. 

Sir John, Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included in European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, intervening, further elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie^ continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had in 
quality and further that they "were having the same representation as had been given 
now in the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valabahh Patel protested against what he termed as the step- 
motherly treatment to Oujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disprojiortionately low representation, 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association which, he said, was not content to be subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various difficulties which the Committee 
had to deal with. Further discussion was adjourned. 


25th. SEPTEMBFR : — While Mr. /V. ff. Quzdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Bakah 
generally supported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies, t^heik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bakhale disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against the single member constituencies. Mr. Oover 
Rora and Mr. S, H. Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Public Trust Rbcustration Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended by the Select 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filing and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management theieof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,(X)0, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26th. SEPTEMBER Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Rs, 1,000 also, were 
defeated and the orimnal clause (as amended by tho Select Committee) laying 
down that the Bill be applicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the day’s debate was the large number of points of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rm Sahib Kulkarni sought by 
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another amendment, to provide for ipore registration of trusts mth income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de- 
feated. Mr. S. D. Saklatwala'a amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted in the first reading. 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-official 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall be deemed to include the Jain community was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amenument 
moved by Mr. Toloni (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not. 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the main principle of the Bill was that it was ^plicable to Hindus only. 

ilarlier, the House accepted an amendment by a non-official member to the effect 
“that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notiflcation in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gross income of Rs. 3,000) or class 
of public trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of tne original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 


28th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rules made by Government for the purposes of any Act 
have oinoing authority and finality ? This question was raised in the Council, 
at the fag end of to-day’s sitting by Afr. a. C. Sen., Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would be ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question arose over the sub-clause added by the 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under the Bili. The sub-clause stated that tlie Rules made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded bv a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rules shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, bo deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vires of the local Legislature and hence of tho Select Com- 
mittee as well. He pointed out ihat such provision invested a motion of the Council 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Council. The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
5\irther, under the Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to the Government’s discretion to accept them, 
what the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament in this respect. Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar ^e Governor from exercising that right. In no matter under tho Govern- 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 


order. 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then ^joumed. 


SOIIi. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-d^, the President Sir A, At. K. Dehlavi 
ruled out a point of order raised by Mr. a. C. Sm, Legal Remembrancer, that ^a 
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partioular sub-clause added by the Select Committee to the Bill in connection with 
the rule-making powers of the Government was ultra vires of the Legislative Counou. 

The president held that the House had rule-making powers and that in the past 
it relegated them in the Executive as a matter of couveuience. Tracing the history 
of similar provisions in other Acts^ the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of tJie rules m^e by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government. The President, therefore, ruled 
out the point of order, holding that the disputed sub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select Committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President’s ruling. 

Mr. J, A. Madan^ Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare tliat the modilication or recession of the 
rule^ made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government’s opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried by 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate. 


Bombat Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend. Bill 

Itt. OCTOBER : — Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 1935, Sir Robert Bell^ Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with commimism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and ( ;ivil Disobedience. 

The Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. Ho thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But tlie greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously a.id taking a firm footing in large industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Homo Member traced the history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financea by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with under the ordinary law V Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent monace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheh Kulkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill. He said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhorrent. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Bill were 
oouoerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill was put before the House for dealing with Communism. He appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Sind block and non-Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill. He concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
vind Madffavkar, ex- Judge of the Bombay High Court, that “I would much ratJher be 
denouncea by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenary and traitor and be boycotted by passive resistance as one lacking in 
patriotism than have such a law for my supposed benefit. I am content with the pro- 
tection of the ordinary law and its courts.” 

2nd. OCTOBER Mr. S, D. Baklctwala (Bombay MiUowners) generaUv 
8up|K>rted the principle of the measure, but desired that this meftsure yH irid not 
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be put pernuuieutly on the Statute Book. Ho asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, which had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel (Ahmeaabad Distrioth opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall lemain in 
force upto Mai-oh 31, 1937. 

Bao Saheb Kulkarni (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its “life” may be restricted till February 17, 1930, the day on wluch the 
term of the present Council would expire. Ho moved au amendment to this effect. 
Mr. Kulkarni said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on the new Council. 

Mr. Peatonahah Vakil (Ahmedabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved au amendment leaving it to the discretion of the (Jovernor-in-Council 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T, S. Kennedy (Eur^can) supported the Bill in its entirety. He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay Cjity and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance’ wherein the provisions of the Act 
had’^en unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L, R. Tairaee opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root cause of all trouble, which was the Oovernmeut’s economic policy. He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, in which case such acts would not be necessary. 

3rd. OCTOBER RafhMin Ahmed (ox-Minister) opened to-day the debate 

on the Special Powers Bill oiiposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting the 

S eriod of extension of the Bill upto December 31, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
le Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. He felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism. There had been but few oases in the last few 
years wherein thoyiiad to apply the provisions of this Act against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill ou principle and so the argument 
that in no case in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten- 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty. He assured the 
Government that he would be ready to support thorn, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary measures and ho asked tho House to apply this tost to support or 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. M. B, Ouzdar (Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House “in the 
name of sanity and moderation,” to oppose the measure. It was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. Tho measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in tlie case of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and others who were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non- 
official enquiry into the recent Karachi (iring. Referring to Mr. Bakhalo’s speech, Mr. 
Ouzdar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would be applicable to Bind also. As 
such there was no question of Sind giving a parting kick to the Presidency. The Bill 
was intended to crush their spirit and he appealed to the House to throw it out. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale characterised the Bill as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such the Bill was not needed. 

Dr. Solanki supported Gio measure dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and millworkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out alluring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes. He contenoed that even 
if there had been only five cases wherein tho provision of the Bill had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Soma Member announced that Government had decided to support Mr. S. D. 
Sakiatvalla*s (millowners) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act till 31st 
Daoember 1938. 

The Home Member explained that after oonsidering the general consensus of opinion 
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a oonteatiouB xneasuere like this. Government had, therefore, decided that the life of 
the Aot should be extended at least till 31st December 1938. 

Rev, R, 8, Modak (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the Bill, said that if 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with the agitations mo- 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Government. He asked the Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. He pointed out to the House 
that the measure was intended as a preventive safeguard on the eve of constitutional 
changes. 

The President^ at this stage, put the amendments relating to the period of operation 
of the Bill to the vote. . . ^ ,aoo 

Mr. Saklatwala^s amendment restricting the period of extension to Deo. 31. 1938, 
which was supported by the Government, was carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn# The House then adjourned. 

4th. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 the first reading 
of tiie Bill as amended yesterday. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L, R. Ookhale asked why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils 7 

Shaih Abdul Majid stated that he would “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that eommunism or terrorism 
existed m the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and he would not be a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind. 

Mr. J. Qore announced that he had a mandate from Non-Brahmins to oppose the 
Bill and that he appealed to Non- Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bill 
and uphold the principles for which their party stood. 

Sir Mohamed Suleman Caeeim Miiha bitterly opposed the measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now 7 Why should the present House pass a measure of this kind 
for a future government who most probably might not require them at all 7 

Dr. Divit also opposing the tell, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism 

Mr. R, Q. Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and confined in a jail for two months, 
rele^ed and then a restriction order was served on liim. Similarly was the case with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in public life for more than a year at the time of his arrest. He warned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would bo the reaction. 

Dr. Vaiehampayan read out to the House a telegram, which, he said, he had 
just received from friends in Sholapur. It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the authorities. 

K^n Bahadur Abdul Latif (Sholapur and Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing his constituency he had decided to support the measure. Sholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and he alleged that Dr. Yaishampayan’s friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Rao Bahadur Navle also supported the measure as extremely necessary fox the 
progress of the country on constitutional lines. He asked what was the harm in 
arming the Government with this power to meet emergency when it arose. If Com- 
munism and teiTorism did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, should they 
not provide against it ? It was reported that Mr. (landhi might oome back to politics, 
and it was known that civil disobedience was part and parcel of his creel 

Sir John Abereombie (Bombay Chamber of Clommerce) said that the suggestion made 
in the House that Europeans supported the measure to pro^t tiieir owuinrerest was 
not correct They did want to protect their trade and oommeroe, but they also wanted 
to protect everybody’s trade and oommeroe. Hiis was no new legislation, Jt had be^ 
jp operation for the last tiiree years and its beneficent effects were now w^-known. 
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^0 thera had been only 46 oases of the applioatioa of this Act should oon* 

the House that the provisions had been applied with the greatest oare* 

Dr. lyiSouza stated that the law was not static and should cnatige with the temper 
he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 

abidi^ citizens. 

Sir Revert BblL Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bakhale who had 
<>ontended that civil disobedience h^ been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to prove that civil disobedience had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement. If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it. Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Act, Sir Robert said that the Government had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

“But 1 am basing my case for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
I leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the llome Member. The Bill covered 
alT offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to define Communism in such a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifle the expression of any political tihou^t, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice. He referr^ 
to the 1928 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations m^e by commeroifld 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamoer asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and the result was the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough havoc had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not Quite adequate to deal effectively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also referred to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com- 
munist activities in 1933, and read extrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against police and strike brewers. 

All the amendments wore withdrawn and the motion for first reading was put to 
the vote and carried by 53 votes to 36. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Impersonation at Elections (Bill) 

8tb. OCTOBER : — An official bill for making the offence of false personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person stspeoM 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, moving the Bill, stated that .there had been alarm- 
ing growth of the evil of impresonation in elections which had been prominently 
brought to the Government’s notice by discussion of the subject in tne Oounou 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose in connection with 
the election to the Bombiw Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,360 voters found 
during the last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
n^es. The Home Member added that there should have been many undetected cases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full publicity to this Act which, 
he hop^, would considerably check impersonation. There was general support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made that perfect electoral rolls shoum be prepared. 

Gitt Municipal Amend. Bill 


N^^waz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. H. iT. KirpalanL General Secretary, moved the Bill to amend the City c« 
Bombay Mumcipal Act of 1^8, relating to the mode of filling up vacancies caused 
Si? ™ retirement or setting aside of elections of members of the Corporation* 
if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
faeotio& is set aside, the returnmg Councillors shall be deem^ to be re-eleoied and if 
^ are not willing to serve, the Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-option, 
f provision mi sought to be set right oy making it incumbent on the Oo^ratioii, 
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to hold fresh elections in the event of an election being set aside or in other contingen- 
cies. The mover referred to tlie recent setting? aside by the Chief Judge of the bmall 
causes Court of the electious to the Dombay Corporation The provisions were framed 
at a time when perhaps it was apprehended that a sufficient number of candidates 
would not be forthcoming, as also porhajis to avoid troiihlo and expense of holding 
fresh elections. But with tlio koon interest now being taken in Local Self-Government, 
it was desirable that electois should bo given an opportunity of returning other re- 
presentatives of their own choice, if an election was set aside or other contigencies 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a brief discussion. 

Hindu Widows Adodtiox Bill 

9th. OCTOBER : — I’ublic galleiios in the Council woio crowded with W’omen to-day 
when the TTouso assonibled foi non-official busiiii'ss, of w liicli I ho liist item w'as Mr. 
//. /?. Ih^sai's ihll to amend the Law Adoption for JJindu Widows After intorpclla- 
iioiis, Mr. Desai moved that bis Tiiil bo rcterrud to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted m two months. 

The /Jorne Mrwha?, Sjieaking on the motion, said after consideiing certain matters, 
the (lovernrai'iit liad provisionally deinilod to Ojipose the measure, though he would not 
commit liimsclf at this stage as to ‘the Government’s iinal attitude on it. Without 
going into the merits of the measure, the Home Member [lointed out that the 
enactment of such legislation by a Provincial Council would cause conflict between 
the peisoiial law of llmdiis under Mitakshara, which migrated with him wherever he 
went, and the toiiitorial law. lie asked what would be tho position if individual 
copaiceners happened to be in Bombay and the (’entral Proviucos. 

After further discussion, tlio motiou for leferring the Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected by 55 votes to 17 and the President declared amidst ebeeis, iliat tho Bill 
hau been killeil. The Bill sought to restore tho position that was olitiiiiimg bofoie the 
recent Privy Council ruling, namely, that a Hindu widow iii a joint family cannot 
adopt a son without tho consent of her cojiariMUicrs. The Privy (^oiincii in ]0.‘12 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without tho consent of her coparceners. 

Pull to Contiiol Putsi Tkusts 

10th. OCTOBER In tho Council to-day, the non-olhcial Bill for the legistiation, 
imhlication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of charitable or religious 
nature for the benefit of Parsis and for filing inspection and publication of audited 
accounts thereof was circulated for eliciting public opinion, after the fiist reading was 
passed The ohjoet of tho Ihll was to establish some kind of (iontrol over Pursi Trusts, so 
as to organise'them and pievent ovei lapping The Bill api>li(‘d only to Tru.sts with pro- 
perty valued at over Bs. 5.CK)0. 

Hr. Af. D Glider^ the sponsor of tlio Bill, made it clear that he had no specific 
complaint to make, of the mlsmanagiunent of Parsi Trusts, hut there wore numerous 
Trusts, whose aims and objects \\eie unknown to tho [luhlic at laigo and it was high 
time that some kind of contiol was established over these trusts. While the Govern- 
ment did not opfiose the Bill at this stage they io.seived the right to decide their atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage, 

A non-official resolution, also moved by Dr. Gilder., i ecommending to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non-officials to investigate and report on 
the procedure of notification of infectious (epidemic) diseases and the measures taken 
to prevent their siu’cad (iniduding the fimmcial aspect of the piohlem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by .32 votes to 22. Tfio mover complained that the present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemu s was extraordinarily slow and also that tho 
Government were making a nrofit out of sale of serums to combat epidomifi diseases. 
He particularly referred to the ri’oent plague epidemic lu Borsad Taluka in Oujerat 
and alleged that tho Government measures to check the epidemic wore belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr. H. K. Kirpalam^ General Reciotary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of eiiidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw- 
backs coula possibly lie remedied. He pointed out tho serum made by tho HalTkine 
Institute was sold to other Provinces as well, as such manufacture had to be on a 
commercial scale. 

Bombay Special Powers Act Extend. Bill (contd.) 

11th. OCTOBER Two non-official attempts to postpone discussion on the second 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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tho Couaoil to-day. Immediately after Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, moved the 
second reading of tho Bill. Mr. L. R. Qokhale moved that tho Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. 

The Home Member^ opposing the motion, stated that this was tho Jfind of Bill, 
which, whether referred to a Select Committee or not, would have to bo thrashed out 
in detail by the House itself, as such consideration by tho Select Committee would only 
i-esult in waste of time. Further, tho Bill Jiad been considered in full by the same 
House in 1932. As such, tliore was no need for a Select Committee. 

The motion was declared lost. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhole moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. Tliis was also defeated, the Government oj)]josing. 

Mr. 0. S. Oangnli opposed tlio second r(*admg. Ho po)iit(‘d mil that the Council 
oriacted tho 1932 Act only for one year and loft it to Jlis Excellericv the (lovernor to 
extend the Act for further two years if ncci'ssary. Mr. Ganguli oontemled that the House 
ill trying to re-enact tho measure was taking hack the jiower they liad given to the 
Governor. 

After a brief discussion, the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second time. The Bill was, thorofoic, considered clause by clause. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved an araoiidment winch sought to restrict the operations of 
the jfjill only to areas alfected by Nazism or Fascism or Communism or tcuTorism. 

Vaiious amendments uere moved to this amendment, adding the names of other 
mass movements, including Civil l)isobedien(;e and m some casi*s deleting some. 

Tho Home Member^ expressing his inability to accept any of the amendments, pointed 
out that if was difTicult to clioose between these dilieient movemimts. He asked merahers 
to examine tho woiking of the Act in the past belli dining tho Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitiiv cases theie had been no 
coinidaint of misapplication of the Act. Only those who had actively i>aiticipafed in 
subversive movements had beim touched by ‘the Act. Ho asked each memhei to ask 
himself if this act hud done any harm m liis distrud. 

All tho amendments wore defeated by laige majorities. 

12th. OCTOBER :—Tn the Council to-day tho Bomr Member announced that in 
view of the general trend of ofunion expressed* m the House yesterday that the Sjiecial 
Powers Bill should be made applu;able omy to areas aifected hy Communism or 
teriorism or Civil Disobi'diomse, tho Government would ht‘ nro]>ared to consider the 
question of including these throe movements in the (’ream hie of the Bill in order to 
make their intention clear. Bat tho (Government weie still opposed to the inclusion of 
these raovoraents in tJie opeiative part of the Bill. 

The riome Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of ‘‘Communism’’ no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a pioper definition 
of this word in the Bill, it would nut be possible to include tho word. Ho also made 
it clear that the inclusion of those three movements in the Pieamble did not mean 
that anything outside these would bo outside tho scope of tho Bill. 

Mr. L, R. Tairt^cc suggested that tho Home Merabei’s gesture did not carry 
them far. 

Tho Home Member^ w’hilo admitting that tliere was much truth dn what Mr. 
Tairsee had said, pointed out that the inclusion of these movements in tho Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might bo made to the Preaniblo in interpreting 
any section of the Act. 

Mr. R, R, Bakhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restrict 
the application of the Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Cominimism and terrorism. 

The Home Member^ speaking on tho amendment, [minted out that the Government 
could not consider the question of excluding Civil Disobodionce from tho scope of the 
Bill. While admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one could guarantee that the situation w'ould bo the same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries. 

Mr. Bhatlal Patel moved an amendment to Mr. l^akhale’s amendment which sought 
to confine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property. 

After considerable discussion, tho amendment to tho amendment, and the original 
amendment, were lost. 

I4th, OCTOBER -Mr. Bhailal PateVs amendment seeking deletion of the sub- 
clause relating to the control of movomouts of suspected persons was lost by 45 votes 
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to 22. The House also rejected a non-official amendment which, in effect, deprived the 
autliorities of the power to ask a suspected person to leport himself to the police. 

The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Chaturbfmi Patel who sought to reduce the maximum sentence of two years to 
six months. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeatea by 50 
votes to 16. 

15tb. OCTOBER : — In the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful means redress of any grievance^ 
relating to notilied liability shall not be an offence under this section merely because 
they result or may load to doferiing payment of such notiliod liability.” 

This was m accordance with the piomise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legit'imato grievances m regard to the 
payment of land revenue would not be jionalisod imdei the Act. 

Diwati Bahadur Dm<iar Singh Patil moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that oven if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. 

The ofhtiial amendment, as amended, was carried by a large majority of 44 votes against 
10. Tlie Home At ember made it clear during the debate on this amendment that he did 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not bo 
apj'lied to the agitation contemplated in the amendment. Hut the Goveinment, in 
detei eiKie to the wishes of a section of Iho House, had promised to bring forward an 
ariKMdmcni of this ehaiacdor and heiieo the amendment 

Mr. Chathurbhai Patel moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
Rs 5, OCX) for disobodieneo of an order under tho Act to 500. 

Xho Home Member expiessod willingness to accept a muximum of Rs. 1,000 and 
moved an amendment to this effect, which was carried. Tho House then adjoin ned. 

I6th. DECEMBER -.—During discussion to-day in the Council of tho Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment of Mr. 
I/. S. Catibiin Mitha of Bombay : 

‘‘After clause two of the Jbll add iho following new section ; 30-(a) “Nothing con- 
tained in tills Act shall apply to any person who, out of motives of solf-presorvatiou, 
does any act with tho intention of defending the faith, peisun or property of his own 
or that of any member of his community.’' 

Tho mover stiessod the point that thoro was a large number of Eiiiopean firms 
in Bombay, who have gone lO the Congress and had made terms with tliem so that 
they shouui not be boycotted and the Government had not prosecuted these Europeans 
and he churned the same liberty for liis minority eommunity. 

The GoveiJiineiit opposed the amendment as the oidiriary law provided sufficient 
safeguard for minorities. 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House then adjourned. 

1 7th. OCTOBER .-—The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Special (KraergeiKjy) I’owers Act of 1932. 

Rao Bahadur'^ If, R. Kale opposed disinission on the third reading of tho Bill in 
a lengthy y[)eoch, in wliich he said that the Goveinment by passing tho Bill were 
arming the oxeeutivc with extensive powers, which would affect and lower the politio-al 
lone and public spirit to smdi a level that resp()Dsiblo Government would be a 
mockery. Twenty-throe members of the Opposition Ibeii walked out and tho third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax on Motok Vj2hici.es Bill 

Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Kevenuo Member, then jiroposod tlie first reading of tho 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehii-los to enable the Govern- 
ment to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund fiorn all extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively for road development and maintenance. 

I9ih. OCTOBER .'—The Government accepted to-day the amendments to the 
Motor Vehicles Tax Bill moved by Mr. Achrekar (Satara), which was intended to 
allow local bodies under the Local Boards Act to impose tolls on vehicles to 
reimburse themselves for the cost of future construction of causeways and bridges, 
built to facilitate communications. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr. Bkailal 8. Patel (Ahmedabady who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year. 

2 lit. OCTOBER :-“The President, Sir AH Mahomed Delhavi^ opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
h. R. Qokhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullocks and bullock carts, had exteiiled the scope of the Bill which, as drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Gfiatr i-eiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can bo extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of j»nnciplo moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours. Mr. J. G. More (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Mr. L. R. Qokhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Fiill to a select committee. Mr. VaVil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would be able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper Finance Member, refused to be diawn into saying at 
this AStago what the Government intended doing, 

22nd. OCTOBER : — The Finance Membt^r moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Tatrsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as he said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment. 

The Home Memher intimated that the Government w^ould oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government. 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment, Mr. Surve then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a mouth to elicit public opinion. Mr. Tatrsee., speaking on 
this amendment, said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali ho'idays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out. Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
miposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
Ime closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion, 

Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Council began the dis<Jiissiori of amendments to the schedule of rates to bo charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The Houso first accepted the amendment of the Finance 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from “annual late of tax” to “maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr. R. R. Bakhale to reduce all figures in the .schedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent. He a.sked for time to consider the figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, the Finance Seeretary pointing 
out that the House had had the figures before them since the Bill was publisbed. A 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of Rs. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed all-round 
cut of 20 per cent. Mr. L. R. Qokhale in the course of his remarks supporting the 
amendment, suggested that if the Government were prepared to accept even a reduc- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent, the Houso would be willing to reconsider the 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member., replying on the debate, said that by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates charged were the 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
who had the good of the people as their foremost concern could reduce or entirely 
abolish tlie tax if circumstances permitted. 

Mr. P. N. Vakil (Ahmedabad) proposed a reduction of 12 and a half per cent ; 
while Rao Bahadur S.H. Atigadi (Belgaom) suggested that a 6 and one-fourth per cent 
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reduction be made, but as lie sought to make this applicable to buses only he was 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Tairaee said the Govornraont would kill an industry in which a large number 
of people were interested. 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by large majorities. 

24th. OCTOBER :—Shaik Abdul Aziz (West Khaudesh District) endeavoured to 
convince the Finance Member to-day of the advantogos of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. He contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over 80 miles were able to make a profit. Others making shorter trijis were 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence. Ho commended his amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government. Otlicrwise, he said, bus-owners 
of his district would not bo able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Tairsee^ supporting the mover, cited the case of tlio buses which plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Onjerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the case of those buses running between Kasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired bow these people wei e going to make a profit while paying a tax V 

The Government opposed Skaik Abdul Azi\'s amendments, but the Finiance Member 
said that Government would keep an open mind as to the system. 

Dr. d. A. Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to got exemption f i om the tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of Bombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. to 22 cwt. unladen. 

Mr. L. B. Ookhale urged Governmont to accept the amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Governmont contractors who often in the •interests 
01 the Government, had to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 

Rao Saheb Kulkarni brought the censure of the Chair on his head when, in 
moving an amendment in his name, ho introduced another subject, asking that the 
tax be graduated by the make of the car. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he said, awaic 
that the Opposition wore disgusted by the Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but he considered that members ought to opjiose the amendments 
seriously. If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

One result of this was that some amendments were moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress had been made witli the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming iucreasinglv apparent that further consideration of the 
Bill would have to bo deferred to tlio adjoin ned session in Bombay. 

Mr. J. Humphrey proposed a reduction from Ks. ^00 to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
case of dealers in or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence in respect 
of seven or le.ss number of motor vehicles and the same reduction for additional 
seven or less number of motor vehicles. The Government ajipeared to favour the 
amendment as the Finance t^ecretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
vehicles throe and four respectively. Rno Rahadur U. R. Hale however appealed to 
the Ohair that this was an amendment of principle and the President acco^-Uingly 
ruled the suggestion of the Finance Secretary out of order. Mr. Humphrey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. Collaco (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
three and four Motor vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one-half. The amendment was lost. 

25th. OCTOBER Membere of the Council joined hands to-day in an olfort 
to get a reduction of 50 per cent of the additional charge on motor vehicals using 
solid tyres, when discussion of the Bill was resumed. 

Mr.‘ C. O. Frceke^ Finance Secretaiy, m^o it clear that Bombay was following the 
example of other provinces and countries in discouraging -the use of solid tyres. He 
showed that in some provinces the charge was higher. The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was the patrol tax. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed^ supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit |to reduce the 
tax to 10 per cent, smd that the •Government twere not encouraging the industry. He 
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said, that suoh taxation was “butchery,” but he could not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “butcher.” 

Mr. D. Saklatwala^ Bombay Millowners Association, also supported the amend- 
ment which, on being put to the vote, was rejected. Sir Hafiuddin Ahmed, while 
further discussion of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologized for nis re- 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was due to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of six out of 22 clauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29th, 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay— 12th. to 29tb. November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the 12th. Novem- 
ber 1935 and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next day, the 13th. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause IB which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the local Oovoinmont by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor veliiclos from payment of tax. 

Mr. LeLy^ who was tlie leader of tho European group, moved that “every such noti- 
ficatica shall be laid on the table at the next session of the Council and shall be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Council and sucli modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in tho Gazette, bo deemed to have come into force.” 
Tho Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s amendment winch was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

During the com so of the debate the Finance Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give exem[)tions to individuals such as (lovernraent servants but only 
to local bodies, 'Kulm/j rriucos and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14th. NOVEMBER Tho Council, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides lor a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to bo used within the municipal limits, will be charged 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and local bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

16th. NOVEMBER Tho report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. R. Qokhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some of tho Government Departments, particularly in the Police Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory. Ho pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Accountant-Ooneral, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of the House, Sir Robert Hell protested against tho way in which appro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these accounts 
tad been fully dealt with by tho Public Acooimts Committee appointed by the House. 
He did not tliink that the report disclosed any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the House that every Government Department went through tho 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Account- 
ant Generi. Mr. B. S, Kamat (nominated non-official) was of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate imd satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as compai-ed with tlie previous year 
so far as tho control exercised over expenditure was concerned. 

Bombay Local Boajids Amend. Bill 

21 at. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed tho third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The object of the legislation was to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Local Boards, with Government’s approval, when such officer was found incapable of 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the interests of 
the public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Government’s 
liability to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. 

23 
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Cotton Ginning Ai^end. Bill 

23rd. NOVEMBER .‘—The first reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget session. 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false paddng. to 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Control Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER -The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghart cotton is distinctly inferior in type, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If goghari cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is feare(L will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one laih bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Prevention of Gambling Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
, Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of satta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Pre^^ention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and imposo heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, putlishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. Tairste's amendment seeking to restrict the life of the measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

Oi'FiciAL Resolutions 

28th. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary prison at Visapur to a perma- 
nent one. It will bo recalled that the Visapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the C\ D. prisoners. The Council rejected the non-official 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay, 

Non-Official Resolutions 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council reiected, after a lively debate, Mr. P.D. Kulakarm'a 
resolution that an address be presented to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. The 
mover declared that tlie present members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general public liad lost all confidence in the members, hence the need tor 
fresh elections. Mr. L. R. Tairsec said that tlie inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council. The speaker 
iiointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momentous 
issue on Bie Italo-Abyssinian war and held fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
House was dissolved the bettor. Mr. R.R. Bakhle agreed that the House should soon be 
dissolved, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence he thought that the mover would be well advised to withdraw the 
resolution. If, however, the mover pressed it, he v/ould support the motion. 

After the Home Member’s reply, the motion was lost wiffiout division. The House 
^ou adjourned sine die. 



The Madras legislative Cooncil 

August Session — Madras— 5th. August to lOtb. August 1935 

The August session of the Madi'as Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 5tli. Auguit 1935. During the debate on the &upplementary grants the 
Finance Member winding up the debate said that the proposed Economic Coun- 
cil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed before the council for its approval. He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experienced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he said only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they could consider the financial aspect of the question. The cut motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The council next passed by a largo majority the supplementary grant for Rs. 62,400 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Covernment House, Mrs. Lakshmipathi’s 
cut motion having been defeated. 

CiT\ Municipal Amino. Bill 

6th. AUGUST -Five Government Bills mostly of a non-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. 

A Bill to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the new Madras City Municipal Amending Act whicK 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakshmipathi. 
She’^said that it depiived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and it was 
not necessary for the Council to rush throi^h important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 


Agiiicultorists Loans Amend. Bill 

The Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said tho Revenue 
Member, (Mr. C’. A. Soutcr) had been placed in a very difficult position during the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest possi- 
ble relief. Rs. 16 laklis had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would be spent depended on the results of tho investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. 

If after the Bill was passed the Government found that the agriculturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplementary grant. 

Since the Government’s finances wore limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to as la^o a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference to the smaller 
ryots, Kyots who wanted big loans could take advantage of a non-official measure to 
be brought forward in the near future. 

The non-official members of tho House generallly welcomed the measure though 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 25 to 30 years. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee’s state- 
ment ^at ryots’ debts in the presidency amounted to Rs. 120 crores. Even if the 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least Rs. 40 crores. 
He, ^erefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for the purpose. 
Rumararaja M. A, Muthia Chettiar described the Bill as a ‘‘useful legislation wnioh 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. 

Replying to the debate, the Revenue Member assured the House that the measure 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked to the fullest extent 
of their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would be 
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extended beyond the 20 years prescribed for takkavi loans and the rate of interest 
would be reduced. The Bill was passed. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

7lh. AUGUST :—Thc Chief SJwistcr presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras -City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by clause, occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained in the Bill comprehensive chan^^cs about 30 clauses wore disjiosed of. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cycle tax in the city on the giourid that it mainly affected students and middle classes 
was lost, 22 voting for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new clause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and 05 against it. 

PiiEviiNTioN oj' Adulteration Bill 

Earlier in tho day the Council passed into law the bill to further amend tlio 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations. 


Re-settlement and Land Revent'e 

8th. AUGUST : — Tho Government policy n'garding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism hy non-officials in tho Council to-day. 

At question time Mr. C. li. liedfh drew tlie attention of tho Government to the 
■widespread demand for revision of the policy in the matter. Later a discussion on tho 

subject started, 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi voiced tho Congress viewpoint, opposin^^ the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all tho Government was j>ursi ug settlements they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to tlie legislature and 
its decision taken. 

Tho Revenue Member opposing tho amendment said that tho Government uever 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at present on the eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tio the hands of any future Government 
acting in the matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 \oting for and 43 against 

The original motion that action on the .settlement report of the (iuntiir district 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-officials wnis passed. 

Village Courts Act Amenil Bill 

The Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure representation in the 
panchayat courts. 


City Municii'al Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

9th. AUGUST In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of tho City Corporation should be Rs. 500 and the 
maximum Rs. 1,200. At present a few posts in tho Corporation carry a maximum of 
Rs. 1,500 a month. The subject was introduced by l)r. C. Natesa Mudaliyar when 
the Council was discussing Clause 44 of the Bill to amend the Madas City Municipal 
Act. Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational omcer’s salary 
should be between Rs. 400 and Rs. 80fl. 

Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Chottdhari went furtJicr and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Rs. 500. 

Mr. 0. Basu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Rs, 800 should be tlie 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Javad Hmsain.^ Commissioner of the Corporation, contradicted Mr. Basu Dev’s 
“wild” statement which, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 
and figures. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayed said that if .salaiies were fixed as low as Rs. 200 to 
Rfi. 500 they would have great difficulty in findini^ suitable men for responsible posts. 
He cited the experience of Annamalai Uniyeisity in that respect and added that the 
Governinent and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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salaries had been offered. Recently, he said, the Government had advertised for a 
womm superintendent of a girls’ school but the salary offered had been so low that no 
one in the whole Presidency would accept it. 

The Chief Minister^ the Raja of Bohbili^ said that considering the amount spent on 
education by the Corporation it should be open to them to appoint competent men and 
to fix their "salaries according to their qualifications. 

Eventually Dr. Nateaa Mudahyar withdrew his amendment, while the House 
rejected that submitted by Mr. Kriahnayya.Choudhari. 

The Corporation revenue officer’s salary 'hen came for criticism. 

Mr. Abdul IJamid Khan, moved an amendment that the officer’s salary be raised 
to Rs. 1,500 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Hs. 1,'^. 

Mr. P. V. Khishnayya Choudhari^ opposing, expressed surprise that Congress 
members who liad hitherto been so clamorous to lower salaries for officials were now 
keepi^ silent. He suggested that tlio revenue officer’s maximum salary should be 
Rs. 800 and ui’ged that ail higher officers should bo paid a uniform scale of pay. 

Mr. T. liamnswami Ayyar^ supporting the suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency would suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
in.stanco he mentioned that the committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintondont of child welfare centres on a low salary. Not a single applica- 
tion was received owin^ to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoi.it an unqualified person. He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Its. 500 a inonth, rising to Rs. 1,200. 

Mr. I'! I. Muntswayni Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Rs. 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Rs. 200 a month. 

Mr, C. H. Parthnaarathi Ayyanyay was sure that efficient young men could be 
found on a starting salary of Its. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to tlio amount of salary than to efficiency. 

Sir A. P. Patio said that he sympathised with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayyangars 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
over reduced his fee. Efficiency should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

While declaring that under Swaraj ho would agitate that the highest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Rs. 500 and that a Minister should receive no more 
than Rs 1,(XX), Dr. Natesa Mudahyar said that at present even a Fawarajist woiiid 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Rs. 250. 

The C/itef Minister said he realized^ taking info consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down salaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there be any dissatisfaction in 
the services. "There was no need for the Corpoiation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government. 

Mr. Abdul Humid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mr. Ramasami Ayyar, 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a inonth and 
the maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 

H. E. The Govebnoe’s Addbess 

10th. AUGUST -.—Addressing the Council to-day, It. E. the Governor announced 
the extension of the life of the Council by one year from November next. His Ex- 
cellency said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advanced 
as to tne unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only remain in existence for a short period would entail, there was 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a general elec- 
tion most inappropriate at tliis juncture. 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was now law. 
This measure provided a much wider franchise than what now existed and, it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect been superseded by the new 
one laid down in the Act but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
producing a new register and the time that must inevitably be taken in delimiting 
new constituencies and working the other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this new electorate would not be able to function for sometime. It would obviously 
be most inappropriate to have a new council chosen by the electorate that had in fact 
if not in actual law ceased to exist and there was therefore no option but to extend 
the life of the present Coonoil until such Hme as the first elections under the reformed 
constitution would be held. 
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Treatment of Prisoners 

Mrs. Lakskmipati then moyed an adjournment motion criticising thf treatment 
of the prisoners convicted in the Madras and Cocanada conspiracj^ cases with 
particular reference to Narasimhachari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness. She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and i*oquested the Government not to be vindictive but be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suifering from ill-health and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command. Referring to Narasimhachari. the l^w 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report ho was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about the general treatment aci'ordod to the 
prisoners convicted in oonsjiiracy cases he said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offences and were treated as such. He denied that they were confined in 
solitary cells and said that all considerations permitted by the rules wore shown to 
them. 

Mrs. Lakshmijiati nuthdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session — Madra8-"29th. October to 1 1th November 1935. 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Madras on the 29tb. October 1935 

Replying to Mr. Lakshmipathi regarding the death of a prisonor in jail due to 
allegea flogging while the was suffering fiom dysentry, tho Law Member denied the 
charge ana said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time u hen the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
officer was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two days after the jirisoner developed bacillary d> sentry and died the same night. 

The Home Member^ replying to a question regarding measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of uuomployment said that in view of the present economic depression and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pri- 
marily directed to strengthening the bunds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 


Adjournment Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Canara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, tho recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landfiolders) in south Canara for non- 
jiaymeiit of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 
district. 

Sir K. V. Reddy, leader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on tho ground that the action taken by the Government was in sHict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act. Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As tho required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president fixed 4 o’clock for tho discussion. 

30th. OCTOBER : — At the Council to-day the Minister for Public Works, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sugarcane and cotton tracts in the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed bv tho Trai>erial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research was being conducted under the ausjdces of the agricultural department. 

Govt’s Attitude Towards Swadeshi Exhibitions 

Replying to Mrs. Lakshmipathi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Swadeshi exhibitions the Chief Minister said that the Government would 
encourage such enterprises provided they were purely of non-poUtioal character. 

To a supplementary question whether tho Government would support the forth- 
coming All India Khadi Swadeshi Exhibition organized in Madras ty toe Congress 
organization the Chief Minister said the matter would be consider^ on merits. 
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Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill then resumed. Sir A. P. Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 

S ursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council. He asserted that 
lere was no need for this taxation which would largely affect the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakahmipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco growers. The Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council which mr outlived its normal term. If the Government felt its financial 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects in the Bill he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bohbili^ leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. The policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
systerr of land revenue. He emphasized the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member^ replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would bo prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government’s motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill^as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

Horse Bettino Taxation Bill 

3 lit. OCTOBER :—In the Council to-day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Committee Report 

lit. NOVEMBER The O^uncil devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single iion-trausfei able vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was in vogue m the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a unit for an electoral constituency to single member constituenoies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re- 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized the proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in the presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the I/)thian committee and tlie Government of India Act. 

Farther discussion was adjourned. 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Baaheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by the Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Act reraedyinff certain defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to onsui-e that the Public Service 
Oommission. fiincting as far as praotible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of India Act, is in full worKing order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

The House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee. The 
Finanoe Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had come to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member constituencies with a single non-transferable vote was the best. 
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Referring to the allocation of seats In each constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. Ho regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests were represented on the committee the fCongress alone neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to put forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2ncl. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other preriodicals were called to furnish securities smco 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 of 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

Delimitation Committee Report (contd.) 

Di Suhharoyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee’s 
report, said : “I feel for the real development ot the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best.” On the question of the distributive single non-transferable 
vote lie said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this paiticular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : “1 feel the single non-transferable vote would cut 
r&ht across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 
joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

Citt Municipal Ame.nd. Bill (contd.) 

4tli. NOVEMBER An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipalhi and seconded by 
Mr. C R. Reddvy both members of the Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify tliemselves with Indians 
and there should be no feeling. Instead of the one rc.'scrvod seat proposed in the 
amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even throe. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as "to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright^ who is Chaiiman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventually 
become a Chamber of Ommeroo representing all the commercial interests in the city. " 

After lunch further speeches were made on tlie amendment by botli sides Mr. 
JBasudev congratulated the European- Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
they had helped it in its deliberations. The Chief Minister said he saw no reason 
why the wisnes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 

5th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion by Mr. Peddy Raju, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of the Government in the District 
Board elections in West Godaveri, was talked out in the Council to-day. after a heated 
debate. The mover, at the outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
been declared, the Government, by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at all to do this. 
Secondly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

The Raja of Bobkili said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored tne names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, haa 
been improperly declared invalid. The matter was now before a court and hence 

sub-judice. As regards stopping the counting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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ment had reoeived mformation that thero had been certain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Government had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the votiD|j papers in the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, neading a report from the dif,triet officers. 
The Chief Minister then cited cases to show that the Government interfered in local 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the first case in which they 
had done so. 

Employment of Women 

6th. NOVEMBER The employment of women in Government departments was 
the subject of several interpellations m the Council to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Public Health, Agricultural, Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

Madkas Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviction by six months from November 1. 

Central Land Mortoage ]Unk Debentures 

8th. NOVEMBER •—Allegations whicli the Second Minister (the Hon' bio Mr. P. T. 
Rajan) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for tlio 
speaker, wore made in the Council to-day by Mr. C. Basu Dev when the 
Govemmeut resolution to increase the maximum amouut of the guarantee in respect of 
tlie debentures of the Central Laud Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a croro of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basu Dev said that land mortgage banks were started without suffir-ient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support. Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda. Government should abolish the banks Government had been providing 
large sum.s to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through debcntuies to pay off 
the ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the baiikg 
which had not been luiictioning for four or live years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were fortlieorauig to work them. The fact that no piimary 
Dank had defaulted m payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, show’od that they 
were functioning fairly well. The resolution was carried. 

Disloyal Aotivities 

During intcrpellatious, attention was called to the action of the District Educa- 
tional Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The plication Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the officer in 
consonance with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
Activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malaliar example. ^ 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer liad recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
diBcovering that they had been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned till the 11th. November, when after further discussion of 
the Oity Municipal Amend. Bill, the House was prorogued. 
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The If. P. Legislative Council 

Nainital Session — 18th. June to 3rd. July 1935 

The Nainital session of the U. P. Le^slative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
18tb. June 1935 with Sir Sita Ram^ President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act^ Regulation of Sales Act and 
the Agriculturists Relief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling that the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh 
wanted that consideration of the rules be postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Relief Act and re- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act. The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act and movea that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chintamani^ the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post- 
poned until the rules proposed to bo made under the bill were placed before the 
House. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

19lh. JUNE •. — The Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny. 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clauso 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of tho amount of the annual tax in case of iailurc 
to pay it in time, Tho Minister objected and the amendment could nut therefore be 
moved, flap Obaidar Rahman Khan next opposed tho passage of tho clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, tho two dissentients being Mr. E. 
Ahmad Shah^ a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhaya 

Tho Minister opposed un amendment to clause 20 moved by Mr. Chmtamani^ urging 
that rules made under the Act should bo laid on the table of the House for its con- 
sideration. The Mimster while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that effect in tho Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with the Minis- 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whoso deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Ckintamani and others. Mr. Chinlumani asked the Minister to 
state categorically whether ho would object the inseition of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by tho Council before the llouso gave its 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. Tho President at tins stage 
adjourned the House. 

20th. JUNE Resuming the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf to the 
insertion of the new clause that the Government should lay rule^i before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of tho remaining clauses tho sc.hedules were taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the fii-st schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in tho latter part of tho day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests. The Bill 
proposes unifonn taxes for different kinds of veiiicles throughout tho province and a 
somewhat contentious amendiaont was moved by Thakur Muneahwar Baksh Singh 
that taxation in Cawnporo, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities be higher than in 
the Province. His plea was that claiLse 19 provided for compensation of tJiese munici- 
palities which suffered loss of their income as a result of this bill and such compensa- 
tion to those three munioipalties which had excellent roads in other districts. A loud 
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ory WM raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sake of urban inter- 
este and Messrs. Chintamani^ Souter and others 7i/?orousJy opposed this amendment 
wJiicn sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other. 

The Miniater resisted the pernicious and ominous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill and it w^as defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in which Government won. 

2 lit. JUNE The ITouse dealt with to-day part B of Schedule I. which specifies the 

rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sizoc. A number of members 
pressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of those three classes of routes, but 
the Mimater said that it was a matter for the controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a C class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling autliority and the Government could only lay down a principle to 
the definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr. Ohiniamani. 
batyid Jafer Hussain asked whether Kacha roads under the control of district boards 
would bo includ(‘d in this scheme of taxation. Nawab Jamahed Alt Khan w^anted to 
n Minister had any idea of A, B and C class routes. The Minister told 

the House that under clause 20-A the House w’^ould have an opportunity of discu.s- 
tue rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

J^rnsident observed that the House w'as dealing with tho schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to bo properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now we are discussing nothing’, he added. 
Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. Wo can take up the amendment later if the House so" desires.’ 

Rat Rajeswnri Prasad said that thi.s schedule could not be disposed of until clause 
4 was first of all dispos<^d of. The discussion on this clause was postponed tho orher 
1 ^ tho drafting export of the Govornment (the Legal Remembrancer) to 

amendrnent passed by tho House in ajipropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause loaves it to tho prescribing authority to classify all routes as special routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or C class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and tho House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th. 

24th. JUNE : — Two •defeats wore inflicted on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during tlie second reading of the Bill. In tho teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of tho Minister, Sir Md. Yusufs the House carried Haji Obaidur Raharnan Khan's 
amendment to article 10 of the schodulo providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for which it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified tlio purpose of article 10 leyihg a weekly tax not exceeding Rs. 27 on 
vehicles temporarily [ilying on roads other man the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. Tho House condemned this provision 
for doubje taxation and carried Haji Obaidur Raharnan Khan's amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. 

The Minister moved for tho deletion of article 10 as an amendment by tho House 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment. Tho effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have boon to make no provision in tho Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than tho.se for which they had tiiken a license. This was a serious gap which the 
Minister promised to fill in by rules. The Council refused to bo satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was over after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and the Minister moved the third reading of the Bill. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, leader of the Independent Party, objected to the 
motion and tho Deputy President, Nawahzada Liaqat Alt Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the day amendments to varions 
clauses of a Bill are carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection is taken. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the JCneumbered Estates Act 

Hydro-Eleotrio Project 

JUNE Tho House discussed to-day the supplementary demand' for a grant of 
Rs. 30,17,072 relating to the construction of hydro-electric tube wells. Mr. J, M, Ofay, 
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Finance Member, reforrriiiff to the letters which recently appeared in the ‘Leader* 
criticizing the hydro-electric projects of the Government and Sir William Stampe, said 
that they were inspired more by malice than by any desire to serve the public interest. 

Mr. Chintamani asked wliat evidence the Finance Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on the motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to which tlie Finance Member re[)liod that his justification was amply contained in 
the letters thomsolvos. Asked if it was his reference Mr. Clay said that it was the 
infcreiK'e of every fair minded man who road those letters. He strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disclosing his identity and regretted that 
iSir William Stampe should have been attacked in that way. Mr. Chintamani also strongly 
deprecated the malicious motives being attributed to persons with whom thoy dis- 
agreed, while ho associated himself with the Finance Member in the tiibute paid to 
Sir AYilliara Stampe. Mr. Chintamani also asked if it was a fact that criticisms described 
as malicious were taken note of and fully answered by Sir AVilliam Rtamjie, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 

Motor A^khicles Taxation Bill 

After supplementary estimates were voted Nawab Sir Muhaynmad moved 

the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill. Mr. Chintamani^ Leader of the 
Oripositiqn, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
of the Bill. He emphasized "that S5ir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
lu.d shown that ho was the enemy of local self-government in this province and was as 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to take awav their powers. Mr. Chintamani 
was applauded at the conclusion of his speech before tlie House adjourned. 

26lh. JUNE AVhen the Council resumed discussion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day. Thakur Mune.shwar Bakbk Singh^ member, select committee, opposing the Bill 
said +hat his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said lie had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not accept In view of the faid that uniform 
facilities wore not provided for motor traffic throughout the province there should 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that oiio 
living in the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Sheikh Mohaitimad Habibullah, sunporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr. Chintamani that the Minister was a tool in the hands of the subor- 
dinate officials and pointed out that the Minister’s jiolicy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work none 
by those who "worked under him. The sjieakor did not consider that the Bill was an 
ideal measuie nor was he enamoured of its provisions. He, however, expected that it 
would result in an improvement of communications and piovide better facilities for 
motor traffic. Concluding, Sheikh Mohammad Habibullah said that whatever might be 
the defects of the Bill it should not be thrown out. 

Mr. L. M. Medley^ criticising the Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 
to have a weigh bridge for weighrnent of cars and lorries and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats. The Bill, he 
opined, abounded in mistifications, making it very difficult to administer without a 
great deal of annoyance to motor owners and, therefore, he joined the opponents of 
the Bill. Mr. Medley added that his vote woula. however, be for the Bill because he 
recognized that a great amount of woik and energy had been put into the measui‘ 0 . 

Hat Rajeshwart Prasad opposing the third reading of the Bill strongly condenmed 
the principle on which it was based, viz., depriving the municipalities of tne motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources were very slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds the boards would be 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 85 municipalities exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of that power was more nominal than real. He added 
that those municipalities would be adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of income. 

Raja Jagannath Bahsh Singh opposing stressed that there was no iustification for 
imposing a "tax at the present time when the economic conditions of the people were 
bad and, secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. He strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the noh and 
poor people alike. 
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JHunahi Oajadhar Prasad^ further opposing, said that the Minister was not right 
in sajring that the tax would only affoct the rich. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of supercession of municipal and district boards which had been carried 
on by the Minister for some time. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local self-Oovernment and was most retrograde. Further 
tliere was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province in view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing })roblem for the masses was 
not bad roads but broad and butter. He added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign tj'ade than in that 
of the poor taxpaver. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the buses would bo unable to compote with the railways. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh^ opposing, said that it was very unfortunate that the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Governraeut which was more interested in the railways. The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to bo encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which wore the most economical and the chcjmest 
conveyo ce for rural areas. The speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the cehtral Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by the local Government. 

Sir Af. Yusuf winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for his fine referonco to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would bo a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it. He urged that the bill was brougnt up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. Ho proposed that the tax would only fall on the rich 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to bo misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object of the Bill was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffic. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bah challenged a division when the third reading of the motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. The house tlien divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. 


The Firozabad Riots 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. Chintamani's resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by Nawahzada Muhammad Liaqat Alt Khan^ leader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during the last MohaiTum after 
the riot cases have been concluded, should it be necessary in the light of the decision 
of the court. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singhs on behalf of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well as the amendment but did not challenge 
a uivision ostensibly because ho realized that there was most complete unanimity in 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. When it .was put to the 
House tliere was not oven a wliispor of a ‘no’ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied less than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humoiu' on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Chintamani and tne Home Member. The public galleries were overcrowded. 

Non-official Resolutions 

27th. JUNE A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj Singh made a ^mpatlietio speech in reply, under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the Police Regulations. 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of management for it was ably moved by Lady Kailash 
Srivastava and supported by members of various paities m the House who criticized 
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the Govorninont for their apathy in the matter. The Home Member made a very 
encouraging reply promising financial support for tlie scheme. He stated that it was 
diflScult for him at this stage to commit himself to any definite figure without definite- 
ly examining the scheme. He told the House that he intended to invite a committee 
of thi'ee or four persons including Lady Srivastava to discuss tho subiect with him. 

The next resolution to revise and refix the number of members oi various munici- 
pal boards w'as moved by Mr. Bnjnandafi Lai and opposed by tho Minister of the 
Local Self-Government, Sir Ai, yusuf^ and it was not pressed. 

The last resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech was made by Babu Jatjihv Roy who 
moved it. Thuie was a sharp clevage of opinion among tho lawyer members and it 
was opposed by Mr. C/ap, Finance Member, w'ho, however, did not challenge a division 
when the President declared it carried. 

28th. JUNE : — Another non-official resolution was adojited by the Council to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of icnt in tho light of changes in the 
prices of agncultuial produce. Tho mover, Nawab Jamuhcd Ah Khan said that 
peisonally he granted i emissions on a very generous scale which lusually exceeded the 
scale poimitted by the Government and he w'as only desirous that the principle 
wheicou remissions wore based should bo strictly ap\d\ed. Ho cited tho prices of 
wheat, ywr, etc. showing that theie was an upward tendency and contended that 
rei.ib^’ons of rent could no longer bo based on the low puces at the corameuceraent 
of the slump peiiod Anotlicr reason advanced w'us that if no revision was made 
tenants might be led to believe that the pensent scab' of i emissions was a iiormanent 
feature, The icsolution was suppoitcd by a number of zarnmdar members some of 
whom suggested tho appointment of a committee of expeits and non-officials which 
could tiioioughly thrash out tho whole matter and evolve a scientific basis, liai Sahtb 
Thakur Shivadhyan Stngh opposed the re.solution in the interests of tenants W'hose 
misery and poverty ho greatly deplored. The resolution was not opposed by Mr. 
J, JS. Clay^ Finance Member,* wdio said that tlic Government would caiofiilly consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and cited a large range of puces which 
did not show conclusively that there was a permanent upward t! end. 

EN’craiDEKEi) Estates Act 

Official business was next taken up and the House discussed amendments to the rules 
Lamed by the Government under the Euciuubered Estates Act. Tlie amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion w’hen the Council adjourned till 1st. July. 

lit. JULY —The rules proposed to bo made under the Knciimbered Estates Act, the 
Agriculturists Ih'lief Act, and Kegulution of Sales Act came iij) for discussions before a very 
thill House to-day. The Landlord Members, it w^ouid be recalled, insisted during the 
consideration of the debt hills last winter at Lucknow^ that the executive should not have 
unfettered disci ction in drafting the rules under the vaiioiis bills and that they should 
be laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to by the 
Government. Many members had already left the station and most of others did not 
evince such keen interest in the discussion of tho rules as it w'as expected that they 
would do. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that debts on tho rules weio didl, 
dreai-y lifeless. The order }>aper contained a long list of amendmends to the draft 
rules under each of tho Acts, but tlie majority of tliom w^ere not moved because of tho 
absence of the members w’ho had given notice of them. 

Motor Vehicles Amen« Bill 

There were no less than 52 amendments to the rules under the Bill to amend tho 
Motor Vehicles Act Tho Bill had to pass its third reading after the discussion of the 
rules. 

2nd. JULY Hesumin^ the debate on tho Bill to-day Mr. Fusuf AH said tliat 
nothing should be done which might have the effect suppressing tho lorry traffic in tho 
interests of the railways. 

The Minister accepted the spirit of the amendment with a view to dispel the doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chintamoni, Leader of the Opposition, and others and undertook to 
issue instruction to the traffic committees to be set up under tlie Bill but the House 
was in no mood to be satisfied by the acceptance of the spirit and not tho body of 
the resolution. He was thus driven to give definite undertaking to embody tho prinoi* 
pie of the amendment in the rules. 
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A notable and Btriking omission in the rules was made good hj an amendment 
moved by Mr. Chintamani as regards the constitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in tho 
course of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani' s amendment and the 
Minister took up the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing the number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed wnich of the two wore in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked tho Minister 
which one out of the three chambers of commerce he was going to penalize. Tho 
Minister was thereupon obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. Tlie House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected tho amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20. Another amend- 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to bo followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to tho route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government. 

8fd. J'JLY ‘.—The remaining amendments to tho rules proposed to bo made under 
clause 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day. The Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvi Fasiuddin against tne fixation of a time table for 
public service vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf leaving it to tho decision of the controlling authority to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After all tlic amendments were disposed of tho 
Bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned st7ie die. 

Nowember Session — Lucknow — 18th- to 22nd. Novemxer 193S 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on tlie 18th. November 1935, 
with Sir Sxtaram in the chair and disposed of all the seven non^official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdi'awn on the Govornmont 8 pok 0 .sman giving an assurance of symjiathetic conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Rai Saheb Rajesicari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been ‘found to bo defeijtive in their application. 

The Finance Member. Mr J. M. Clay said that he was unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government tlie resolution in the form in which it had botui moved, though 
the Government was pieparod to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
unrortainties. But tho Govornmont could not soo their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying tliem“. Tho mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Mr. Brxjna^idanlaV s resolution recommended to the Government to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the time of tho coming elections to tho Trovincial Legisla- 
tuies under the now Constitution. 

Tlie mover pointed out the hardships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution* eucountered hot opposition from several members, wlio emphasised 
that tho present system was w'orking satisfactorily and tlie change demanded was not 
carried for. The Fina^ire Member^ said tliat as far as the Government wore concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficulty in accepting the resolution imdor tho proviso that they 
should be able to guarantee that amount of secrecy wliioh was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. Tho Government had done tlioir best, and it need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in tho ballot. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

U. P. SpECiix Powers Act 

19tb. NOVEMBER After three hours’ discussion, tho Council passed without 
division to-day, the IT. P. Special Powers Act, extending tho Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with tlie No-rent Campaign should it be revived. All sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported tho measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for tho sparing use made of the 
Specif Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation, 
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The main argnment advanced by those who opposed the presont Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a further period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kunwar Maharaj Singh, introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the tomporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applioa- 
non, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards tlic future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budget Deeicit — Demand For Subvention 

20th. NOVEMBER i—^Rai Rajeshwari Prasad's resolution recommending to the 
Goveii’ment to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was discussed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. J.M. C/ay, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, brieflv surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balance of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,75 crores in March 
next, despite the strenuous efforts of the Government to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 
proposed to put before Sir Otto was that in the financial settlement now about to be 
made between tlie Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear the burden of further taxation 
andj therefore, to meet the deficit a substantial subvention from the Government of 
India should be demanded. 

21tt. NOVEMBER Rajeswar Bali, supporting the case put forward by the 

Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic. Therefore, he argued, it should be given 
a subvention adequate to meet the deficit from Central revenues. Representation should 
be made to Sir Otto that this Province should bo accorded the same favoured 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Haji Nisarullah felt that the Government had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committee of the Round Table ('onforonco and before thb 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of this Province, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. 

He suggested that the Province should get a fair share of the income from the 
excise duty levied in this Province, which, ho thought, would come to Jis. 50 or 60 
lakhs. If this happened, the deficit would substantially be reduced. 

22nd. NOVEMBER :--Replying to the debate to-day, the Finance Member said that 
they should put forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve tlio financial position by 
imposing fresh taxation and fui*ther retrenching oxiienditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal fiom Sir Otto the potential sources of revenue which, instead of weak- 
ening, would strengthen the case of the Province. Uo felt the sources of revenue were 
such that by careful husbandry they would be enabled to meet their requirements. 

The object of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after which the 
Council adjourned sine die. 



Tbe Poojab Legislative Conncil 


Winter Session — ^Lahore — ^21st October to 29tii- November 1935 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bilt 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on the 
21tl. October 1935 when the S^te Aid to Indastries Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respectively. 
Mr. M, A. Ghani^ labour Member, opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the State must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion lor the re-enactment 
of the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Ftnance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Communalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non-resomption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd in the course of his speech 
recommending the enactment of tbe measure. Ho said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of which was arrested in ])ossession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same time Communalism and Commu- 
nism wore raising their head. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit^ Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Ohaudhury Asadullah 
opposed its re-enactment. Mr. Nanak Chand stating that Communalism was due to 
separate electorates ana Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy. 

22nd. OCTOBER The feelings aroused by the Shahidguni agitation loomed 
largo during to-day’s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, when several Muslim members attacked the measuie as a wea 2 )on which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ghani said that the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar Ali and Sayed 
Habib.* He farther said that tne rejioated application of the Act, after tho Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 loaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to be launched. 

On the other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar 
Ar^an Singh supported tho measure on the ground that powers wore necessary in 
tho hands of tho Government to put down terrorism. 

A notable opponent of the Bill was Choudhiiry Chhoiluram^ Loader of tho Unionist 
Party, the largest party in tho Council, who said that terrorism and Communism were 
non-existent in tho Punjab and that there was no chanco of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. In the course of the debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider tho limitation of the “life” of the Bill. 

24th. OCTOBER Tho Government motion for tho consideration of the Bill was 
carried to-day without division being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mukundalal Puri (Urban Party) said that if tho Bill 'were at all passed it should 
be passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, particular crimes, duration of 
reactive orders. 

The Finance Member^ replying to the debate, referred to the application of tho 
measure to Shahidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
to use the measure in connection with the Shahidganj affair. He assured tho House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of the affair, the Government would be pre- 
pared to release ail undertrial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
oanoel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
the Government would abide by this assurance even if the Shahidganj agitation were 
continued, provided it was on constitutional lines. 
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After the motion for consideration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the Bill’s “life”. Mr. Puri's and Sardar Ourbaehan Singh's 
amendments limiting the life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Choudhri Bias at AH's amendment limiting the life of the Bill to five years 
was carried. 


Public Utility Services Bill 

25th. OCTOBER An echo of the dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
the former to cut off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Council when the Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Public 
Utility Services Bill which empowers the Oovernmont to control the I’ublic Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public conservancy or sanitation in case dis- 
continuance of supply of such service is contemplated. The Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 


CRiMiNiiL Law Amendmejtt Bill (con’td.) 

During the clause by clause discussion of tho Bill several non-official members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would bo given maintenance 
allowances. Tiiey also wanted that the case of internees should bo placed before an inde- 
pendent judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that tho present practice was that the cases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. He oxpro.ssed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as he had no time to consider these suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or externment to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. 

The second reading of tho Bill was passed by the Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
communists only and limit the period of internment and externment under the 
provisions of the Act to one year were passed, Government accepting them. Tho 
Bill was referred to a committee in order to make tho consequential changes. 

Suppression op Immoral Traffic Bill 

28th. OCTOBER: — The feolect (’ommittee report on Pandit Nnnakchand's Bill 
for Suppreision of Immoral Traffic was presented to the Council to-day and the 
second reading of tho Bill was passed, with minor amendments. Tho Bill w^as referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations. Tho Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on tho 
earning of prostitution and pioouratiou and importation oi women for prostitution. 

Debtors Protection Bill 

At the end of the day, Rao Bahadur Choiuram's Debtors Protection Bill, which 
provides for additional security for dobtor.s, was taken up for consideration on a 
motion that it bo referred to "a Select Committee. Discussion was proceeding when 
the Council adjourned. 

29th. OCTOBER Tho Bill was referred to a Select Committee by tlie Council 
to-day, the Government not opposing tho motion. 

That measures such as this would only help to spread Socialism was the argument 
advanced by Shrimati LekhawaU Jatn^ in opposing tho measure. There was no noed 
for the present Bill in view of tho existence of tho Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
Bill. It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

Sardar Sampuran Sinqh, supporting the motion, said that the Bill sought to 
remove malpractices in the money-lending profession 

Replying to the debate, the mover said that barring one or two provisions there 
was nothing now in the Bill. Several Judges of tho High Court liad approved of the 
measure and opposition to it was confined \o tlio noney-lendirig classes who formed 
only nine per cent of the population, 
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Mr. D. J. Boud^ Finanoo Member, announcod that while the Ooverament were not 
opposing the Bill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free j)rimary compulsory education for girls in the Punjab, 
moved by Mrs. Lekhawati Jam was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-Oi‘TIcial Resolutions 

1st. NOVEMBER:— In the Council to-day, a non-official resolution, moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Din Malak. recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to olool non-official Chairmen in cases whore a resolution is passed by a 
bare majoiitjyr of non-official members to that effect and without obtaining the 
Government s am)roval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
^cml or non-omcial chairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 44 votes 

Another resolution moved by Mr. S. S. Gurbachan Singh^ recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non-ofllcial members of the 
Council to consider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary schools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral discipline in schools was witlidrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by the Minister for Education and fho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion that the Edik-ation Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to the suggestion mauo by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4lh. NOVEMBER In th(' (’’ouncil, to-day, a non-official resolution moved by Shri- 
mati Lekhwnh Jatn^ recommending to the Govornraent to change the electoral rules of 
local bodies in sucli a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as candidate for the membership of the local bodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejected. 

A second non-oflicial resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on which income-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when the House adjourned till November 11th, 

Shahidgano Mosque Demoution 

1 llh. NOVEMBER At question time in the Council to-day Mr. D. J. Boyd. 
Finance Member, revealed, in reply to a question by Ptr Akbar Ali^ that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the "dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejected as imfiracticablo in the circiunstances. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of the Sahidganj Mosque by the i>ikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Govornraent spokesmen, characterisod a debate on the demand for a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 72,670 for additional police in connection with tlio Sahidgauj agitation 
lor six months with effect from Aug. 1, in the Council to day. 

Chaudhri Afzal Hnque^ the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that the 
Government had connived at the demolition. He alleged that the military officers 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com- 
monoed, that the mosque was going to bo demolished. 

The Finance Member — That is an absolute lie. 

Chaudri Alladad Khan : Mr. President, this is unparlimentary. 

The President held that it was unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem- 
ber to withdraw it. 

The Finance Member withdrawing the word die’ said that ho meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect. 

Chaudhri Afxal Haq continuing said that the Government were awaro that a 
crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and he accused 
the Government of having supplied it. 

The Finance }Aemher intervening denied the allegation. 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government had 
no information that a crane was being taken to Sliahidganj for pulling down the mosque. 
Neither had ^ey any previous information that the mosque was going to be demo- 
lished. On July 7, he was informed by tlie deputy commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosque was going to bo discussed at the meeting of the Gurdwara 
PrabandhS Committee the next morning. On the same night at 1 a. m. ho was 
informed on the phone that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any bloodshed the military was posted at 5 a. m. which was four hours after the 
demolition had started. (Cheers). 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand and ur^d an impartial 
enquiry into tho firing in connection with the Shahidgunj agitation. Referring to the 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to the Muslim deputation on July 2 that 
the mosquo would not be demolished till the Government had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked tlio Government if they had examined tho case boforo 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Finance Member : Yes. 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq asked why then tho Oovornment did not tell the subse- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the case. 

The Finance Member said that tho Government did inform the deputation that tho 
Government had examined tho case and had come to tho conclusion that the Sikhs 
had the legal right to the mosque. At tho same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt tliat the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would bo no peace in tho province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into tho firing and compensation to 
tlmse killed or wounded in tho firing, release of the Shahidganj intornoes, restoration 
of securities of the Muslim press and restoiation of tho Shahidganj mosque. 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out that tho restoration of tho Shahid- 
ganj mosque was a mb judice question. 

Choivdkry As-Dullah complained against tho Sikh officers who had been put in 
charge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore. Tho discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

14tb. NOVEMBER -.—Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr, Boyd^ 
Finance Member, said that "18 Muslims had been externod in connection with 
the Shahidgunj agitation. Tho Government wero satisfied that those persons 
had acted or were about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace. The Finance Member revealed that the extornees were getting subsis- 

tancG allowances ranging from Rs. 25 to 120. 

Tho opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Shahidgunj dispute, 
afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Us. 72,670 for 

additional police, m connection with the Shahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
of by tho Sikh and Muslim members of the Council, when the discussion on the 
demand was resumed to-day. Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more than 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when tho House adjourned. 

Malik Mohamed Din (president of the Lahore municipal comm ttee) supported 
tlie Government action in dealing with the situation arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. He, however, urged the Government to release the Shahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view of the 
change in the situation now. 

Sardar Vijal Singh expressed the opinion tliat the Government waited too 
long before calling the military out. It was the first instance in which so Jitde 

force had been used. The speaker asked tho Muslim members as to what 

part they had played in preventing lawlessness. He accused tho Government 
of weakness in dallying with tho situation and at the same time paid a tribute 
to the city magistrate, Sardar Narendra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr. S. Pratap for handling the situation so tactfully. Councluding his speech he 
warned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, there would 
bo an anarchy in the country shortly, 

Mr, Mazhar Din Azhar said that tho Government had not boon wise in hand- 
ling the situation, which had become so bad that a mutinv was imminent. 

Sardar Arjan Singh^ while supporting tho measures taken by tho Government, 
took exception to the exemption of swords from the operation of the Arms 
Act in tlie Punjab, at a time when tho communal situation was still far from 
satisfactory. He referred to the enrolment of ten lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wanted to know why these volunteers wore being enrolled. 

Thakur Pancham Chand^ the only Hindu member, who participated in the 
debate, supported the demand and stated that it was the sacred duty of the 
Government to protect the legal rights of the people. He felt that tho Govern- 
ment should have suppressed the agitation in the hymning. 
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ISth. NOVEMBER:— The Council carried to-day by a majority of 14 votes to 24 
the demand for a supplementary grmt of Rs, 72,670 for additional police in connec- 
tion with the Shahidganj dispute. 

During the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that tho Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

*Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’ — with these 
words the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
tho Government by the speakers on the Shahidgunj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and moan attack’ were unparlimentary 

whereon Mr. Boyd withdrew the words. 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent. For the first time in history such care and restraint was exercised, 

only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ten occasions. 

Referring to the release of the internees, tho Finance Member said that since 
his announcement in the Council on Oct. 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 

tions, enrolment of voinntoers and a threat of civil disobedience. He appealed 
to the House to support tho grant in view of the continuance of the state of 

excitement in the province. 

The Finance Member, referring to the allegation that tho Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Sardar Sarapuran Singh, that that winch was obtained 
from the Sikhs. He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, but in view of the fact that the conduct of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government’s approval, tho Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as tho legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must adhere to their position. 

Kunwar Hemraja Singh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
conduct of the Lahore public, this expenditure should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit., supporting tho grant, said that the Government had 
committed a grave blunder in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 

CsiMiNXL Law Amend. Bill (contd) 

18 th. NOVEMBER Tho Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill as amended, was 
passed ^ the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be recalled that 
a non-omcial amendment, restricting the life of tho Bill to five years, was accepted 
by tlie Council earlier. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up by the Council to-day, Chaudbry 
Allahdad Khan., opposing tho Bill, said that it snould bo so restricted as to apply 
to terrorists or civil resisters only. When tho Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1932, the Finance Member had assured that it would not be used 
against persons except terrorists and civil resistors. He pointed out that during the 
recent bhahidgunj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of tho agitation were 
deported. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit tho^ht that the shadow of the Shahidgunj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the muse who without considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. He characterized the Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movoments was unjustified. 

The Finance Member, referring to Mr. Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that the assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whde Bill. 

Mrs. LekhwaH Jain also opposed the Bill. The Bill was put to vote and carried 
by 47 votes to 16. 
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PtJNJAB State Aid to Industries Bill 

The ITouso tlion proceeded to discuss tlie Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill as 
reported by the select committee which was presented by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries in the province. 
About 80 amendments had already been tabled by non-offioial members. To-day the 
House discussed for an hour an amendment moved by Mr. A/, A. Qhani^ labour loader, 
which was eventually rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
that two representatives each of'labour, agriculturists and industrialists, should bo on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from the Northern India Chamber of Com- 
inorcc and one fiom tlie Indian Cliambeis of Commerce. The Council then adjourned. 

19tlt. NOVEMBER The second leading of the Bill was passed to-day by the 
Council. Several noii-oflicial amendments wore moved but barring one or two minor 
arai'iidments all weie rejected. The House divided ou iion-ofliciai amoudmonts which 
sought that jireferenco ^liould be given to iudnstiies whidi consumed the agricultural 
or mineral products of the piovince. It was rejected by 40 votes to 28, the Govern- 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment mo\ed by the Lalioiir representative desired that labour should 
bo lepioscnied on the board of industries for giving advice to the local Government 
for wJiich ju’ovioiou had been made in the Bill. 

Ibo Mvmatcr for Local Self-Government, the mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amcnflnienr, said that the Governmont could not agreti to give reprosentatioii to 
organiiied lalxuir alone as the interests of unorganized labour would not bo repre- 
sented jf tlie amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

.In ollicial amendment seeking deletion of the jiroviso made by the select 
coirmittoc to the clanso relating to jiowcrs to grant loans restricting interest on 
loans advanced by the Government to 1 per cent, moro than the rate of interest 
paid i>y the locaf Government on the latest loan raised by thorn was carried. 

Attor the second leading was jiassed the Bill was [referred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 

The Debtors Protection Bill (Contd.) 

21st, NOVEMBER.—Tho Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the 
Select Coinmitlt'-e, was taken up in the Council to-day. The Bill which was 

sponsoieil by Mr. Choudhri f'hhoturam,, presenting the Bill, appealed to the House 
to keep in view the interest of 90 per cent of the population of the Province 
who were iudtbted, Tlie Bill received the support of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
fcsioncis and otlieis, and contained nothing new except one or two clauses regarding 
licensing of money lending. A]ip(!aling to the Hindu benches, Mr Chhoturam said 
that his Bill was a test of sympathy of the Hindu Babhaites for the masses. 

8ixtv-three lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Sahuqars wore only 
40,0iKl in number. If Hindu members would oppose his Bill they could not claim 
to reiu’esciit Hindus. Ho was sure that his Party and the Bikhs would support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great ex.tont in the Select 

Committee. 

Raja Narc7i(hrnath, leader of the Nationalist Hindu Parly, who initiated the 
opposition to the Bill, said that tlio Bill w'as too drastic, too one-sided and 
jirematuie. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 
the Belief of Indebtedness Act. It would not help ^amindars and would make 

tho work of conciliation between zarainders and mon^-lendors more difficult. 
If the Bill was passed, decree-lioldors would liud it difncult, if not impossible, 
to reali.se their money. 

Rat Bahadur P. Ahiiccrji osenting tho commercial interests in tho 

Council, said if the Bill was passed, the credit structure of tho province would 
collapse. Ho referred to the icsolutions passed by vaiious commercial bodies 
oj^posing the Bill. 

Rax Bahadur Mukundlal Puri ojiposed the Bill, w'hije Sardar Arjan Singh suppor- 
ted it. Shrimati Lekhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Choudhri Rxyasat AU Mohamad JJyat Quereshi and Sardar Sampurati 
Singh suppoiting the Bill pointed out that tlie principle of the Bill had been 
accepted by the House and therefore there should be no opposition at this 
stage. Discussion had not concluded when the Couned adjourned. 
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DEBTORS PROTECTION BILL 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill (Contd.) 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of tho Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic kil without discussion. 

The Debtors’ Protection Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. NOVEMBER Rat Bahadur Sewak Ram opposing the motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration to-day, said that he saw in tho Bill an attempt to suppress 
the minority community and he appealed to the Government not to be a party to this 
legislation. 

Okoudhury Ram Sewak said that there was nothing in tho Bill which debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons. 

Mr. Nanaicchand Pandit opposing the meaburo, pleaded tho cause of a poor 
villager who, ho said, would be deprived of any credit in his village if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villager do when lie was in urgent need of money, if 
credit was made difficult by the passage of the Bill. The sneaker assured his whole- 
hearted support to any measure that would kill Shylocks. On tho other hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only be compelled to part with liis belongings to raise 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the moneyleading profession would bo made 
difficult. What was dishonourable in a moneylender’s profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneylending and if the Muslim religion discountenanced it, tho Muslims 
should not try to impose their religious views on other communities m the province. 
There was injustice, inequity and illegality in the provisions of the Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-liolder of tho fruit of his efforts to realize his debts. Tho 
speaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar Bill for the 
registration of moneylenders in tho Assembly on which the Government of India 
after collecting the opinions of various local Governments came to the conclusion 
that tho task of registration would bo impossible and tho measure would cut at tho 
root of the rui'al credit system. Mr. Boyd, Fmauco Member explaining tho Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards tho Bill, said that tho Government had sympathy with tho 
principles of tho Debtors’ Protection Bill but its attitude was qualitied by (l) fairness 
to creditors, and (2) tho avoiding of anything whicli might dislocate the credit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which the Government would be supporting 
either in the present or amended form. The Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for the registration of moneyleaders which 
in the opinion of tho Government was undesirable and impracticable. 

Rao Bahadur Chhoituram^ the mover of tho Bill, relied to tho criticism 
levelled against tho Bill and pointed out that some of the members had described 
his Bill as a revolutionary, communist and socialist measure, but "in fact there was 
nothing of those in his Bill and it was purely a meahiue to protect debtors. In 
regard to tho proposal of rogistrating moneyleaders, lie said that this system was in 
force in England since 19(J0, which had not turned into a Commiiiiist and socialist 
country. His motion tliat the Bill bo tak-m into consideration was put to tho house 
and carried. Tiie council then adjourned till the 25th. 

2Stb. NOVEMBER Three of the closest divisions ocoiii rod to-day on amiMidmonts 
to tho Bill resulting in a victory for tho Government twice and defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all occasions. 

Disorderly scenes were witneSvsed during tho second division when the President 
had to warn members against using force in canvassing votes. Seeing members still 
canvassing in tho Hall, tho President warned them that only one miiuito was left for 
voting and division lobbies accordingly were closed before two members rea(;htd tho 
Government lobby. In tho meantime, howovor, the President announced that he was 
under a misapprehension that tho time allowed was three minutes, but that actually 
it was six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of tho division 
liad not boon announced, when overriding his previous ruling, tlio President ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing of tho division bell and, therefore, can- 
celled the votes of tho two members. 

The Government arnondmeut sought to substitute the words “to other sources of” 
in place of “to other land owned and pos.sossed by” in tlio clause relating to tho par- 
tial exemption of land in execution of decrees, wliich read as follows : “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall bo exempted from temporary alienation as in Iho 
opinion of tho Collector, having regard to other laud owned and possessed by tlie 
judgment-debtor, is sufficient to provide for tho mainteuaneo of the judgment-debtor 
and his family. 
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The President ruled that the amendment be split into two, one for deletion of the 
words ^'other land owned and possessed” and the other for substitution of words 
“to other sources of.” 

The House divided on both the amendments ; the first was carried by 88 to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Pir Akhar Ali desired that the words “to other 
sources of personal income of’ be inserted in place of the words “to other land 
owned ami possessed by” which had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment. 

The Government opposed the amendmentj which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, the House passed without discussion the first t three clauses of 
the Bill. 

The Government moved an amendment to clause 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in case 
of statutory ^riculturists. Mr. A. V. Askwith^ Home Secretary, moving the 
amendment said that unless the representatives of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Act. 

Mr. Choudhri Chhotturam and members of the Rural Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to all agriculturists. 
They further contended that by accepting the Government amendment, the Bill 
would become a class measure. 

Raja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting the 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for limiidation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that security to 
the pro]udic 0 of moneylenders. 

The Finance Member^ explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any act which was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain class under the Land Alienation Act could not bo 
extended to other classes, without the consent of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. The Council then 'adjourned. 

26th. NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting stren^h 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried everything before them. 

Following yesterday’s tussle in the Council over Clause 6, Rao Bahadur 
Chhoturam announced in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on tlie 
Clause, that an agreement had been reached between the Government and his Party 
(Unionist Party) over the clause, and he moved the following fresh Clause in place 
of the original clause : “Such portion ot the judgment debtor’s land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in tlie opinion of the Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 

The mover stated that Clause 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on the new clause that 
he had moved between the Government and his party. 

Hindu members complained that the new clause was being introduced at short 
notice. 

The President took the sense of the House, which favoured introduction of the new 
clause and Dr. Chhotturam’s amendment to this effect was put to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, Mr. Chhotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to the contrary, the ancestral property in the hands of the subsequent holder 
shall not be liable to attachment in execution of decree or order of court relating to 
debt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary contained in any other enactment for the time being in force”, as it stood in 
the original clause. 

The Government opposed the aniendment which was, however, carried by 43 to 36 
votes. The House divided again on Clause 9 on another amendment whieh wits carried 
by 45 to 34 votes, Government opposing. 
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Clause 10, providing for exemption of standing crops and trees, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment or sale was also -carried despite the Government and 
Hindu opposition by a majority of eight votes. 

Mr. Atukundalal Puri^ Hindu Party, opposing the clause, said that if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would sell them before they were ripe 
and the creditor would not bo able to execute his decree. 

Mr. Boyd^ Finance Member, statod that the statutory agriculturist’s land was already 
exempted from attachment under the Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. NOVEMBER :-*The discussion was resumed to-day on clause 11 of the Bill. 
The clause provides that whore an application to execute a decree not being a decree 
granting au injunction, has boon made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
be made upon any fresh application presented after the expiration of six years from 
the date of the decree as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr Muhutidlal Pun wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years sin-h periods as would bo spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the period for which a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from British fndia etc. But the amendment was rejected. 

Opposing the clause Pandit Nanak Chand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues. He characterized the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Choudhury Chotu 72aw, the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the period of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years wore too loi^ and induced indifference not only in the decree-holder, 
but also ill the creditor. By reducing the period they would be making the decree- 
holder more vigilant than now. 

The clause was carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to havo been paid by a money-lender actually 
passed, shall be" on him (money-lender) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Government. 

Mr. Anderson, legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
the creditor tlic result would be that ho would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately have to bo paid by the debtor. He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to a different law of evidence. 

The House was divided on the clause which was carried by 84 to 31 votes. ’ 

There was again a keen opposition to the clause relating to the registration of 
money-lenders whi<ih was one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand 
said that the question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new in India 
and had been rejected as impracticable after due"con.sideration in the past. 

Sir Joginder Sniqh^ Minister for Agiicnlture, reminded the House that {^cording 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee’s statistics there wore nearly 1,9(X) agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked the supportors of the bill if they wanted this restriction to 
be imposed on agriciiltnnsts themselves for whoso benefit they were enacting this 
measure. The clause was rejected by 34 to 30 votes and the remaining seven clauses 
of the Bill relating to the registratioh of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
the Bill, as amended, was road for tlie second "time. 

^ Assault on Jiwan Singh Condemned 

29th. NOVEWBERi—Oalleries were full when the House took up to-day the consi- 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar Bishan Singh to discuss the situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwan Singh on the evening of Nov. 
26 and to urge upon the Government to take necessary steps for ensuring the 
safety of life and property in the province. The mover alleged that Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend the 
assailants. He complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law. 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not the first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed in Lahore. Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them in no uncertain 
manner. He urged Bie Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 

20 
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further to suppress the communal press. He alse appealed to 
the Muslim councillors to take the place of false leaders who were misleading 
the masses. 

Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana reiterated that such acts deserved the 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had condemned and would continue 
to condemn such acts. 

Chaudhry Afzal Haq joined in the condemnation of such assaults. He asked 
the Government to place the facts in full regarding Shahidgunj before the 
a^aidts would clear all misapprehension which lay at the root of such 

Pandit Nanak Chand, welcoming the condemnation of such attacks by Muslim 
members, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly between 
dinerent communities. 

Sardar Lljjal Singh ^ whose speech was frequently interrupted, alleged that 
Jiwan Wngh was left bleeding on the street till a young Sikh came to his 
rescue. Ho added that strong condemnation of such acts had not been forth- 
coming from Muslim leaders. He urged tlie (iovornment to treat the localities, 
where such mcudents took place, au they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punitive police. 

Sir Jogendfr Singh^ Minister of Agriculture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
huniMati('n that lie was taking part in the debate. While standing on the threshold of 
great changes m the Punjab, tliey w'are fighting over trivialities among tliemselves, 
ignojing the vital i.>:siies. Jle exhorted the members to carry the condemnation of such 
acts^outsido the walls of tlio House.. 

Sir Firozkhan iVoow, Miinstci of Education emphasised that no Muslim, if he was a 
Muslim, could condone such acts which were against the very fundamental principles 
ol Islam. He appealed to the pi css not to bring the communal factor before the 
puDlic and agreed with the suggestion that demonstrations should be stopped. 

The finance Member said that the Government had deplored such acts more than 
^ apart from humanitanau aspect, such incidents always had geiins of trouble 
in thorn jmd the Govornmeut were most anxious to avoid a flaro-up of communal 
leelings. He hoped that this would be the last of assaults. While it was not definitely 
Jtnown yet that this particular case was a communal one or otherwise the Government 
were doing their best to avert such incidents. What was needed was a calm atmos- 
phere and he iqipealGd to the House to bring about such au atmosphere which was all 
the more necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms. He assured the 
speakers that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Government 
and explained that action was being taken by the police in preventing such acts. Ho 
added that investigations had shown beyond lioubt, that there was no organized move- 
ment bcJiind such incidents. The motion wuis put to the vote and canied. 

Two Bills Carried 

ilm Ccui’.cil next discussed the third reading of tlie Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official bill) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bill (noU'Official) both of which 
were passed. The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The C. P. Legislative Conocil 

August Session — Nagpur — 8th. August to 17th. August 1935 

Official BaLs Passed 

Tlie August session of the (^3ntral Provinoos TjOgislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 8tb. August 1935. After formal business the House transacted official 
legislative business The House passed into law two important Bills— the 6'. P. Wild 
Birds Animal Piotcclton Bill and the C. P. Canrts AmeJidment Bill which sought 
to amend the C P Court Act of 1917 in order to make it applicable on the (establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of tho Finance Member, Mr E Cordon, the Debt Conciliatlm 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law ami the P P Ad)ustment and Ijiquidation 

Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of worbjrs’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Pausi FESTiv.as Holiday 

9th. AUGUST Tho monotony of tho Council was broken for a time to-day, 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, when ho demanded 
throe new jmblic. holidays in connection with Pars) festivals. 

Mr. Tarapore ref(^rrod to the fact that Parsis were an important minority in 
the Province and had conti ibutod materially to its industrial development. ‘ The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker A/i, Rai Bahadur Dada Dwaikamxth Singh supported the granting 
of one holiday. 

Greatly ri'gndting th.it he had to oppose the resolution. Mi Jimghton^ 
Chief Secretary, said that notwithstanding the tact that that body of liardworked 
persons, viz, (iovornment servants needed more holidays for recreations and 
rest, the-GovornmcMit were opposed to any increase in the number of holidays. 
They had uniformly opposed .similar requests from Jains, Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Finance Committee appointed in 1932 had e.vprossGd the 
same view. The losolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

Industrial Educahox 

The Government policy on tho question of industrial education -was clearly 
explained by Mr. Owen^ Director of Public Instruction. The Province, he said, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively wore small. In recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subject of 
spending annually Rs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ton industrials scliools. The 
Grovernmeiits were not prepared to incur furthor expenditure, for, Mr. Owen 
said, no scheme of vocational training was likely to be suco 0 s.sful which was out 
of relation with the existing industrial development. 

Tue Benda Incident 

lOlh. AUGUST -The adjournment motion to discuss tho ‘‘serious riot, arson and 
murder which was recently committed by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at the 
Tillage of Benda, near Juboulpore” was taken up to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. K. P. Pandcy moving the adjournment motion, recalled the circumstances 
attending tho incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by tlie authorities concerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
occurrences would not be reported in the future. 

The Home Member, Mr. Aao, explaining the Government’s position read out the 
Government of India’s Communique of July 24 and added “The Government recognises 
that the occurrence was most regrettable and the House may rest assured that both 
Civil and Military authorities were doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Enquiry has not yet ^iven its finding and I 
cannot, therefore, antioijjate them but the Government are satisfied that enqiuries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ask the House to waif until the 
enquiry is complete.” 

The motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Bamahai 
Tamhe^ the only woman member. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. N. K. Rimghtnn^ intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King s Kegimont to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way of compensation but should be considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family. The Civil and Military authorities were 
still investigating' the incident. The Government were leooiving reports day to day 
and wero keeping closest tou«;h with the developments The Deputy Inspector- 
(leneral of Police was on the sjiot at piesont The crucial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. Ho ho])ed within a very short time investigations would conclude 
and ho appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion 

Several members complained that the Government had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that throe weeks had already passed since the occurrence. The motion 
was carried without division, after which the House adjourned. 

Debtors Belief Bill 

12th. AUGUST .-“In the Council to-day, the Debtor’s Belief Bill whieh underwent 
considoiable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr liaghavrndTa Rao^ who* said that if a law of this kind reraaiued in force for throe 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was suie to cieato m the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity loading to the i-estriction of the movement of capital 
from creditor.s to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agriculturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amexd. Bill 

The House also rejected the Tenancy Amendment Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malgir-cars of the 
Province to overcome the piesent difficulties, arising from economic depression. Tho 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hindu Religious Trusts Bill 

13th. AUGUST; — ^The Council dovotod practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affecting the management ' of Hindu i clignoiis and charitable 
trusts in the Province, tabled by Dr. p. S. Deshmukh, Tho Bill was originally 
introduced on January 31, 1935 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were desoi ted " yesterday were packed with Mahants, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 

B laces to watch the Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 

[ouse. 

^ The object of tho Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitahlo public trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property >voro not diverted to objects foreign to tlie purpose of the 
trust. It was based largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 
of 1927. 

In moving reference of tho Hill to a select committee, Dr. Deshmukh said 
that the board which would be set up under the Bill to supervise management 
of these institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds. He asser- 
ted that public opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 

Sanatanists^ objections and that he had no desire to unduly interfere with 
the purpose of trusts. To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

corruption. 

Mr. li. N. Banerjee.^ Revenue Secretary, op|)o.sing the Bill on behalf of 

the Government said that non-official opinion thereon was equally divided. 
Trusts in the province were small in number and their income limited. Even in 
Madras where their number was largo, the system had failed there, by invol- 
ving considerable loss to the taxpayer The ’ measure involved serious inter- 
ference in religious rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Conolu- 
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ding, he added that the Government could not undertake to incur any fresh 
charge on provincial revenues even if the Bill was enacted into law. 

Messrs. Jftikar Ah^ Rao Saheb Fulay^ D. T. AJ angalmurti^ T. J. Kedar 
and S. G, Sapkal supported the motion for select committee, while Seth Sheolal^ 
Mr. Y. Af. Kale, Rat Saheb Lala Jainarayan and Khan Bahadur Tarapore 
opposed the Bill. 

Mrs. Rarnabai Tanibe^ Mr. K. P. Pande and Mr. Jhunilal Verma, however, 
fas^oared recirculation of the Bill. While sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature. 

Closure was applied for by Mr. Atangalrnurti at the end of four hours’ 
debate, but several members desired to state their views on tho Bill. Opposi- 
tion to closure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Mr. Verma's motion for recirculation of the Bill with a view to ehciti^ 
public opinion thereon wa.s them pressed to the division and carried by 29 
votes to 24. Government members were given tho choice of free voting, but Eui’opean 
officials abstained from voting. 

Ix)CA.L Self-Govt. {2.vd. Amevd.) Bill 

The ITouso also agreed to Mr. M. P. Koike’s motion for reference of his C. P. 
Local self-Goveiumeiit (second amendment) Bill, No 10 of 1933, to a select 
committee. The Bill sought to preclude an> per.sun fiom residing within municipal 
limits for oloction, selection or appointment as Cliairman, Vhce-chainnan or member 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless he possesses qualification of a 
voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qualified 
under tho Act. The Government did not oppose tho motion. Tho Council then 
adjourned till the 15tli. 

Libellous Press CJomments ok Meiiibers 

15th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, after the question- time, the President Mr. 
S.JY.A. Rizwi made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
on the members of the t’ouncil : — 

“I have observed with regret that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the iiew'spapeis concerning tho conduct of hon'blo members of this 
House. As the siiokesraau of tins House and as the guardian of its privileges, I 
cannot allow' them to go unnoticed. My didinite opinion is that if an lion’ bio member 
is libelled outside W'lth regard to his conduct on the floor of the House, I must pro- 
tect him as far as I can. In tho fiituro if such comments appear, I would request 
the hon’ble members to bring thorn to my notice and I shall myself be on the look- 
out for them,” 

The President (hen announced that Mr. T. J. Kedar ^ Opposition Leader, had 
given notico to move an adjournment of tho Houso to discuss the demands of peasants 
from Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Mr. Kedar mtimatod tho withdrawral of his motion as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement. 

E.STABLI.SHMEK1 OF A HiGH CoURT 

16th. AUGUST ■ When the Hou’blo Mr. Raghavendra Rao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional o-xpondituro m connection with 
the establishment of a High Court in the Province on January 9 next, Mr. R. A. 
Kanttkar raised a debate urging that the High Court should be manned mostly 
by members of the bar and that the claims of members of the judicial service 
should receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. Mr. I). T, 
VI angalmurti supported him. 

In reply, tho nonie Member referred to the Local Government’s letter dated Jime 
30, 1934, to the Government of India on the subject and said that under 8e<;tioa 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, two members of the I. 0 . 8. and tho remaining will belong to 
either of those two classes or may bo judicial officers or pleaders. That was the posi- 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day also. Tlie demand was then carried. 

Salaries Cut 

The hon. Mr. B, G. Khaparde'a demand for Rs. 88,016 for restoring the outs in 
salaries of employees of the Tiansf erred Departments was responsible for a vigoi’oos 
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attack on the Government’s policy in the matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cuts on the ground of 
financial stringency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts in reserved depart- 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act. The present 
demand was brought forwjird as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing disonmiiiatioii will be recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked the 
Council to reconsider its decision by pj-csenting a supplementary demand. 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of the views clearly expressed in* the House and that restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The Hon. Air. Khaparde was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
in the salaries of Elucatioii (Trails fin-iod) l)ci»ar{ incut was appreciated^ and 
there was desiie to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was nioie than a pionuse. 

The House agreed to tho demand by 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transfer led Di'partments were also voted. 

The Connell next agiced to sp<*iid J\\s. 20,000 foi the construction of roads in tho 
Province Expenditure under this head will be financed from tho Govornmont of India 
Keser'n*, under Hoad Develojiment Account 

Tin House further agreed to spend one lakh of ruj»ee.s for reconstruction of the 
(/. 1’. Sccretaiiat Buildings during tho current yeai. The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former conclition is* two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand m regard to grants to local bodies foi 
educutiou and general purposes," the Hon’ble Mr Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships impos(*d on local bodies by (uits in 
grants. They woie at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to. 

First OFrENUERs Parole Bill 

The Hon'blo Mi. Raghavmdra Ran intioduced an important measure in respect 
of release on jiarole of first offenders. In moving that tho Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Hao said : “The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence Its 
aim is to .substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of iienal 
treatment wlindi, it is assured, will be best able to achieve the reformation of the 
ofFender. Probation and [Mrole me justified on the basis of their avowed reforma- 
tive infliieuces and it has been claimed that a large percentago of probationcis and 
paroled peisoris do not leturn to crime The Bill is a modern and rational departure 
in penal treatment.” The motion was agi’eed to. 

AORICULTrRAL PRODUCE MiRKET BlLL 

The Hon’blo Mr. B. G. Khnparde next moved that tho C P. Agricultural 
Produce Market Bill as reported by the select committeo be passed into law, to 
which the Council agioed. The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Hoyal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists fiom receiving his duo 
share of tho final piico of his produce. 

CoTTo:? Ginniku Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon's Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. P.) 
Amendment Bill, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. -The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee’s Heport 

17lh. AUGUST .‘-—Visitors’ galleries wore crowded to-day vheu the Council 
commenced discussion on the C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencios of the Central Provinces and Borar Legislative 
Assemblv, under the new constitution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon^ Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented tho Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers that the tentative 
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soheme provides a suitable basis for discussion with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House. The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Delimitation Comittee and the discussions in the House will be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee.” Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Hill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would be one province. He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scfieme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based on the greatest common 
measure of agreement and ho had no doubt that it would lead to greatest common 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. J, Kedar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment : — 

“And upon such consideration this Council is of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should bo framed on the following principles 

(a) That no weiglitage should on any account be given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Mushm seats sliould generally proceed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to be adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (c) that a talisil should ordinarily be a unit of constituency ; (d) that, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should be filled by Trade Union constituency : 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and .lubbulpore division ; (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council is further of opinion that a scheme based on these prinoiple.s be 
prepared by tho Central Provinces (jovernraont and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitheito submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House.” 

In moving the amendment Mr. Ked.ar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to tlie South Borough Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pre- Reform days, tho proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of O. P. was 2 to 5. The Montford Reforms 
iJfotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of tho province being tho guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to the principle by which they had gamed in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 seats, while on the voting 
btroDgth she was entitled to 19 seats The Middle Scheme provided 8 seats m excess 
of the voting strength, and five of tho population basis. Neither financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were over the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
ho considered that Beiar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to the contention of Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic. The' India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility ou 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Berar. The mother of Parliaments could not concede a] demand of tlie kind 
made by Berar members. 

Mr. /?. A. Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move tha 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar : — 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to bo given to Berar is extremely inadeijuate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the Legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” 

In support of his contention Mr. Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
Muslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of tho province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
oircumstanoes formed 24 per oent of the total population of the province and out of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
Dtrar would get 0 leats while 3 leaU would be allotted to special constituenoies, 
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This was the basis on which the Middle Scheme had been framed. Mr. Kanitker 

further stated that the case of this province was one of a miniature federation and 
Berar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in the Federal 
Chambers. 

Rao Saheb Fulay (Labour) in urging that at least one seat out of the two 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union constituency considered 
[that the Middle Scheme was tlioroughly unsatisfactory and undoraocnitic as it 
ignored the basic principles formulated by the various committees and commissi- 
ons appointed by His Majesty's (Jovernmont. He supported Mr. Kodar’s 

admendment. 

Mr. O’. A, Garni (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter recently published on the question of primary eioctions under the Poona 
Pact and urged that four should be the max imam instead of minimum number 

of candidates at sncli elections. Ho also jileadod for increased representation 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe was at the moment satisfii'd with the proposed arrange- 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazai Al\^ supporting the aracridmont, .said that Berar 
has already had more than her due share in representation at the expense of 
other parts of the province. 

Dr, Punjab Rao Deshmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 

to one representative at least m the fntuie cabinet, with a view to 

safeguard the interests of Behans. While generally agreeing with Mr. Kanit- 

ker’s viewpoint, he urged that the interests of rural women should not be 
sacrificed. Although Mr. Gandhi’s interpretation of the provisions on the question 

of primaiT election in tho Poona Pact, as outlined m his letter, was not correct, 

he was prepared to agree -with it to bring Depressed Classes in line with 
facilities extended to non-Mahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. iS' G. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classes in 
Berar. While Mr. M. Y. Shareef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that ^rar 

need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would oe accorded by the 
Central provinces since she had in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province. 

Mr. K. P. Pande complained that Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government m preference to the (’ential Provinces. 

Mr. Kedar’s amendment as regards representation on population basis was 

carried by 81 votes to 29. The clauses recommending no weigh tage to Berar 

was carried by 33 votes to 30. The clause regarding Labour representation through 
a Trade Unior Constituency w'as adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

The concluding portion oi the amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the above principles was not moved. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Assam Legislative Cooncil 

Autumn Settion — Shillong — 10th. to 18th. September 1935 

Tho autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
10th. September 1935. Two Government Bills, the Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and tho Assam Local SeAf -Government Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Helect committees. The Council then adjourned. 

ExQuiar into Ryots’ Position 

11th. SEP lEMBER:— Tho suggestion that a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present t3oonomic po.sition of the ryots of the province was 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A re.soliition in tius respect was moved by Mr. Rohini K. Chtidhuri who recommen- 
ded tho appointment of a committee, consisting of tlio Hon. the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, tho Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by tho Assam Council to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of the 
ryots. Tho mover said that tho condition of tho ryots was “going from bad to 
worse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were m a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imfiorts into Assam of such products as rice, molasses, 
£ur, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
He was of opinion that Assam’s products were not sufficient to meet the needs 
of Assam consumers. Ho did not agree with those who held that the agricul- 
tural products of the province wore lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marketing facilities. 

The Hon. Mr. W. h. Scotty Revenue Member, while .sympathising with 

the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of tho ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
returns for the last four months, he said, showed bettor realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last year and the downward trend had been 
check'ed. Tho speaker assured the flouse that the Government weie studying the 

situation and would derive considerable benefit from the preliminary "report of 

the Bengal Economic Fuquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bongal wefo practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had been ?destroved by 

the floods owing to the want of a sufficient number of railway culverts. While the 
ryots were paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating iii productivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy this state 
of stairs. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Vutt said that Assam stood in urgent need of a 

recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessaiy — not to 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
agricultural produce and prices. 

Mr. W. E. D. Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr. Kasinath Saikia 
suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
orops^ such as pulse, etc, and tliat the committee should look into this 

question. 

Mr. Jogeniranatk Oohain said that the agricultural prices were falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve the finances of tho Government wonld 

suffer. 

Mr. ff, Q, Dennehy, Secretary, Transferred Departments, pointed out 

that the Government had appointed a small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already collected valuable data on which work could proceed. The 
Government would take the Ooanoil and the public inte their confidence when 

27 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received. Furthermore, the Commissi- 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economic Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by a majority of votes. 

Toll Free Traffic on Bridges 

Rat Bahadur Ntlambar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the recentlv 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Bikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fund, and as motorists had alreaay been 
taxed they were being made to pay twice over. 

The Hon Rat Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a q^uestion of principle az to whether all maior bridges should be made 
toll free that would be a different matter, but ho could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

Other Bills 

The Council next took into consideration the Municipal Amendment Billy 

lB$4y the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill, i933 
and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bills 1985. It was agreed that the Assam 

Embankment and Drainage Bill 1985, should be circulated for public opinion. 

The Government also accepted the motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. 1935. 

Separate University for Assam 

13kh. SEPTEMBER:— The Council to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Eancation and Civil Works. The demamd 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr, Ronini Kumar Chowdhury, in the course of a cut motion, sovereJV criticized 
the appointment of Mr. J. R. Cunningham on financial reasons. He was of 

opinion that the Government might have appointed one of the local officers, 
lilce Mr. Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time when Mr. Cunningham was expected to return, namely, towards 
the end of October. In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 

passage both ways in addition to a salary of Rs. 1,250 per mensem when the work 
of collection of data for a scheme could well be done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 175 per month by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia pointed out that the ' amount now sought for, viz. 
Rs. 7,400 was a misleading one as it included only the salary of the office 
for three months, while in reply to a question only tins morning the Hon’ble 
Minister had said that the S[)ocial officer would finish his> work by March next 
which meant nearly five months’ woik. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramatali said that he had great respect for Mr. 
Cunningham, but he was afraid that the Government had been proceeding so 
slowly in this matter that no scheme could be ready in time for presentation 
before the Subvention Committee. The resolutiou for the establishment of the 
university was passed in the Council in Mav last and now it was Septem- 
ber. They had heard that a man was being asked to collect material and figures, 
but he had not even been appointed as yet.” 

Mr. H. O. Dennehy deprecated a discussion on the comparative merit of 
officers on the floor oi^ the House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
India and that be would reach India by the end of October, As regards the 
time to be taken, he expected the work to be finished in three months, though 
some more time might be taken for preparation of the report. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when a special committee would be sitting to examine the scheme pre- 
pared by the special officer, the latter, would be out of India and thii would be 
^ distinct disadvantage. 
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Khan Sahib Maulavi liahmad Alt did not apprwiate the “L? 

members in disapproving such a small eipenditnro M 7,^ for having 
a good special officer when they would have to spend lakhs for a . ?* ^ ^Jjq 

The ^Hon’Ue Maulavi Abdul JJomid, Edaoation “'mster protested th^tto 
Government was doing everything . they could to expedite the mtter, 

and that oven now they wore collooting material for preparing a 

**^Ro"rXiurfBr* BWnrfaian Chandra Oorwami wked whether this tssh could 

oi-..ri.« i., . 

university for Assam must he prepared to nay the ^^cessaiy cost for i . 

The out motion being put the vote was lost by JO to u. 

Salary In(;beabe in Boiler Department 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia next objected to the whole demand for Rs 5 , 1 OT unto 
the Head “Boiler department” to cover the extra '“ove^® of salaiy of tte 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, the second Assistant Boiler ’ • CaSiatta, 

scale of pay of Rs. 110 to Rs. 100 of the head clerk coming 
although the sclieme approved by the Council was Rs. ^0 • Chief 

Saikia’s mam argument was that Mr. Nickels he 

Inspector of Boiler and came on the scale of Rs 

was in Bengal, and he saw no reason why the paj had ^oen , ‘ kq saw 

one working season. Regarding the that the 

no reason for this appointment unless the Oovornmept could . . ^ 

numhor of hollers in the province had ^nsidcrably Abraham 

the speech of the late lUler of the House, Rir Abraham 

I^aino to show that the uuraber of boilers gradually and 

He added ttiat people were taking to crude oil cleaning and 

also to avoid hotlioration of boi er examination, which rne^is cleanm^^a^ 

stoppage of work. Furthermore, the wood fuel m ^r> ho^ saw no 

dwindling. As regards tlie bringing of a head this ^nrovince as the 

iustification when the work could bo managed by a man from this proMnee, 

head clerk need not be a technical man. suceested that there 

Mr. Rohmi Kamer Chowdhury, in support -of Mr Mr NickeTI Xn he agreed to 
was no justification for giving a special salary to Mr Nickels w 
come on the pay he was drawing Bengal He held ^^at ^ , asked to give 

willing to work* on the pav offere. rhe -ign the bringing 

another officer on the scale approved by the Council He condemned also the bringing 

of a head clerk from outside the province. Primmittee said that 

Mr. W. R. I). Cooper, a representative of the Tea ^ 

the importation of a highly paid clerk Liler department to 

this province could not affbrd.^ He wanted the expense of the boiler aeparime 

be kept within the hounds of its income. fiovernment had scrutinised 

Mr. H. M. Prichard, Chipf Govern- 

very carefullv the expenses involved ih the bmler TnRnector Mr Nickels, in 

ment had to give a Iilgher salary to the in Bengal 

view of tho fact that he would have hi^ better 1 v ^jjg superior grade 

Himilarly, tho head clerk had to be paid niore as he , Assistant fnspector, he 

had he Wn in Bengal As re^^ards the creatmn of a sec^^^^ 

“"',1; -if ;a“K“s 

Reduction or Land Revenue 

14tii. SEPTEMBER '.-The Hon. Mr. IV. *^uwor 

on behalf of the Government of Assam a »J®’“*A°“reto«on of land revenue payabje 
Choudhury recommending the grant of an Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddm 

for the y«?ir 1935 . In the ®' of prices owing 

Ahmad said that ryots vvore prevent^ from reapi g jjj,cj,raff and other membera 
to Se heavy revenue and Khan Bahadur Mummmed Masnran 

emphasised ^the hard time ry®** ^F® 19&® G®o"e^ent Aid gi?en careful oonsitoation 

.S!!:sr:.r£r.s£“tss.rsn™,..'s. a. 
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aanas in the rupee. Regarding the present position of the ryots, reports had been 
received from the Commissioners of the Assam and Surma valleys and whether fur- 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered. 

Mr. Hohini Kumar Ckaudhury pressed for a reduction of at least 50 per cent 
in the Kamrup district where flood, famine and pestilence had reduced the ryots to 
destitution. 

Grunts-in-Aid to Schools 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty for a grant-in-aid 
of Ks. 200 for the Raja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barkhola, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. 

The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister of Education, while sympathizing with 
the demand made by Mr. Chakravarty, pointo<l out that it would not be proper to take 
up the case^ of an individual school bore or a school there but the cases of all scliools 
in the province should bo considered together. The Minist(3r also pointed out that on 
account of a cut motion passed by the Council the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sauctionod by the House for 
disbuisemonts on education. 

Mr. Ooppndia Lai Das, in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fag end of the year. lie did not like preferential 
treatment b'^’.ug accorded to any particular school. 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration being shown to each school 
on its ra» nt. He brought to the notice of the House that some schools wore receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of the whole 
system of giving new grants to schools. 

High Court for Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discusaod at considerable 
length on two resolutions. 

Mr. Kasmath Saikia's resolution, as amended by Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, was 
carried by the House. It recommended to the Government of Assam to take* the neces- 
sary steps for including in the pro{)osals to be provsented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of a High Couit in Assam. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dattn, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit themselves to the question rf 
establishment of a High Court in As^am for several reasons, one being that tlie financial 
condition of the province did not warrant the additional burden. 

Rat Bahadur Nilambar Datta said that without a High Court and a Univer- 
sity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. 

Mr. Bir&ndra Lai Das felt that with the provincial deficit standing at more than Ffs. 
50,00,000 it was not pr^er to raise this issue at the moment. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai uas said it was incongruous to ask for a costly High Court 
while members were constantly pressing for remission or reduction of land revenue. 
Great hoj^, he said, had been laid on subvention hut they could not expect more than 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 as subvention. A High Court would cost nothing under Rs. 2,50,000 
a year. 

Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Ooswami could not see any valid reason for a 
major province like Assam not pressing for a High Court He was surprised to see 
members shedding crocodile tears over finances. Where wore they, he asked, when 
Government asked for supplementary grants yesterday for several now projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees. In the now ('Jonstitution ' the Calcutta High Court would bo 
under the Government of Bengal and it was proper tliat Assam should have her own 
Coui-t. 

The Rov. Mr. Nichols Roy and Mr. W. K, D. Cooper, leader of the Planting group, 
said that it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
but they must only indulge in the luxury when Assam could afford to pay for it. 

The resolution was put to the vote and lost by 16 votes to 23. 

Bijni Raj Tenants’ Rent Reduction 

16 th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Bepin Chandra Qhose moved to-day a resolution recom- 
mending the temporary reduction of the rent payab’e by the tenants of the Meoh* 
para and Bijni Raj Wards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions were 
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restored. He urged that the present economic distress and other calamities, such aa 
floods and earthquakes, were responsible for the present plight of the tenants. 

Mr. Scott opposed the resolution on the grounds that the financial condition of 
both estates at the moment was poor and that in these estates there had been no 
enhancement of land revenue for many years. Also the Bijni Raj Wards estate had 
to incur a loan to run its administration. . zn , 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Ziaoskama said that the condition of the tenants in Goalpara 
was worse than those in the other districts. The motion was put to the vote and lost. 

Recbtjitment of Services by Competition 

A resolution was moved bv Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Mashraf recom- 
mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal, all appointments in the gazetted 
ranks he made by competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 
Medical and Engineering departments. , , . a 

Mr. n. M. Bnchard, Chief Becretary, gave a biiof history of the present method 
of recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination and 
selection. He informed the House that the matter would be examined by the Public 
Services Commission which would be apjiointed under the Reforms. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which some members expressed themselves 
in favour of competitive examination while others favouied the existing method. 
The resolution was carried. 

Estuilisument of Lvnii Mortoxoe Banks 

A resolution, brought by Mi. Kaainath for tbo establishment of I^nd 

Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Minister-in-Chargo, on the ground that even the existing banks in .Torhat 
and Gauhati were not working satisfactorily. ^ l t 

Mr. Sarat Kamar Daa of Cachar strongly supported the establishment of 
Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zemindar and ryot. The resolution was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Oouncil then passed the Assam Municipal lAmcndment) Bill of 1934. brought 
by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury^ and as amended by the Select Committee. It 
would come into force on .lannary 1 next. The Bill sought to control amusements 
within the munnupal aieas in tlie province. The main provision was that no place 
within municipal limits shall be used for cinematographic performances, circuses or 
variety shows for the purpose of legular gain without the jirovious permission of 
the Board “and in accordance with such conditions and on such terms as the Board 
may see fit to impose.” 

Other Non-Opficial Bills 

The Council also passed the Aaaam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces 
Registration Bill, 1933^ brought by Maiilavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury, 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bn.L 

17lh. SEPTEMBER :-The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was passed 
in the Council to-day. The Hon. Rai Bahadur Prnmode Chandra Datta^ Judicial 
Member, explained the necessity of the Bill. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Daa's amendment, seeking circulation of the Bill in order to 
elicit public opinion before January 1 next, was lost as well as the amendment by 
Maulvi Abdul Khalique Choudhury^ seeking to reduce the term of imprisonment to 
one year from three years. 

The main provisions of the Bill were stated to be as follows 

“After Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 1934 the following 
section shall be inserted : — ‘31— Whoever knowingly has in his possession hvy news- 
paper, book or other document, (a) the importation of which has been prohibited under 
the l^a Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to be 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being in force shall be punishable with 
imprisonment which may extend to three years or with fine or with both.’ 

“32 — whoever has in his possession any newspaper, book or other document which 
contains any words, signs or visible representations which (a) incite to or enco^age, 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any offence of murder, robbery 
daooity or criminal intimidation, or ‘any offence punishable under the Iddiim Ams 
Act, 1B78, the Explosive Bubstahces Act, lw8, or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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1^, 329, 332, 386, 399, 400, 402, 425. 436, 440 or 457, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(o) directly express approval or admiration of any such offence in a manner likely to 
encourage the commission of the offence, shall— unless he proves that he had such 
newspaper, book or document in his possession (1) in circumstances indicating that he 
did not intend that it could be used for the purpose of disseminating any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for the purposes of 
bona Ade research or study not connected with the terrorist movement — be punishable 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine or witn both.’ 

Peumanen’t Ca.dre for Public IIkaltu Dept. 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Ron. Rai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barua^ Minister for Local-Self-Oovernment, recommending the creation of a 
permanent cadre for tlie Public Health Dejiartment in Assam, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons. 30 disinfectant earners, 74 peons and 
10 clerks, in place of the pre'iont correspondini^ number of temporary posts, and for 
the permanent retention of the ton temporary sub-inspectors of vaccination. Tho 
S|jljcme«, winch involved an estimated increase in the ultimate annual cost of Ks. 
47,000, irrespective ot pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next. 


Other Bills Passjm) 

The Council also passed tho A.<>‘suw Municipal Amendment Bill, 1935. the Assam 
Local If- Government Amendment Bill /.93.5, and the Benqal, Agra and Assam 

Civil Courts {Assam Amendment) Bill, 1935. In oonuevion with the last named Bill, 
Bat Bahadur Xtlamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to raunsiff'^, as 
contemplutc'i in the Bill, but his objection was overruled. 

Assam Delimitation Committee’s Rkeort 

18tb SEPTEMBER : — Tho Hon. Rat Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, Jiidicnal 
Member, in introducing the ^Government’s delimitation of constituencies proposals, 
assured the House tiiat the debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committi'o 
for their consideration. 

^ Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 
tion of one plural-member constituency for the three Moslem seats allotted to the 
Upper House for tho Sylhet district, less Karimgan^. 

Sahib Maulavi Mahamad Ali of Kariragan] and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Mashraff of North Sylhet opposed the amendment, the latter suggesting that the three 
seats should be di.strilMited as follows ; to North Svlhet one ; to Ronamganj plus the 
Nabiganj and Ajiniiiganj thanas of the Habiganj sulidivision one ; and to South Rylhat 
and the rest of Habiganj one. The amendment was not pressed for acceptance. 

In moving an .-imendment, Mr Satin a said that, contrary to tlie expectation of the 
people, both the Assam Franchise Committee and the Government bad made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the Euroiiean and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men. He argued that it might be said that Indian planters were fewer than 
the Euronean planters, and as such the two Indian planter members would be nomi- 
nees of the Europeans, but this did not apply to tho Commerce and Industry consti- 
tiiency where the Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans. Tho European mem- 
j (’ommerce constituency would, therefore, ho the one whom Indians prefei- 

red fhe event of two Europeans contesting the seat. The separate electorate principle, 
he said, should not be extended to non-communal constituencies like Planting, Com- 
merce, Industry and Landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Alt's amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Valley 
Moslems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried by 22 to 20 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Ntlamhar Datta wanted an extra non-lioh.ammodan seat for Dibru- 
garh. Khan Saliib Maulavi Mizahar Rahman said that the Moslems should be given 14 
seats in the Assam Vulley. ® 

Maulvi Aiunnawar Ali pressed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 
scat m Sunamganj which was to bo taken away for Sadar Sylhet. Khan Bahadur 
.Wuruddin Ahmed and Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury supported this amendment. 

Mr. MuUan, Reforms Officer, in his maiden speech thanked the Assam 

* the Government 


Franchise Committee for the help they had given m preparing 

were still proposals and would be examined care- 
lully by the Ddimitation Committee. This committee would be presided over 
nJnSL ox-Govornor of Assam, who knew all about the 

province and who was an expert on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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aBBured the Hoase that the question of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seat for Sunam^anj would be carefully examined. He 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brou^t to the 
notice of the Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October 25 
next. These proposals, after th^ liad been rejported on by the Delimitation 
Committee, would be issued as Orders-in Council, according to the Government 
of India Act. 

H. E. The Governor’s Speech 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, Sir Abraham Lain$ 
naiTated the changes which Assam Iiad undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made. “In the 
matter of general internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to bo ashamed of its record.” He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday. Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measure as piece of repressive legislation.’' He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of nation-building depai-tmonts postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, botli of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it wa.s only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would bo had. llis Excellency referred with appreciation to the assi.stance which 
level-headed public men of the province “had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started in many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territones of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidious allies.” He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all (firections he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excellency compared As.sam with Belgium, the population of which, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous olemeuts like that of Assau, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic wliolo in a common 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their best to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been roraarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co-horent whole within Its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite pojmlation. His Excellency saw no reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted tlie instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because in recent years ho had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissijiarous tendencies creeping into Assam politics. Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored tho people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies aud recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well-being of the province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purely local or sectional 
interest against another. 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His E.xellency said that owing to 
the multiplicity of tho issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. He 
assured tho Council, however, that in tendering any advice or in making any recom- 
mendation the Government had been inspired by the desire to safeguard to the best 
of tfieir abih^ tlie best and permanent terrorists of tho province as a whole and its 
inhabitants. His Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a wise 
counsellor and a staunch friend. 

The House was then prorogu§d by order of tho Governor. 



B. & 0. Legislative Council 


Monsoon Session — ^Ranchi '--26th- August to 6th. Sept. 1935 

INDIA.N Forest Amend. Bill 

Tho mcnsooa session of the Behar & Orissa IiOgislati\re Council commenced at Kanchi 
on the 26th. August 1935. After question hours the Indian Forest Amendment BUI 
introduced by the Hon'hle Mr. Huhbar.k was taken up. His motion was that this bill be 
referred to a select committee. In course of his short soeech he said tJiat the Forest 
Department, though now administered by the reserve side of tho Government, in 18 
months’ time will pass into tho hands of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
He also referred to the increase in the number of forest cases of theft. The bill wa.s 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. 

Pandit Qodavaris Miara opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in the ^pointmont of 
a select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

SUPPLEMENTA-RT DeMA-NDS 

The next item on the agenda was the supplementary demands. There were 
altogether 31 demands involving expenditure of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
grant to finance a new scheme of administration of justice according to whicli they 
were going to reduce the number of subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
Judges ana to appoint I.C.S. men in their places on tho ground that tho former 
cannot efficiently discharge their duties. To tnis scheme tho approval of tho Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India liad been obtained. 

Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha contended that w&y of a resolution the approval 
of the council should have been taken first. He was followed by other speakers, 
namoly, Mr. Hafiz. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath^ Gabu Ilartnadeo Singh and 
Moulvi Gan’., Mr. Young and Babu Bunala Gharan Singh. 

The Hon'hle Finance Member indicating the position of tho Government said that 
they had to take the approval of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
before finally deciding upon tho measure to be taken. The Council then adjourned. 

Rural Development in Behar 

27th. AUGUST Two amendments were moved to tho motion of tho Finance 
Member regarding the scheme of expenditure of the Government of India grant of 
Rs. twelve and a half lakhs for rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay., who suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and 
non-officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

Tho other amendment was by Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha., who emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication and water supply, the 
Government snouid spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel. 
He said that if coal was used as fuel, cowdung could be saved to be used as manure^ 
and one ton of cowdung saved would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 
materials. 

The next speaker was Rai Bahadur Satiah Sinha. after whom Pandit Goavaria 
Miara^ in criticising the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed silted tanks to be leased out for cultivation, and Government polioy 
with regard to flood led to roads being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pioe per head of the 
populationj on the development of communication and water supply. 

He incidentally referred to an order of a Sub-Divisional Offioer calling upon 
Babu Jagannath Das, M.L.C., to assist him in preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 
saying mat if he did not see Mm at the appointed time on an appointed date he 
WPttla be held punishable for bis absence. 
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28tb. AUGUST The debate on the Finance Member’s motion regarding rural deve- 
lopment was resumed to-day. He spoke for three quarters of an hour and touched tiie 
points raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Rat Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay being put to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. S. K. P, Sinha was lost without 
a division. 

Bihab & Omssa Cess Bill 

The Ilonble Mr. Hahhack then introduced the B. k 0. Cess Bill. Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Baba Mamndranath Mukheriee.^ who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr. Patterson, member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Government for the Bill was that the revenue of District Boards of 
Manbhum and Uazaribagh was gradually decreasing to about one- tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the coal mines was necessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Mukherjee was that at the , present time of economic 
depression, coal mines were not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hubback, however, accepted the motion for circulation. 


Co-opERATiVE Society Amend. Bill 


The Co-operative Society Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 


Municipal Ambnd. Bill 


The Municipal Amendment Bill, which empowers the Government [to dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in municipal administration due to intri- 
gues and factions was under discu.ssion when the House adjourned. 


Non-official Resolutions 

29th. AUGUST The Council passed a resolution to-day— Mr. W. H. Meyrick 
(Planters) asking the local Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the contribution of a brancli Railway line of Bengal North-Western Railway to be 
known as Chakia Traus-Gandak-Sidhwalia Chord line Project, which was estimated to 
cost Rs. 40 and half lakhs, including the bridge across the Garidak and which would 
cover most of thoifertile paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 


30th. AUGUST Two non-ofiicial resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education impartod in secondary schools 
were withdrawn after discussion in the Council to-day. The Government announced 
that they contemplated/mdcrtakiiig legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
in near future. 

2na. SEPTEMBER At to-day’s sitting of the CJouncil, replying to a question of 
Babu Jamuna Karjee a.s to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or wa.s pro- 
posed to be made by the local Government to ascertain the nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Association’s working in Bihar, the manner of its operation 
and its effect on the masses and what was the reason for their surveying the pro- 
grimme of the activities of the said association in Bihar and whether *(b) there was 
any proposal before Government to co-operate with the All-India Village Industries 
Association in the matter of the ufilift of the masses, Mr. R. R. Russell said that 
an enquiry had been made because they wished to keep themselves informed of the 
nature and development of the Association’s activities ; and (b) that the Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Government. 

Bahu Jamuna Rarjee moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of the Behar Tenancy Act a Special Officer to enquire into the 
conditions in Behar proper with a view to reducing rents, where necessary. 

The resolution was defeated by 51 to 12 votes. The landlords and also some 
tenants’ representatives opposed the proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to the interests of tenants. The Government also opposed the resolution, 
pomtiug out the serious legal and practical difficulties iu the way of its acceptance. 

Non-Offictal Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day a number of non-official Bills were cir- 
culated for elictiug public opinion. 
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The Mussalman Wahf Sill of Mr. Haaaan Jan for the control of Mnssalman ohari- 
table religious endowments in the province was not taken up as the member did not 
move for its consideration. The Council then transacted official business, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Ori$sa Municipal Amendment 
Bill (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behar Delimitation Phoposals 

4th. SEPTEMBER -The Council discussed to-day the Government’s Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. 

Mr. Hubhack^ on beiialf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India." As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
sinde non- transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims for larger 
number of seats and criticising the Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

5th. SEPTEMBER An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating that it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony. 

6th. SEPTEMBER — liai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay^s amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter musk 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Counci was then prorogued. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session — Rangoon — 6th- to 14th. August 1935 

No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
6th. Auguft 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shim to move his motion of no- 
confidence in U Ba 1% Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being the 
required number. 

U Ba Shwe'e second motion of no confidence in the -Kdacalion Minister alsol fell 
through, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
motion. 

Earlier, the House unanimousW recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr. 
N. N. Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolonco motion moved by the Finance 
Member. 


Demolition of Hindu Ti.mple 

Mr. Qanga Singh's adjournment motion to criticise the (Government’s action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu Rail temple ou Voyle Road and tlierobv wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had di^ossed it 
for an hour. 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but the 
President overruling tlie former’s objection fixed 4 o'clock for discussion. 

Indo-Burma Tribunal Report 


tn* two-days’ debate on the report of the lOaO-Burma 

Financial Tribunal which began on the Iflih. concluded on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one, 
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The Finance Member^ at the outset, announced on the 13th. that the Government would 
not vote on the motion put beforo tlie House nor would they speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of %vhich XJ Maung Oyi ( Dr. Ba Maw’s Paity ) 
moved throe, one of which recommended fixing 5 per cen{ ratio for Burma’s contri- 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per cent. Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 years and the- third resolution urged 
that ad financial liabilities found duo by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Biu*ma sliould bo met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Mtnmi f people’s party ) moving a fourth lesolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, due deductions should be made in favour of Burma for the dis- 
advantages resulting from her [last association witli India. 

U Soyiifum ( J’eople’s Baity ) piopohod that the a)>i)lioation (V) Committee should 
consist of five members, including two non-officiaU, one from Burma and the other 
from India. 

IT Kya Gain { People’s Party ) wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
ow'ing India anything on account ot Burma Railways. 

if Saw ( Peojdo’s Paitv ), moving the last nssolntion, recommended that Burma 
should not be held lesponsihle for any juiblic debts contracted before Burma became 
part of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 
India 

A large number of members of all parties snpi»orted the resolutions. 

When the debate was re.sumod on the-ldth. shorthiafter twelve o’clock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party, led by IT. Thi, Whin of the Pai ty. walked out protesting against 
the action of the Leader of the House for not giving his consent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Tribunal’s report in toto. 

1/ Maung Maung Qy% (Dr. Ba Maw’s party), while walking out, said that he with- 
drew his thre(‘ motions moved on the 13tli. as" they w’ere done without the consent of 
the Party, but lie did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber. 

On the 13th. tlie President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Ijeador of the House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, he was not m his seat. Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it. 

U Ba Than (People's Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being" fair to Burma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. J. Tait said that the European commercial community 
recomised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Gaing and U Saw w'cie earned witliout a division. 

U Maung Maung Gy is resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, while another re.solution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio wras carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should hear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was earned by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against. 

Indians, excepting Mr. Oanga t^ingh. did not participate either in the debate or in 
the voting. 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of tlie House about U Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal. Consequently 
they were put to vote. The Council w'as then prorogued. 



The N. W. Frontier Legislatiye Cooocil 

Protest igainst Elimination of Gurmukhi k Hindi 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Peshwar on the 4tb. 
November 1935. All members of the minority party were absent. The President read 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated : — 

“As we all Hindu and Sikh elected members of the Legislative Council have de- 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the House wo consider it our 
duty to explain the circustances that have led to our this decision. 

“The recent circular of the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hindi and Gurmukhi from media of instruction in schools in the pi evince has caused 
consternation amongst the Hindus and the Rikhs throughout the province. We have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the feeling on the subject of our communi- 
ties is so strong that we, who represent them in the Legislative Council, cannot in 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it. We feel that 
this circular constitutes a grave menace and diiect challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel principle, which the circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
tional system, exists in nc other province in India. The arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying the instructions of 
the Government to tho Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools ai'o in our opinion, most untenable and unconvincing. Tne only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under tho present circumstances of recording our 

S rotest and conveying our strong feeling on tne subject, is to absent ourselves from 
lis session. We realise the utter helplessness of our position, but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a seaiching of tlie heart on the part of all-right 
thinking persons as to the examination of the question. Lost interested parties may 
misinterpret our action wo would like to make clear that we have the greatest respect 
for the chair and our abstention implies no discourtesy to it or tho House. We nave 
always co-operated with the Government and tho majority foi the betterment and 
development of this province, where we have all that is dear to us and would always 
do so should our co-operation bo roally appreciated. But we have been injured on 
the most vital point, viz., our religion and culture which is dearer to us than anything 
else and which the Government are solemnly pledged to protect. It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of tho woist kind to enforce us to transcribe our scriptures 
into Urdu for the benefit of our womenfolk whose education is sought to be directed 
by us on the present lines which ensure both a study of their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things in gcneial. We do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and wo attach a great importance to 
tho thorough study of our religious books which are in Hindi and Gurmukhi. The 
Government circular ignores all this. We shall thank you to please read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

This evoked a discussion, the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum^ asking if this ‘boycott’ 
was a constitutional method of representation but tlie president deferred consideration 
of the constitutional aspect. 

The Home Member, Sir George Cunningham next introduced tho Punjab Land 
Revenue Front’^er Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill which 
the Council a^eed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 13. The non-official motion 
to circulate the Motor Taxation Bill for public opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 

Sir Abdul Qayum^ Minister, introduced the IJazara Forest Bill which will bo 
circulated for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-official motion. 

6tb. NOVEMBER The Council passed two non-official Bills— the Village Councils 
and Muslim Personal Law Shariat Application Bills and circulated for putec opinion 
the Anti-prostitution Bill and Petty Zamindars' i?i7/ introduced by Nawabzada 

Allahanawaz. 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils of judicial functions 
was defeated by 17 against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day had been before the Council 
for the past two years and aroused acute controversies. 

During interpellations, the Home Member said that the local Government was 
corresponding with tho Government of India on tho subject of subvention, but did 
not disclose the nature of tho correspondence. 
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Tbe hdian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardba'— 29th. July to 1st- August 1935 

The Woiking Committeo met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Babu 
Rajeudra Prasad presided. The following members woio present : — 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, Smt. Sarojiui Naidii, Sri Jamnalal Ba;aj, bii Pattabhi Sitaram- 
ayya, Sn Uangadhar Kao Doshjiando, Sri K. F. Nariman. Sn fhirshottamdas Tandon^ 
Sn Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Alohuu Moitra, Sn Syed Mahmud, Sn 
Jairamdas Dauiatram, Sn J. B. Kripalani. 

Sri Bhulabhai ,1. Dosai, Sn Govmd Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Ratyamurti and Sri Shankar 
Kao Deo attended the mooting by invitation. 

The minutes of tiie last meeting held at Jubbulporo on April 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
wore confirmed. 


1 — Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Syt. Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. I. C. C. 

11 — Bank account of A. 1. C. C. 

Kosoived that the account of A. I. C. C. at Allahabad bo opened with the Panjab 
National Bank in the name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by tlio President Babu liajendara Prasod and the working General 
Secretary, Aoharya J. B. Kripalani, jointly and severally. 

HI — Statementi of Accounts 

The Statement of oflico accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

lV~Accounts of 1932—34 

The Committeo also passed tlio audited accouns of the A. I. C. C. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 10;i4. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bliawan Board of Manage- 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V— Claim of the Gujrat P, C. C. 

The Committee passed the following resolution:— 

Having considered the circumstances and the corrcsjiondence with different parties 
and conversations between the President and the parties concerned,— resolved mat Rs. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P. C. C. as loan to the A. I. C. C. be repaid. 

VI — Dues from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 
amounting to Rs. 3,325-4-10, resolved tliat in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. C. C. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one lump 
sum, the Working Commiteo will be prepared to consider payment m annual instal- 
ments of Rs. 300, the first instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935. 

Vll— Provincial Subicriptiont 

Considered the telepams received from Bombay, Utkal, and other P. C. Cs regard- 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions,— 

Resolved that the date be extended to 15th August, 1935 and the Committees in 
default bo asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulporo meeting of the Working Committee. 

VIH— Detenus* Familet Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make en<juiriea and 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers necea- 
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sary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. 1. C. C. is authorised to make payments in accordance with such recommenda- 
tions from the fund ooUeoted for the purpose. 

IX— Change of Headquarter! 

Read the application of the Berar P. C. C. for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Atola, — 

Itesolved that the proposed change bo sanctioned. 

X — Central Calcutta Congres! Committee Dispute 

Considered the reprosentatioii of the Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congiess Committe, — 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt M S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by th(' Working Committee at its sitting lield on .lulv 28 and 29, 19M to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay tne Congress oiganisation in 
Bengal, and further m view of the fact that the Central (Calcutta Congie.ss Committee 
set up under his dwusion has been functioning since iSeptember, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing airangements. 

The Il'orkuig Committee further resolves that tlio action taken by the Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. C C. calling upon the Central (’'alciitta 
Congre'^s C'nnniiiteo to deposit all ajiplication form, the receipts and membership foes 
is set a.ad(‘ and the Committee sot up under Syt. Ancy’s award shall continue to 
function tdl a fiosli election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Kooiganisaiion Sub-Committee 
should haie taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt. Aney and taking ad iniertm action. 

XI — Later Proceedings 

Tho Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject, 

Xll — Enrolment of Members in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at oetween Shri S. N Roy 
and Syt Surendia Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P. (k C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the distiicts concerned along with the list of 
members within a foitnight. 

XllI — Conftitution of Mahakoifaal P. C. C. 

Read Syt. K. F. Naiiman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Maliak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adojdion of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed ivas not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the President of the Mahakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting foi cousidering aud adopting tho provincial constitution and submit the 
same to tlie AVorking Committee after it has been duly jiassed by tho P. C. U. 

XIV — Jubbulpore Town Congrett Committee Dispute 

Considoied the report of Syt. K. F, Nariman on the Jubbulpore T. U. C. dispute. 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt. K. F. Nariman, resolved that tho objections to 
the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Comnntteu are invalid, and Uiercfore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function. 

XV — Khandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of ISyt. K. F. Nariman on the Khandwa District Congrew 
Committee election dispute, — 

Resolved that agreeing with his finding the election of the Khandwa D. C. C. it 
upheld and the existing D. C. C. of Khanuwa shall continue to function. 

XVI— Guntur Congress Committee Diaputa 

Read the report of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 
ment signed by 8yt. Konda Venkatapayya and byt. N, V. L. Narasimha Ran and a 
letter from Syt. 8. Sivaswamy withdrawing the complaint,— 

Resolved that these be recorded. 
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XVll— Congrett OrganUation In Madras City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra P. C. Cs. on the controversy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question be referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

XVIIl— Berar P. C C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference forwarded 
by the Berar P. C. C. recommending tho formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Concress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoshal for the purpose of 
running council elections,— 

Resolved that the samo be sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX — Peaaant’a Sub*Committee 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Rajendra Pra.sa^ Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Byt. Purshottamdas Tandon with Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to keep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantry of 
the country ana from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon. 

XX — Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt Jairamdas Daiilatram, Syt. 
K. F. Nariman and Syt. Shankerlal Banker be mipointed with Byt, Jairamdas Daulatram 
as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and from time 
to time to report to and advise the Working Committee thereon. 

XXI — Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the President in forming a 
Central Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief, Tho Committee 
thanks all tliose who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the public to appeals for funds. 

The Working Committee wJiilo recognizing the efforts made by the authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye-witnesses official and non-official that many persons 
under the debris could have been rescued if the digging operations had been under- 
t^on on an adeq^uate scale and not stoppo<l after two days and if the offered help 
from the public had not been rtdected. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of officials and non-officials to ennuire into tho allegation made by 
the public and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; piz., 

1. that the statement made on behalf of tho government when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation in Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that they uujustifiably turned away such profferred assistance \ 

3. tliat they ought to have recruited available assistance from neiglibouring areas 
to cope properly with the emergency ; 

4. that wnilst every European resident of the affected oi'ea was accounted 

no adequate attempt was made in respect of the Indian residents and there was sizitilar 
disorinunation between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, relief and 
salvage. * ‘ 

*[Note Shri Shankerlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to he a member of 
the Committee due to his pre-occupations, Acharya J. B. Kripalani was iq>pointed 
bp the President to act in nis pUc^ The Labour Sub-Committea at its meeting held 
in .^mbay on August 6, 1936 appointed Shri J. B. EripsJani as it convener. ]• . 
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XXll->Congrett Jubilee 

Resolved that the fifteenth annivesary of the Congress be observed in a fitting man- 
ner on the day the Congress met for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose the 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a sub-committee for 
drawing up the programme for the occasion : — 

Syt Rajendra Prosad, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Syt. Oovind 
Ballaoh Pant, Syt. Jairamdas Daulatrara, and Acharya J. B. Knpalani. 

XXIII — Hiftory of the Congreit 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of tho manuscripts 
of tho History of the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

XXI V— Offices under the New Constitution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to the !wcep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any aecision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over ’“or the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV — Indian States 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its rescJlutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on belialf of the people of 
the States to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of tho Congress vrith 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

The Indian National Congres.s recognises that the people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swarid no less than tho people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establishment of 
representative responsible government in the States and lias in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and tho Piess to their people, but has also pledged to tho 
States people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible govoruraent By that declaration and oy 
that pledge tho Congress stands. The Congress feels that oven in their own 
interests the Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible government within their States carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

It should be undei stood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 
on that struggle within tho States must neces.sarily fall on the States people them- 
selves. The Ckingress can exorcise moral and friendly inftuence upon tlie States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the 
British, the Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible. In the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress in often 
forgotten. Indeed any other policy will defeat tho common purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the govern- 
ment of India Biil which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
Indian Federation. The Congress has more then once categorically rejected the 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 

expression of the will of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
the scheme in any particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 

Congress policy. 

At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure tho people of the States 
mat the Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to 

buy the support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unooui- 

the rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict 
With their true interests. 
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XXVl~Provl<lent Fund Rules for A. I. C. C. Staff 

With a view to having a provident fund for tho emplojrees in the 
office of tho All India Congress Committoe, tho Working Committeo adopts tho 
following rules : — 

1. Every full time oraployoo shall contribute one anna *in the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an aooonnt will bo opened in some bank. 
Tho deduction of this amount shall bo made at tho time tho monthly salary bill 
is prepared. 

2. Tho A. I. C. C. shall make contribution to tho deposit account of 
each employed month by month at tho rate of ono anna In tho rupee on 
the salary. 

3. Persons employed tomijorarily sliall not como under tho operation of 
this scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom ho desires that tho amount be 
paid in case of liis death. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at tho credit of any 
employee may bo withdrawn on his ceasing to be an omployoo of tho A. I. C. 
C. subject to provisions m rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 herounder. 

6. A temporary advauco, not ordinarily exceeding throe month’s pay, may bo 
allowed to an employee fiom tho sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
Ooneral Secretary, provided tlic sum so proposed to be advanced shall bo equal to or 
loss than half the amount iiaid by tiic employee so far towards his sharo of the Fund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent. 

Tho following may bo considored as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances 

fa) illness of cranloyec or any member of his family, 

(b) marriages ana funerals, 

(c) any special educational roquirement of employee’s children. 

7. Advances will bo recovered at tho disci etion of tho General Secretary in instal- 
ments by monthly deductions from tho salary. 

8. In the event of an employ oo owing a sura of money to tho A. I. C. C. tho 
General Secretary will have tho right to deduct this sum of money from the provident 
fund of tho employee. 

9. An employee leaving before tho completion of his five years of service shall bo 
entitled only to His share of contribution to tho provident fund and interest thereon. 

10. If tiio services of an oraeloyee are terminated for no fault of lus, he shall be 
entitled to tho whole amount of nis provident fund, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of di.smissul owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not be entitled to 
receive any portion of tlio provident fund. 

13. Tho clause relating to five years service sliall not apply in tho case of em- 
ployees who may have comijletod their five years of service in tho A. I. C. C. before 
tlie date of oneration of the present scheme. 

14. Tho aooisioii of tho Working Committee of the Congress regarding negligence, 
inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out of these rules shall be final. 

15. The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amend tho rules 
relating to tho Provident Fund in their absolute discretion, 

XXVll-Leave Rulet for A. I. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of the staff will get ono month’s privilege leave witli full pay 
for every completed eleven months of service. 

2. If a member does not avail of this leave, tho same can accumulate for two 
years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse. 

3. Members of the staff will also got 10 days casual leave, which may not bo com- 
bined with tho privilege or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be .included in the 
leave but when they fall in the middle of the leave, they will be so included. 

5. Members will also got fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay in the year. 

6. If tho privilogo leave is availed of for reasons of health, the fifteen days of sick 
loave on half-pay may be combined with it. 
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7. Any leave beyond this shall be without allowance unless under special circums- 
tance to be decided upon in each individual case by the Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary. 

8 The leave mentioned in these rules will not inchido Sundays or other general 
holidays except wdien they fall within the period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will be made by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will be 
hung up in the office for the infoimation of tlie staff 

9. Members can only avail tliemselves of leave subject to the requirements of the 
office, and Avill not be entitled to demand it as of iiglit. 

10. All leave mentioned lie re shall bo unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Seciotary. 

XXVIII — Pune Ceilectiont in Maharashtra 

In view of tlio woik in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 per cent due to the A. I. C. C. office out of the President’s Purse collec- 
tion made in Maharashtra. 


Labour Sob-Comininee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour ranks has boon taken at a 
joint conference of representatives of the All India Tiade Piiion Congress and National 
Trade rnion Federation hold leoently at Pombay by the formation of an All-lndia 
Liibour Board consisting of equal nurnhci of representative Jiuboui organisations. Mr. 
V. V. Giri has been ajinointed Ih’osident and Mr. K S Kuikar, General Seciotary of 
the new Beard. It wilt be the task of the Board to continue in the effoits for unity 
and to carry on day to day work for the amelioration of condition of the woikiug 
classes. 

The joint conference of the two Labour organisations passed icsoJutions declaring 
the pieseiit Government of India A"t as more retiograde and reactionary than the J. 
P. C. Report and as being conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. The 
j epi e.sentat ion given to laboui, according to the conference, was utteily inadequate, 
and HI as much as the Act licld out no pro'^pect to tlio Indian masses and woiking 
classes of seonring an adequate and eireetivo voice and coutiol in the legislatures and 
the administration of tlio country, it was luiaccoptahle. 

The lonfoiencc vicn\od vith alarm the dejdorable plight to which the industrial 
voikois of India liad been reduced by methods of lationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut and ictjcnchmeiit adopted bv cinplojcrs. The conference therefore recommended 
to tlie Joint Laboiii Bout a (o t-ihe stcps*^to increase the oiganised strength of workers 
and chock the eini)loyeis’ teiidencios to effect wage-cuts. 

It was of ojnniou that tlic question of protection to indu.strics should bo re- 
opened and a detailed inquiiy into tiie re.sults of i)iotection ^o far given to various nidus 
tiles should be Iield in oider to IjihI outiw/er alia whether the giant of j)rotection had im- 
pioved the workers’ standard of life or eiealed moio employment. The enquiry should also 
consider vlietlicr the continuance of piotection should not ho made dependent on those 
industries adopting a satisfactory standard of w'agos and other woiking conditions. 

It was also of opinion tliat a ininimnm wago-lixiug legislation bo introduced par- 
ticularly for sheltered industries and tho.se other industries wdierc workers’ organisation 
do not exist or are too weak to resist employers’ attacks on their standard of life. 
The conference condemned the present lopressive policy of Government particularly the 
use of emergency poweis and such other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. The conference recommended the Joint Labour Board to take effective 
steps to protect those w^ho fall victims to such repression. 

The conference view'ed with alarm the growing unemployment and urged that im- 
mediate steps be taken to inci-ease employment by the adoption of suitable schemes 
and urged the Government of India to introduce unomployraont insurance and health 
insurance schemes and to introduce 40 hours week in all industries. 

The conference condemned the attitude of the Biitish Labour Party towards the 
omploymeut of Indiau seamen in Britisb -owned steamers. 
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Camp Wardha 
Au;?ust 1, 1935 

Dear Mr. Rnikar, 

I pliidod tlin momorandam you jjavc mo before the VVorkin:^" Committee for its con- 
sideration and I may stabj slioitly the result of tiio discussion. 

You will i(‘(;ollLM;t that the A I C. C. ni<oid**d the rovjiution of protost at Jiildml- 
pore H^'ain.st the repressixe policy of tho Govei iimmit a^^aiiist Coii;<ies.s and labour 
or^'anisations. 

Jt is felt that it is unni*<!e')Sa!y to observe a day of juotest Tho Con;,TtS'> has not 
done so in respect of the ban A\hich still persists a^Mirist man\ of its own ol^^anl^a1lons. 
Now that a nurnher of Com^nessinen an* in the \hsembly it wouM be best if you could 
eollect all relevant infoimation and place it at the disposal of the Congioss l‘.ii liam'Ui- 
tary I*aity in the Assembly, and 1 have no doubt they \\jll make such use of it as is 
possibli* ih raiun^^ a pi otest the] e. This is what has been done legarding the Cori- 
fjress oi^^amsatioiis undei the ban. 

(In the question of the K'jection of the new constitution the Coni,u’ess lias already 
jias.sod a resolution and will tak'* stiqis for implernenun^' it when the time comes. As 
repirds jiro^^rarnine a;,niinst wai, tho matter may he cousidmed when occasion aiises 
and tho Coni^ress Committee deteiraines its own line of action 

Cn the Le^nslative pro/:iamme for tho anielioralion of the conditions of lahoiii, I 
liave no deuht the Compress J’aitv in the Assembly will alua\s be prepaiod to con- 
sider and give its support to all fegislation not inconsistent with the Congress View- 
point. 

You told me that tho Congress Party m the Assembly did not supiiort Mr 
.loshTs leselutien legaidint,' unemplo\ment iiisuianee m the A^sernldy I have 
made enquines and I un<leT stand that there was no 'resolution by Mr. Joshi hut 
that tlieie wMs an aim'ndment by him to a lesolution by the Government, and 
that the Congiess Party suj)[)orted Mr Joslu’s amendmtmt which was carried hy 

ihe casting vote oi the* Piesident, but that the amended lesolution was lost hy a 

snatch vote of .02 against 53, and in this voting the Congiess Party \oted with 
.Ml. .lo^lii It has also heim conveyed to mo that in all matteis relating to 
labour the Congress Paity has consistently suppoited tho laboui side 

I ma\ st.itis howe\ei\ that tho ('onmass being a national oiganisation and not 
a (da.ss oiganisation. it is not ineonceivahlo that occasions may aiise when Congress 
Mtwv may not tall> with Tia<l(' rnion view and in all such cases the Congress 
will of ejuise take its own lino of action 

Tho Woiking Coinmitteo has ajipointod a sub-committee of Messrs. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K. F Nariman and Shankerlal Banker with Mr. Jairamdas Daula- 
tram as coiivenei to kt‘op in toucli with piobloms affecting industrial labour and 

from time to time to report and advise tho AVorking Committee thereon. 

Tho Working Committee, 1 need hardly assure you, will always w’olcomc co- 

operation from Trade Unions m all matters where joiiit action may be' found possible. 

Y'ouis sincerely, 

Syt. R. S. Ruikar M. A. IJL, B., Ruemuia Pkasad 

President, 

All India Trade Union OongrcBS, 

Walker Road, Naopuk Citt. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEAfBERS 

(Enrolled TUI June 13, 1935 ) 

Acoordinff to tho time-table of the Working Committee^ 13th Juno was the last 
date of enrolment of Congress members entitled to participate in the elections of 
delegates of the Congress to be held on tie 14th of December, 1935, The following 
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figures of total enrolment have been taken from reports received from Provincial 
Congress Committees. Those figures must not bo taken as final. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

18. 
19 
20 . 
21 . 


Province 

Quota of maximum 
members 

Members 

Ajmer 

22,000 

282 

Andhra 

72,000 

45,703 

Assam 

12,500 

2,307 

74,271 

Bihar 

92,500 

Bengal & Surma Valley 

3,62,000 

60,775 

Borar 

10,000 

7,066 

Bombay City 

10,500 

17,317 

Burma 

44, ax) 

700 

a” 

8,500 

11,000 

8,164 

10,000 

Gujarat 

31,000 

24,065 

Earnatak 

52,000 

22,000 

Kerala 

26,500 


Mohakoshal 

41,500 

35,i56 

Ma''ara.stra 

49, OG) 

31,179 

N W. F. R. 

10,500 

’’iinjab 

65,500 

13,i95 

Sind 

31,000 

4,033 

Tamil Nadu 

70,500 

58,894 

United Provinces 

1,50,(XX) 

56,623 

Utkal 

47,500 

6,715 


low, 000 

4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June — August^ 1935 ) 

Some New Chittagong Orders 

The District Magistrate of Chittagong lias inomulgatcd following orders under the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rulos 

“All holders of identity cards issued under the Rules shall not leave the district of 
Chittagong for any destination in Burma witliout the written permission of the District 
Magistrate. 

“All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows 

“In the case of youths arriving by sea at the Chittagong Port to the Superinten- 
dent of Police in person at his office within 12 hours of landing from any vessel. 

“In the case of youths arriving overland via Cox’s Bazar, the Bub Inspector of 
Police, Cox’s Bazar, in j»erson within 24 hours of enteiing the Cox^s Bazar 
sub-division. 

“In tlie case of youths jiroceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superintendent of Police in writing within 24 hours of entering the district and In 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Hindu boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leafleti Proicribed 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 163A I. P. C. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled “Kisan Sroni Sajag Ho” (“Awake, Peasants !”) and another 
Hindi pamphlet “Kisan Kya Karon”— (What are the Peasants to do !”) 

Convictions for Possession of Literature 

Shri Phani Dutta was sentenced on June 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
for having in his possession copies of leaflet entitled “The Joint Manifesto of the All 
India Trade Union CongresB,” 
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Upendra Sidhanta, a student in the Munslii^janj (Dacca), has been sentenced to six 
montfis rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditious literature. 

Throe persons in Faridi)nr (Bengal) were sentenced to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. I. for a Speech 

Shroe Jyotin Roy Nandy was sentenced on Juno 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment by the Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for delivering a spoech on 
February 17 under the auspices of tlio Bengal Youth League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan Guhu has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacca under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenue 

Motilal Banerji of Barisal who had boon interned in Burdwan was sentenced to 
eight months rigoi-ous imprisonment for going beyond tlie boundary of the place of 
internment and attending tlio police station one hour after the apiiointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue 

Ilimangsii Das of Chittagong was sentenced to [five years rigorous imprisonment 
for wiiting a letter without the knowledge of the police in contravention of intern- 
ment rules. 


Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

The activities of tho All-India Villago Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of tho police in Bihar. A confidential enquiry is in progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of tlie Association’s working in tho Villages, tho manner of its 
operation, its effi'ct on tlie masses and the latter’s reaction to tho Association’s pro- 
gramme. Tho Police are also stated to have been asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation has boon asked for in furtherance of tho work of the Association. 

Mifuse of Sec. 144 at Gaya 

Tlic officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cr. P. C. to prevent agitation 
among tho peasants of the district against their disabilities. Swami Saliajanand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by tho a])pIication of this section from 
taking jiart in the Peasants’ Conference at New Ansal. Similaily, B. Anugrah 
Narayan Sinha, Secretary of the Bihar P. C. C., and a member of the Assembly was 
served with notice not to participate in tho Tikari Eaj Koyts’ Conference over which 
he was to have presided. 


Police Interference in Maharashtra 

The Executive Committee of tho Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
tho following among other resolutions at a mooting licld on 14th July, 1935, 

“This meeting expresses its intense disapproval of the unjustifiable interference 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by tho police and advises tho public and 
Confess workers to carry on vigorously tho enrolment of Congress members without 
minding the police behaviour.” 

Tho resolution was duo to tho fact that tho autJiorities 'have been {lursuing a policy 
of harassment witli a view to prevent tho growth of tlie Congress organisation. Apart 
from securities demanded from vernacular papers like tlio “Locasatta” and tho 
“Rashtratoj”, the police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
bers. Enquiries which amounted almost to narassmont are reported to have been 
made about tlio visit of the Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
the expenses of reception of the President have been noted. 

For Honouring the Congresi President 

The Man^ement of the Lokamanya Public Reading Room of Nandgaon in the 
Nasik district has been asked by the Collector of the District to aho>N cause N^h^ 
the reristration of the institution should not be cancelled for presentinc an. 
ol ^ewiome hi the Pxesihent oi the Gongtess Auiing his \isit to tne p\ace vn June \afet. 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

The Punjab Government Jiave declared on Auf'iist 10 the Labour Rofsoaroh Society 
of Lahoie, its committees, .siib-committocs and branches to bo unlawful associations 
within the moaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 

Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of jilacos wore searched 
in Ijahore and certain napors and books were seized. The Rcsoaich Society now 
deL'lared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shri R S Ruikar, President of the Ali-Iiidia Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief 1‘rcsidenoy Magistrate of (kileiilta to one year’s ligorqus 
inipiisoninent under Section 124-A (Sedition) I P. C. for a speech dchvoied bv him 
during the last Calcutta session of the Trade Union Congiess in April, lie tiled an 
aj)])eal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The ofTiei* of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was soarehod on August 15 in 
quest of ohjof'tionablo htei'ature. The seateh lasted about an hour, but nothing 
inenIni^.a(^'' was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

The Editor and juiblishor of the “Mazdur Duma”, a labour weekly in Cakuitta, 
was asked to deposit a security of Ks. 1000 under the Indian Pi ess (Emeigeiiey 
Foweib) Act for publication of artudes in connection with the grievances of tho 
dehnus and tho (iovernmout notification declaring scweial labour organisations in 
Ca]eut%a illegal. 

“Prabhatham”, a Malayara weekly, edited by Mr. Rankaran Namboodiripad was 
asked to turnish a security of Rs." 2,000 Tho " jiajior has in eonsequeuco cf'Used 
publication 

Tho “Kistna Patiika”, tho laigost circulated Ttdugii weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as securitv foi publishing an aitiele crihcdbing the Goveinraoiit ban 
oil f\)ngresbmen entering the C,}uetta eaithquako area. 

Notices were served on August 15 on Dr. PaiuU'kar demanding a security of 
Rs. 1000 as publisher of tho weekly “Sakai” and a kecpei of the Sakai Pi css under 
the Emeigeney Powers Act fo” the* publication of an article undoi the caption “AVhy 
Loan slioiild be a Puideu on lie* Indians” m the issue of llili duly last 

A notice has lieeii served on Mr. S. R Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraha Pi ess 
in Poona (dt^. demanding a seeuiity of Ks. 2,(J00 undei the I’ress Act to lx* paid 
before August 26, in eonneetioii with the puhlu'ation by tlie press of a eollectioii of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Ainalner (West Khaiidcsh), 

A becuiity of Rs. 1000 has been demanded fiom a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(f^ind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that apjieared in tho issue of 
duly 15 

Notices have been served on the printer and publisher of Dhiiiamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of tho Indian Exiiress Press demanding security of Rs. 2, OCX) each 
in connection with the publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in tho issue of 
Dhinainani dated Juno 19. 

A notice under section .'1 of tho Indian Press (Emergenc-y Powers) Act of 1931 has 
boon served on Mr. M. V. Rao, proprietor of the Ihimakiishna Pimting "Woiks, Totiah. 
demanding a soeurity of Ks. 1,000 for publishing a Telugu book ciitiilod “Atma Tyagd, 
a life sketch of lato Jatiii Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in I^ahoro after 

Protest of Indian Journalists 

The following are among the resolutions passed by tho All-India Journalists’ 
Conference held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under tho presidency of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintomani, Editor of tho Leader^ Allahabad 

1. Freedom of the Press “The All-India Jonrnalists’ Conference is gravely 
concerned by the reported intention of the Coveinment of India to renew the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 which included the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act 1931 in a more objectionable form. Tho conference is emphatically of opinion 
that these acts of 1931 and 1932 as well as the Indian States Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incompatible with the legitimate freedom of the Press and the fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hese acts should 
any longer be retained on the statute book.” 

“This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emorgoucy Powers in any shape or 
form.” 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal “The All India Journalists’ Conference strongly 
objects to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
whicli in varioiLS ways the freeraom of the press lias been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer. The Conference urges tlie immediate abolition of 
the censorship.” 

3 . Anti-India Propaganda Abroad : — “This Conference places on record its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well-organised 
publicity campaign on Indian aftairs abroad.’^ 

Press Ordinance In Bengal 

Mr. R. N. Roid, Homo Member, said in the Bengal Council that the number of 
news-papers and presses from which security had been demanded under tho Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1931 wore 40 in 19.32 ;‘21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. Tho 
security deposited amounted to Ks. 45,800 while tho deposits forfeited were Rs. 1,800. 

Books Proscribed 

Tho Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bangali 
Jatm Das” ( Jatin Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two dilTorcnt judgments tho High Court of Cahnitta suspended two lawyers 
from practi(jo for participation in tho last civil disobedionco movement These wiiro 
Narcndra Nath Dev, who had been practising at Sylhot and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
idoader of Kalna. Dt. Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a nucstion in tho Bengal Council Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member, stated 
that there were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal conviided of offenoes connec- 
ted with ten onsm. Two sucli prisoncis died there in May, 1923. They were allowed 
interviews once in three months. 


Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons are estimated to have been rendered homeless as a result of 
the floods in Biinlwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of R.s. 2,052 belonging to the I?ece})tion Committee of tho Karachi Con- 
gress having beim claimed by Dr Choithram, President of the ('ommittee, t)io Govern- 
ment d(‘cliru*d to return the amount on tho ground that aciiording to tlieir informa- 
tion the amount would have boon used by tho Sind P. C. C in tho ]>rosecution of tliu 
civil disobedieiico movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party in the Assembly 

A Committee with Shri Mohanlal Saksena as oonvoncr was appointed by tho 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into tho question of repression in 
Bengal. Bhri Mohanlal Saksena had in connection with this onquiiy some corres- 
pondence with Mr. 0. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to tlie Government of Bengal, which 
IS given below 
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The Chief Secretahy, 

Government of Bengal, Darjeeling 

Dear Sir, 

Poihaps you are aware that the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of memoors of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon tho administration of repressive laws in Bengal. The immediate need for the 
appointment of the committee arose from' tho fact that wliilo on the one hand reports 
were received from authentic sources of haiassmont of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by uniustified and harsh orders lostricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to the people during the course of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, caused during numerous house searches, of the ruthless manner 
ill which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detenus which 
rocoivou inadequate or no allowances from the Government for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts wore brought to the notice of tho Government by 
means of interpellations they met with cryptic or evasive answers. 

In view of tho aforesaid refiorts and the unresponsive attitude of tho Government 
the Congresr Pa -'y in tho Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any fuither action 
in the raattei 

On tho 22nd April on behalf of the committee I issued a questionnaire wliich has 
been pubh'shed in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to you 
or to any other Government official not because the committee desired to collect only 
one-sided infoimation as lias boon made out in the circular rtq>ortod to Iiave been 
issued by tho Goveinmeut of India, but because I felt it premature to invito the 
Government at this stage to jilace their case before tho committee. As will appear 
from tho following extract from my forwarding letter, the committee has all along 
been anxious to got authentic information that can boar scrutiny and examination 

“The committee is anxious to have the most reliable information that can boar 
scrutiny and examination. It is tlierefore desirable that information should bo care- 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should bo scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friends should take up the responsibility for supplying 
the information as per questionnaire regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that information should bo submitted on whtch there is comjilcto 
agreement.” 

True, the questionnaire w'as sent in tho first instance only to the Congress Committee 
as that was the only agency which could be expected to co-onoratn ungrudgingly with 
the committee ; but it did not moan that others, individuals or public bodies', were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidciico before the committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the questionnaric was given to the Press. 

As regards the Government tho committee will simply he glad to rocuive its co- 
ojioration. If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, tlio com- 
mittco I think, will have no objection either to sending to tho Oovernmont district- 
wise information as it is received and has been sifted by tho oomraittcG, or to sending 
it wholesale after all tlie information has been collected and sifted. 

In any case, I would request you to kindly Jet me know the attitude tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal is going to take regarding the aforesaid committee. 

I am sending herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter for tho informa- 
tion of the Government. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mohanlal Saeseha. 

Reply of Bengal Government 


Sii, 

I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. Juno 1935, on the subject of tho 
committee which has been appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly 
to enquire and report upon the administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’— a term 
which is jiresumably intended to comprise tho various laws passed by the Local 
Legislature during recent years for tho purpose of assisting the Executive Oovormftent 
in their task of combating terrorism. You request mo to let you know tho attitude 
the Government of Bengal are going to take up regarding tho committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform you that, in the considered opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to bo a source of 
encouragornoiit to those terrorist loaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, tlieroforo, will not give any countenance to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
0. P. Hoao, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Shri Mohanlal Saksena*t Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in duo roceijit of your letter No. 1489 P. D. dated the 22nd Juno, 1935. 

1 am really surprised at the view the Bengal Government has taken regarding the 
committee apiioiiitod by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and I must emj/hatically rehite the insinuation contained 
in youi letter. I would fuither request you kindly to point out anything done by 
t!io" committee or its memliors that would warrant the inference diawn by tlie Govern- 
mmit tliat the committee lias been i»romptod by a spirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the otlier hand 1 maintain that while the Congress and the 
Congiess i‘aity in tho Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all liarassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to tho innocent victims of (iovernment’s policy of 
whole-sale repiossioii iii Iksigal, still nothing has been further from their intentions 
than to do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

Tho polii'V of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non- violence. I think in its own way it has done much 
to check tile growth of terrorism, whether tho Government may recognise it or not, 
hut it does not nii'an that it must theieforo support the Government wdiatover it does 
to siijipross ten 01 ism 

Pei haps you are also awaio that tho Congress has from tho very beginning stood 
and worked for tliu dt*cIaiation of fundamental rights, including tho one by wdiich no 
ono shall be depnvi'd of his lihoity without trial before a coiiit of law, aiul the Con- 
gress Paity ill tin* Assembly wouU'l have failed m its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial of over 2500 youiigmen for an indefinite peiiod, and also reports of harass- 
ment of poaci'ful citizens in otlu'r ways, it had not taken steps to asceitain tlie true 
state of alfaiis in Bengal wutli a view' to devise ways and means to secure redress for 
these unfortunate sufferers 

I do not see wdiy the (h)veiiiraent shou'd regard the eommittoc wutli suspicion, for 
I am sure it can neVer he tJie intention of the Oovcrmnmt tliat even jieaceful and 
legitimate polilicjal activities should bo suppressed or innocent persons should be made 
to suffer, and tlujreforc I think tliat the Government \vould have been better advised 
if it liad seen its wav toio-operato with our committee in its work. 

In view of what 1 have wuittcn above, 1 still hope the Government will bo able 
to revise its attitudi' towairds the committee. 

In any case, 1 trust, you will have no objection to my publishing tlie corres- 
pondenco. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mohanlal Bakseua 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Doar Sir, 

I am directed to acknowModge receipt of your letter dated 27th Juno, 1935 in 
which you express tJie Jiopo tliat tho Goveriinient of Bengal will bo alilo to revise 
the attitude they liave adopted towards tho committee appointed by tho Congress 
Party in tho Legislative Assembly to mako certain enquiries in Bengal. You also 
enquire whether tlio local Govornraont have any objection to tho publication of 
tliis coiTospondeuce. 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
of your letter tho Government of Bengal find themeselves unable to modify tho 
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views which T have already conveyed you in my letter No. 1489, P. D. dated 
22ud June. They have no objection to tlie publication of the correspondence. 

0. P. Ilooo, 

Chief Secretai’y 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlai Saksena 

The District Magistrate of Tipporah (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt. 
Saksena on his arrival at Chandpiir on way to Comilla (Bengal). 

“Whereas it is against public interest that you should enter any place in Tipperah 
district, or remain there 1 direct you under Section 1 of IG-A Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1031, not to embaik or land at Cliandpur. 1 further direct 
you to go back within 12 hours and not to retuin to the afoiesaid place within one 
month. P'ailure to comply with above order will be piiiiibhable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, oi fine, or both.” 

On receipt of the above Older Sliri Mohanlai Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Chandpur. In a statement to tho J’ress he said 

“TiiO Committee (of Enquiry) has received information on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of tlie districts and although iiengal members of tho committee could 
have easily voritied it as it relates to their constituencies, it w'as considered desirable 
that membei'^ of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 

i uirpose of veiitication aud also acquainting tliemsolvcs with conditions obiaiuiug in 
iengal. But the Bengal (jovoriimeiit iii its wi.sdom thought lit to fiiistiate that })lan. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that are being placed in its wuiy, the committee shall 
not be deteried from carrying on its task, and tJie report of tlie committee is expected 
to be leady^before the next session of the Assembly.” 

Documentf connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C. 1. D. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 yiiii Ilaiinada Chattel ji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P. C. C. with the task of tabulating tlio mass of 
evidence and information lelatmg tho detenus, theii families and thcl woiking of tlio 
repressive jiolicy of the Coveinment of Bengal, aud seizi'd all ilocuiimiits in liis 
possession These documents W'ero collected m couiiectiou wuth tho Enquiiy Ccmmittee 
appointed by the Congiess Party in the Assembly. 


TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Crore Railed in 1921 was spent 

Although it is over fourteen years now tliat tiio Congiess laised a croro of rupees 
for the All India Tilak Memorial Fund, people not in toucli with events occasionally 
write to enquiie Jiow the croic was spent. TIkmc is a false impression which luCs 
persisted all these yeais that tins croie was collected at one particular place. The 
defiled audited statements and accounts of the All India Congress Committee for 
1921 and 1922 aie out of pimt and will bo .soon repiinted But the following state- 
ment m populai form prepaicd and published on )*ehalf of tho Woi king Committee 
by tho (General SoeretaiJos in Apiil, 1924 is givf*n licie for piihhe infor/nafiou. The 
corrections made by the (hmeral Necretaiies in tlnsr suhseqiiciit statement imblished 
in June, 1924 liavc been incorporated in this statement. 

Congress Finances 

How tho Money collected for the Tilak Memoi'ial Swaiajya Fund 
lias been .spent. 

[The Working Committee of tho All India Congress Committee at a recont meeting 
directed tho General Secretaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about the 
monies collected and spent by the Congie.ss during the iast thioe years. The Secretaries 
beg to issue tlio following statomout in compliance with the above direction ) 

The All India Congress Cominitteo have taken considerable pains to publish detailed 
audited accounts of all collections and exiienditure of the central office aud of tho 
Provincial Congress Committees. None the loss tk.re appears to be considerable mis- 
anprehension and enquiries and occasional lefercaces in the Press indicate that many 
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people are ignorant, of these accounts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent. Mention is freqiu'iitly in.ido of the crore of rupees colleetod in 1921 and there 
appears to bo impros.'.iou that this money was Inmiglit togotlioi at one central place 
and then spent or disliibutod This is riot so. The money colhictod l^y each Provincial 
Congress Commit too was largely koi»t by it and spent in its own piovimje according 
to its needs. A pait of it, however, w*as scut as tlio provincial quota to tho All India 
Congress Committoo 

Audited af'courits of the Tilak Swaiaj Fund of the central office and the different 
provinces together witii the All India Congress Committee’s auditoi’s inspection 
ropoits aio piepared annually and placed hefoie the All India Committee. Those 
accounts and statements for 1921 and 1922 weie published iii book foim and widely 
distributed amongst members and Omgie.ss Committees and tlie Pi ess Similar 
detailed accounts loi 1923 have also been jjrepared They aie being printed and 
as soon as they aie leady they will ho wnlely distiibutod Any person who is 
int(>restod in tliese a(,*cuuiits or desires to "lefor to details shouI<i see these 
punted statements at the office of any Provincial Congiess Committee. Cur object 
Iioie is meielv to give a lougli idea of the Congn‘ss finances to the average person 
who is not well versed m understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or 
inclmatiuii to study the detailed aecount. 

The income of the ('oiigress is jirineipally diii’ivod from the four anna member- 
ship subsci iidiori and fiom donations to the Tdak Memoiial Swarajya Fund. 
Meinbeiship tees are retained in the provinces and aie usually divided betw'een 
tho Ihovineial Committee, tho District Committee and the local Committee. No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committoo. 

The main source of income in tho past has been donations to tho Tilak Memorial 
Hwarajya Fund. Tliese donations w'eio of two kinds : — 


(ionoial Doual4ons — Subseiibod by donors without indicating any specific object 
on wJiich the money was to lie spent. The Piovincial Congiess "Committees had 
til© discretion to spend this money on any ilepaitinont of Congress activity, eg., 
general projiaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, etc. 

(2) S])ecilic (ii ants —These wore ear-marked by donors for particular objects. 
The ear-maiking in some eases wuis geneial as for m.stance for khaddar or 
national education and sometimes it was for a paiticular institution, like a Vhdyapith 
or a national school. In tho latter case the money often w'eut direct to the 
particular institution, or wuis ke[»t by tho local Congress Committee, and did not 
come into the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, w'hich exercised only a 
geneial supervision 


Tho All India Corigre.ss Committee’s quota of the Tilak Sw'arajya Fund collections 
\vas originally fixed iii 1921 a< 25 per cent. {Subsequently in 1922 it was i educed 
to 5 per cent. This quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent, however was only taken 
from tlio general collections and not fiom the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specific oar-rnarkod giants came to tho central fund of the All India Committee. 
They were kept eutiiely either by the Provincial Committee or the local committee 
or as mentioned above, by tlie institution concerned. Details about these specific 
grants can bo seen in the proviiicuU or local accounts. Tlio All India Committee 
could only .supervise or check generally by means of the oxpondituie and accent- 
ing of these funds A great jiait of those .specific items ^vere utiiised for capital 
expenditure, e. g., buildings for schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of eihicational institutions. 

Thus will be seen tliat the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
tho general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers. The remaining 75 nor cent (or 95 per cent) wuis usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed by eacJi iTOvincial Congress Committoo, between the 
District or local committoo and tho Provincial Committee. The recommendation made 
by the Working Committee in 1921 was that, except in tho case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should bo left with tho districts and 25 per coat should go to tho province. 


The major part ot the collections for the Tilak Bwaraja Fund including tho famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to tho report of the auditors a sum of Rupees one crore and thlrteeen 
laos roudily was promised in 1921 and one crore one lac and sixty-four thousand 
were actually collected by the end of 1921. Out of these collections rupees sixty- 
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four lacs and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven 
lacs wore collected for s])ccific ear-niarlvcd items. 

S])ecial mention has to bo made of the city of Bombay. Of tho cpre and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay's contiibution was ncailv thirty eight lacs — twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund mid seventeen lai's lor speeihe ear-marked itoms. 
Out of these thirty-eiglit lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty-tive lacs including t^^o and a half lacs collected and letamed by the Bombay 
Swaraya Sabha for purposes directly connected with the iion-cooperatioii moyemont. 
This sum is exclusive ol tliroo donations totalling ten lacs which were letained by 
the donois. In view of the laige collections in Bombay it ^^as decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be siient in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to bo sjient in accoi dance \\ith tlie recommendations of the All India 
Working Committee and tho Bombay Piovincial Congiess Committee. Trustees were 
ajipointed to deal ’VMth the Bombay collections and in the beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen laes with them out ot tho general collections, besides the eai -marked 
collections. 

The AH India Committee received about thirteen laes from the Piovincial Com- 
mittees in 1921 as then 25 pci cent quota of tin' geneial collections. Nearly Jialf of 
tins amount — six Jac,^ and nine thousand rupees — was given by the All-Jndia Com- 
mittee in the s^“ipe of grants to tho dilTereiit pioviiices foi vaiious puiposcs, o. g., 
spinning anu weaving, lupoes two lacs eiglity-eight thousand ; famine and other nlief, 
rupees ninot.’' ihousaud ; national education, rupees lifty tlunisaiid ; asinanis, ru]»oes 
foity thousand : depressed classes, lupees twcntv-six thousand ; Malabai relief and a 
large* number of unclassified sums, lupees one lac tifteeii thousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 the All India Congrosss Committee had a balame of about seven lacs left. 
The various Provincial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen tliat out of rupees sixty-four laes and tliiity thousand 
collected for tho gencial fund, fifteen lacs were the savings of the Bombay' Provincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thiiieen lacs were held by ilie other Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs weio held by the A 11 -India Congiess Coinmitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty -five laes by the end ol 1921. Thu balaii<;o of 
t-wenty nine and a quarter lacs w’as spent all over India by the All India Committee 
as \vell as the different provincial and local committees m the com sc of tho ycdr in 
tho various activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and 1923 ^he total collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a half lacs wcio for the general fund luid rupees 
sixteen and a half lacs for ear-markod items. As we have mentioned above the All 
India ('ommittee’s quota out of the general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
Tho All India Congress Committee thus only icceivcd about lupeos iimotj -eight 
tliousand as its quota m these two years and the balance icmairicd with and was 
snent by tho provincial and local committees. The Trustees of tlio Tilak Swaiajya 
lund in Bombay made largo grants and Joans amounting to rupees eight and a lialf 
lacs foi khaddar woik. They gave five lacs to the All India khaddai Board and 
iis. 40,000 for kliaddar w'ork in Hyderabad (l)n) They also eai-muiked almost tiio 
entire amount in tlioir possession for various educational and other pin poses. The 
All India Committee has also made a Jaige giant of iiipees six lacs to tho 
All India Khaddar Board, and grants to iiroviiices for vaiious purposes amounting 
to rupees one Jac and a half and loans amounting to rupees fifty-five tliousand. 

At tho end of 1923 tho amount held by tlie All India Congress Committee w^as 
rupees eighty-eight tliousand seven liuudreil and eigliteeii ; hy the Bombay Trustees of 
tho Tilak Swai’ajya Fund was lupoos seven lacs and cloven thousand, (but all this is 
car-marked now) ; and by the vai’ioiis Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
two lacs. The All India Xhaddar Board held lupccs four lacs thirty uino thousand 
five hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in the preceding paragraph do not includo amounts duo 
under loans advanced, etc. Sums totalling Ks 90, COO liuvc been advanced by tho All 
India Congress Committee to the three ITovineial Committees of the United Provinces 
(Ks. 40, (XX)) ; Hindustani Central Provinces (Ks. 35, (XX)) ; and Tamil Nadu (Ks. 15,000). 
Many other minor sums aie also due to the All Imiia Committee on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc. The AH India Khaddar Hoard has also advanced 
considerable sums to various ITovineial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
work. A total sum of rupees six lacs eighty five thousand was ^vanced thus by this 
Boaid by tho end of 1923. This sum included four lacs advanced to the Gujarat 
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Provincial Pommittee ; one lac to tlio Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Karnatak Provincial Congress Committees ; and smaller suras to 
Kcj-ala Rs. 15,000 ; Utkal Ks. 10,000 ; Assam Jts. 10,000 ; and Sind Ks 5,(X)0. 

Thus taking the ligures for the past three years we liave a total income of nearly 
rupees one hundred and twenty live lacs for the Tilak Swaraj y a Fund. Out of this a 
little less than rupees seventy "one lacs were for the general fund and nearly rupees 
fifty four huts foi ear-marked items. (We arc not lierii including the sums received 
for Congiess memheiship and various minor sources of income. As we have stated 
above tile Congress meiuliei siiip fees aio entiiely sjierit in the province or district 
wlieie the ineinhei lesides). These iiipeos seventy one lacs were chiefly spent as 
follows: over tueuty tliieo and a half lakhs for khaddar and over live and three fourth 
lacs foi ediieatioii (both these items are in addition to the ear-marked oxiHpnlituro 
under these heads) Kujiees thirty-two and thiee fouith laes weie s))ent chiefly by 
the I’rovineial Congress ('ommittees and their suboidinate comrnitttM's all over India in 
vaiious Congress activities eg oigaiiisation, famine lelief. Hoods, voluntoeis, lemoval of 
untuiK'habilit y, teinj)eianee, etc The All India Congre.ss Committee received about 
fourteen laes" in all as thinr rpiota diiiiiig the thiee yeais Out of this six lacs weio 
giantcd to the Khiddar Jloaid and most of the balance of ciglit lacs was given back to 
the \aiJoiis pioviiues in the shape of giants 

The chief heails of exjieiidituie duiii'g the last three years have boon khaddar and 
national education. The amount spmit on kliaddar unik Is however laigely represonted 
liy the stocks and other assets field hy the All Iinlia Ahaddar Poaid and the various 
piovineial eomriiittees, National umveisities in (Jujaia*, I'nited Provinces, Punjab, 
Maliaiaslitia, Ihhar, etc. and the numeious national sehoolo all ovei tlie country have 
consumed a huge amount. Paiticulars of othei giants aie given in the published 
a'*eoiints 

We may mention tliat out of lujioes fifty -foui Ues which have bocn givon for 
spei die e.ii-maiked ohjei’t^ lupet's tw’cnty-two k'U’ks are invested m iminovealile pro- 
jieilies, trusts, valuable see.uiities etc. and the income aeciiung from them is spent on 
the ohjeets named 

To those who arc intiMi'sled in further details wo w'ould again recommend a study 
of tile audited statements pubh.shcd hy the All India CongiOftS Committee. 

Ganoadiiar B. T)Ksiirv\Di: 

SaII'U DOIN' KlTClILEW 

.Iaw'ahvrtal Nliiru 

General Societaries, 
ill India Congre.s.s Committee 


Allahabad. 
April :hd, 1921 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An eaithipiake of ajipalhng intensity destioyed the city of Quetta and its neigh- 
bourhood in the early iunirs of the morning of Fnday, the iUst. May, 1935. The des- 
truction of poison ami juopeity caused by tliis calamity was on such a wdiolesalo 
scale that the area was cut oli from the outside woild for a few days. The Police 
foice of the city w'as wiped out and it is estimated that even now'* nearly 20,000 
corjiscs remain Imried under the debris in Quetta city alone. Tlio total mimber of 
deatlis in tJio area is rei>oited to be more than 50,001). Biitish deaths w'ere estimated 
at 200. 

The city w'as scaled under military guard on the 2nd of Juno after, it W'as stated, 
the authorities liad been satisfied that tlioio w'as no possibility of fiirtlier survivors to 
be rescued. The Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to dillerent centres in Sind and 
the Punjab. Admission of private individuals into the area was prohibited from 
Juno 3. 


Report of General Secretaries 

Shri Jairamdas Paulatram and Acliarya Kripalani, General Sccictaries of the Indian 
National Congress, deputed by the President to help the relief operations on behalf of 
the Congress, reported as follows by wii'e to the President 
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“ Public relief at Qiiolta is impossible. Military aiitlioiities disallowed entry to men 
liko Jamslied Mohta Even titlo-liolders aro refused jiermission thoni,di prepared to 
make tlieir own arrani^emmits and not to diaw on local resouicos. Much life and 
piojieity eoulil have been saved and ])osMl)le danirer of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour weie iinpoiled and [iiiblic oilers of co-opoj.ition accepted. Tiio whole popula- 
tion, jnidiidin^^ tiie injured, are hein^ evaeuaK'd Ixiimours are rife about abandon- 
ing excavation and burning the city with pidiol All tuenty thousand lying under 
debris are assumed to be dead after only thiee days. The public feel even now life 
and inoperty can lie saved if iinmediate public co-operalioii sent by Puniab India are 
accepted Public rnt'idin^s in Sind condemned tho attitude of the authontios. Public 
have sent a wiii‘ to tin' Viceioy Possibb* lielp to sick and healthy refugees is being 
given by juihlic bodies at various station.-, in Snid.’! 

President s Statement 

Referring to the above wiie, the Piu^ident issued the followieg statement to the 
Pless •- 


“Fiom mv expeiieiK'O of IJiliai T can nnlie.sitatin/dv say that living per.sons can Vie 
recovered fiem und<'Mieatii tlie debus sevci.il da>s attci tiie bjiiake and, tln'reforo, 
all jinsMl.l,' i lioiis should be made to leseiii' them Tlie attitude of the authoiities in 
jofusmg Jielj) fion leliel oi gani.satiens is wliolly iinintelligiltle. It is v\ eli-khow ii that 
such eg if]j.s ens rendered invalualile seiTiees in J>ihar last yeai and tliese liavo 
hei n aidviio.’i jfMl'«ed 1)\ tJoveinment I cannot understand why they should not bo 
given iac 'ifies to admiiii^ter lelief in (,bi‘‘fta and the afleeted aiea. The suggf'stion 
winch Jhis found cuiiency tliat the devastati*d city should he blown ii|) or burnt down 
appeals to lie so levolting that it is impossibb* to believe tliat it has lieeii smaously put 
foiw.nd hy anv ies]ionsit»le per.son Doing that only six d.iys after the quake, instead 
ol ie-.Linug pel sons hiiiied undci debus, would amount to nothing slioit of minder, 
not to s,.eak of loss of [loperty which can be recovered The ]niblic mind is natiiially 
smionsly agitated I have also appealed to the Viceroy to nermit honalido lelief oi- 
ganisatiuDs to administer relief. I liopo the authorities will give due weight to the 
public feeling in this matter and revise thou doeisiou.'’ 


President's Wire and Government Reply 

Tho following are texts of telegrams that passed Vietw'ceu tho Congress Piosidont 
lunl tlie (Jovornnient of India regaiding tho refusal by (Joveriimoiit of ontiy of boualido 
lelief jiarties to (,hietta 


“Ills Ex'celleriey A^ic(‘roy, Simla. Public greatly agitated ovei refusal lelief parties 
entry CJuetta Diliar experience shows living pei.sons capable being dug out fiom 
debus sevcial days after (piake Earnestly request Your Exi.ellency affoid honalido 
lelief Jiarties ojijioituuity save biiiiod persons and render other relief in Quetta and 
alTeeted area.” 


itajendra Prasad 


Reply 

“Your telegram to ITis Excellency the Viceioy of 5th June, 1035. The reasons 
whith have made it necessary for (Government of India to jivoliibit all private indivi- 
duals going to (,tuetia have been made clear in communique just issued to the Press to 
tlie wJiole of which we invite >oui earnest attention (,’onditions in Quetta aie very 
ditVeient fiom those in JJiliar and arc siieli that every single additional jierson going 
to the aiea adds gieatly to tlie dihiculties of those ‘engaged in lehef ojierations of 
gieal magnitude and danger, (ioveinmcnt have ample lesouioos to deal with situation 
111 Quetta itself Imt those desirous of participating in relief work can render valuable 
assistance by holjiing refugees to lire Punjab or Enid ” 

Homo Department. 


General Secretaries Refused 


S;\t. Jair*amdas Daulatram and Acbarya Knjialani, General Secretaries, also sent a 
wiii' to Ills Excellency tJio Viceroy to be allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to enable to advise the miblic w'ith icgard to help and relief. But 
uqilies identical to tlie one given to the Ih’esideiil were received by the two General 
Secietaiies fiom tho Homo Dcjiartmcnt. 

Demand For An Enquiry 

Ehri Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani sent a ivirc to the President 
indicating the need for a sifting enquiry into tho handling of the situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agitation insisting that Government should unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, Acharya Kripalani questioned tlie 
contention of the Homo Department^ that Government had ample resources to deal 
with tlio situation at Quetta. He said even those who })raised the work of the 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that the men available wore too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entirely duo 
to the difficulty caused by powerful stench, which could have boon overcome, but 
to want of men and other resources. 

lie pointed out that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly due to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every tiain coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded hut until 
June* 5 it was without any medical attendance and was not pjovided with diet for 
the sick. Frantic messages sent hy distracted relatives costing fhousands of ruiiees 
remained undelivered for want of messengeis. All this showed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 

Gandhi** Request Refuted 

Gandhiji’s request by telegram to the Vicr*roy for permission to visit Qiiotta 
was refused on the ground, it wnis rcfioiteJ, that there wuis notliing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similaily. the request of the Congiw, President 
for permission to conduct relief opeiations in villages and the country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfeiture* for Critici*in of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded against four new'spapers under the Press Emergency 
Powers Act for puhhsliiug articles criticising their Quetta policy. 

The Free Press Journal of Bombay lost a seeuiity of Hs, 20000 for jiublieatioii 
of two articles, viz., ‘‘Lives can even now be saved”* (June 7, 193r)) and “Anomalies 
of Quetta Relief” (June 9). Gn demand of a further security of Ks. 20,0(X), the 
journal ceased puhlicatiou. 

A security of Rs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy” 

Another victim of this campaign of forfeitures is the tej of Delhi which has 
lost Ks. 1,000. 

In the fourth case the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
'■^Quami Gazette" to deposit a security of Rs. 3, (XX) on the ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake The effect of these forfeitures w'as that tlie 
Press was practically muzzled so far* as the Quetta policy of Government 
W'as concerned, 

Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the prJilic the President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the (^uotta Central Relief Committee consisting 
of the following 

Balm Rajendra Prasad, President, Both Jamiualal Bajaj; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel* 
I’andit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Sir P. C. Kay; Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai; Mr. G. d! 
Birla; Mr. Mathradas Vis.sanji; Dr. Khan Sahib; Mrs. Perm Captain; Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta; Sheikh Ab<lul Majid Sindhi; Diw'an Bahadur Murlidhar ; Seth C. 
Hainraijumani, Dr. Gopicliand Bliargava of Lahore; I^ala Duni Chaiid (Ambala)’ 
S. Sardul Sin^i Caveesher; Maulana Abdul Kadir Kassuri ; Lala Duni Cliand 
(Lahore); Lala DhaUi Ram (Dora Ghazi Khan); Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Dr. 
Choithram (Secretaries). 

In a statement to the press ^ emphasising the nocossity of siudi a Committee 
the President said that tho relief in the ease of Quetta siifterers would have to bo 
extensive and spre^yl over a long time. The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more exponsive work would have to be 
undertaken when things had settled down. Ho did not know wdiothor relief 
ouerations in villages and tho countryside by ^ non-official agency w^oiild bo permitted. 
He would approach the Government for permission, as the rosons for profiibition of 
entry of outsiders into the town of Quetta were obviously not aiipiicable to the 
villages. If such permission was granted a wide field of useful activity would be 
opened by the Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Madras — 15th. & 16lh. October, 1935 

Tho Working Committee met at “Shri Bang,” MyIiii)orc, Madras on October 15 and 
IG, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members weic present 

Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Sliii daraiialal Bajaj, Sliri Pattabhi 
Sitaramavya, Shri Gangadliar Kao Deshpande, Shi i K. F. Nariman, Shri Surendra 
Mohan Mditra, Shri Jairamdas Daulatiam. Sim J. B. Kiipalani 

The minutes of the last meeting were eonlirmed. Statements of ollico accounts 
from July 1935 to September 1935 weie placed before the mei'ting and })assed. 

“Hiitory of the Congreit" and other Publicationi 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. GXlQt) for the printing and publication of the 
English edition of the ‘‘History of the Congress” by T)r Pattal>bi Silaiama>Na ainl 
Rs. 1,0(J0 for the printing and pubhoutioii of biocliures in connection wltli the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited account of tho Itcception Committee of the foity-iM';hth session of tie* 
Congress held in Bombay wore plaiJcd before the Committee 

The Committee passed the follo\\mg lesoliitious 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindli and the Jhinjah aftei the 
13th. June with the permi.ssion of the President in view ot tlie peeuliui londit.ons 
created by tho Quetta Earthciuake shall be deemed to have heen enrollt'd on or befuie 
the 13th. "June. 

11. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad"' 

In view of the fact tliat tho Provinces of Delhi, Ttkal and Tamilnad have nol setit 
the figures of members belonging to rural and uibau aieas separately as lequircd by 
Article YI of the Constitution and that it is impossihie to allot to" these proMiire^ 
more than the minimum numhor of delegates piovidcd for in Aitule VI (f) (n) in tho 
absence of suon figures, tho Woiking Committee is of opinnm that the defaulting 
provinces should bo called upon to furnish the rcfjnired infoiination within 31st 
October failing which they will not be entitled to send moie than the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 each. 

III. Quota of Subscription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Woiking Committee deplores the attitude of the executive nf the Bengal P.C C 
on the ])aymeut of the provincial suhseriplion and legrets that no choice has heen left 
to it but to enforce the eoiistitutiuii and deku (he rnembeis of the A. I C C. from 
Bengal from attending the next oi any .sub.serpient meetirgs of the A ICC. in tum*^ 
of tho resolution of the Committee passed at Jubbiilpore on A pul and L’G, 1935. 

IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

Considered tho representation received from the Utkal P. U. C 

The Working Committee regiots that it is unable to grant the Utkal P. C. C. any 
exemption from payment of the halanco of its piovincial suhsi'iiption. But in view 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is luepaicd to extend the timi^ and allow 
its members to attend tho A. I. C. C. if the balance of tho (luota is paid before or 
during the meeting. 

V. Quota of Delegates ifrom Bengal 

Resolved that tho President bo authorised to fix Die quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as ho tlimks fit in view of tho complaints received by liirn 
regarding the list of primary members from the Province. 


*The requisite figures from the tlirce provinces having been immediaielv received 
the delegates returnable by them wore allotted. * ’ 
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The Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardha fiom July 29tli to August 
1st, 1935, passed the following two Resolutions Nos. X and XI on the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee dispute 

ItESOLCTION X — CkN'TRAL CALCUTTA C. C. DlSITTE 

“Considered tlio representation of the Dengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee,— 

Resolved that in \ie\v of the fact that Syt. M. 8. Aiiey wrs given comprohousivc 
powers by ttie Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934, to take 
whatever action was necessaiy foi setting up without delay the Congiess organisation 
in llengal, and fuithor in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee set up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
Working Committee sees no reason to distuib tho existing arrangements. 

The AVoikiiig Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Ko-organisa- 
tion 8ub-Coramittee of the llengal V. C. C. calling upon the Cential Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all apj>hcatiou forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and tho Commiltee set u]) under 8yt Aney’s award shall cuutmue to function till a 
fresh ele( tioii takes jilace uiidci the cou.stitution. 

The Woiking Committee regrets to note /that the Ke-orgamsatioii Sub-Committee 
should have takcu upon itself the responsibility of practically setting tisido the decision 
of 8Yt. Aney and taking ad interim action. 

Rlsolution XI— Latter Pkoceedikos 

“The Working Committee hoaid S\t. Naiendra Nath Sen on Cential Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee di^[»ute at gieat length but saw’ no reason to revise Us previous 
deeisiuu on tlic subject." 

The Wuiking Cjiiimittoe regret.s that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. C. 

C instead of gtvmg etleet to the said resolutions passed tiie following resolutions on 
28th. and 29i]i ^ejitember, 1935 and Gth. August, 1935. 

“That in view’ of the representation made bv 8yt. NarouJra Nath Sen of Central 
Calcutta Congiess Committee and S>t. Bhupendra Nath Basu and others of the Soutli 
Calcutta Coiigicc-js Onumittee, -tliis executive council directs tlic Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C. not to hand over the papers and money to the said D. C. C. 

“Regarding the Woiking Committ(*e’s remark expressed m tho last paragrajdi of 
its decision on Central Calcutta I). C. C. the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. is 
of opinion tliat tho findings of tht* Re-orgauisaticu 8ub-Committee w'ero not contrary 
to 8yt, Auey’s decision and the Sub-Committee was quite justified in passing ad interim 
order pending the decision of tiie Working Committee. The Coimeii regrets that the 
Woiking Committee failed to realise tho true import of Uie ad intervn order of the 
Suh-Committee." 

Tho Working Committee is theieforc of oi>inion Jthat tho Exoeutivo Committee of 
tho Bengal P. C. C. has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disoheved the orders 
of this Committee and tlierefore calls upon it to show cause bv the 15th November w’iiy 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Aiticle 12 of the cou.stitution 
and the rules framed thereunder. 


Vil. Burma] 

The Working Committoo assures tlie Burma members of the A. I. C. C. 
that notwithstanding tho constitutional separation of India and Burma the Indian 
National Congress wdll continue to watch with sympathetic intere.sts the political 
situation in Burma and in vuwv of tho impending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and tlie Burmans that they will eontinue to bear towards each otlicr 
the same goodw’ill and friendly relations as nave hitlierto subsisted. 

Vlll. Conttitutioaal Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a Sub-Committoo consisting of tho President, Dr. Pattabhi 
Bitaramayya, 6yt. Jairamdas Daulatram and Aehaiya J. B. Kripalani bo appointed 
to examine tlio now constitution of Uio Congress* in the light of exporicneo gained 
in its working and to report to tho Committoo tlrereou. 

31 
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IX. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Congress 

The Commitfco adopted the following programmo for celebration of the 50th 
anuivorsary of the Congress. 

Ol'FiriAL PnOORAMME 

1. IVobliatpheri to eomrnence before dawn. 

2. Flag-hoisting and salutation H-'\0 A. M. (S T) 

Procession— Afternoon ending in public ine»*tiiig in the evening 

4. Public meeting— Evening 

(a) Handemataram. 

(b) Opening song. 

(e) Pre.sideuF’^ message 

(d) Spi'eehes about Congiess i e , it', liistory, progi*amme, acbiovements etc., 
uptill now. 

5 Tbe day to be devoted to woiks of national servu e illustiuting the construc- 
tive \\oik of the Congiess. 

0 Sde of small national tlugs. 

7. Illumination at night (Note — Theie should be no liiewoiks of any kind, 
\vluitso“-» cl 'I 

B iMieij'stion itdating to items one m more of wlmli ma\ be taken up accoiding 
to the fa •iliti»\s of tlie locality oi inehnation of the oigaiiiseis , -- 
1. Si ’OUTS 
('ll Wiistlmg 
(1)) Imlian games. 

(c) Tournament 
2 Mki \ 

(a) kliadi FAhiljitioii an<l demonstrations 

(b) Village Industries Exhibition and demoiistiation 

(e) Exhibition of otliei S\Na»leshi aitieles in tmms ot the Bombay Congress 
lesolution. 

(d) Kavisainmelan oi Mushaira— subjects to be of national intei ‘st and 
importanct?. 

(e) Music. 

C. Congress Pjopogauda tin ougli suitable litoiature — 

Histur\ of the Congiess aim otliei liteiature bearing upon national problems 

X. Reconititution of Delhi 

licad the letter from the l)clhi P. C C, suggesting reconstitution of the Cougrtsss 
piovinee of Delhi, — 

Ji’ebolvcd that llie mattcj leteired to the Punjab, and I P P. C. Cs foi 
then opinion ” 

XI Settlement Between Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Ci. 

The Committee recoided the tollowing settlement hidween the Stvnetaries of 
the Andhra and Karnatak I' C Cs. legarding the distiiet of liellary. 

“(i) The Taiukas oj \doni, Alin and h’a\‘tdiog shall bi* as befoie under the 
the juiisd/idiun ot the Aiidliia Piomii* lal Congiess l ommiltc**. 

(ii) Tlie ({uestion I’elating to the boiindary disputes shall bo deferred for 

the piesent. 

(ill) For puiposis of elections to the Legi.slatures and Lo(,al Bodies from tho 
Bellary District tlieie shall he a i’ai liaraeutaiy Poaid <‘onsisting of five members, 
two one behalf of the Andiiia aiea and tliree foi the Karnatak area to l>e appointed 
hv the lesjiective J’lnMiicial Congiess Omimittees and it will function in accordance 
vsith the jiolicy and jirogiarnme of tlic Congress. 

(iv) Tiio Oiganiser ot tin? Andhra area in llio Bollary Di.strict may 
continue to Jiold his ofliucs iri iJellaiy Touu till the Bollary Congress Committee 
IS foi mod” 


XII. Date of the next CongreM 

Resolved that the President bo autlioiibed to iix the date of the next session 
of the Congress m con.sultatiou with the Itocoption eommitti>o at Lucknow. 
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XIII. Quota of Delegates for the next Congress 

Rural Urban Rural Urban 


Province 

members 

members 

Total delegates delegates 

Total 

I. Ajmer 


282 

0 

cc 

t >4 


10 

10 

2. Andhra 

30778 

1436S 

45*03 

61 

20 

81 

3. Assam 

2388 

232 

2620 

... 

... 

10 

4. Bihar 

69798 

9007 

78805 

140 

18 

158 

5. Bengal 

... 

... 

... 

... 



6. Berar 

4928 

2130 

7058 

lu 

3 

*3 

7. Bombay 

... 

17262 

17262 


21 

21 

8. Burma 

... 

... 

669 


... 

10 

9. Nagpur 

447b 

3662 

8138 

Q 

3 

12 

10. Delhi 

5097 

3540 

J ?637 

10 

3 

*3 

11. Gujarat 

17 ’,62 

6703 

24065 


12 

47 

12. Karnoiak 

1375b 

7293 

21 C 49 

28 

9 

37 

13. Kerala 

4062 


... 

10 

14. Mahakosal 

I7P8 

8876 

26044 

34 

1 1 

45 

15. Moharashtro 

10577 

11O81 

28258 

33 

1 1 

44 

16. N. W. F. 

... 

... 


... 

10 

jy. Punjab 


6719 

12618 

12 

4 

16 

18. Smdh 

1*5 

3909 

4024 



10 

19. Tam 1 Iliad 

34806 

20 1 98 

55004 

70 

23 

93 

20. U. P. 

39000 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

21. Uikal 

5K2«J 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 

14 

Note -T!i.' 

<'f < al<’ulati'm VUiclo 

VI (i) (ii- IV 

■Al^J 1 

♦he Oui-^titution 

aocordin;; to Im h • 

U’h‘-:aivs fn»rn the urban 

an a in im' 

pIiJMll' L' 

t aiui'jt 

i. \' eed 27 ) 

per eeut of tin* total iiunibor of 
of delegate^ flora Ben^^a! will h** 

dcK*gaU*'> ietuinal>l‘j b\ "li*. 
fixed bv the leal. 

.• pi es 111'. -3. 

The 

quela of 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMHTEE 

Madras — 17th. & 18th. October 1935 
Summary of Proceedings^ 

Tilt* All Iiuii.i CitiiL'ioss Coramittoo nu*t at C*mi;iv>s lluus-*. Mount Rua-l. on 

October 17 and 18, 11)35. Balm liitjcndra I’lasad pleaded Tlio momtn'rs 

were present : > 

Ex -Presidents 

Syt. C. Vijiaiii^havatluiriar, Saidar Yailabhldiai Patel, Sliriinati Saiojini Naidu. 

Elected Members 

Ajmer— 8U. Said Iui.sini * Vndhra— Syt Di 1» Pattablii Sitaiain u >ri. S\t T 
Prakasain. Syt. Konda VtMilutappaya, S\t B Sambamurti, Syt K Naeesw.iia 
Rao, Syt, A, Kaleswara Rao, Syt T* Vis’wauatluini, S\t 15 Bopalaieddi , 
Bihar— Syt. Java Prakash Naraiii, Syt Mahaina\a Pi.isad Sin.:!), Sin Ramlanuk Devi, 
Sardai llarihar Sin^h • Bengal— S)t. Siironiha Mohan Moitia , Boiai - Syt. Briilal 
fiiyani ; Bombay— Syt. K. F. Nariman, Syt. K. M Miinshi, Syt. Yusuf Aleliorully , 
Burma— Syt. U. if. (Iharekhan, Syt. B. if. Dadaehanji , t'.ijiat- S\t. Kanayalal N. 
Debai, Svt. Moral ji R. Desai ; Kafnatak- Syt. G. B Deshpamle, S>t. S- Venkatapa- 
thaiya, i?yt. R. K l>n\akar, Syt. N. S. Ilardikar, Syt G V. lla(likt*ri, Sm. Kamaladevi ; 
Kerala— Syt. P, Rrishnapillay. Syt. E. M. Siuikaran Nainhoodinnad , Alahakoshal — Syt. 
liavishauker Shukla, S\t. Capt. T^al Awadhesh Pratap Sintrh , Maliaiashtra— Syt. S. D. 
Deo, Svt. N. V. Oadt,dl, Syt. 1). K. Gosavi. Syt. A. V Tilak, Syt, CJokulbhai Bhat, Syt. 
B. C. Lagii ; Nagpur— Seth Jaranalal Bajaj ; Punjab— Saidar Sardul Singli Pleader, 


*For dotaiiod proooodings of^tho A. I. 0 . C, See poste. 
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Rardar Oopal Singh Kaumi ; Sindh— Ryt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Swami Oovindanand ; 
Tamil Nad— Syt. R. Ratyamurti, Sra. Riikmini Lakshminati, Ryt. O. Vonkatrongara 
Naidii, Syt. Sripad Shankar, Syt. Gopalaswarai, Syt. K. V. Veukata(jhalan, Ryt. 

Avinashlingam, Ryt. N. Narayauam. Syt. Audikcsavolu Naickcr, Syt. S. Vonkatraman, 
Syt. M. Bliaktavatsalam, U. P.— Aciiarya^ J. B. Knpalaui. 

The following resolutions were passed 

I. Offices under the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 

general provincial elections under the now constitution and the uncertainty of politi- 
cal conditions during tins long pciiod, this ('ommittee is of opinion that it is not 
only promatuie imt also inadvisable and impolitic to come to anv d(‘cision on the 

miestion of accejitance oi non-acceptance of ofliiu) at this stagt; and therefore affirms 
tiio resolution of tiio 'Working ("ommittee j»as&ed at Waidha on tlie subject At tho 
samo time the Committee desires to make it cleai* that it sees no ohjeutioii to tho 
question being discussed in tlio country. 

II. Indian States 

TJiis mooting of tho A. I. C C. adopts tho following declaration of Congress Policy 
on Indiar Rtales issued by tliu AA'oiking Committee from Waidha, dated August 1, 1935. 

[ B'oi tiie text of the declaration See p. 224 ] 

111. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In v’ew of the anti-Indian Propaganda abioad, it is resolved ’tli<it the Working 
Comra’ttoo of the A. L C. C. be authoiised to take sucli action us is projtor and 

feasible to undo the evil. 

IV. Rules of Procedure of A. 1. C. C 

The following Rules of Procedure for the conduct of its business wore adopted by 
tho Committee. 

1. The A. 1. C. C. may be summoned by tho Prcsidimt or tho 'Woiking General 
Secretary with tho previous approval of tlie President to ineid at any jilace withm 
the couiitry and as often as lequiied by tJie Woiking (’ommittee 

2. The notice of a meeting days ' before tho date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may bo summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note As fa: as possiblo the subjects to he discussed at the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C shall be circulated among tho membeis of the A. I. C. C. along witli tho 
notice convening tlie meeting. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of tlie occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. C. C. shall meet on a joint lequisition addressed to the Working 
CommittGo by not Jess than fifteen memhors. •Such requisition shall specify tho purpose 
for ^vhich the rcquisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. C. At "such meeting 
additional items of biismess may bo brought up for eonsideraliou provided duo notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Butinesi etc. 

5. Tn tho order of business tho draft resolution of tlio Working Committee shall 
have priority. 

6. The order of tho rest of tho business of the meeting shall bo settled by tho 
President. 

7. Tho Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions 
other than those of tho Working Committee of wliicli due notice may have been 
given by members of tho A. I. C. C. 

8. Tho order of precedence of rosolutions by private members shall bo determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members sliould reach the office at least seven 
days botore tho mooting. 

10. It shall be in tho discretion of the President to allot tJie time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 
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Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Rosi^cnation from tho A. T. C. 0. shall be placfMl before the President who 
will accent it and declare tho place of the momhor on the A. T C. C. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in tho A. I. 0. C. by death, resi^rnation, removal of a member 
or othorwiso will ho filled up by tho mcmoers of the Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Disputes 

Objections to elections will he dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by tho Provincial Congress Committcies. 

14, Ajipeals will lie to the Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress ('’oramitteos, or against their refusal or failure to give decisions. 

15, Any ap]»eal preferred to tho Working (^ommdtiM) will ordinarilv he decided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accoi dance with Artich* Xl-fh) of the constitution.^ It will 
be open to tho Woiking Committee to dot ide such dispute if it considers it inconve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Aiticl(‘ (XT)-(h) 

If). The decision of the Ebiction Disjmtes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall ho final. 

Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against individuaf members of any Congress Committee will be 
dealt with in the provinces in accorianco with ' rules framed by tho Provincial 
Congresss Committee 

1ft. No subject which can be ordinal ily dealt with by a P C. C. shall he referred 
to tho A I C. C concerned. 

19. Wheio a ib C C refiisis to foiwaid an appeal or representation to the A. I. 
C (' tho aggrieved p<Tson or Committee' shall bo entitli'd to appioach the President 
for order din*cting the P. C C to forward tho saiil app“al or other representation. 
Tlu' Prosi<lent mav after consi<lering tho ropros^mtation pass such order as ho raav 
think fit Tlie P. C C will therefore be hound to cany out the order of the Prcshlont. 

20 All appeal wull ho to tho Wot king Committee against any decision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21. The AVorking Committee will either decide such disputes itself or wull appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the AVorking^ ('oraraitteo 
or of the jicison or pci sons appointed by it, tus tlic case may be, shall be final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 

T 

Acliarya Kripalaiii issued the following statement from Madras on October 17, 1935 
regaiding*the proposed joint meeting of tho Congreb.s LKubour Sub-Committeo and tho 
Ijaboiir Joint Boaid 

“At the instance of Mr. Kuikar. a meeting of the All-Tndia .Joint I.Kabour Board and 
tho Congress liuhour Sub-Committee w’as fixed to be Jield at Madra.s at the time of 
tho Congress Committee and tho A. I. C, C. meetings there. Aftar the mooting was 
fixed Mr. Kuikar sent in his letter of tho 1st October, 1045, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for the meeting. The first item in the agenda was “The funct/ons 
of the Labour Sub-Committeo.” Tiiero were other items. While actnowdedging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Kuikar in my letter of 4th instant that our functions could 
not possibly bo decided by the various Labour Sub-Committoos, for they had already 
been decided for us by our principals, the AVorking Committee, m their resolution 
passed at Wardha ana these were “to keep in touch wutli problems affecting industrial 
labour and from time to time report to and adviso the Avorking Committee thereon.” 

I requested Mr. Kuikar in the same letter to fix no set (formal) agenda and stated that 
we might discuss all things without any formal decision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anything beyond this would bo outside our scope. 

“On my way to AVardha on the 8th instant, I met Mr. Kuikar at Nagpur and wo 
had a talk about these two letters. Mr. Kuikar explained to me that the agenda he had 
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sent was not a sot (formal) agenda, but ho had only suggested thoso' topics for .discus- 
sion. He also told me that ho understood my point of view and tlio limitations under 
which my C'ommittee worked. lie inquired of me as to when ho should roach Madras. 
I told him that wo wore reaching on the evening of the 14th. and if ho reached then 
it would bo all right. 

“On tlie 11th instant, when I was at Wardha 1 road a TTnitod Press message from 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Kuikar \\as not attending the meeting at Madras 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as I read this, 1 wioto to him on -the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that he had even asked when he was to leach Madras. I took this 
opportunity to again assure him that sulqect to the teims of the Working Comraitteo 
lesolution creating the Labour Sub-Committee, wo shall always be hapny to meet 
him and the membcis of the Joint Board and discuss with them all questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. 

“1 reached Ma<lras on the 14th instant. Mr. (Jiri fixed uith me an engagement 
and very kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on the 15th instant, in response 
to a letter addressed to him by Mi. Kuikai on the 9th October written after his 
talk with me at Nagjmr. I sllO^^Vd him all the conespoiidence 1 had with Mr. 
Euikar and al^o 's\nat had apjieaied m the Pi css fiom Nagpui. He agreed with me 
that the ! ist iiem on the agenda <*ouId not possibly by discussed, but that we could 
discuss otlitr subjects in tiie agenda. He also agieed with me that whatever agenda 
wasfixtidwouIdliavcto.be fixed m consultation uitli each othei. But all pai ties 
could, of course, suggest toiiics of discussion. He further said that his Sub-Cora- 
mittoc was in the same nosition -as our Sub-Committee, that it was competent only 
to rcr<ort and that it had no powers to aiiivo at any final decision or take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its jinncipals, narael\, the National 
Trades Union Federatioir and the A. I T. U. C, and the final uocision and all 
action could only be taken by the principal oigauisatioiis. Mi. Bin, liowcvor, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar who weie lu Madias and uho also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Kuikar m his letter of the 9th 

“Mr. Ciiri again met us on the IGtli instant, but without Miss Kara and Mr 
Nimbkar. In the meantime there w’as anothci Pi ess message from Nagpur 
evidently given by Mr. Kuikar to the effect, that it was uudci stood “that Mr. Biri 
does not intend to attend tlio joint meeting of the Congress Labour Kub-Coraraittee 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to bo held in Madias this week. In 
the absence of the agenda Afi Giii feels that no usefu! purpose will be scivod by 
joining the mectiiig ” Mr Uni. however, expressed he had no knowledge of the 
communication ainl it had not been issued at Ins instance Ho told us that Miss 
Kara and Mr. Nimbkar w'eie not coming and if thvy had come ho w'ould liave 
discussed several topics in the agimda with us. But as Mr. Kuikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not like to discuss any topic alone. He, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exchange views.” 

11 

Mr. V. y. Giri, President, All-India Joint Labour .Board issued tho following 
statement to the Pi ess, dated, Madias, October 28, l9o5 

“It IS not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding the failure of these 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arianged m order to discuss matters 
relating to Labour in India. 

Thanks to the members of the Congress Sub-Comraitlec, they are still prepared 
in spite of what has occurred, to meet the Joint i.»abour Board and discuss matters 
in the agenda sent by the Board exccj»t their functions given to them by their 
principals, tho AVorking Committee. 

It IS for the Joint Board to make earliest iopre.sontatious to the Working Committee 
of tho Congress to enlarge the scope of the Sub-Committee so that it might do more 
useful work and be in constant touch with the Joint Bouid whicli represents tho A. I. 
T. U. C. and N. T. U. F. in all agreed matters 

As certain references were made to mo in this controversy in both tho statements 
of Messrs. Kripalani and Kuikar, 1 desire to state ray position without giving any 
offence or attributing any motives to whomsoever. 

As the Piesidcnt of tho Joint Board, I was anxious not to take any part in tho de- 
liberations of this meeting without tho active co-operation of Mr. K. b. Kuikar and his 
colleagues of the Trade Union Congress, for it must bo remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common ^recment between A. I. T. U. C. and 
N. T. U. F. especially as the decisions of the Joint Board can only come into operation 
if they arc agreed to by both sides and not repudiated by cither of these two bodies. 

That being so, tlie first Press statement issued from Nagpur on the 10th made mo 
feel that Mr. Kuikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalani and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda suj)ported by the Joint 
Ijabour Board. Therefore, I fell tliat no useful purjjoso would be served by my attend- 
ing th*’. said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the same. 

I therefore expiossed this to Mr. Uuikar on seeing his first jommunieation in tho 
Piuss and subsoauontly tho letter of Mr. Ruikar dated 9th was received by mo enclo- 
sing a copy of Mr. Kripalani’s letter dated 4th October and saying while ho was of 
tho view ‘^according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to come out of those 
discussions”, lie suggested that myself, Mr. Nimbkar and Miss Maui bon Kara may dis- 
cuss with tho Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Committee. Tlioy fixed an 
engagement for the 15th October. As I found nobody tf) attend tho joint meeting, at 
my reiiuest Mr. Kripalani agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient foi both parties to meet. 

Mr. Ruikar lias not been good enough to communicate to me tlie contents of Mr. 
Kripalani’s letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire mo its contents or even forward a 
copy so far, which in my liumblo view, makes tho position of the Congress Sub- 
Committee more eloai and unambiguous even if the letter of Mr. Kripalani dated 4th 
was not quite explicit. 

Accoiding to nis letter dated PJth October Mr. Kiipalani has written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creating tho Uabour Sub-t’ommittee, we shall be always happy to meet you and mom- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In tlio circumstances. I wonder, wdiy Mr. Ruikar as President of tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still continue to say Hhero was nothing in it (the above 
quoted iettci) to justify any ebange in his oiiginal decision.” 

The Congress is firepaied to discuss any lahoui (luestion and it is for organised 
Jalionr dosii*ing an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babu Rajondra Prasad’s explicit desire in favour of 
mooting between the Joint Ijabour Board and the Congress Sub-Committee and ins 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with tlie Trade Union Movement to tho 
maximum extent possible should lieartcn those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
w’een tho Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of -the meeting 
that should have taken place in Madras ” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of tho Council of tho All India Spinners’ {Association was held from 
tho lull to 13 (October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the meeting. 
Thu following resolutions wove adopted 

1. This Council is of opinion that tlic wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they bo raised and a suitable standard bo 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hoiirs^ efficient work, sufficient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in accordance witli a scicntilically prescribed scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as circumstances permit, 
for a progressive rise in tho wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
spinning family to bo properly maintained out of the earnings of its working 
members. 

2. In order to guide tho A. I. S. A. workers in tho execution of tho 
principle underlying tlie foregoing proposition, tlio following should bo regarded by 
all branches and bodies working in affiliation to or in any other way, under tho 
Association until it is uitored in the light of father experience by tho Council. 
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(a) Tho mission of the Association is to make ovory home in India self- 
sufficing through khadi with reference to its clothing requirements, and to promote 
the welfare of spinners who are the least paid among khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in tho different cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending with the weaving of khadi. 

(b) It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of klu^i, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, sliall use kliadi tor their clothing 
requirements to the evchision of every other kind of cloth. 

(c) All the blanches and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
all Josses, that is, so as to restrict tlunr production to the demand within their 
own selected areas commencing with their immediate neighboiirliood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they are called upon by other 
provinces to meet the latter s demami 

(d) Id order to avoid surplus production, producers may restrict their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for tlioir daily broad for 
part of the year or tho whole of it. Branches and other bodes shall maintain an 
accurate register of all tho spinners and otlmi artisans erniiloyod by them and 
shall deal directly with tliom. In order to onsiire the use of the wages for cloth- 
ing and food a part or tho whole of them may be paid in kind, i. e. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(o) 0 'Icr to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 

where th.sc are moie khadi pioducing organisation than one, tlit‘ area of operation 
of each shall bo jireviously defined. Piivate certified jiroducers will not be 
encouraged by the Association. Among those that uie already emditied, those only 
who will work strictly under tho same rules that govern the" Association bianche*s 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themsehes fiom the Association will 
have thvdr ccitificates lenewod on the strict uiub.'rstanding that any bieach of *tlie rule 
that may bo laid down from time to time or iiistructious given will involve automatic 
withdiawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is the primary and impmative diitv of all 
organisations woiking under tho Association to promote the scheme of self-sufficing 
khadi. ^ Production of khadi for meeting the demand of cities or of kliadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for themselves is a secondaiy or supplementary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to produce or sell such khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 

The Autumn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. Various controversial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations. Tho adjournment motion of Shri A. C. 
Dutt to censure the Government on the ban placed on 81iri Mohan Lai Saxena, a 
member of the Assembly, pi eventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor- 
mation about the repressive activities of tho Bengal Ooveiiiment was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on tho ground that it w'as not a mattei primarily concerning tlio 
Governor-General in Council. Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of^ the President admitted the adjournment motion of Shri Satyamurti, des- 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss tho prohibition of tho convener of the 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of the Assembly 
to investigate and report on the condition of tho detenus and their families in ilcngal 
from entering certain places in the province. Then motion wms sot down to bo discussed 
at 4 p. m. But at 3-^ p. m. the President announced that although he had admitted 
the motion for discussion, tho Governor General had prohibited it in exercise of his 
special powers. 

Adjournment Motion to Ditcust Raid on Benda Village 

The adjournment motion of which notice ^vas gi^ron by Shri Satyamurti for dis- 
missing the lack of discipline in tho army as evident by tho conduct of tho soldiers 
gf tho King’s regiment in Benda village was ruled out of order by the President, 
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Bombing of Women and Children in the Frontier 

Dr. Khan Saliib moved an adjournment motion to discuss “tlie bombing of innocent 
women and children in Transborder villages by tJio Indian Army (Air Force) which is 
going on now.” llo said the bombing took place near his own village. He himself 
saw tlie K. A. F. pianos going. The llouso would bo surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing oneration to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Te.shwai Ihess published the notice three days after tlie Bombing took place. lie 
urged for the cessation of tins wanton chastisement of the Transborder people. 

Ill his defe>ncc of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets .so that women and children had ample 
time to vacati‘ their houses, TJie idea is to cause dhscomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tiib«3 to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan S.ahili pointed out m his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless hecause the pooido were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion by G7 votes against 44. 

Shri MattaniU Pastport 

Sliii Alvhil Oiandra Dutt withdrew his adjournment motion relating to the 
im]»()iindiiig of Shn Ma-ssam’s passport since the matter had been satisfactoiily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

iSami Ven]vata<‘1ielam Chetty- moved that immediatoVstcps be taken to equip State 
Railway AVoikslious with the necessaiy additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufactuic of all locornctivc requirements within the liaihvay woikshops. 

The motion wms caiiiod by 05 agaiiit 45 votes. 

Ban on Abhoya Ashram 

The (toveinor-lienoral disallowed the resolution by Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt 
regal ding the lemoval of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal. 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry (haik, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In the statement of objects and reasons of the bill, the Government stated tliat 
the (himinal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was due to e.\pire on December 18. 
The Government of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in peimaiieut form. These were (1) piovisious against ceitain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions against a.ssociatioiis dangeious to public peace ; 
and (3) piovisions to secure gieatei control over the Press. 

In view of the suspension of civil di.sohedieuco the Government decided not to 
continue the piovisioiis again.st foiins of intimidation which were a sjiecial feature 
of that movement, Imt picketing however peaceful and iion-violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any siiliversivo mov’ement the Government proposed to give 
peimaiient effect to tlic section against it altliongh it would not come into force 
unless e.\tended to a particular area by a local (ioveinment. 

By section 13 of the proposed bill Government was empowered to take action in 
connection with jilacos used for purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to IG 
continue and extend the scone of the Indi.an Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt that tliey could not safely lelax thoir existing powers for control 
(ff the Press and of unautlionsed news-sheets and newspapers so long as the 
Terrorist movement cuiituiiied to exist m India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion (or consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes sliowod the 
utter UDpopiilarity of the hill even among those sections of the House which do not 
always seo t*yc to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12j it* was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
tho Viceroy for its acceptance which was also rejected by the Assembly by 69 
against 57 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of Stale and certified 
by the Viceroy. 

Viceroy's Address 

The Congress Party in tho Assembly abstained from pbe function when Ijovd 
Willingdou addressed a joint session of the Assembly aud tho Council of State on 

32 
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September 16 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The resolution moved by Mr. Kumaraswami Raja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling of the situation after the earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 5 y against 61 votes in the Assembly. The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absence of somo four Congress and three Independent 
members at division time The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Sbii Bhulabhai Desai, the opposition leader, referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of the (lovernment to the resolution 
roused suspicion, No one, he jiointod out, questioned llie actual relief undertaking, 
but tbo question was wlietlior the staff for tho purpose was adequate and whether 
lescue work could not have been caiiied on foi some time longer than the midday 
of June 2 He said both tho Army and Foreign Secretaiios burked this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by C5 against 60 votes tlie motion tliat tlie Bill of Mr. B. 
Das j'‘’ma..ig the Cr Law Amendment Act of J908 he taken into consideration. A 
good lie.'J ot heat was generated m the Assembly in the coiuse of discinssion on this 
motion, the Homo Member having gone to the lengtli of making a personal charge 
against Mr Shamlal, a member fiom tlie Puuiab. 

In the course of his Jspeeeli J^ala Shamlal said that as a former defence counsel 
m cofispiiacy case he proposed to give instances from judn lal records to show how 
the special ]jowers given to the Government were almsed, how evidence was fabricated 
by Hie police, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferied on them by (iovernment. When tJie Lahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the aiiprovor said that he wanted to be taken out of tho custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which ho could not gi\e facts. An 
application was made to the High Court asking oideis for their removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exeiti.se of then sjiciMal powers issued an ordei 
declaring the fort in which tho approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application. 

Lala yjiamlal multiplied instances when he alleged tlie C I D. and tlie magistrati 3 
were involved in committing jieijury and foigery and deidarcd such officials would 
surely abuse tbo special powei^. Ho iGiiiiiided the House of tlie statement made by 
tlie accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they weie detcimiiicd to become 
teiionsts only alter they saw tho Police Superiutendcnl hirnscll deal a lallii blow on 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Ill conclusion Lala Shamlal pointed out that teiioiism w'as due to Biitisli domina- 
tion and exploitation and when the lattoi ceased tho former would neces.saniy stop. 

Ban on Khudai Khidmatgara 

Some bupjilemeiiiary questions and answers in the last Assembly on the resolution 
jiassed by the As.sembly legaiding lifting ot ban on the Xliudaii Khidmatgar and 
other Corigiess organisations in tlie N. W. Fiontiei Provinee elicited the informatior 
that the Government had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shn Satyamurti as to 
the reasons lor that decision the Homo Member stated that he liad given tho reasons 
in his speech on the resolution. 

Detenui in Bengal 

The President of the Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Shri Mohanlal 
Saksena relating to tlie detenus in Bengal and foifeitures of Press securities. 

Praia Lawa at work : Action againat Newapapera 

Hetb Oovind Das asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of the House detailed statements showing the action taken 
against newspapers in India either under the Pi ess Ordinance of 1931 or the Press 
Emergency Act of 1931. 

The first statement showed that during the year 1935, action was taken against 72 
newspapers and the total amount of securities deposited was Ks. 25,950. Information 
as to the leasous for which the newspapeis were called upon to deposit security was 
not available. ^ 
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Provincial Statistic! 

Provinoially divided, this statement showed that in Uio Madras Presidency security 
was demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declai*ation 
became void. 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were askeil to deposit security 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not. Of these nineteen, 
four were papeis wdiich could not he started for failure to make the deposit. 

In Bengal, four papeis were asked to deposit scMUirity and all tailed to do so. 

In the Thnted Provinces, ihreo papers woio affected and all of them ceased publica- 
tion for failure to deposit secuiity. 

In tho Punjab, twelve no^^s^)apapeIS were asked to deposit security Four deposited 
money of which the security of one was foifeitcd. As for the remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and tho otheis did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Article! on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed tho action taken against newspapers undei the Press 
Emergency Poweis Act of 1931 for publication of artir,les on Quetta Earthquake 
Belief. 

Fifteen newspajicis were penalised for such writing, of which in the case of the 
“P>«'e Pi ess .lournal”, Bfimhay, the “Medina Bipior”, the “Bombay Standaid”, the 
“Tej” of Delhi and Die “Aijun’’ of Delhi, secAinty was foifoitcd, \vhile “Quam” and 
t!io “Gazette of Delhi'’ ceUvSed publication. 

The other newspapers affected aie the following .—Kistna Patiika” of Masulipatam, 
tho ‘Trihng” of Madias, the “Dliinamanr’ of Madras, the “Prahhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khilafat” daily, the “Siyasat” of Hyderabad, ^8ins Khadim Quadim” of Calcutta, the 
“Vikas” of Shiiliranpur and the “Shujaat” of Lahore. 

Monie! Dcpoiicd 

Tho third statement gavi' the names of 160 nowspajiers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security, since the Press Oidiiunco of 193t3. 
Provineially arranged, the position is as follows . — 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 20,200 has been taken from twonty-two 
newspajicis, of which “Indian pApiess” and tlio “Gandhi” (Madias) deposited security 
thrice and twice josju'ctivelv. 

Bombay again tojis the list in that ,55 ncwsjiapers deposited a total seeunty of Rs. 
1,04.201. ‘Of these the “Fkmi Pi ess Journal” made six deposits totalling J^s. 31,000 
and the “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Ks 9, OCX). 

In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs 32,300. Tho “Liberty”, 
the “NayuK,'’ the “Anaiid Bazai Patiika,” the “Dainik Basumati” and the “Viswamitra” 
made two deposits each 

In tho [liiited I’rovinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300. 

In the Punjab 31 iiewsjiapers deposited a total security of Rs 47,250 The 
“Zamindar” made a lecoid number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
“Akali Patrika” the “Tiryaq” and the “Naw Yug” made two deposits each. 

In tho Central Piovinces and Cooig, one paper in each area dejiosited Ks. 1,000 
each, while in the N. AV. F. Province one paper made two dejiusits totalling Rs 500 

In Delhi fourteen papers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Anun” 
made three deposits totalling Rs. 7,000 and the “Tei” two deposits totalling Rs. 4,0(50. 

In Aimore-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs 1,700. 

Hi© total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 

Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
aloi^ with the amount forfeited, since tho Press Ordinance of 1931. 

These are, Madras, the “Ghandlii” Rs. 50 ; Bombay, the “Free Press Journal” 
Rs. 23,000, the “Navakal” Rs. 3,000, the “Navashakti” J\\s. 1,(XX), the “Bombay Standard” 
Rs. 1,(XX) ; Bengal, the “Liberty” Rs. 500, the “Nayak” Rs. 100, the “Ananda Bazaar 
Patrika” Rs. 1,5(X), the “Dainik Basumati” Rs. 500, the “Viswamitra” Rs. 200, the 
“Kshatriya Sansar” Rs. 500, the “Zamindar” Rs. 300, the “Mushakal Kusha” Rs. 250 ; 
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U. r., “Madina” Bijnoor Rs. 1,000 ; Delhi, the “Tej” Rs. 100, tlio “Arjun” Rs. 2,000 ; 
Total Rs. 39,550. 

The fifth statement was the bi^rgest of all. It gave fho names, nrovincc by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securilies ana \>eje in consequence 
not started or ceased publication or whoso declarations became null and void, since the 
Pi css Ordinance of 1931. The jirovincial penalty is as follows 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombav. 78 , J>engil 26 ; V. P., 31 ; 4io Ihinjab, 172 *, 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 ; Assam, 3 , N.’W.FP, 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmoic-Merwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singli and Mr, Lalchand Navalrai, tlie Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that fho Military and Jiailway Departnienls purchased 
abroad only such stores as wore not available in India. 

Rardar Sant Singli asked ^^hether the (lovcinment weic awaic that Biitisli managed 
concerns in India diseriminatcd against Indian pioducfs as ^\as shown by a stat(*meiit 
made m the London “Times” and enquired whether the Railwa\s also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrnllaii stated in replv that no State owmed Itailway made any 
such discrimination and as for Britisli managed conceius in India, ho had no 
information. 


Conduct of Troops in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made in a question of S\t. A N. 
Chattopelhyaya relating to the conduct of Biitish tioops stationed at ^lklampur, in the 
district of Dacca, and added that no complaints Iiad hcon leieivi'd fiom l<>fal people 

Rhriynt Sri Prakasa, Shri Mohanlal »SaWria, Pandit K K. Malavi\a and Sliri Moitia 
contended that tho Pi ess OlTicer in Bengal censored all news relating to the military 
The Home Member denied tho allegations. 

Shnynt Saksena asked wdiether papers containing complaints submitted to^ his 
Enquiry Committee left with a person who had since been anosted li;id been forfeited, 
or wdiothcr th^ would bo returned ? 

Sri Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{September- October^ l9S5) 

Congress Participation in Provincial Elections 

Babn Rajendra Prasad, Congress Piesidrnt, in an interview to the Press on 
Congress participation in tho proceedings of tho Delimitation Committee and enrol- 
ment of voters for the new elections said, — 

“The Congress has not taken any interest in tho shajung of tho constitution 
since Mahatmaji’s return from the Round Table Conference in December 1931. It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps legaiding tho activities of tho 
Delimitation Committee.” 

“As regards tho enrolment of voters in tho legisteis under the newv constitution 
the Working Committee has not issued any paiticulai instruetion, but since it is 
likely that the Congress may participate in the (dections it is just as well that 
Provincial Committees should take stej»s to cairy on piopaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. Nothing will be lost bv such action on tho 
part of Provincial Committees and even if the Congiess decides not to yiarticipato 
in the elections which appears to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
as they choose when elections take place. I find from inwvspapers that the Bombay 
Piovinclal Congress Committee has alieady taken steps in the direction and is 
carrying on projiaganda. Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit.” 

Benda Village Raid Caie 

Tho Sessions Judge of Jubbulporo duliverod jadgmont on October 19 in tho 
sonsational Benda Yillago Raid Case. 
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Agrocinpr with tho unanimous verdict of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Trivate Thomas Jjyrno to 18 months’ and one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
to run Lons(‘cutiveIy. Pte. John Burke to two yeais’ iigoious imprisonment to run 
consecutive]>, and )’te. .lolin iJaneock and Pte. Albeit Bates to 18 months’ ligoroiis 
im])nsonm(*nt each for being mt'mheis of an unlawful asseml>ly. 

Pte. (icoige Thomas King who w'as ehaiged wqtli noting and causing wMIful 
damage to pioperty v/as found guilty of tlio former charge and w’as aw’aided 18 
rnoiKiis’ ngoious imju isonment 

Pte. Oooige lleniy Aichhold, w'ho w'as charged with noting and aison, w'as 
sontenced to tw'o gears' ngoious iinpnsonment under eacli count, senteiiec^ to run 
coinairrontly. 

Ptes James Powdall, (leoigo Sw'anson and Mi' haf'l Jonic w^erc cdiargod w'ith 
hi’ing memlieis of an unlawful ass«*mbl\. noting and inuidei Booige Swanson was 
luitlioi charged with luniig aimed with di‘adl\ w'caj>ons. K\Leptiiig ])'jw''lalh all 
w'eie unaninK>us!\ licl(l to he not ‘rmlty of rnu'idci, hut of laidiiig the village with 
dca'll} weapons Sw'anson was aw.tidcd three \cai'^’ ngorotn iinpnsonment and 
.Io\c(! IS months’ ngoious impnsonmont. Dowdall, wlio was unanimously declaied 
guilty of inuidei w.is S'Uitencod to tianspoitation of life 

i'te Kaniest Thoipe wuis un.inirn'eisl y lieM not giiilt\, and aMpiitfed. 

The facts of the case weie that these soldiois 'if tho King's Jh'giment made an 
atta<'K on villago B-uida neai Juhhufpoio as the nsult of wdiu h one Mllagiu named 
Bidluita dit'd and seveial iieisoiis iii'dii'ling women aii'l <_ hildieii woue mjiiied. 
Follow mg tiie (‘onfes^iou ot foui apjiioveis th" a ithoiitics made 28 anests fiom 
tho Ivegiiuent. Til" p'llit e ciiaige-shcid statc'l that th" d"( (Msed P»i'lhata met with 
Ills death while attempting to les- no his daughtoi J’i\ana fiom the liaiids oi 
soldiers when he was kiio'-ked down hy Uowolall, heateii to 'leath hy Dowdall, Br>no, 
Swanson and othojs Tie' ct.Uernents' of tho appio\ois m the case hrought out 
the giuesome dotail.s and diaiiolic mituio of the laid and sh'e.kod the wdiole of India. 

Release of Pandit JawahRrlal Nehru 

Pandit .law’ahailal Nehru was n'leased on Septomher o. 1985 on a^‘"Ount of tho 
serious illness of Mis Kamala Nehiii, the uiie.xpued poition of his sontenco hcing 
susj»end<‘(l 11*' left for Kuropo liy air a few^ hours after liis ainval at .Vllaliabad fiom 
Alrnoia jad. He i.ssuo'l the iulKiwing sfatemoiit to the Jhes^ before he left .— 

“On MorulaN moinmg, Sep 2, 1 roeeived a cablegiam fiom Dr StelTen. who is in 
chnige of the sanatorium in Ba'lenweih'r, when* my wife is iin'lei tieatment, to tho 
effect that rav wife's condition was eiitical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the Viecio> of this. The siune niglit the followung message w'as conveyed 
to mo 

“In VKwv of nows received from the doetor in Germany of tho serious illness of 
Pandit Jawahailal Nelli u’s w ife, tho (Jo\e]n'>i-Genoial in Council ha^ decided to 
allow' Pandit Jawahailal Nehiii to pioeoed at once to rierman\ to enable him to ]Oin 
his wife, and for tins purpose h.is suspended ins sentence under section 401 of tho 
Ciiminal Piocc'lure Code.’ 

I do not rememhei tlio woiding of this section but in any event it seemed tliat 
in view of the decision of the (JoMunoi-tJeneial-iii-Council my imprisonment has 
automatically teimiiiated for the ])U‘sent at least 1 was fiutlior told that there w’cie 
no conditions or lestiictions but in tho event of my ictuining to India befoio the dato 
on which my sentence would have expiied in tlie ouiinary course, that is Febiiiary, 
19.80, 1 w'ould have to return to prison. I expressed my' appreciation of tlio courtesy 
extended to mo hy Government but seveial matters seemed to me to require 
elucidation and in order to avoid all clianco of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiries, lii answ'er to these enquiries I xvas given tlio following message at about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any event, that is, if I roturned earlier than February, 19,80, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

2. In Furope tliere would be no rcstiictions on travel. 

8. As regal ds the few days intervening between tho dato of my release and tho 
dato of my departure from India by air tliore would bo no restrictions on me. But 
tho Oovernor-Gencral-iii-Council trusted to my lionour not to make any political 
speeches during this period. 

1 left Almora jail within half an hour of this message and came direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that tho burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would bo extraordinary vanity and roily on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and prosumo to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
eagues or others. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after coraploting 
mv sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself to tho new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all tliat has liappened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast consequeneo as much of this has been, it would have boon an 
impcrlincnco on my part and unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without tho fullest consultation w'ltli them. My sudden and unexpected 
lelease makes it oven harder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill mv niind ^\ith anxiety to tho 
exclusion of much else It is my intention to proceed to fiurope by air as soon as 
arrangemonts can be made and to join my wife there.” 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Pi ess thioughont India obseived a day of liaital in molest 
against the Viceroy’s ceitification of the Cnmiiud Law" Amendment Pill and 
suspended their publH;ation on September 27. The certified Pill has been passed 
thiough the subservient Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councils 

Sev(‘ral Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of the Ciovernment of 
India and passed tJie Cr Law Amendmcuit Pill or Act similar lo it despite 
vehement opposition from the ])opular benches. 

Tiio Assam Council ])assed the Assam Ci. Law Amendment Pill in the third 
week of S^'ptember last and the Government have notified that it will bo brought 
into opi'ration from Pecembor ne.xt. 

The Pomhay Government introduced tho Pombay Special Emergency Pownis Pill 
in the local Council, Mliich was adopted by tile present subservient Pi)ml»ay 
Council after tho opposition had walked out to maik their protest against the 
measui e 

Hao Bahadur Kale in the course of his lengthy and ompliafic speech pointed out 
that “the Act ■would be aibitrarily used not only ‘tn ciusli violent movements but to 
suppress tho feelings of nationalism in the country.” 

In the proc(‘sR of its consideiatlon by the Poinbav Council, the liill underwont some 
modification which weit* moie or less of an unsubstantial nature 

Next to Pombav, tho Punjab Council passed tho second reading of tho Puiijab Cr. 
T^nv Amendment Bill on the 2r)th October last 

The most noticeablo feature of tho debato in tho Punjab Couni il was that many of 
those who had supfiorted tho Ihll in 19.'12 ojiposcd it vehemently on the gioiind that 
the Government liad misused tho si>ocial powers given to them during the past couplo 
of years 

The fact of the local Councils pas.sing these coercive bills in one shape or other 
shows that the vanous local Goveinments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country. 

Presidents Tamil Nad Tour 

Babii Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, jiresonted with purses excell- 

ing Rs ll),r)00 during Ins Tamil Nad tour. lie ^ravelled moie than 109G miles by car 
and 813 miles by tiain. Twenty municipaliti(‘s, three Distiict Boards and twent)i- 
oight Panchaycts presented him with addresses lie aildrcsscd more than hundr^ 
meetings in tho Province. 


Report of the Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Porsad is a Taliika of tho Kaira district of fJujrat which has become famous through- 
out India duo to the part taken by its brave jiopnlation in the several campaigns of 
Hatyagraha. This Taluka was visited by Plague ever\ year since 1932. Tho villages 
affected by the ejiidemic and number of death.s from it”increased from year to year 
till the attention of Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Gujrat was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner w ith which Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to tlie panic-stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and per- 
functory methods of the Government Department of Public Health. The failure of the 
Goveruinout may be said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The succe.ss of Sardar Vallabhbhai and the devoted workers of Ouirat and its appre- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some “misunderstanding”, in the course of which 
he made some remarks in disparagement of the efforts of Congress w'orkers saying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged expenenco of the best measures, possessed 
only by tlie Public Health Department.” 

The communique called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, was replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Chaiges made by tlie Government 
gainst Congress workers provoked Sardar VallaWibhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
cliarges made m the Government communiques '.vere such tliat Sardar V’^allabhbhai 
pointed out in lus letter to the Secretary to the Government of 15ombay, Home 
Department, dated 2ud July, 1935, that lio was advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government communi- 
ques. He theiefore demanded the withdrawal of those chaiges or m the alterna- 
tive a public enquiiy by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weigliing evidence ’. But tlie Government reficsed to take up the challenge. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai therefore invited some indepeudeut fiiends to foim a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Goveinmeiit to “authoiiso the departments 
concerned to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
Eiiouiry cousisted of Shn D. N. Hahaduiji, Dr. M. D. 1). Gilder, Dr. Phiroz 
C. Bliaiucha and Shn Vaikunth L. Mehta as Secretary, whoso report has just been 
published by the Plague Relief Committee, Dorsad. 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiiy although their co- 
operation was invited by the Ooiuniittee. Referring to this nou-coopeiation of Govein- 
ment tlie lOjjort says it might be alleged tliat the enquiry of the Committee was 
exvaftf , hut it states that such is not the case as mo^t of the evidence liad to bo 
tateii fioin public records and from official communications bet^veen the Departments 
of Government and the Distiict Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shown 
in the repoit that tlit' cliarge.s made by Go\erumeut lu regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress woikers, and (2) Iheir alleged unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with oi tiieir open discouitesy towaids Goveiument seivants 
of the Public Health Dejiaitmcnt, weie wliolly unfounded and untenable. 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justilied all the charges 
made by Saidai Vallabhbliai against the Government, which may bo siunmaii.^icd 
as follows : — 

1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against the spread of the epidemic although it was withm the.r 
power to do so. 

Z. The w’ork of inoculation was woefully neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations. 

4. No preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-epidemic periods 
although it was known that such measures were most effective to contiol the epidemic. 

5. Delated grant of Rs. 2,000 and its misuse. 

6. Doctors of the Distiict Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 
pla^e patients. 

7. The neglect by the authorities of the village Yichhial from where there was no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 
the village. 

6. The Mamlatdar of Borsad thought ht to stir himself in tlio matter when there 
had boon already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public TTealth could find time to visit 
the affected area only live months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to bo scientific, but facts proved the 
contrary. 

11. No attemjit havin/? been made by Government io isolate or inoculate 27 irami- 
grants to liorsad from a Piague-iiifected area, the infection stalled by them resulted iu 
327 deaths. 

The medical members of tlio Committee, Di. M. I). 1) Gilder and Dr. Phiroz C. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Kepoit suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tmij* from 
the 19th of Gdobti commencing with the City of Madias, ]iist afttu the A. I. C C. 
meetmg. He visited 14 Cougiess Disliicts tiaVelhng more tlian two thousand miles 
by ti am. T''e tour was completetl on the 9th November. 

Even in flio nmiotest village tliiougli which the Congiess Piisidont jiassed. men, w’omeii 
and childien gathered m their huiulieds and W’aited for hours to liavc liis darshaii 
demon >tratiiig theiehy that the Congress mes.sago lias penotiated even m the remotest 
parts it the couiiti y. 

The President addressed about IIG meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to addiess a large numberfof wayside meetings which did not tind a place in 
the ])ubhslied ]»rogrammes. Twenty Municipal addresses, tliree Distnct P)oaid addresses 
and twenty-eight Pancliayat Board addresses hesnles numoions otliei uddress»jss hy 
various iiublic bodies wcio piesented to the President dining his tour. Most of tli'o 
addresses weie in Hindi. The Picsideut was veiy much irnpicssed hy tins and in 
almost every meeting he addiessed, lie appealed to the people to leaiii lliiidiistani, 
the National language of India Anothei iiotew’orthy f(‘ature of the tour wnis tliat 
Aliissalmans and Ohiistiuns w'eie throughout as cnthusrastie in welc'oming tlie Congress 
President as If nidus The Cougiess Piesidont w\as also gratified to nolo the satisfaetorv 
work done in the matiei of Haiijan uplift in the soutii, TJie llanjans tliemselves 
who met the Pi e^-ident expressed satisfaetion at the woik of tie- llanjari Sevak Saii'di. 

The Tamil Nad Cougiess Committee organised a luiise fund to In* ]»resented to ""tlie 
President in the pl.ici's he visited. The total amount of the Ihirse fund came to lis 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 and half pei cent has been sent to the A. I. C. C. beiie^ 
the All India quota. ‘ 

The President w’as very much imjuesscd hy small imisos presented bv villa<^ers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day lie finished the toui, he obHuved : “ 

“Tlie nature of the purse itself is a pioof ol the fact that oui m<*s.sage has reached 
the masses. Newlicie did 1 get a ])Uise of nioie tliaii Us 700 or Us 8<JO. fn some 
places I got hig bags of money containing all coppois; I consider that to be very 
valuable. That show's the masses have lesponded to its call.'’ 

In all district headquarters, woikei.s’ meetings weie airangcd and the I’lesidont 
gave them advico as regards future woik. Another important feature of the tour 
was that .students and ladies took pait in largi* numbeis in the demonstrations and 
public moetings. The Presnleiit took rest on the last day of liis tour in Tamil Nad 
at Annamalai University as the guest of Kt. Ilon’ble Y H. .Sreenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradosa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of imjior Lance and oven some remote 
villages in those provinces. The length of country (;oveied by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress jnovince of Andhra is over a thousand miles 
Except in half a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Tehigu by a w^orkor of tlio Dakshiri Bhart Hindi Praohar Sabha 
AVomeii mustered strong in all the public meetings Tlieio were no sopaiate ir^ietings 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
to render lionoui’ to tho nation’s elect. 
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The collections during tliis tour were as follows 

Purse collections ... 20,143-1>0 

Ear marlved amounts ... 14,934-0-0 

Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight daj'.s in Kerala and regretted that the 
Travanooro l^tate could not he included in the itinerary owing to want of timf3. He 
found tlie sarnii enthusiasin for the Congress in Kerala us m other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles hy car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented witli purses amounting to Rs. 4,205-14-5 for Congress work. 

Present Congress Programme 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad put forth a defenc(» of the present Congress policy and programme which he 
regarded as the most pr:vti(;al under the present conditions. Referring to the critics of 
the piogramme le* said that he could only give them, the assurance that those who 
were in cliaigo of tlio Congrc'js had their eves and ears open 

“I ask what is wrong in tie' Congress progiainme for achieving unity of tlie various 
communities which inhabit tlii^ land I a^k what is wrong in encouraging tlie ostah- 
lisiimcnt of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of oui irnnortant items 
of work V How can we evpect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as uutoucliahles m this very land. These are nroblems which can com- 
mand oui services I do not undei stand wliy people .should run down this programme. 
It IS easy enough to create discontent; it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
built up ^ meie cioatioii of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country Tlie Coiigiess has aftei fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confidence of all classes. 
Does any one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself IS of no value in the struggle for freedom? 1 regard it as the gieatest national 
asset which we have in our possession to-day, and 1 regard it as a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or"to injure this piestige. 1 ask all fiiends 
who are iriterest<‘(i in the fieedom of the country to add to this prestige, to increase it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it untouched, it is easy to destroy, 
but very Jifii<-ult to build u{). The Congress has been woikiug as your mouth-piece for 
winning freedom. If tlie Congress is strong it is because you have given it that 
strength.” 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

111 his speech at the opening cer«*mony of the Khadi aud Svadoshi Eixhibition at 
Calicut, Balm Rajcndia Prasad,"the Congiess Pis'sideut, said that unemjiloyment among 
the masses in Iiulum villages was so acute that Government daied not take a census. 
Jle said the problem iii India ^^as not to intioduce mechanised labour to disjilace hu- 
man labour, hut to juovide woik to the villagois in their own homes, lie aiipe.detl to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prospeiity. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{November •December^ 1935) 

Economic Condition of Villages Round About Delhi 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed a village sulL-coramitteo which toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first liand infoimatioii about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which they were 
labouring. Tho ooinmitteo has now submitted its report which has hrouglit to 
light the appalling coiuiitiori of the village population within the jurisdiction of tlie 
Imperial cltj^ The tour, as the repoit points out, was undertaken with the specific 
object of paining an insight into tho existing economic and agricultural 
conditions m the vilhittes, collecting authentic imiormatiou about tho working 

33 
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of the land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cess, the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural j) 0 })ulatiou, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
conned ed probloms 

The commiUeo visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The lesult ot their invesligation is recorded in their report. 

Refer ling to the })ovcity of the village population the report saj^s Uhat Indian 
politicians weie accused of harping on the theme of this poverty of India as an 
article of jiolitical bidiof They were termed sentimental, and their arguments 
wort' legal ded as ialJaeious. Ihit it invited any impartial observer to visit 
any of iliese villages and compaio its conditions not with the villages 
of advaiiLed countiies of the West like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 
(ireece and Ntirthern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 
eonclwsion could he i cached than the conclusion of the report itself. There could be 
110 two opinions on the inctiiie of the sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the pioviiiee. He w^as living on the verge of economic rum. This poverty and 
iniseiy was not (weii statioiieiy, it was on the inciease There W'as no trace of 
any nsr in 1}l^* standard of living of the village peo]>le notvvitlistanding official 
theories and slatisticiaris who were inner tired of talking of such rise. Royal 
Coinm on .\gneultuie In ought no change in production. No effort had 

ever been made l)y the Local Government to develo}) tbe economic resources of 
tlic^e vilhgcF (m the other hand, the committee found such conditions as tended 
to ii'daoe the ]eodueti\itv of the people. 

The repoit dealt wnth taxation, medical aid and village industiies and said that 
health's dll eel and indiiect taxes the village people liad to pay a rinmbei of cesses 
peerdi.u to then village life. Only hvo small dispensaries woie maintained in the 
fi\e Ihujuas of the province Condition of loads was had and educational facilities 
foi chi'dnm of the villagers W’ere lacking 

Enforcement of Cr. L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December, 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law' Amendment Act came into foice forthwith througliout British India. 

This bill had been twnoe i ejected by the Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 

September session and was latei passed by the Council of State* under the 

recommendation of the Goveinoi-Gcneial. 

Special Powers Bill in U. P and the Punjab 

On the nth Noveriihei 1935 the U P.jLegisIative Council j)assed tlie Special Powders 
(Extending Bill) \ct without division The old Act enaoted for a period oi three years 
was shoitly to expiie It was passed during the civil disobedience movement and w’as 
directed against tin' no-ieut enmpaigii The present Act, in the absence of no-rent 
campaign in the j)i()\ime, has iH*eii j»assed toi a peiiod of 5 years on tlie plea that 
theie IS a strong Socialist l'ait\ in the piovinee which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindais Inspite ol tie* Goveininent jiledge of not le-enaeting tho Bill, on the 
pievious occasion, they le-enacted it for a longer peiioJ on plea of tho Socialist bogey. 
A simiJai Bill m tlio Piiujah Comic il was pa.ss^ on the 18th of November 1935, the 

argument of the Goveiuiiieut in this case was neaily the same. 

Punjab Cr L A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extiaoidmary issue of the Gazette, tlic Government of India 
extended the Punjab Ciiminal Law Amendment Act to the piovince of Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could tho addj-ess of the Chan man of the Reeention Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist jiaitj of Coiigiessmen’s Conference held in tbe last week of 
September he regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by tho piovisions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act V” 

The above question cropped up in connection with the case against Shri Gunada 
Moziimdar and Pnii Atul Bose who were ]»iosecuted foi publication and distribution of 
the formei’s addiess as Chairman of Reception Committee without obtaining a declara- 
tion. The ( hief Piesidency Magistiato of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe tlie Jeaflot m question uh a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
iiew‘' to any one. The speech itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
Jie mere printing of it aid not involve violation of the “Press Emergency Powers 
Act.'' The Magistrate acquitted both the accused. 
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Six Months’ R. I. for a Speech 

Shri C. P. Siibbiah, Congressman and Munioipal Counojllor of (Coimbatore was 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Piosniential 
Address to the Kalitalai Taluq Conference, which the convicting Magistrate held to be 
objectionable. 


All India Liberal Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Federation was held on Per.omber 28-110, 1035 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hall at Nagpur witli Shii Veiikalaiama Shastri 
in the chair. The conference was marked hv a gencial desiie foi corKjtctefl a^^tion 
specially in co-operation witli the Congiess against the new ridoim-,. The confeienee 
passed several resolutions The resolution while cxjnesMng ifsU stiong dissatisfac- 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could not boycott the now constitution The lesoluUoti espiessed the 
desirability of all nationalist paities or gioup'. ac ting together to seeuie from it 
whatever good it could yield to the country acceieiating the leform of the fonstitn- 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would .satisfy Indian opinion which would not appioximatc as iiearly 
fts may be to the constitution of the Dominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The'^Fcdeiatimi locordod its strong piotest against the Cnminal Lav' Amf^ndmont 
Act and the seveial Provincial Special Powers Acts ]>asse>l in the piesent \eai 
They perpetuated oi niolonged the extiaoidmai y powm ^ taken by the K\ef;unvB 
virtually fiee of judicial contiol first in the form of (Mdinani.ON and next of 
temporary legislation The legitimate libeity of tlie public was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged their immediate ri'peal. 

Untouchability 

The Federation felt the profoundost symfiathy foi the Depressoil Classes and was 
utterly ojiposed to any person being regarded or tieute<l ,is an “untoiiehciltle" Tlie 
Federation wished every siicces-* to the nation-wide movement for the removal of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

Indian States 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirmed its complete s^mpathv with the 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian States for (ivic and ])o!itKal liheilies and 
regretted that in the large majority of States there vas not as \ei i*ven the semblance 
of constitutional or repiesentative goveinment. It dejiloied the al>>ence of any juovi- 
sion for the election of the States representatives in the future Fedeial Lei^isiature 
and of any recognition of the rights of eitizenshij) for the peojde of the States The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without dela\ the nght of their 
subjects to security of person and propeity, to fieedum of the pie'^s and of absoda- 
tion, and an indeptuident judiciary as well as representative govcinment as a [iielirai- 
nary to full responsible government witliin the All India Fedeiatioii. 

Indians Abroad 

A long resolution enumerating the various grievances of Indians abioad and con- 
demning the anti-liidian attitude of the white .settleis in the colonies was also jaibsed. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committee of the All India Tiado Union Congiess ludd its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled at the same time and place The two meetings 
were inspired by a desire at structural unity on some common basis. Rome plans 
were discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is liopi’d that something 
tangible will result from these effoits at unity of the t\No laboui organisations 

The All India Joint Labour Board also met at Nagimr in tlie last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for the solution of the problems affecting the working classes and it was resolved 
that the Joint Labour Board should meet the Congress Laboui- Rub-Committee and 
the President of the Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
co-operation. 
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Socialist Party Conference 

A conference of the Socialist Party was held at Mcorut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the eonfereiu'e At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Ja^^harlal Nehiii for the presidentship of 
the next session of tlio » Congress. The confeionco passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including ono eoncoining the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impossible and suggested that in ^irovinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or Rupjiorting 
any ministry as that would be a step" towards the woiking of the constitution, and as 
such would divoit attention of the count! y from diiect action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In juovinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority tlie 
resolution held that it should use the councils ‘foi obstiucting anl exposing tlio anti- 
national measiiies and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses 

One lesolution denounced tlio supposed effoits of the Congress leaders to '.form 
political alliances with other rea(;tiouary political i)aities, theichy betiaying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete independence 

Another resolution* uiged the Executive Committee of the party to sjjonsor amend- 
ments to ^he Congress constitution lemoving the manual laboui fiamduac, comjiulsorv 
wearing wf xtiaddar for office- beareis and limitation of urban repiescntation to 2d 
per cenr. 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurani'c of 
Rs 15 per month, fioe milk for the children of tlie unemplojccl, fiec lunising for the 
unemj)Io>ed, and fiee compulsoiv pnmaiy education at State expenses. The Conterence 
denour.ccd the aggiession of Italy and expiessed sympathy vith Ah\ssiiiia It also 
denounced the jnesent halting policy of the League* of Nations. It fixed Fchruaiy 2 
as J. C. Chattel ji Day to express sjmjiathy with the Kakoii piisoner on hungei- 
strike at the Lucknow* jail for the removal of vaiious disabilities of the j>olitical 
prisoners. 

I:: Memorum 

The untimely death of Maulana Aiif Ilasvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
hy all Congressmen \\ho know his contiibution to the \\(iik of the Coiigiesh iii Delhi 
for the last 20 >eais and Ins devotion to the (uiise of tlio iouriti\ He was ono of 
the sti digest adheicnts of the ('ongiess among oui Muslim c(uintr>mcn. 

The death of Shapiu]! SakiafMala has lenioved a great (hanifnon of the suhmeiged 
and exjiioited clashes all over the x^oild He UU' a ^taluait among flu* communists 
outside Russia and xias an active memliei of the Hi itisli Communist Pait\ at the 
time of his death. He vas an Ex-M, F fiom the constituem \ of North Hatteisoy. 
In him India mouins the loss of a fcailcss chamjnon of her cause* m England. 


GOLDEN J:UB1LEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congicss completed the fiftieth ^ ear of its existence on De- 
( ember 28. 3935. Under instiuction fiom the Congress ’Woiking Committee the occa- 
sion \\aK celebiatcd throughout India amidst scem's of gieat cntliusiasrn. The decision 
of the Woiking Committee was taken some^iliat late, \et the spontaneous response 
flora fho public to the call to participate in tlic golden j'ubilcG was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of the celebrations ha\e sJiown tJie stiength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence peimeates even the lemofcst corners of this vast country 
and completely establishes its claims as the i epi esentative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Parliament of India. 

The programme of the Working Committee was adheied to in every place in every 
detail. Many localities, however, added to this locaJ piogiamme suited to local circuiUB- 
tarces and tne inclinations of local workers. The item of illuminations was made op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment. Yet it was a ^^reat success wherever it 
was adopted. The iVovincial Coni^ross Committees made arran^^cmcnts to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not mondy in their piovincial contics hut in the remotest 
villages. Xhaddur and village indiistriLS exhibitions and Jubilee mclas were org<anised 
at a number of places including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Jorhat, 
Mazaft'arnagar and Lucknow. In many places sjiorts and games, kavi sammolans, 
raushairas and musical concorts were organi.sod In a number of places iiccording to 
the old Indian custom the poor wore either fed or alms weie given to them. Child- 
rens’ fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

fo coramemoiate the occasion the A I C C office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 18S5-1UJ5, wntten l)y I)i rattabhi Sitaramayyn, a member 
of the W'oiking Committee, and a series of Omgiess Cok n .luhileo Hiochuies dealing 
with some of tlio political, economic and social pioblems tacing us to-day. Tiio senes 
deal with the following suhje. t 

1 Katyagraha— in Gamlhiji's own woids. 

2. Village Industib's arnl Kef-onstnu tion — by Bbaratan Kumarappa. 

3. Homo A''))**! t'j of Kliadi — by tUil/.ai il.il Naii ia 

4. l\uial lieb'btedne-,', in India— bv I’r'-f, KPS Malaui. 

O . The Public l)"bt of India— iiy J. C. Kumarappa 

6. Indian TaiiH' I'ohcy 

7. Pultlic Seivifes in Truiia— by Pi of K. T Shall 

8. Defonro of India — Pio{)Iem of N ifiou ili/ation - h\ Xirol Chandia Chauihiiry. 

P. Woman in India— hy Rajkumnri \miit Kaui, and L M. 

10. Indian Tian^port— hv ])i 11 H Soin, M A, D S' , (London) 

11. To this was add'^d litciaturc publi'^lc'd hs vaiious proviU' lal an 1 lo( al Congie^s 
Committees dealing with tie* (^^ngll*^^, lnstoi\ an 1 U'ltivity withm their lespective 
jurisdictions and tie* politico*e<'oiioiiuc piohleiiis of tie* counlry. 

Municipal atrl local holier at vanou.s centr**s partu i[iated in the ccjehrations and 
helped to mako the. funetiou a giand sue. -ess Hundieds of mtluential puhle) bodies 
conveyed llietr fele itations an 1 m'Ssag'*s of goitdwill on thi'^ auspicious and memorable 
ocrasion As le.puKMl by tie* piogiamm** settled b\ tlie Woiking Comniitt»'e, Balm 
Rajendi a Prasad, ihorti'Ient of the issued the following message', which was 

read in pubh-' m(*elirigs throughout India . — 

“This day fift> \ears ago the National (Vmgiess niet for the first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could hatdlv ho ealb*d elected ioiin‘'^entatives, 
but who were nc\eith(d(‘ss tine servants of tlic people of India This Congiess had 
the freedom of the people as its defiriit** goal. Imt ‘fieed'tm’ was an urdi'line-l word. 
It has now (/htaiiied a concrete .shape , it mean-. Poorna '^war-a] oi complete indepen- 
dem e ; it means contiol hy the < homm lepre-tieni.ifivis of India. It means freedom 
not for one class (>r laco or dan, but fieedom for all, including the pO'iiest of her 
people. In older to end the exploitation of the masses, political fieedom must 
include leal economic fiedom. The means foi the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They must he legitimate and peaceful These means liave been know- 
ingly adopted by the Congress siueo 19J0. In their most acute foim the\ have included 
non-violent non-coperation, and civil, i. e. non-violeut resistance, " under wffiich 
thousands of pcojile, men and women, have suffered impiisonmeiit, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through filing, lathi chai'ges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance ha.s been suspended 

“From a very small beginning the Congress ha.s now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of India, and has bianchos covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas in the noith to Kanya Kumari in the 
extreme south. Its piespnt programme includes memheishij) in the le'gislatuies, revival 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and hand-weaving,- promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienii! aspects, n»moval of untouchubility, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peasants, and improvement of their 
economic condition by the revival of village industries. 

“The Congress tliiis covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
the adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masses, who have responded to the Congress cull to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achievement. But tJiis is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on onr oars. The work yet to be accomplished is’ great and needs much patient toil, 
endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. 

“Let us bow down our heads to all those men, women and children—known and 
unknown— who have laid down their Jives for the fieedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let us to-day also in grateful leveronco recall tho soi vices of those who sowed the 
seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtuied it with their unremitting labour and 
sacrifice. 

“Theysmall seedling that was j)lantcd|fifty yeais ago, has now’ grown into' a mighty 
tree with branches sjireadmg over this vast* country, and lias now blossomed in the 
sacrifices of countless men and women. It is for those that are now’ left behind to 
nouiish tho tree by then fuither services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India tlie fioc and prosneroiis count ly that Natuic intended her to bo Let this 
bo a da\ of romombrance and of renewing* our resolve to win Tooina Sw'aiaj, which, 
in the Tate Lokamanya s words is our birth light.” 


Living Ex Presidents 

The following is a list of the living ex-riesidcnts 



Name 

Year 

Place 

1. 

S'? Di haw’ Wachha 

1901 

Calcutta 

2. 

Parid't Madan Mohan Malaviya 

1900 

Lahore 



1918 

Delhi 

3 

Syt C. Vijiaraghhavachai iai 

1920 

Nagpur 

4. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

1923 

Delhi (special) 

b 

Mahatma M K. Gandhi 

1924 

Holgaum 

6 

Mt’s Sarojmi Naidu 

1925 

Cawn])ore 

7. 

Syt B Bimivasa Iyengar 

1026 

Gauhati 

8. 

A. Ansari 

1927 

Madras 

9. 

Pandit Jaw’ahailal Nehru 

1929 

Lahore 

10. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

1931 

Kaiachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the (’ongioss met foi tho Inst time in 1885, and Bombay 
made soecial picpaiations foi '’clebrating tho juhiloo It socuiod foi the cclebiatious 
the Ball of tho Gokuidas Tojpal Pathshala, (iowaha Tank and the largo open spate near 
it where the first Congiess had t»‘-en held A Hwadoslii exhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture w^as held and opened by 8ii C V Kainaii A seiiarate exhibition of Khadi 
and village mdustnes was also organised and opened by tho Congress I ‘resident on the 
27th December. Doth those exiiibitioiis attracted a very largo number of visitors. 

Visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

On the 27th Babn Hajendra Prasad acoompaniod by Mis. Naidu and Acharya Kri- 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dmshaw Wacha, tho oldest living ex-president of tho Con- 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owung to Ins aid age and illness was physically unable to move. 
All that the party could theiefore do w’as to have his darsnau and make their pianaras 
as he was resting in his sick room in the aftonioon. 

Flag- Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from tlie Congress House at 5 o’clock ou tlie 28tli morning announced 
the dav, and the Golden Jubilee oelobrations staited all over tho city m accordance 
with the announced progiammo. “Prabliat Pheiis” started jfroni viunous parts of the 
city and w’oke up the citizens with their music. Tho vaiious jiartios after w'ending 
their way through tho different streets converged on tho Gokuldas Tejpal Pathshala, 
Gowalia Tank, where the first Congress session was held m 1885. A hundred feet 
high fiag-staff was erected liere for the hoisting of the national flag. Babu I^jondra 
Piasad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 8hn K. F Nariman, the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Syt. J. B. Kripalani and other leaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated flag-post area, and at tho sroke of eight the Congiess President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made great sacrifices and 
even lost their lives in tiying to protect the National Flag and affirmed that the Con- 
gress would protect the honour oi the flag at all costs. The singing of “Bands Mata- 
ram” brought the function to a close. 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

The unveiling ceremony of the marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress whbih now decorates the front wall of the 
Ooculdas Pathsala was performed by Pandit Madan Molian M.alaviya. Mrs. Naidu 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all comraiinitios and all ’ shades of political ooinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the occasion were relayed by loud S])eak»»rs to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidu pro.siding said 

“To-day marks an epoch in the liistory of the nation which must move every 
Indian’s heart with pride and pleasure. I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this historic occasion. It the chivalry of tho Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the prou<i piivilege of presiding over the 
Indian National ('ongress should have been a'»kod to ])roside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built uj) tho Indian National Congress, which is the symbol of India’s invincible 
fervour to win vSwaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 

articulate In this very hall, fifty years ago. a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the liist seed of the harvest \\liicli wo are about to reap. Let us honour 
tliose men who weie the standaid hearers of India’s freedom 

l^andit Malaviya in tho cour.so of his addiess while performing the unveiling 
ceremony reforiing to thoso who w'ere de>^pon'lont booMuso the Congress had not 
achieved its goal said — ‘T look at it fiorn a diffeient vicnv-puirit In th*' battle for 
fieedom there arc bound to be ups and dow'us. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with to-dav’s conditions You will then see what the Indian 
National Congioss has really achieved. It mav not be tho goal of Sw’araj, but 
nevertheless it is something of w'hich everv Indian ought to be proud ” 

Shri M. S Alley, Sir fl lhadhan, Maulana Shaukat Ah Dr Gilder, Shri K, 
Natal ajan, Sj. .lamnadas Mehta, Sj K. K. Bakhale, and Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to the Congiess. 

The insciiption on tho niaible tablet leads as follows 

“In this histoiK hall on the 28th December, 18S5, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of tho Indian National Congress, which during these fifty years 
has been built up stone by stone, tier by tier W the faith and devotion, courage 
and sacnfico of countless men and w'omen as the pledge and symbol of their invin- 
cible [)urpo.so to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the oi'casion of its golden jubilee”. 

In the afternoon a largo procssioii led by Shii K F Nariman, Mayoi of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidan and terminated at Gow'alia Tank Maldan w’here a 
mammotii public meeting w^as held presided over by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President. Besides Bahii Bajeudra Prasd, the meeting was addressed 
by Sardar J’atel and Mrs iSarojiiii Nanlu 

On the 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner w’as held at the Congess House 
m which about 1,CXX) jjeople including 500 llarijans participated. 

Martyrs* Day 

Tho 21st of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day. 

Hardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Srimati Sarojini Naidu, Aoharya Krfpalani, and Syt. 
Surendia Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches m memory of tho martyrs. 

Special Meetings 

Separate meetings of women, students and labourers addressed by the leaders pre- 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
certs, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Suburbs of Bombay 

Tho Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in all the suburbs of Bom- 
bay. The leaders assembled in Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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Provincial Celebrations 

The Golden Juhiloe of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro* 
vinces with great enthusiasm. Thongli the official programme was only for one day 
the 28tl) of December, in many of the province.^ the celebrations were continued for 
several days extending lu some cases to a week. 

The universal and uniform celebiaiions of ihc 2Sth of December were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale The da^vn bioko with Piabhat Phens, the volunteers 
carrying national Hags marched tlirongh all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from then sweet slumber with io\ons music. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national Hag at the flag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
pel formed between 8 and 8. 30 a m. Suitable speeches weie made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The ]jeople expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
geneially decorating them The bazais, streets and roads in mnny places had Hags and 
festoons, triumjdial aiches and biiiitiiigs. In tin' afternoon the ])rocession passed 
throngli tlmse Uecoiated stieets, teimin.iting m the eveoing in hiii’c meetings The 

{ irocessions everywheie had a touch ot louil colour and faie y. Ileie they wenj headed 
ly decorated elephants tliert‘ by eairiel.'^ elsewlnue by glior'^uwars In Delhi tlie pro- 
cession Wu . let t>y women-ghorsauais At seveial placi‘s jdiotos of tlie gieat leaders 
earned iri ueeoicded carriages and cars oi on elephants Jieade(l the pioeessiuns. These 
were follow ed by men and women ^olullf(‘eIS. The satl’ion eolonied saiees of the lady 
volunteeis lent coioui to the juoeessions In all places nnjirecedentnd crowds came out 
to wnteh and to swell the procession as it ])assed alonu. National songs punctuated 
by apjuojuiate slogans and shouts of “juis ’ to the diffuent leaders maiked tlie route 
ol the piocessions. 

In many big cities according to the iiistrucUoiis ot tlie Pivsident social functions 
w^eie organised wTieie people of different schools of political tJiouglit met togetlier. At 
such functions invaiiably speeches commending the woik of the Congress and congra- 
tulating it weie made. 

The evening meetings everywheie weie unusually big Tlie Presidents message was 
read with due solemnitv and lieard with rapt attention fspc'cchos bj (Congress ieadeis 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers were made on the a< hievoments of the 
Congress duiing tlie last 50 yeais. The iioople Nveie exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present ]»rogramme of the Corigioss 
and to make an unjnecedentod etioit to reach the goal of comjilete independence in 
the near future In some plai'es as in Madras resolutions expiessing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congtess were passed Some meetings commenced witii piavois 
■which were sometimes silent. 'Where theie was im special day foi maityrs, stiriiiig 
speeches were made in the u\enim, meetings extolling the gieat s’acuifiee of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 

The other programmes of the week included such items as ladii'S meetings which 
gave them oppoitunity to meet and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and a'so to hear speeches by eminent speakeis. tStudents day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National "games w^ere organised and aw^ards 
were distributed to the best players. At jdaces swcots ami Hags were distributed to 
the school children. Kavi kSammelaris w^ere held where poets eritertamed the audience 
with recitations of their compositions. At Pnti-Bhojans at various jilaces many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of leligious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and flanjans all happily partook of tlio food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gUA^o beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bliajan raandalis were organised. In thijarat along with Bhajau- 
mandalis Barba parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations. 

In many places Bie celebration included s[iecial meetings of labourers and Kisans. 

A special dav for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who liad laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials wore 
raised and tablets fixed m Congress buildings, iii commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, Cawnpore and several other places certificates 
A'-ere given to eminent public workers foi the meritorious service rendered to the 
nation s cause. Though illuminations Avere made optional, several localities presented 
gay bright appearance with thousands of twinkling lights on the night of the 28th, 
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At Madras along with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madra^ Shri Vijayraghavachari, the oldest living ex- 
president of the Congress after Sir Dinshaw W^ha, was celebrated. An address was 
presented to him eulogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 years 
to his motherland. 

Khadi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions wore hold all over the country. 
Congress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
tlie week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost. In Karnatak 40,000 copies of a brief hk.tory ot the Congress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fair size recording the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Some districts, tahsils, and cities issued 
similar histories of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the .spirit of the function and conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and {South, East ana West all over India it was a day of uni- 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the great hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible m this note to record all that happened everywhere. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Madras— 17tli. & 18th. October 1935 

The question of the acceptance or non-acceptance of office under the Reforms 
was the main .subject considered by the All India Ooiigress Committee, which met 
at the “Congress House”, Madras on the 17th. October 1935. 

The first item on tho agenda was confirmation of tho minutes of tho last meeting 
at Wardha in July- August 1935 Acharya Knpalam pointed out that the minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mehar Alt (Bombay), speaking in English, suggested that the agenda of the 
meetings of the Committee should be made available to members sufficiently ahead of 
tho meeting. He stated that the agenda for the day had been jilai'cd in tlieir hands 
only that morning and it was very difficult for members coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with the items of business. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bafaj remarked that ho thouglit that the convention was that those 
who know Hindi or Urdu should speak in either of tho two languages. 

Swami Oovindanand : Then wliy is th(3 agenda printed in Engli.‘>h ? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that we did not have it in Hindi (laughter). 

Tho President : As far as possible we must conduct our proceedings in Hindi. But 
as a concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a disou.ssion in tliat lan- 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the proceedings in Enghsli. 

Regarding the point raised by Mr. Mobar Ali, Babii Rajendra Prasad stated that as 
far as possible tlioy would try to make the agenda available to morabors sufficiently 
early, Tho difficulty in tlio present ca.se was in getting at tho members individually. 
Ho would certainly bear tlio suggestion in mind. 

Rules of Procedure 

The rules of procedure approved by the Working Committee were then placed be- 
fore the meeting for consideration. 

The following are tho rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee : 

1. Tlie A. I. C. C. may be summoned by tho President or Uie Working Secretary 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee. 

34 
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2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. C. shall bo issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum- 
moned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be the sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. C 0. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur- 
pose for which the requisitioiiists desire a meeting of A. I C. O. At such meeting 
additional items of business may bo brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the AVorking Committee shall 
have the claim of priouty. 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall bo settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have boon given by the members of the A, I. C. C., otlier than those 
of tlie AV'orking ("omraittee. 

8 The Older of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice '>f resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally hiking part of the 
debate. 

11. designation from the A. T. C. C. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of the members on the A. I. C. C vacant. 

12 Any vacanev in the A. 1. C. C., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will bo filled up by the membeis of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congioss Committee 

14. Appeals will lie to the AVorking (Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal profciied to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided 
by the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI, h of the Constitution. It 
will be open to the Woiking Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or irapiacticable to convene a Tribunal in terras of Article XI, h. 

16 The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against inUion by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress i orarnittee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees 

18 No subject which can he oidmaiily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
shall be referred to tlie A I C. C except through the Provincial Committee concerned 

Whore a Piovincial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
the A. I C. C. the aggrieved person or committee shall’ bo entitled to approach the 
President for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
other representation. The President mav, after considering the said representation, 
pass such order as he may think fit. Tha Provincial Committee will thereupon be 
bound to carry out the order of the President. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee again.st any decision of a Provincial 
Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give aecision. 

S). The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of tho Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

A/r. Go^avi (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
made certain that the business for the meetings of tho Committee would be commu- 
nicated to the members at lea.st thirty days before the meeting and amendments 
invited from them ten days before the meeting. 

The amendments were duly seconded. A discussion followed. 

Aeharya Kripalani said that at present it was customary for the office to give 
more than fifteen days’ notice. It should, he said, be realised that it would not be 
possible to give a month’s notice and if the office should be bound by such a role, 
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the result perhaps would be that emergency provisions would be used. “We are 
living in rather interesting times’* he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time wo may start the movement and it will become impossible for tne office 
to function. We always send resolutions to membeis as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 
previous information. Generally, most of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee I's seized of them, fherefore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always be 
made known to the members But to adopt the amendment would result in several 
practical difficulties Ordinarily the business for any paitiouUr meeting was 
known to memhcM-s long befoie the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would bo drawn up Tt did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenionco was caused in this direction. Ho would repeat the answer he had 
given to Mr. M chorally and say that they would strive their l»est to make the 
agenda available to members 'individually, if possible, or thiough the Press, 
sufficiently eaily. 

Swami Onrindanand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the mam items of busine.ss be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in 

The President held a brief consuPation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at the mooting of the A. I. C. C. 
shall be circulated along with the notice convening the meeting” 

“Is Mr Oo^avt willing to accept it, in substitutiou of the amendment which 
ho has pioposed V” the President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi. T am satisfied 

Srimafhi Kamnladevi, entered a protest against the procedure “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that the All-lndia Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The IWstdent : T do not follow. 

Srimathi fCamnladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at .Tubbulporo. 

The President, In spite of* all that you have said, I have not followed vou. It has 
not been suggested by any of us that the All- India ('ongess Committee is not competent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon. I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge (Mr. Satyamiirti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Afeherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C. C. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notice of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annuaF session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. I. C. C to all Provmcial 
Congi-ess Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Congress Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. F. Nariman was moving the 
amendment. 

Acharya Kripalani : How can he move it, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it V 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally continuing said that there was a widespread feeling 
among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics was desirable and necessary, it should be a democratic centralisa'tion and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top, but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and District Congress Committees might 
also be known all over the country. 

Mr. A. Kahawara Rao said that he liked to second the amendment. It was 
a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 
rejected the suggestion. 

Mr. Oadgil : “Because it is good.” 
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Mr. Kalesware Bao, continuing, said that it wM necessary that opportunity 
should bo given to various Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest toj)ics for discussion by *tho Congress Of course, the Subjects Committee 
of the Congress would meet, biit that would only bo three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress. 

Mr, Satyamurti said that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution. 
Was it contemplated, he asked, that unless the Provincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress, 
they could not come up for considoiation and would lajjse for want of a'lequato noticoV 
Thou, what about private members’ riglits ‘r According to the Constitution, tlie Sub- 
jects Committee, whicli was the A. I. C. C., had the light to jilacc icsoliitions for 
discussion before the open session of the Congicss, wlindi meant that very often they 
had two days’ notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, \\liiih the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. I. C. C onice icceived notice 
of lesolutions, they must bo ciioulated to the various Piovincial and Distnct Congress 
Committees for elititing thoir opinion, which, again, should be forwaided to the A. 1. 
C. C. This, Mr. Satyiunurti thouglit, was not a vciy healthy convention, lie had at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the i>roccdurc. There 
was not one important question that came before the Congiess, which Piovincial^ and 
Distiict Congress Committees had not considered in advance. CoiiLluding, Mr. Satya- 
murti saii th.it the resolution under discussion vyonld not serve the piiriiose, which 
the Bomhav Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defect had been apparent 
in the working of the present lules, and he, theiefoie, apjicalcd to the mover of the 
resolution to withdraw it, failing which, ho ^\ould appeal to his colleagues to reject it. 

Mr. Gadgil : We want to heai Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President As a member of tlie Working Committee, Mr Nariman accepts 
the view of the Woikmg Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

Stvami Oovindanandji : So far as I know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their lesolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of the Congress, and these resolutions aie always cir- 
culated to the A. I. C. C membeis. 1 feel that the existing convention will servo the 
purpose, because under it the A. 1. C. C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Piovincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Theicfore, I appeal to ray friend to withdraw )iis resointioii. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article 9 danse B which 
stated that the A. I. C. C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharaniiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only bo an amendment of the Constitution. 

The President stated that the resolution in effect restricted the right of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to lecomraend any resolution. 

Mr. Yusuf Mcherally said that tlie word “ordinal ily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and he v\ould accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to thiee or 
four weeks, though he, for h"is part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram said that the constitution as now framed, provided that 
the various Pi’ovincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be- 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 
before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from thorn and send tJi(‘ra to 
the A. I. C. C. after consideration. The resolution before the meeting was really an 
amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Committees with the lecommendations of 
other District Congress Committees. , . „ 

Mr. Oadgil said that the oWeet of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be enough time for the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. to know the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
to ask for six wrecks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might le kept in view and followed. 

Acharya Kripalani : If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to circulate any 
of its resolutious it can. Can itinot V , « ^ . x. 

Mr. Ymuf Meherally : W^ don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
particular Provincial Congress Comxuittee ? 
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Acharya Kripalani : You want your weight to bo added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Kripalani, proceeding, said that the procedure contomi)Iated in the reso- 
lution would make tJiem mere post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

Swami Oovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Viswanathan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the t^ecu'clary of the A. I. C. 0. gave publicity in tlio Tiess to the resolutions as and 
wlicii they were received. 

The President : is it suggested that publicity to the resoliitiuiis should be given in 
the l‘ress bofoie they reacli the oflice of the A. I. C. C. V 

Mr. Viswanathayi said that the publication of the -resolutions of one Provincial 
Congiess Comuittee might help their Committees to discuss similai subjects 

Mr. Yusuf Melierally said that the General Secietary should be proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Knmlani ; I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
raiglit be allowed to act. 

The amendment \\ as then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The ih'esidont tlieii permitted Mr. Sardul Singh's amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payruent of retnin intei -class fare ami tonga ex- 
penses to the membeis of the A. I. C *C. by the Piovincial Congress Committees and 
the iteception Ckirainittee of the Congress formed for the time lieing. 

Acharya Kupalnm said that it was a matter for the Piovincial Congress Com- 
mitti'es and the Keception t’ornmittoe. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment tliat wdiere a vacancy aro.so in the 
A. I. C. C membership of any juovince, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of tlie person next to tlie one standing last among those elected. 

Swami Govindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies 

The President pointed out that the araendmont w'ould lead to difTicultics in cases 
wheie a member le.sigued on account of differences ,of opinion. The amendment if 
adofited miglit m ceitaiii cases result m a jierson liolding the oi)posite view being 
a])j)oiiited, wheie it might lie advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. The lules weie then approved. 

Burma and the Congrett 

The President next intioduced the subject of Purma. 

“Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing” he began. 

“Our fiicmls fiom Biiima aie anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 

liangoon. Mr. Dadachanjo had gi\en notice of a resolution, which the Working 
Committee consideied. It lias adopted a modihed resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghaie Khan.” 

Tlie Pi esident next road the resolution adopted by the Working Committee : — 

“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. T C C. that 

notwithstanding the constitutional sepaiatvon of India and Burma, tho Indian National 

(’ongress will continue to wmtcli witli sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and m view' of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled i\ 
Burma and Biirmnns to coutmuo to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr.* Dadachanji then made the following statement : 

“Wo are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on the 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. Aftoi obtaining the information its 
members felt they loquired, the Working Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in tho pioblem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely continue to do so. They, how’cver, felt the apjiointmont of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in tho resolution of wdiicli wo had given notice. In 
the circumstances, and in view of the resolution of tho AVorking Committee on the 
subieot, wo have agieed to withdraw our resolution.” 

Mr. Dadachanje requested tho Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
resolution. The resolution was put to tho House and carried. 
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Acceptance of Office 

Acharya Kripalani then placed before the House the following resolution of the 
Working Committee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offices under 
the Reforms : 

“Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Woiking Committee passed at AVaidlia on the subject. A.t the same 
time, the Committee desiies to make it cleai tliat it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.'’ 

In moving the resolution, Acharya Kripalani said . 

“I have very little to say in recommending this Tosolutiou for the adoption of the 
House. It is substantiallv the same as the one jiassed in AVardha by the AV^orking 
Committee. AVe for some time, ho}cotted the Lcguslarive Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices uinier the present constitution A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us winch is sup]josed to give us what is called Piovincial Autonomy 
wheieui all the Ministeis will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, fiom 
thos'j vfio c ‘mmaud a majoiity in the l^cgislature As our old lesolutions stand, we 
are fireoludeJ tiom accepting offices iiiidei the pieseiit constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office acceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by iniplu'atioa under the now constitution. 

“Theie is a volume of opinion in the coiintiy, as you know, that these offices may 
be acc^'pted in older to implement our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know tlieie is no desiie in any Congioss quaitei to accejit offices m order to work 
the constitution. There are yet others of oui friends who think that acceptance of 
office w’ould amount to woiking the constitution 

“The AA'orkiiig Committee has thought that there is a great period of time between 
the new elections to the Provincial Councils and now, that m the meantime many 
things may happen, and that tliciefore it is piematuie at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the other. Such was the resolution it passed at AV’^ardha. It also 
placed a kind of ban upon itself. It w’as a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of accejitance or non-acceptance. The piesent 
resolution places no ban either on oiii selves or upon any other people. No ban was 
intended to bo jdaced upon any person excepting the AA^orking ('ommittee. The 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people giving one opinion, and another 
member went gning another Oidinary couitcsy lequiies that we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the jiioper time comes AA'e hold rightly that tins is 
not the proper time, as I said, because there is much time before the elections in the 
provinces under the new constitution will come about. Also, we think that if we give 
our opinion at this stage it would be impolitic and injurious. These are our views 
and you have also discussed the subject. It has been before you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon tins excepting one oilier wmrd. 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of the Congress. The ban ujion offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 
it must bo removed by the Congress. It is true that in ah emergency the A 1. C. C. 
does to a ceitam extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with "by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is exjiectcd to meet befoie the new' constitution in the pro- 
vinces is put into working order. There is absolutely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the light that rightfully belongs to the Congress. 

“Therefore we say that this subject may be discussed by the Congress and in the 
meantime we formulate no (mmion about it. 

“With these few' w’ords, I place this resolution for your acceptance.” 

Mr. K, F. Nariman seconded the resolution and said he w'ould reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T. Viswanaiham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Kripalani had moved was no 
resolution. He had only placed an 'office note, an endorsement of the Working 
Committee’ on resolutions which might have been moved by others at the meeting. 
There was no substance in the resolution. AVhen a proposition was sericnsly put 
forward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but oliarao- 
terising it as premature. Was it sympathy with Ethiopia ? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from the League? Tt was premature. Was it the subjects of Indian 
States ? It was premature. The Working Committee itself was a premature thing. 
(Ijaughter). He would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead of the present motion. He suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee bo moved as an amendment 

thereto. Tlie Working Committee had published their resolution m the press long 

before it had been circulated to the members ; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also siifhoient propaganda Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvi.sahle how to discuss it Ifo would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting "many of them would have 
preferred to stay away, hei^ause there was absolutely no business to be transacted 

nere. “This is a burning question, especially m Madras, as some people would like 

to put it,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see tliat it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country,” 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

i/r. Visioanatkam : It has not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down. then. 

Dr. P, Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion V 

Mr. S, Satyamurti expresse<l Ins view that it was open to the House to reject the 
motion. Then the \ihole question would come before the House. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The AVorking Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a posi- 
tive motion that the consideration of the subject is prematuie and not in the interest 
of the country. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : It would not be relevant. The President then stated : 

“As the question has been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of. I have decided that Mr. T. Praka.sam's motion may be 
treated as au amendment. The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Conimitteo is thrown out, then the others will come up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam's motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-official resolutions be blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : We shall see about it to-morrow. 

Acharya Kripalani : They will ho ruled out of order, if and when tlie House has 
voted on the resolution and amendment.) 

Mr. A. Kaleswar Rao : It is premature to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter). 

Mr. T. Prakasam ne.xt moved : 

“That the question relating to acceptance of office under the Reforms Act be taken 
into consideration by the A. I. C. C. and such decision as may be arrived at be re- 
commended to the Congress,” 

Mr. l^akasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution ; and 
said that at this stage it was really extraoi dinary that the Working Committee should 
have put forward their resolution in that form. " It was extraordinary because of what 
had happened since the lifting of the Congress ban on Coiincil-entrv," on the petition 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidhan Roy and Mr, S. Batyamurti to Mahatma* Gandhi. 

“What was the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within the jail walls, has 
suddenly become silent. He says he can wait until the session of the Congress. Mr. 
Bidhan Roy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field ; and so also Dr. 
M. A. Ansari. 

Mr. Oovindanand : Did they send a petition for acceptance of office ? 

Mr. Praluuam : They did express their opinion. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Prakasam closely examined tlie reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for postponement of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide tlie question here. Wliat was the uncertaiiitv' about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Etliiopian war ? (A vokjo : Yes). The Working Committee 
wore afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out. Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Oovindanand : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are light or I am riglit. 

Continuing, Mr. Prakasam refen ed to the fight which the Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-lrwm Pact. They had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a shoot of pajier, they bad a stupid Act ocmipying 500 jiages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had tlie effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apait from another. That was the diiect result of the jiolicy of drift. Even 
to-doA on tl ' question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work- 
ing Committee say? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an ojiinion now. Tliey ought to 
keep the country in suspense for six months until the Congress met. Lot them say, 
“Reject offices,” if tliat was the propei course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now wrematuro to decide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time netween now and the elections, was not 
much at all, having m view the magnitude of the work winch needed to bo done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to which Mr Satyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards wore to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rich anti-C5ongressites who could spend money fieely, wore standing 
in certain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with moucy Ho knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve mouths from now was not a long period. 

“I don’t care two brass farthings for offices,” Mr Prakasam warmed up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expect tliem to do ? what 
do you e.vpect the workers in the districts to do V” 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out that they liad to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity They must prevent tiio mi.schief sought to bo created 
by tho Refoims Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and liaving a big C'ongress 
Party composed of representativis of all communities, Muslims and Ilarijaus, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was ono way of solving the communal question. At 
least up to that point they could go. He had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decide the question now. 
What stood m the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on tho Statute B/ok, 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed It was 
therefore, for them to devise moans to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Tliough 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move “their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-co-operated. Was there any justificatiou for taking up such a position ? 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first interview given at Otacamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Congressmen serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on thorn. So much so, their case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to tho Legislature was cut up, but they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did they hope to cross over on aeroplanes V 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Ijogislaturos, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural conseqiience. Mahatmaji recently 
came out with a statement that ‘council country’ was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present. 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement It was, 
therefore, essential that the Working Committee in the light of happenings since tho 
Wardha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to their country. 
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“You (the Working Committee) are banking apparently on the vote of the Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observed. “It is Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Council entry, before the Government of India Bill was jiassed into law. Many con- 
ferences wcnj held and so many resolutions were passed in the Tamil district. In 
this very Congiess House under the jiresidentship of rar C. liaraalinga K(3ddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices. Now the Piesident 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, declares that ho 
can alTord to wait. (Ijaughtor). 

Mr. Satyamurii : Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr. Prakasam : What do you gain by such waiting You prepared the country 
for accojitauce of office and now you say you are not in a hurry. It is practically a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one meiely of (jounting of votes. 

Mr. Satyamurii : " What have Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantulu and Biilusu Samba- 
murti declared ? 

Mr. Prakasam : 1 do not mind it , nor Dr. Pattabhi’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committei'. (>)ncluiling, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduct public 
business in a mannei which would inspire confidence in tlie country, particularly at 
this critical tirm* The subject was one on which the House should take a decision and 
which should not bo left to the Congress. 

Mr. A. Knlrstrara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. He said that 
there was no question of jirestige involved in differing fiom the decision of the 
Woilmg Committee. The X, I. (' C ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country which was so necessaiy at this juncture. How long were they going 
to jiostpone the t‘vil day V 

A Voice : Evil V 

Mr Kaloswara Rao : How long are you going to be nervous V 

The President : The limit is set in the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next. 

Mr. Kalesicara Rao : How long are you going to be afraid to face the country 
with your decision V 

Proceeding, Mi. Kalcsicara Rao pointed out theie was no justifieable ground for 
believing that tlie elections would not come off m November next year or soon there- 
after. It Mas piactioally certain elections were not going to be further po.stpoued. 

Mr. Sntyamiif ti : (^Jaestion. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : 1 question the view expressed by some that election would 
not come off until after the Budget of 19'17. 

Mr. Kaleswaia Hao said that if a decision on this first rate issue M’as not taken now 
it would leail to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. 

“If you moiely giv"e liberty to the country to discuss tlio question, without yourself 
deciding it iiom', you are not helping the Congress and the country. It would li*ad to 
undesiiable controversy and range the pro-ofTicc- wallahs and anti-office- wallahs in 
warring camiis.” 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3. p. m. 

The president olaced before tlie House the re.solution of the Working Committei' and 
Mr. T. Prakasam 8 amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

For some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak V 

Dr. Sitaramnyya : Everybody is waiting for a fuller House I (T/onghtei). Why 
not Swami Govindanand be^n ? His loud voice will attract those outside the hall 1 

The I’resident waited for another five minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

The President remarked, “Nobody seems to be willing to speak !” 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Will you be so good as to ask tliat the amendment of Mr. 
^Vakasam bo read out to the House. We shall form our ideas about it ! 

A member : Why, it has been done already 1 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Something must be done. 

The President : The amendment is, “that the question relating to acceptance of 
oflSco under tlio Reforms Act be taken into consideration by the A. I. C. C. and such 
decision as may be arrived at bo recommended to the Congress.” 

Mr. N. y. Oadgil : Is it in order V It is a direct negation of the pixiposition 
moved by Mr. Kripalani. 

35 
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The President ; I was myself doubtful about it. But T allowed it to bo moved as 
an amendment because in t^is case there is that last clause which says that the recom- 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congiess. Therefore, I allowed it. After all, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the other. 

Mr. Qosavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The President : It allows fri^edom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-com- 
mittecs and individual Congiessmou. AVe have left it in that wddo form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate ojiinion. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgtl^ sujiporting tlio motion of Mr. Kiipalani, said he did so for 

S uite different reasons than those montioncd m the motion. It appeared to him that 
tie impression W’eut abroad that the question would not come uj> for discussion at this 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. Furtlicr, the intciview given hy the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Fuitlier, eveiy body felt that in Madras the dice 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and wlien it w^as stated that the question 
would not come up here, many people who otlierw'ise would have atreiided this meet- 
ing, stayed away. He thought it fair to them that the piojiusition now moved by the 
Seeietary of the AV''orking Committee .should bo accepted, bo far as lus ow'ii oiovince 
w'as concerned, he felt that everything w'as in a state of diift. It would 1)0 desiiable 
that they sliou’ I be given time to take tlio view' of the masses who leally counted 
The question of Brahmin and Non-Bialimin, lio was soiry to ( onfess, was irl evistence 
in Ills province and he felt that unless they accepted office, the Congiess would have 
no majority in tJie Bombay Presidency. 

Continuing, Mr. Oadgtl said that personally he held the view' it W’ould be dangerous 
to accept offices under the new' Constitution. In anv casis he said, there would he 
sufficient time between the Lucknow C’ongross and the elections, to j)rej)are tiie ground 
and establish contact with the musses. If a decision was not taken now, he said, it 
might lead to confusion for a time, but it W'ould ultimately help to make hue of advance 
visible. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti made an impa.ssioned ajiboal for suppoit to the AVoikiug Com- 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to he the villain of flie })iecc m this, shall I say, 

drama of acceptance or non-acceptmee of offn e‘\ Mi SaUamuiti hegan. ‘‘I plead 
guilty to that charge. I hapjioiied to bo the villain of tJio [)iece when the Counr-il-i*ntiy 
programme w^as on the horizon I am aw'aie of the curs*‘s whi*‘li fell on oui devoted 
Leads. 1 live in the hope tliat such cuisos would prove to be blessings ' 

Mr. Satyamurti said that tliey ought not to feai unpopulaiity for the time being, 
so long a.s the cause they were advocating w'lus just Ho had ^Iciunt the lesson fiom 
Mahatma Gandhi that a peisun seeking to seive his country ought not to he afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Oadgil ha<l remaiked that the dice was loadcd in Aladras. Whethei 
the dice w'as loaded oi not, ho would say witli all einjdiasis that they did not w’ant 
to play the game heio. It would be played at Lucknow. J.et not tlie charge bo made 

tliat in Madias they played the game with loaded dice. 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said that the mover and the seconder of the amend- 
ment had not paid sufficient atteiitiou to the lesolutioii of the AVoiking Committee. 
The resolution gave full ficedom for discussion of this vital question. AVhat it depre- 
cated, (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it After all, so long as they had 
the right to discuss the question it seemed to him that tlio ri‘soiution w'as quite " satis- 
factory. He 'wa.s one of those who thought that the logical sequence of wdiut Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in tlie Congress, 
was the acceptance of positions of responsibility, unless the Congi'ess, hy a positive re- 
solution, prohibited it—as it did in the case of me iSwaiaj Party piogramrne. He knew 
his esteemed friends of the Woiking Committee took the other view'. For practical 
purposes, however, the diference in view point did not count mucli, because in Luck- 
now the Congress would consider the whole question de noro and come to a decision 
witliout being bound dow-n by previous commitments one w'ay or the other. 

Mr. Satyamurti then W'ent on to say that Mr. Prakasam had made some good- 
humoured jokes at his expense. (Dr. Pattabhi : At my expense also). He wanted to 
tell him that there was a method in his (speaker’s) madness. If ho preferred to re- 
main silent to-day and had remained silent during the past six months, and if ho pre- 
ferred to supjiort the Working Committee Resolution, lie would assure Mr. I’rakasam 
and all the otlier friends that his views on tlie office acceptance question r.imaiued 
utBolutoly unchanged. He fully believed tliat the time was with them and whatever be 
the ultimate decision of the CJongress, the masses would stand by them. He had tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu throiip;li and tlirough and ho knew how tlio masses felt, and what 
they wanted the Congress to do. 

“Supposing,” he said, “in the Lucknow Congiess, the view that he represented was 
not accepted, he would not lie sorry, not because ho would consider such a decision to 
bo right, hut because they Mould have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultirnato authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question.” 

“My own f(*cling is* that on this maftei of far-reaching imi/ortanco, we should not 
ho content with a haio majority. Whatever programme is decided on, it will not have 
any practn-al value, uiiNjs^ m'o liave an overwhelming majority of (Congress ojunion be- 
hind it. To get a siiatcli \oto will not he consistent witli the high purpose in view. 
I, therefore, piefci to w'ait so that I may caiiv with me an ovcrwdieiming majority of 
Congiess o[)inion in favoui of ac( cptance of ofti<*es.” 

liiist night the leading Indian paper in Madias and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu'’, wrote a leading article “Lift the Han” to which 1 feel lam hound 
to give an answei I personallv f“el that if tlieie were a motion to-day meiely for 
lifting the lian and postponing the question of actually deciding ‘to arjcept or not to 
accept” oIFk es to Lucknow, it will not make in piactical politics any dilforence from 
the resolution now pla< ed Indore us liy the Woiking Committee. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel has taken the view that tlie ban on oflice continues Hut I humbly and fiimly 
differ Kiom tie* point of \icw of piactual ]ioliti<'b. the w’liole question may be 
di.sMissed fiom now and decided at Lu‘*know on its month Tlierufoie it does seem 
to iiK' that the point of view* which “The Hiiidu’’ uiges is piactically met by the 

Woiking Coniniittce Rsolution, nainel>, the grant of freedom of discu.ssion and the 

postponement of a decision on thn qih*stion to the Lucknow Congress. 

Tliere was one point whieh Mi. 1‘iakasam made which also I must answrer. Tlds 
discussion will (aiise iieat, he said. Hnt rnav I put it to him that a decision now 

one way or tin* othei w’lll eauso moie lieat Neithei the party w'hich believes in 
acx'eptaiuje nf ofh« o nor the par tv whi<h believes in non-acceptani^e is gming to take 
the dt‘eisioii of tlm ('(•rnmittf as the la^t woid on tlie subject. It will he a direct 
cn<JOiiiagemi'ut to those wlio want to cairv on the < ampaign. 

It seems to me, theiefoie, tli.it the onls dianee of deciding the question more or 
less finally without leaving anv tia<e of bitteiins.s, r for us not to decide this que.stion 
hut to eairy on a dis< ussion and to deeide it at Lucknow* when, I know, if it is 

cariiod hy an ovei whelming majoiity, even the minoiity w’lll be tempted to acquiesce 
in it ” 

Coneluduig, Mr Satyamurti said “Personally it seems to me that the highest 
iiiteiests of the < ountry may he served by our agreeing to postpone the decision to 
the Lucknow Congii*ss. carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
sfurit. I want to stiike only on one personal note I piopose to continuo rny silence 
for some weeks huigei. 1 want to watch the roa<'tions to this debate and this decision 
on the country Ixjt people sav what they like. 1 shall open my mouth on 1st 
Doeemher, w*hen the election of delegates and of the President takes place, ll is too 
much to usk my (jolleagues here and elsewhere to remember if some of us advocated 
aci’eptJince of oflice, wo are doing it with any motive? Puhhe. life w’ould become 
impo.ssihhs if every moment of our lives we are attributing motives to the actions of 
others. I plead for tolerance, chanty and understanding, and 1 ask you to remember 
that w'o do not compete wdtli others and we do not conflict with others m their 
desire to bleak this Constitution and bung the goal of Puma .Swaraj very nefe* 
achievement. From that point of view, 1 hope the discussion will bo carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. If 1 have no doubt wo shall come to the light conclusion at 
liUeknow, May God grant us tolerance, charity and understanding to carry on our 
work. J support the motion of the Working Committee.” 

Mr. T. Vtsicanathan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway, 

Swami Qovindanand said that while ho agreed with the resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate He endorsed the appeal of the previous spoMers 
that no uncharitable motive should bo attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent views. 

Mr. Jai Prnkafth Narain said that the present meeting of the A. L C. C. was not 
fully representative and it w'ould not be fair to take a deoibion on such a momentous 
question at this meeting. 
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Mr. J. Daulairam said that the meeting was just as well attended as any other 
previous meeting of the A. I. C. C. had been and it was not fair to eharaotonso it as 
unrepresentative. 

Mr. Kripalani spoho in siiport of the motion 

Mr. Kiipalani said that it was not meiely net’cssaiy that tliey siiouhl take the 
correct decision but that;tliey should take it at the light time. Tlie Congiess was a partv 
of direct action ; and the need fui taking decisions at the psychological moment was 
great. If they W’ore to succeed as a jiaity of diioct aetiun they should Ik» caieful and 
deliberate in all these vital matters ot taeties. He tlieiefoie aj»i*ealed to the House to 
accept the proposition of the Woiking Committee 

The proposition w’as then jmt to vote. Mi. lh‘akasam\ aimuidmeiit was lost only 3 
voting foi and about 20 against. The main iiiuposition of the 'Woi king Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting. The Working Committee’s lesolution was earned. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel next moved the lesoIution of the Woiking Committee 
regarding the Congiess attitude tow’ards Indian States It ran as follows •— 

“Although the pohey of tlie Congress leganling the States in India has been defined 
in its resolution's, a persistent effort is being made b\ oi on behalf of the people of 
of the ytatts to get a fuller declaration of Congress poliey The AVoikiiig Committee 
therefoie iss.^js the following statement coneeiniiig the policy of the Congiess with 
regard to the rrinoes and the people of the States." 

“The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian States have 
an irdieicnt rigJit to Swaiaj no less than the people of Hiitish India. It has accord- 
inglv d‘‘(d<iied itself in favour of estahli.shment of repiesontative le^ponsihle government 
in the Rta^cs and has in that helialf not only apjtoalcd to the riin<s>s to establish such 
responsible governraont in their States and to guaiantec* fundamental lights of eitizuii- 
bhip, like fieedom of poison, sjieech. association and the Ihess to then p(*oph*. but luvs 
also pledged to the States' people its symnathy and siippoit in tlitni legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full re.sponsihh* goveiumeiit H\ that det l.ira- 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that evini in then own intelest.s the run- 
ces w'lll be well advised to establish at the eailiest jiossihle moment full ieponsil»le 
government within their States cairying a guaiantee of full lights of citi/enship to 
their people. 

^‘It should bo understood liowever that the icsponsilulity and the hiirderi of cariy- 
ing on that struggle w’lthin the States must iie<essaiily fall on the States peo[»le 
themselves. The Congress (an exeicisc moial and linoidly lullueju e noon the State.s 
and this, it is hound to do wlieie\er jiossihle The CongjVss has no otliei powei under 
existing cireura.stanees altliough the peoide of India whether undei the Hiitish, the 
Piinces or any othci ]jower are goografdncally and hi-'tio e aliv oik' and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congiess is often fojgotien. Indeed any 
other policy wnll defeat the common purpose. 

“AVith regard to the impending const itntiona! ( hangos it has been suggested that 
the Congiess should insist upon < crtain amemlmeuts of that })ortiun of the (loveinmeiit 
of India Hill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to tlie Indian Federa- 
tion. The Congress has rnoie tliaii once categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an oxpiession of tJio W’dl 
of the neopio of India and has insisted on a constitution to he framed by a C'onstituent 
Assembly. It may not now^ ask for an amendment of tlie .si heme in any paitieular 
part. To do so w'ould amount to a iovei.sal of the Congiess poliiy. 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to assuie the pcojde of tlie States tliat the 
Congress will never be guilty of sacnfieing' their ^ltercst^ ni order to buy the suppoit 
of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unoqunocally for tlie 
rights of the masses of India as against any vesteil lights in conflict with theii true 
interests.” 

Mr. Patel^ speaking in Hindi, explained the position of the Working Committee and 
said that the Congiess had all these jeais declined to interfere in the affairs of Indian 
States. Fiom time to time statements had been made on the aubject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
Wardha, aftorj deep consideration of all aspects of the Question, the Working Commit- 
tee took up a certain attitude. He would place liefore them the declaration then made 
fer their adoption. It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress in regard 
to this question. If any one of them intended lo mase a substantial change in it, it 
could bo done only at next session of the Congress. A decision on the question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress. This was a much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should be made only at the 
Confess Session. 

Mr. Deshpande^ seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggest tliat tlio Congiess and the Woiking Committee \\ero indifTerent to the 
iiiterest.s of Indian btates sidijects. The interests of lufliaiis, wheicvcr tlicy lived, were 
a matter of gieat (ioiicern to tlie Congie.ss Ihit the Congre-^s felt, while they could not 
diieetly inte»’feie in State aftaiis, that whate\er l*eneluM'i:t lesults were achio\cd 
111 Ihitish India was sine to piodiice wekomc leacticiis ui the Stat(*s also The best 
way of attaining then object was to streiigtlieii tlie hands of tli»' Coiigics^ instead of 
jnaying into tlie liands of ])ersous who rai-Ncd lake cues of Congiess hemg mdilTeient 
to the inteie.sts of Slates’ sultject witli the ulteiioi ol)je(‘t of weakening it. The 
Indian States subjects organisations (oul<i engage th^-niseKcs in the w oik of a 
eonstnietive nature in then btates. He appeaiod to them to tiy to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themsehes The s\mpat)iy and good-will of the Congiess 
would always he witli them. 

Mr Yusidf Aivherallij moved a nurnhei of ummidmenls. 

The hist was to add the woid ‘‘mainly" aftei the W'od “fall" in the sentence . 
‘‘It should he undci stood, however, that the ii^'piuiMljilitv ai'd the huideii of 
( airs ing on that .snuggle within the Slates must neces^aiii\ fad on tho Slates 
people tliemselves. 

Tiio second amendment was to add the following a‘ tin* eici <''f the same sentence ; 
‘‘who as lo' al people wouM jiiinianl> l»e lesponsil.i.j foi (oiiduting anv movement, 
just as the loe.il peojjle whcthei in anv State oi anv juoviute of Hiitisli India 
would l»e piimaiily lesponsildo for eonduLtlng anv movements in then lesjiective 
loral aieas 

The thud amendment was to substitute ‘‘oidinaiily wilt’, for ‘‘can", in the 
.sentime “The Congiess can cxeu-ise rnoial and fiundlv uiflueiiee upon tao 
Stat-'s and this, it is hound to do wluoevei po^^ihle. 

Anotiier amendment was to change the ne,\t sciitfiicc a'^ follows : “The Congiess 
has maiiily to concentrate on the .stiuggh* for fieeduin ficm foieign demmation and 
exploitation, umlei the existing eii<'umstaii« es " 

Mr. Meh( rally aKo moved to emit the following ‘‘Indeed any oilier itohey will 
defeat the common puipose. ’ 

The last aniemiinent of Mr. Mehetally vvas to have the following inserted iu the 
resolution m substitution of tlm last jiaiagiaph ; 

‘‘^Vlth legaiil to the futiiie (.on.stitntion if India, tlie Congiess wislies to as«:uio 
the jieople of the States that (a) in the C'onstituent A^scmhlv when it lomes to he 
foimcd tlie States' j»eop]e will be giv'cii iepie.''entation on the ".imo Islsi.s as the 
people of Hiitish India, and tliat fht in ea*'*' nr iirnl tlie Constituent A^^emh’y is 
not formed, it will not aocejit a Fedcial Constitniion whi-h does mu embody in 
itsi'If elemental y lights (d ciii/enship for the State.s' jtoople whuh (b'cs not provide 
for tlie juotection of tliosc rights bv tin* Fedcial Couit in lase of em.ioacnmeiits 
thereon and winch does not givo right of pojuilai repiesentatiun to the States’ 
people in^ the Feileral Legislature^', whuh is otheivvise not aeeeptablu to the btates 
pei.jilo. Fiiither, it is liaidly nece.ssaiy to as^uie the people of the States that the 
Congiess will nevei l>e guilty of saciihcing then mteiest.s. in ordoi to buy the 
fauppoit of the I’jinee.s. Fiom its incej»tion tlie Congiess has sti-od iincijinvo* ally 
fm the rigid of llie muvsses of India, as against anv vested lights, in coidlut with 
their true interest.s.” 

Ml Aleherally said that liis nmondments were not nu'ved in anj sj)int of earping 
c^ritieism, nor wore they intended to make any violent ehange in* the policy of the 
Congress. His motions merely Bought lo claiifv that pohev. Ho went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to Uio Committee to iindei stand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He said it was Iheir diitv at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with tlio peoples of Indian State.s bardim Valiabhbhai 
I’atel and Setli damnalal Bajaj were well awaie of the comlitioiis of those people. 
Mr. C. Rajagopahichari liad remarked that States' people weie the real untoucnables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

The Preaident : Is there any seconder V 

Hrimati Kamaladftvi sjirang up to second it, 

Qtptain AnadkeBh (Rowa State) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr. Patel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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He was confident that the Workinc Committee and the Oongrees leaders 
like the one re^^ently made by Mr. Hhutabhai Desai croated alarm in the mind» of 
the States’ subjocts and doubts as to tlio attitutio of the Coni^rt^H. He. therefore^ 
considered it necessary and advisable that the Onf^ress should clearly state its 
position in reference to States’ suhjects. Further, it should consider what its 
attitude should be in rc^xard to the oarryinij on of its t'onstructivo work in the 
States, especially in cases where States* *antfionties resortiNl to obstruction of siu h 
eoiistriictive and ameliorative activities by ( 'oni^ressinou and orf^anisations of Statvs' 
subies-ts. 

The President wisliod to know the sense of the House as to how lontr they would 
s’t. He said tliat some of tli*' non-otriruil i. sMlutions tabh-i for disciLsMou (he ne\t 
day had been eoveied by the n*soluti‘»tis adopted that Would tie* House hke 

to step id that stafze— it was, he pointed out, neatly 7 pm and le^ll^Ie diseussion 

nn inoirovv, on the iindeistandiiifr that the le^^t of tie* d.iv wenld he availalde 

1 1 ! \-ofhehd Items other than those alrcadv eeven*d ruder t!io rules, otto 

i 1-1 lal day liad to he allotted and it wu'* for tliem to > onstder his si^Ci^esiion 

or ' ' 1 'c to sit on Saturday also 

Sex ual memhois : N's'w'e should elos*' t-unon-ov 

M’ .‘1 Knlvsuntii Rao : If, aftei toinot lou 's, thsi u.ssioii, theie aie still non- 
u'le^ left o\ei, we may sit the dav aftei 

Jdi ‘nsi'hnt . I tliink the su^rLrestioii whi«h I made quiie f*in , hut 1 UmI 

ontiic\\ m the liariJs of the Hoii^'e 

Hr Sitaramayya : A\"e should al'^o think of \our state of liealth. W’ * M*e \',a 
Uie Uf.t well 

The Pie^ulent . I would niu'.h rallier \ou do not taie* Miat iutu - on >:deia‘i"i’ 
at all 

Ml Sutyamurti , But, w'o must. Moieovoi, we ha\e a tour ('io/»iamin • 
for vou. 

if lie President . W'oakl >ou like to li-^e now\ me,.'t tu-iU'Uieu to le.sum 

tho discussion aijd sit at on*’ slietth to tmish tlie l>ii-in*-'S 

TIig House exjuesHsi itself in favour of the siuri''‘-,t: .n and tlv President th'"i 
adjourned the meetin'r. 
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r)iscussi(’n on tlu’ lesnlution of Mr. Vallabhai Patd, on the rjiiestion of Indian 
States subjects, was a^sain lesui'icd to-day. 

Mr. Syed Ruztmi (Ajmeie) sanl that 0 would he extieinelv uiadMsi'oIe foi tue 
CoTif^iess to dc( nle to inu-ifere in tin’ alT.uis fd Indian Slut*’ suhjeets, Tlioie \v;*s 
peihajis no Indian State, of which it could he said that the sul'je^-ts weie fn<e fiorn 
difliculticb and if tin' Coneie.ss should deei«Je now to inteifen* diieetiv on their l-eli.Uf 
It would lead to numoious pi.'ntieal diflieultie^ and complications. 

t>ardar Ovpnl iSnigh (l’uii)alo, speaking; in Hindi, said that in his opinion tho 
attitude of the Confess as icpiescnted h> the le.solution was not the n^lit one for 
them to take. To say that tho Con^re.ss would e.xeieibo ‘‘fnendl> and moial pressure 
on States” was on a ]»ai wnth Indi.ins expres.siiig r.>mpathy with Abvssinia in In r 
stiii^^f^le x\ith Italy— it could ho hut empty and unsuhstanlial AVus not Indui as much 
tho mother-land of States’ subjects as tliat of llnti'.h Indians V They weie all follow- 
connti>men and they should jiromoto tho mutual ties. In many States hi^h-handod 
action w’as being taken by autliorities without any let or liindranco. 

The speaker then proceeded to detail ceitain IneidentB winch, he said, had occurred 
in a l*iinjab State, when the President, inteirujiting, asked the s[ieaker to coniine liis 
remarks to general quest]on.s involved and not to refer to individual States. 

Mr. Oopal Singh said he bowed to the luling. He only wished to jKiiiit out that 
in some States, the suhiects W’cro iiiiablo to live in safety of jierson and property. 
Their self-iespect was often endaiigorcd. llis request would be that any decision the 
Committee might come to should bo icachcd after full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi^ in snj tporfing tho amendments, said that after the speech 
of Mr. Meherally^ there was no further persuation necessary to bo oonvinoed as to 
the advisability and tho impcraiive need for the Congress taking a clear and definite 
fdtitude mth regard to the cairying on of nationalist xvork in Indian States. Not- 
withstanding its professions the Congress iiad been taking an iiidiffereot attitude when 
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it came to the qaoBtion of actaai work. It tried to give the impreesloii that the old 
policy of nofi-interferenoo ia ladian States was still ia oxLstonco. If the Ooogresa 
really stood for complete indopeadeaoe, and was still not prepared aotivelp to help 
the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thonght that the Oongrass was 
not reafly woioas about winning complete independence. It <x>uld not, iodeo*! call 
itself tlio Injian National rongress, if it left out of afxount nearly one<third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as a^inst vested interests, it should not fight shy of 
a<!tivt* partic‘i]»ation in the struggles of Indian Btatm, Hhe did not any difference 
betwe^'ii the struggle in Britisli India and the straggle in th«i Indian Htat/js She 
tiiought they were more than convinced that Indian rrincos were the obvious allies 
of British IniiMTialism. Wlien the British liist came into Indi^ the feudal order as 
ropresonti'd by the Inilian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a totr<jring ndition. 
But it was in the intfre,ts of BritLsU Im(»eria|ism that thes*) Priri'-es SiJuM be 
bolste ed up in ordei that they init^ht serve as pillars of Britisb f^njeTialisni m India. 
If th d w.ih so, why should they lli'ht sby of parUcij»ating a-. ,iv..*ly in tli.j slroL^'le 
wbioh cone toed people in the Indian States r 

Me piu.nnit'iit Congressman had that In Iian Stat*s w.tc not birbrnM wi*^h 

foiiMgii domiiiaiiori and a soliitum of the pro’ ’ en of I'.liari Sr it#*,’ !/♦*.<], h» wa, rau di 
ease*r. Foreign ilommatioa w.b. in In-i. tn States. Indian IVin'ies e\i-reii tf -djy 

lieeaiise of llie f»uj>port they had of riiiti^h Irnps'rialisrii But. apart from tbit. ]»*t 
them considei the fa-t that 'in\ .v>r' of p ni*i<-a! agiMti'Ci in tfe* Indian was 

innzfiled — one could not convene even a public meeting or confer ‘iiee, thank (jod, 
that was still possible in Briti-^h India -rhey d'jJannel again d tlie Cinninal Law 
Ajnondmv'iit Act hecause of *h(! re^tindioiii it impose! "U the eiiii^eris an i tli** Press 
in naitieular. But the couiition in In ban Stages, w.u much worv^ The siibjes ts 
of Indian State'> were, >\u} sail. ‘slav“'. of slaves'. Any Nationalist orginisatiou. any 
oigatu>ution w'hich called an organisation -d the masses, could not ignop* the 

millions of iieuide living undei mii<di worse disabilities than the people of British 
India. She hopinf the (''ongrcss wovild •a>me out eouiageoo.si> and l^oldii. de> lare lu 
dy<;i*»ion to come forwuird and help in the struggU to be oarne’l on ii' India:' Slates. 

They w'ore to-day pledged to a Constituent Assemldy. .^iie faibsi to see liow a 
national Constituent Asscinbls (m)uU t*e convened when they did not create tiie neeos'- 
hury situation, opjioj and fa i lines f.ir peojde in States to have tiien irpre^en- 
tatives also on it jls part of one ami iiidivij>ibb* India. Tleue was no use rn.ueiv Mving 
on pajiei that India was one uni mdivisibb*. whili* they wen* (. ertumly inaMng'attiiii'ial 
distiiietions and haiiier.->. Tim resolution of the Working Cimmittee was ,sa cautiouslv 
Worded that it ( aine to nothing . In ease a seiious situation .aro^o in any State and 
tile subjL'.'ts appeale<i fa ie-lp of the Congiev,s, thev would .sit ijuitd or at the most 
peiliup.s pass u imnus ro.solutiun of sympathy. It seemed to be tlie work of some 
W’ondeiful law \ or.’ 

The I'nnhdent ‘‘There are uufoituaately manv on the Working Cjiumitteo, who 
were lawyers.’’ 

Dr, P Sitaraviayya : “It is that she is bemoaning !’’ 

Continuing, firimati Kainnlathni said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian Suites. It was iinpo.ssible to <*any on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for le.sponsible goveriimLUit under the monai ducal form inside tlio wStntes. These 
States had openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
by the^ States during the Civil Disobedience movement. There wuis no doubt tliat 
Indian States stood most dofinitoly against any democi*atie or mass movement. 

The Congress lesolntioii was an appeal to nobodv. Thev might just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wart till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to guilt their subjects iesf)onsiblc government. She would tliereforo plead with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would still 
bo an advance on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diffidence 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and ratulc up their minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to the A. I. C. C. to enable the Congress to make at least the modest 
advance suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
enoe would become slieer mockery. 

The resolution, said Srimati Kamaladevi, also seomodjto bo an expression of helpless- 
iiesfi and importance on the part of the Congress. This holplossnoss had been colour- 
ing tneir imagination fai’ too much and far too long. Simply because they did not 
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acliievo all they wished, or independence over-night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and courage that led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone. Lot not the Working Committee create 
this kind of nel})less feeling. It was very bad jisvehology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working for 
freedom of the country^ anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to' the Congress to assist tho States’ subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but meroly to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with Biitish Indians and to gain tlicir mmimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of ono section enjoying privileges and the 
other living m the old dark feudal age. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Meherally Ho said tliat some 
fatality seemed to dog tlie resolution of the (Jougress on tlunr attitude towards tlio 
Indian States. A numher of interpretations was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. lihalahhai Desui in Mysore. He would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Wo-'kinr Committee at Waidha was obliged to issue a "statement, whicdi tlni 
A. I. C. C. "Was now asked to endorse. When that statement was issued at Ward ha. 
there p slight change from the position which was takmi up at Juhbiilpore. Even 
now he thought that consideiing all ciicumstaiiees, the Wanllia statement was good, 
and this i •'solution to-day shouhl he passed At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas e\pre.ssed by Mi. Meherally, who had made it abun- 
dantly cloar that tho amendments were not niado in a spirit of carping criticism He 
could assuie Mr. Cangadharrao that the} should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desi I e that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 

5 jurpo?‘3. Unless tho Congress gave its imammous support to whatever jioliev tho 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no jiractical use. An assurance 
from Siidar Yallubhbhai Patel would lie su^cient to [lersiiade Mi. Meharallv to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Resolution except to tlie last To-day, ho 
said, thev weie not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a d(*linite 
jiohcy of action ; and they meicly wanted a declaration. Suites people could only look 
to the Congiess for the assuiance. They could not go to other paities or to tlie 
liiitish Government. A little more generosity and goud-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress fiom the masses in tlio Indian 
States. 

Mr. B. Narasirnhani said that the Committee would be doing a leal injustice to 
the States’ people, it it went back on the caihei assuiance. Hu lecjuestud the Woiking 
Committee to leconsider its icsolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A. Kalesfcara Rno supported the amondraents as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle tho problem bold!}. While they say they W'ore 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why ihey slmuld leave out 
the States’ peojilc who iormed a foiiith of tlie entiic jio'pulation V Tlie Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was ver> tame. It expiessed tlic hope that tlio Prinoe.s would be 
friendly to them and that they would be resjionsive to tho advice tendered by tho 
Congiess leadei-.s. That was impo.s.sible to achieve, knowing as they did tho relationship 
between the Princes and tlic Biiti.sh Goveinrneiit. Tin? Woiking (Vimmitteo resoliPion 
showed that tJie Congress existed for the British India and meiely pationised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the wliole country. I^it 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best w’ay of fighting 
socialism w^as to incorporate most of its principles into tho Congress constitution 
and programme. 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure whicli was put and earned by a large maiority. 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel, rejdying to the debate, said tliat the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it wmuld have otlierwdse been. If Sardar 
Oopal Singh had been present at Jubbulporo at tlieir last meeting, he was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made tho speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that he could remember wdion tho Congress Working 
Committee or the Congres.^ had lent sap]iort to any struggle that had been carried on 
in any Indian State by the States’ subjects. Mucli had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
tho instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu. How was the omission interpret'4 by the 
conduct of Working Committee since that change was effected, for it was really* from 
the conduct of the Congress executive that the interpretation should be made ? He 
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could not recollect one single instance in which the Congress had interfered witli 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 
your lip sympathy or moral pressure.’ IIis answer would be : ‘Well, if you do not 
value it, 1 am not anxious to give it ; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out.’ The Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
ho would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength. It might bo argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. But who was to decide the irapoit 
of ‘mainly’ or ‘largely’. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for di'^oiission. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started puiely on local initiative and they bore a large burden for a time 
and at a ceitaiii stag* tluiy called noon the Congress to support them and participate 
in the struggle: what should they do V It was only by way of instance that he said 
this, lie was conscious of conditions m certain Indian States which had been described 
hy speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that m certain States condi- 
tions wore far worst' than thc-y could mention. But wa^ not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than the disease V Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive V When they themselves said clearly they would 
not bo able to bt'ar the responsibility, the llonse should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Corninitteo was seekim^ to imjjose its will on them, nor 
should the Ifoiise try to foicu on the Woikiiig Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of mca})acity to bear the burden, lie appealed to the House to 

realise the responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently internreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After rcferiiiig to ttie negotiations earned on hy lepresentatives of States with 
Congress h'adtu's, the Woikmg Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 

that the eharge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy nss*ntly adopted, was unfounded. The O^ngress had stiength at one 
time ; but eVen at that time, they were cautious. Could they now afford to be less 
so V The rosohitiou, it was complained,- was <lrafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was the mistortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resohitimi was of a natuio that in drafting "it every woid used should be most 
earefullv wt-iglited. They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of thton might be good, otheis bad and some otheis indifferent ; there might 
even lie devils among tliem, he did not know, lie knew none of them and had no 

friends among them. He did not wi^h to make friend'* with them, for to make 

fnend.s with Piinces was a heavy responsibility. But ho could tell them that ho Wtts 
mteiested in the subiects of Indian States, moie perhaps than anyone else 

Ho would also tell them that (J.uidhiji was hinihclf the native of an Indian State. 

Ho was the man who had laid down tho policy of the Congress in this matter. 

Indian States people’s organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrust'd the Congress executive and gone to him. 

He knew tli.at some fneuds were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
iiad stated that in two or thioo years there would be no Indian State on tho map of 
India. Well, if he was so sure, why then, he might as well wait for those two oi 

three years, foi what was three years compared to the 130 they had waited V (laughter) 

But if thev wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this mattei again, 
let them wait till tho Lucknow session and if tho Coiifjivss, in its collective wisdom 
felt called upon to make a cdiango, certainly they would also find the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no hurry now. Nor would it he 

K , as Mr. Oadgil had said, to take a tactical decision oli so important a question. 

t it nlainly at Jiibbulporo that the resolution was one for which everybody 
would reality vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but the ('ongixss 
would put to difficulties. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they wore thomsclvos unwilling or unable to do. 

Bardar Vallabhbhai said ho had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
au4 tho Congress oxocutivo and Ojngrossmon to tight battles in tho Indian States 
by certain people who would not thomsolves start tho struggle or do tho work. Ho 
could not understand this mentality. Every week ho had seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling on Congressmen to explain wliy they did not do 
in the States what they wore doing in British India. It was these tliat would vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for tlio resolution whicli committed not them but tho 

30 
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Congress. The Congress was certainly wise and consulting tlio best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude. ^ . r, m. 

Mr. Vallabhhliai said he had expononcio of struggles in Indian States. There 
wore many practical difficulties in carrying tliem on. There were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let alone a 

few who reside in British India and called on tho Congioss to help the subjects in 

states^ and had no greater light to call tliemsolvos States subjects than having been 
born in an Indian State. Wlieu they, as Congressmen, wislu'd to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over tho jespoiisibility they undertook. 

They wero assured at Jubbalpore, he said, that tho lesolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congioss would bo called noon to start or carry on 
struggles in Indian states. But immediately after, WMtbin three months of that, 
theie were Congressmen giving inbn-pivt.ilions to the resohitioii each in liis own 
manner. The earlier assurance s»‘(*med to have been forgotten Ho w'ould ask thorn 
whether they thought they w^eio as stiong as they w’eie , was it their jiolicy to 
interfere at the time wlien they w’oio stiong V Why then tliink of a change now% 

wlum they knew they WH)ie not quite so strong V Lot them not, n'alising their own 

limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fiiitil. tin Congn^ss organisation gatheis stieiigth in Biitish India, its strength 

■would ‘>0 1 fleeted in the Indian States also. Tho> knew' wdiat tho position w\as in 
1931, duiiug the Truce peeiod Then tho 1‘iinces thought it hettei after all, to m.'ike 
fiiends wuth tho Congress When Pimcos lelt they should lemaiii on fiiendly 
teims wuth tho ('ungiess. Congie^ss woikeis eoiild "ceitainly exercise fiiendly and 
moral piossiire for the amelioration of the States peoph^. But to-ilay, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why V AVas it not hei'aiise the (\)ngri*ss oiganisatiun was 
weak and not because of any change of policy V To-day, they w ould be duiii;^ a 
dissei’Mce to the Congress organisation if they forced on t!i(*m the resuhitioii 
when they stated plainly that tliey could not shouldei the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance they had jmt into the lesolution Avas more than 
enough. Why should they cieate distrust that the Congress leadeis w'ould not act up 
to their assiiianees V And, besides, wdio knows the leaders of to-day might not he the 
leaders of to-morrow ’ It hud stood toi the masses and w’ould continue to stand for 
the masses, “Aftei all’, said Mi Valluhhhhai, “wdio is tlie Congress? You an* the 
Congress and theiefore to commit the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or sometlung iii w'hieh a piopoi tiouate representation is to he 
provided foij is neitliei wise nor in the inteiests of the people whom you w'ant to 
serve.” If Biiiisli India w'ere free, States people would autoniatiealy he free. If to- 
day, 01 soon, British India w'eie otT»‘n‘d tieedoin, theie would he people who would 
certainly accept it. When Bntish India w'us a strong entity, it i-ould certainly 
iutluence the wdiole country , hut if they should say “Bind yourself dowm to sueli 
and such a (h'fuil of the future,” it wumld not be" wuse. Let them not think that 
hecaase the Working (’ominittee brought tonvaid ;i pioposition, it should he consi- 
dered with a little suspicion They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the retlex of tlie Coii'_;iesi and m it w'oiiki he letleeled the stiength oi W'oakness 
of the Congress. AVhen tlu*y tharged the revjiution of the >N'oiking Committee with 
containing no opinion, jieiliaps, they meant that it did not lelleot their owm opinion.-lt 
Avas impossible to retied in a resoluLon e\a*iyhody's oiniiion , the g“neral sense only 
could he embodied. That should not nutate them , ou the other hand tliat shouM 
make them pause and lelloct If in sjntc of all he had said, they thought they 
should accept the amendment, let them , l)ut he wouni suggest that it* Avould he best 
to adopt the resolution moved by liim on heL 4 lt of the Congioss executive. 

Presidext’s Statement 

The President before proceeding to put tho motions to voto made the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

“The position of tho President of the Congress, ’ lie said, “is peculiar. He is not 
only the Speaker of tlie House but 1 h' is supposed also to lie the executive head of 
tho organisation for the time being. As such, hi.s is the responsibility to give effect 
to the policies and to the lusolutions which aie passed by the A I. 0. C., the 
Congress and tho AVorking Committee. It is beeaicsi J feel that responsibility tW 
1 desire to add a few words to what has been sun I by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in j 
connection with the attitude which the vYoiking Committee has adopted on tliis 
resolution. 
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“I may toll you that at Wardha and aijaiii horo in Madra^^, we considered the 
statement which we issued at Wardha in #^reat detail for several hours. It is per- 
fectly true that evwrv world of it has been carefully wo!f,died Eveiy word of it has 
been carefully drafterl because the statement was considered to be an imporlant and 
weighty one and therefoie should not contain anything which was not fully 

considerod ami weighed before they weie uttered. Wo gave the same 

careful con'.uieration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr. 
Meherally because w(‘ had iioti<;e of it Also, because, uo were aware that it iepn\spnted 
the view’s of the evecutivo of tin* States’ 1‘eojde's (’onfereiice. After giving our fullest 
considoiation to it, wi* ft'lt that it wtis necessaiy in the interests both of the (’ongress 
and even more ot the people of the States that ^\e should aftoi giving our fullest 

consideiatioii to it, we felt that it was ne'>essaiy in the iiiteiests both of the Con- 

gress and even moie of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state- 
ment which w(» had issued. I will give you one or tw’o instances wdiich have occurred 
within recent times 

“You know’ that foi seveial years some little constructive work is being attemjded 
in seveial of the States In some plan's, we have got the suppoit of the States also 
to that (ionstiuctive efloit In other pIa<e-», weaie meeting with difTicultie-; We have 
not so far as has beiui eorr(‘<-t!y point<*d out In Sardai I’ab'l, taken any active iritfu'est 
in any political .igitaliori in any of the Stales. l»uf m some places where sometliing 
has been done, not diie<-tl\ against the States, but something in fuitlioiance of the 
Congiess piogiamine as distinct fiom an\tliing done against the States themselves, 

the‘e also we have e\peiien<'e(l diflieulties. Many of the.se difficulti(»s 

w-eio related to tin' House by Mr Avadhesh Ix'cause lie lias experienced 

them liimself. Recently wt' liavi* iiad two iiistanci's of wliat may be 
considoie<l liigh-haiided a< tion in two States In S.ikkiir State, wo read 
leporm of filing and all kinds of /.oelum pcrp'itiated there Recently wmj read some- 
thing similar, if not woise, about Loluuu. The way m which w'e proceeded to deal 
with tlies(‘ rnattms ought to serve* as some indication of the way in which we piopose 
to woik in tiituie. In the case of Sakkui, we did not ]>ass any foimal losolution, 

although W’e wen* appioa<‘h('d and asked about it , noi did 1 or tlie Working Committoo 

issue anv formal statement al>out tin' hapjunnngs theio That does not indicate that 
we w’ore not in touch w’lth the happenings there or that w’e w’eie unacquaintfHl with what 
had occurii'd. We felt tli.it an\ formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people w'ho had a»dual!y to siifTer all that they did. AVe, tlieiefore, took what w'e 
considered to he the lu'lter course, of approaching the authonties in an iiidiieid wav, 
tlirougli oui friends, who an* .supjiosed to have some intluonco theie. I mav tell you 
tliat our eflorts have not gone in vain Things aio piogiessing and we hope that 
things w’lll lie sottluil to ttie satisfaction of ihe people concerned. td couise, those 
who are dead cannot bo luouglit back to life , the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now. Ihii so far as the future is concerned, w’e liope wc shall he able 
to secure conditions wlmdi w’ould prove satmfactoiy to all. Fn the (la^e of Loliaru, a 
similar attenijit w'as made, hut ihen», I legret to say, w'e have absolutely failed. There 
li.is Fieen absolutely no appioach or indication of anything in the nature of a 
settlement. 

“F have given you these tw’o recent iustain'cs, hut there are other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I did not have to deal w’lth the matter mysi'lf, some of w'hich 
succeeded and others dul not. Hut, if w’o had gout' about the business of making loi- 
mal protests, a[)pointing enquiiy committees and going into the matter as if it was 
something w’e wu're entitled to look into, condemn, take action against, jios- 
siblv tlio little W'e w’cio able to aohiovo w’ould not iiave Ifoen achieved It is really 
w’hat w’o feel wo can achieve oi accomplish in the way of securing hettci conditnms 
for the people of the States that acuatod this resolution of the Woiking Committee. 
I/)t no one run aw'ay w’lth the iiloa that the Working Committee or any member of 
the Working Committee is anxious to placate the Rriiices. 

“Many of us liavo had nothing to do with any of the States or Piinces. Many of 
ns have not been face to face with a single Prince, much loss have had any kind 
of connection or dealings w’ith them. Therefore, what actuates us is not any over- 
flowing love for the Princes or anything in the nature of extra, unjustitied regard for 
their mterebts, but it is in the interests of the people of the States and the desire to 
make their conditions somewhat bettor than they are which actuates the Working 
Committee in the policy which it follows and whieli it now places before you for 
your acceptance. 
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“I ask you to have that attitndo of mind in regard to fliis question. It is undoubt^Iy 
true that if we eau have a jieifoctly democratie constitutioLi in the States, conditions 
will bo infinitely siijierior to what they arc at |)resent, Tliore can bo no question about 
that. As the statement itself says wo have the same desii'e to achieve that objective 
as au\body else, either in this Iloiiso or outside this Jlouse. Ihit, we have to recog- 
nise facts. \Xq have to recognise our limitations. Wo have to lecogiiise the limita- 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, we have to act cautiously, or us some miglit 
call, moderately, all that 1 can plead is that >011 should give us credit for the best in- 
tentions in favour of the iStates. There is uhsuliitely no desiie on the part of any 
member of the Working Committee to stick to office. 1 think it is unjust and un- 
charitable to suggest, (as was suggested, I regiet to say, by one of the members) 
that we are trying to stick to office some how or otiiei, and that someday w'o shall 
bo diiven out.* I assure you on behalf of the memheis of the Working Cmnmittoe that 
there is not one amougst'tliem who would stick to his office for one single second 
longer than he is w^untod by this House or the Congiess. Nut one of us would care 
to stick to oflice for one single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want us I do not think you do not w'aut us. On the contraiy, 1 holicve }ou want us ; 
not because there is anvtlimg particular in us, but liccauso >ou tliink that wo aie able to 
gi\*o y-u services tliat you w'aiit. lu bimgiiig foiwvard tin's resolution, w'o have 
tried to place befoie you the view' j^oint wdiicli we think should bo adopted to enable 
Ufj to give effect to the jiolicy us we conceive it to be. If you really tliink that w© 
should adoi>ta different iiolicy, tlicn, as has been said Ijy Saidar Vallabhbhai J’atel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and >ou can move an\ resolution ^ou like theie. 

Tf th(' Congress accepts that resolution then, certainly, that will become the 

jiolicy of the Congiess, and tliat will be earned out by whosoever is then in 
charge of the K-xocutivo of the Congiess. Cut. while you want us to remain 

here. I ask vou and I beg of you not to ]>lace us in a position where we 

find it diflioutt to give effect to tlie resolution I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the suteinent before 1 put this resolu- 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstan<l us. Theie is no fpiestion of Jiolding out any thieat. 
There is no question of suggesting to miu that you should vote as we bid vou to vote. 
There is no suggestion that you shoiilu not exeicise >0111 ow'u judgment. You aie all 
here to exercise your independent ludgrnent on over> question that conies befuie you 
and I ask you to exorcise that judgment, as we tmve oxeicised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours w’as incorieet, coitainlv, by all means 
flirow our resolution out, In that case you will give us the freedom also** to stick to 
our judgment which we consider to be the light one in the interests of the people 
of the States. 

One thing more I w’ould like to say befoie I j)ut the question. I do not think it 
will be right to put to vote Mr Moherally’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of the Working Committee is conceived wuth a certain objective and with 
that obiective in view, it has been drafted in a partjcii'ar way. AVo have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Theiefore, if we accept some amendraerit and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Meheially, wo- would bo ci eating a hotch-potch, w'hich 
will be neither Mr. Meheially’s "nor the Working Committee’s child ! I would, 
therefore, jmt the amendment on bloc because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole wotli certain objeotive.s in view.” 

The amendment of Mi. A^eherally was then put to the House and w'as lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against. The orgmial proposition of the Woiking ('ommittee w’as 
next put to the House and declared carried. 34 membuis voting for it and 2 against it. 

Members' Resolutions 

The President next announced that the resolutions of members would bo taken up 
for consideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot. 

The first three resolutions drawn w'ero those given notice of by Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. Prakasam, however, intimated the President that he did not clesiro to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave withdrawn. They were as follows : 

“That the power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to oonfiima- 
tion by the Parliamentary Board.” 

“That Madras City be constituted into a separate province.” 

“Whereas Council-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an All-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the Council 
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programm'’, ami no party organisation can -carry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national furous, and running the party candidates to tlic different legislatures and 
conductinf? party businoss without a stron" party funiJ, it i'^ resolved that — 

(a) (1) A Central Fund bo started by the All-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) rrovincial Fiintls bo stalled by the Provinoial ('ontrros.s Committees 

(b) and Uiat the coiitiol ami administration of tlio funds bo subjeot to the rules 
and j escalations that would be fiamod by the All-India Paihamentary Board.” 

The next resolution was in tiie name of Mi. B Nurashnham relatin^i to the 
Bhahidgauj Mosque affair, but he jiieferied not to mtivc it ut tins stajce. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One moio lesolution Mr. B. Narasimham liad ^o\(3n notice of recommending th(3 
enlargement of Delhi Proviuce so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Moeiiit divi- 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambaia division in the ihinj.ib 

Mr Narasnnham had just read his losulution, \\hen the President, intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article IV (e) of the Congiess Constitution ^\hlch 
juovided that ‘‘the Woikiiig Committee may aftei ascei taming tlie wishes of the 
I’lovmcial Congiess Committees oi Committees concerned coutiibute a new Piovmee 
or assign to a j'loviiiee distii<ts fivim another I’luvince as also as,-,igu an Indian State 
to any Pro\ince,'’ the NVorking Committee could not act wirliout coiisultiiig the 
Pjovineial Congie-.s Committees wlmli weio eonceiiied in the legioujiing of the 
piovinces The Woikiiig Committee would lirst ci/iisult tlu'm and aftei' aseeitaining 
theii opinion, fleude as to wliat action should be taken. In view of that the President 
suggested that the lesolutioa might not he pleased. The icsolution was by leave 
w'lthdiaw'n. 

Deliminaiton Proposals 

Next in the older of l»alloted resolutions was that of Mi. Prakasanis a.s K'gards 
the Pelimiiatiun pioposals. The le.solution was as follows . — 

“That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the diffeient 
piovinces aud accepted oi modihed by the piovmcial Governments be examined by 
the difteient Provincial Congiess Committee'* ami lepie mentations be made to tlie 
Delimitation Coramiiteo appointed by tho King-m-Coimcil foi getting tlie iieces.^ary 
ihaiiges made by them. 

AJr. Pfakasam, not desiiiug to move it, the Resolutioii was deemed to have been 
withdraw’!!. 


Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced that Mr. A Kaic.swara Kao's lesolutiou on the form 
of tho Ccngiess flag was the next in the ordei of the balloted resolutions. 

Atr. Kalchuata Boo . “Is it matuie or prcmatuie foi discussion 

The President : “Theie is nothing iDimature oi prematuie about it You can go 
aliead. But tlie design of the jircsent flag was passed at a meeting of the All-lndia 
Congress Committee at Bombay m 1931.” 

Birdar ]’'all(ibhbh(ii Patel observed that any resolution foi a change in the form 
of tlie flag would lead to an uiide.^iiablo eoiitioveisy. If an> change was necessary, it 
xvas the Congress that should determine it. 

Mr. Kaieswara Rno . “1 do not move the re.solutiou.” 

The resolution lan thus : 

“That the plough and Charka should be piinted on all the Hags, medals and lauels 
that wdll be issued at the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Congiess, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Singh ne^t moved : “In view’ of tho anti-Indian piopaganda by 
tho Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is lesolved that Indian Congress Houses 
be estaolished in foreign countries, w’heiover possible, to undo tlio evil. The Working 
Committee of the A. 1. C. C, be authorised to take this w’oik into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh^ speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy witli their finances and other re- 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-reprcsenting India 
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abroad. Tliey went to the length of saying that Imlians were half-naked, nncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the primary" prineiples of hygiene. 

“So thib Ks the most proper time.” said that 8ardHi, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting the [irogramme for coiistiuetive woik, to d**voto attention to this very im- 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause Knemls of India woie no* doubt 
stnving outside to explain, as far as possible. India’s position and its demands, hut 
thcic bt'ing no organis^'d centres to undo the evil that was bi'iiig done to them, it W’us 
nerossan that at this stage, the mcmheis of the Woikinc roiniiiittee and other Con- 
giess leaders should devote thou attoiitmii to foimuiating ^oim* soil (>f a S'dieme foi 
combating the evil lie liad met some Congic^s leadcis wl-^ him tliat foreign pro- 
nacuinvla would mi at all help India’s rause Hut he woui-i sulun f lliat (Vekoshnakia, 
roland and Iieland aelueved their uidepeudem paitl\ though not maiiilv, thiough 
foicign ]uopaganda wliieli thou leadeis aiiaiige-l ollt^lde and wliuh won foi them tin* 
moral support oi othei nations. lu'centlx China, h^ s)ie*>i pi p.ig luda, get the .sii[>p(»it 
of the Leamie id Kations in spite uf the best ofluts id .l.ipun aeaiii.st it ' 

Pioceed'iig, tlie Saidar stated th.it not onlv the il iiniiiated nation-. l»iit at the pie- 
sent day even tho.e pow’ors wfiuh l)riasted o{ then lal** all (Oto tie* woild weie 
vSpendiu; l^o over foieigii ]tiopag‘Uid:i The riiine of W'ales of pa'gland wa> hiinstdf 
inteiestLMl, as i‘i‘ ulent of a So'Oi'tv, in demg piepag.inda rm hehdi of the Knghsh 
natiini ’loakoi f.uieil to nndeistand wh\ tlie Indian National Coiuness whuli had 

take.) a " tu fiee India, would not take an\ step- in tlu' diieition He iiiideistoo.i 
Hiat in f ji t ’ year- fin; Congtess did aiiange foi so Ii pinpagatida and that it f ouM 
not If LOU, ijueti tor laik of piopei men. It was now pobsiiile lo ni.ike at langemenls 
for It He askeil the Woiking Comraitfee to ernisidei the piohlein and e\ol\e a 
schenie. piovidiiig lliereiii for the following — 

(a) Arti'des and new’s rd the Congioss slnmld he wiitten m foreign newspajM'i- and 
joiiiiials, ;1') the’e >liouM he at least one W'dl-equinped liloat\ in some reiitial pla< e 
in Pnirot)*', to which rofeienee could he made h\ all those who aie mteiesicd in India, 
(o) Indians sliouM he induced to attend oveiy international Congie-s. (d) hooks about 
India should be published m dilTerent langu.anes oLKuiojie aiul Arnetiea, (e) piemineiit 
jiatiiots sliouM legnlailv tr.avcl ahioad and dehvei leetuies on India, (f) in (’veiy 
(ountn mixed societies of Indians and othei nationals should be formed and (g) lo- 
giilar p.atioiiage should be given to siiuh liodics and pcisoiis as aie doing some wuik 
for India 

i)Jr B. Narasimhnni seconded the resolution and .said that the cwil piopaganda 
again.st India in Western ( niiiiti IP wore pur-eeding miu-nlv and the Congross (.ould 
not any longer afford to he indiifeient. Early action shoulil ho taken to coiisidei such 
piopaganda. The Working Committee ought not to shehe this res'dution Every Gm- 
P’ess leader wdio li.ad gone to Europe wms convinced id tlu' uigeut nee I for lounter- 
propaganda. lie quoted in particular the ojunion of Mr. Vithalhliai Tatol and Babu 
Hirhash Chandra Ho-e lu sujiport. 

The Presidmi then made a statement pointing out that the A\’orking Commitee 
wMs now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a .scheme, it w’ould be considered. 

At the iastanco of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram^ the mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:— 

view of the anti-Indian propaganda by the Tmfieii.alist powers carried on 
abroad, tlie Woiking (’ommittee be autlionsed to take such action as it considers 
proper and fea.sihJe to undo the evil.” 

Mr. Meherally^ intervening, said tiiat no pur[iose was served by passing such 
a resolution. The Working Comraittoc Jia<l always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation w'as necessary. It w’ould be .someHiing if the le.solutiou asked 
the AVorking Committee to take more steps, not being satisliud witli what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao suj^portod the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was put to the Iiou.se and carried ncm con. 

The business before the House, tlie President anuouneod, was now over. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad^ in a few" concluding w'orrJs, thanked the A. I. C. C. 
for the expeditious manner in whiuli they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of the AVorking Committee and 
the A. I. C. C. “so comfortable and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather.” 

The meeting then concluded. 
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17th. Seaoion— Nagpur — 28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Addlretf 

The 17th session of the Indian Nutionril I-Vdoration oornmorirM-l on the 2Bth 

December, 1935 in the Victoria IV. hnns'd Ir.stitiit-* Hall. v hi* h was cfo\\'Je.J to 

its iitnio'.it < apacity with visitor^ and d*dc^atc', (tv.*r lO) del. -rates .atttnidM.I the w-^sion, 
HU hidiii/ Sir Cliinianlal Sctal’, ad. 0>u asj.'c .J.-lianm . Mi <’ \ Oiirdamajji, 

hon. M’ I’ N. S.tjHMi. Ml. Siii. i. ii.i N.'Hi V.-rina. .Mi J N iJa- i. Viof f‘o\. Mi. 
A V Tliakk.nr, .Mi. N .M ,Io*,hi. .Mi. K. Vinasak K’ao. Mr KVinmurthi Sasfi'i ifi. 

V C (Jupal Mcnon, I’aiulit H N Knri''iu (I'ics'dentj .Mr T. K X'ciikatiain 

(l''c‘Mdoiit-elc< t), Dr. Kliarc, picsidcnt of the Nagpur TioMncial O ;\i're.ss Corninitt***.* 
and tie' Kt Hon. Siinivai Sastii. 

Ill the tsaiise of welcome .speosli Str M. V Joshi^ Cliairman of the JVceptioii 
Cummittot', haul — 

Dm MIL' the last IJ months a .staniu h Local Ijhoral, Dewan Bahador Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place Annthei ^oeat Joss to 
our lanks and ot natumal irnpoitance is that of Mi tl K Devadhai. another 

stall ru li Liheial of all India fame whosti one stt\adfast les.dve in life was to die 

woikin^r for tho uplift jf )iis eountrv. AVhatever our looses, we liave to woik 
uneeasingly and keep the Lihcral Fla;; llyint; wulh tho one ol)je<‘t to .see this 
eonntiy a'fieo nation 

Tin* new model for the ;;overnanee for this country is hy now an accomplished 
fact and is einhodied in a statute of the Biitish Failiamoiit. Tlie ciiticism of the 
laberal Fedeiation has, fiom tune to time, been diiected aram''t the new enactment 
HI the vaiutiis stares e.uitemplatiur the reforms and 1 think, it can. fairl> he clairm^d 
that om eiiticisrn was candid aiui pmvasive W'ltliout being bettei and laid baie the 
stweial defects of the new' s\stem in all its nakedness more completely than tlie 
exposition by any oihei political part\ in India, not excluding the Congress itself 
The piogressivc pat ties in this conutix aie faced with tw’o alternatives — to work 
tlie new' reforms for what they are worth bv sending into the (’ouiicjIs our best 
men aiul try to shape om destinies in tho diiectiou of our di'sired goal, or to 

remain out of tho Councils and let them bo filled by such men as like 

to w'ork the refoirns for their ow'ii or communal advaut.ire rathei than that 
of tho Nation, It w'lll ho tho piovinee of tho Fiosidtuit of this \eai s session of onr 
Federation to expound the ]>ositinn and giv.i the paity a lead toL'U't in a mannei best 
calculatoil to advance the national interests I must not tioncli on his sphere. 
I’tu’sonally, I should never think of standing on the jilatform of deliberate w're* king. 

Another matte.i on winch tho riesi<lont might profitably gix'c us a lead is the 
(puNtion of the present po.sition of the Liberal jiarty vis-a-vis the other political 

1 >aiti(*s in the country In these provinces and perliaps in other provmce.s, the 
aberal Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned witli. Tlwn^ aie 
not a few ofitics who de.scrihe tho Liberal party in India btung in as moribund .. 
condition as the Liberal jiarty in England. It is tiuo that the (iovernraeut of tho 
country have done all they could to sap tho influence of the Liberal J’aity by not 
accepting in good time advances in tho constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a largo number of politically-minded persons iii this country 
into extremism. Even so, tho wisdom and sanity of tho Liberal party leaders Ts 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at- any rate to discoimtenanco 
largely such activities of the socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of the country, and a groat deal of nolitical 
importance will, in tlio near future, naturally attach to tlie people who will enter the 
Councils and deal xvith provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is rather due to his personal influence 
and his being a man of integrity and character than to his status as a pai ty represen- 
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tativo. He may succeed whatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as such will bo olooted to the Councils and got a chance to serve their country 
or promote its interests. In these provinces Liheials who suivivo as party mon are 
physically incompetent to challenge an election and there is scarcely an accession of now 
blood in the party which can light an election or has Ihe tinancial sii])port to attempt 
it. Even our own descendants are in the opposite camp. Tnless proj,aganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds aio made availaliie, no Liberal can suc- 
ceed in these provinces and the other po!itu*al paities in the jirovinco will naturally 
got an advantage against representatives of such a party. They may not find us sufh- 
cioutly strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Paitv cannot rest satisfied by its being .leseiibed a.s a Tarty of sane 
and .sober mon, noi by the fact that other methods tried in the country have failed 
and the people ot tin-, coiiiitiy aie now bioiiglit hack to the self-same methods that 
were condemned dining periods of stress and excitement. Tiie Lihoi.il Party's faith in 
constitutional agitations still endiues ; and past expciience amply justilics it and wo hope 
to have ample scope ioi spreading Liberal doctiines hcieaftcr. 

Presidential Address 

After thanking the Lilieral Federation for invitiir: Inin to preside over this year’s 
session and p.Aing tJilnitO'- to tlie de]»ruted leaders like .Mi. L A (bjMiidaragava Aivai 
and Mr, (r K. Devadhar, Mi /’ I’t-nkaftirama ixtafrt. f-dKitatcl ihe C^ongies-, on 
the o<va.iion oi the lioltlen duhilee If * .said . 

‘^M'hile we are meeting fici<*, fh.'ie iviil tak«' plai’“ all evci India widispr.*ad lejui.*- 
ings at the attainm'‘nt l)\ tht* Indian Natiunal Ceigres-, of the hfinuh >eai of its life 
Most ot ns onis' belonged to it an I can gemniirly shaii’ iii the rnemon'e-, of its eaily 
history What f we hive iceently paited fiom it unable to appre\.‘ of uotain n“\v 
ivjtivities and developments? Lie it eudeavouis gi.cutnals. neat suoct*ss“s maikedihe 
thirty-hvL scars during which all tliat w.i- patiiotie. all t!:at was empl->\ed in the sei- 
Vice of the' nation, was gatheied under the ouo bannei -d ti e Indian 'Xatnjnal C'»n- 
gress. We may fustlv claim that the w.nk a- • oin[j!i-h-‘ I, ssin;-* we weic still undi- 
vided, was in tlie Inglie^t degree essential to the building up of the natimi. to the 
consolidation of scattoiel effort, te the emeigcii' e of i leai i li .ds and uohle aspiiations. 
Since we sepaiated and began to {luisue <»ui n,vii methotU. (lnfonug from those uf the 
latter dav Congr<?ss Imt in oui judgment tKiii and faithful!} e^nfoimibh* to the old 
traditions, the two oiganisations hav.*. no do.ibr, divciged \vide|\ Unt htdimd thes,,* 
differences, js thci-o not a unitv •*( aspn ition an 1 a dcop allinits of aim " Tlo’V 
and we ahke are pledgo'l to the winning of India's light toj sh:tp" leu own 

destinv and to li U’ estal'lishment as a fieo an 1 it-lf-iespr. ting nation am »ng fiee 
and s*df-rcspecting nation'-. Meaie t olleag.i *s in el! ut and bieihreu u» serve c and 
we gladly extend to theun oar imaity b-neitatj uii an I c I m -the full 

trust that, moving along ditlei'Cif pith> wh.jie we mu>t. and tit'adiug tiie same 
patk.s together wiien vve may- ''■^e s.iall .j.ue d.i;, a- hievc the fiivdoin an I the glory 
of our eommon motheilan 1 ’’ 

Mr. Sastri then tia'olthe histoiv of tiie Ljvcrnmetit of India fiom tf,e 

appointment of tfie Simon C'Jmjuis-ion in V.)J7. 

•‘During all this eight y-'ars travail ovei the framing (d this now Constitution 
for India, continued Mr .Sastri, '•on leading men of all parties have examimvl 
and re-ex-amined every piojiosai and ofl'eied their ciitnism and suggest ins. No 

proposal in any of these rnernoran la has obtained re*'ognition or ivceptaneo from 

the authors of the Act. During these <Mglit years, the self-interest of Kn/tlKhmott 
has been roused to opposition and a dieh.aisl openly inimie.al to Indian 

aspirations have sncressfully led a criisaJe against all con -essions to ,• Indian demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of ‘those who represented India at tticse Conferences soon 
reduced their influence and claim to consideration. Igiunng c'/eii the just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to plajato the diehard group. 

D0.MIV10V SfAirs 

‘•Our main demand from the very heginning was an Act conferring on India 
Dominion status with such reservations and .safeguards for a definite porio<i of 
transition as may be deemed necessary— whi'-h reservations and safeguardss should 
automatically disappear at the end -of that period. JIow is this demand dealt 
>»ith in the Act^V 

“Let me say, at the very beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 
whether at any time we shall have Cue power to secede from the Commonwealth or 
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not. Our party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who ^oke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal. While the possibility of such separa- 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion ^Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by tlio Statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with tlio Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.” 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
rocognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act docs not contain the declaration’’, proceeded Mr. Sastri. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to fndia. That Pioamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to Biitisli India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion iStatus to Fedorated India, On llie other hand, as I 

understand the Act, it denies Dominion t^tatus to India. It has erected, as far as 

the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status ever being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of Ilis Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown m relation to the Indian states, as apait from the 

Governor-Geneial, is intended for all timi* to be a bar m the way of tlie Indian States 

becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States, come into the Fede- 
ration m so far as they sui render any povsors to the Federation by then treaties 
of accession, then re'^iduaij. powers, that is, their residuary so\eieiguty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and oatside the control of the Cioveinoi- 
Oeneral as iVpresoutiug it. At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 
ment has b^'orne fully lesponsihle, <*au the Indian States erne fulls into tlio Federa- 
tion. Wo shall in due course be told tluit th«‘ peculiar Indian eonditioris, with two 
Indians totally ditTeivnt in their constitutional positions, ineviuhly impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status that lu<lia can evei attain At present, neither Uis 
Majesty’s Gooinmeut iioi Parliament wish to discuss operil> the hmitatiuus on the 
dominiouliooi that India will ever be able to atum , Mich a disf ussion w ill bring 
irto quobtioii the iwently inalo declaiation of lln* Viceroy with the consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in Englan I, the declaration of tliV Prime Mini'-ter and even 
the leclaration of ilis Majesty m 1921. That is tlie reason why they refuse to 
declare m spociti'; terms that tlie goal of India is Dominion Status. 

“Co-OrEIUTIVt iMPEULtLISM ’ 

“In the meanwlnle. w'o find in articles, lectuies and ai lre-'Ses references to 
Dominion Status as alieady promised to India. The.se refereru' ^ bind nobodv. Hut 
more than ordinary interest aitacdies to the deilaration ot the Maiquess of Zetland 
who IS the Secretary of State in the present Conservative Ministi) of Kngiand 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Oust la.H'ture at the rni\ersity College 
of Nottingham, a full repoit of which wnis reprodinssi in tlie Indian new '^p.^piTs. 
He look for his theme “India: Retrospect and Piospect’. The Secret^rN of .“Jtate had 
been in India a.s Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and rdi^^ion He 
has been generally known to be not unfiiend’y to the Indian cans*' In this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecelent history as 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards tiu. 
Government of India Act lust parsed. The Act is claimed to be “an outstanding 
landmark in what may I'e described as the new conception of Uo-oi.erati\e Imperia- 
lism which came into* existence when the old colonies of Uic Bntisii Kmpire became 
the Dominions of the British Commonw’ealth of Nations ’. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loo.se and somewhat sclf-contiadu tory phrase, parti- 
cularly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Co rmioii wealth, in an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred >ears of Indian b '^tory, he said: “wo 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of the time unconsciously, tow’ards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly deliniHl on tlie hori/.oii— the* goal, that 
is to say, of a vast self-governing dominion within the framewoik of the British 

Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 

millions or sometiunjg like one-fifth of tlie population of the earth.' In the closing 

passage, reference is made to India “taking a place in the organism w hich will be 

the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism ’—winch organism includes, 
apparently, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of State and hie 
37 
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colleagaes are masters of fine and suggestive language. We cannot ^ways nndmtand 
the fiSl implioatioas of their subtle words chosen to express nice shades of meaxung. 

Outside the Coschon’- wealth 

“At first sight it would seem some gain that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should speak of dominionhood as the goal of India, after his party had steadily 
ignored the demand that that should bo explicitly stated in the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that tlie t'o-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common* 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the ei'Stwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is supplied by India, which will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the ^framework of the British 
Empire.” 

“It may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperialistic 
politics. Assuming then that the Secietary of State envisages full dominionhood for 
India, we still have the fact that those wlio refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authon.^ed declaration by the Viceioy, a declaration of the Prime Minister and 
even a declaiatiou by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty* the King, will 
not oo d^tei.ed from quebtiomng the validity of a casual statement m the course of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar conditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous piovisions in the Act will be made responsible for dominion- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point 

“As I have already said we wanted an Act once for all pa.ssed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of futuie con.stitutioiial giuwth. The provi- 
sion for penocfical inque.sts such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped in the 
present Act, but eveiy future change must come from the United Kingdom either in 
the shape of a Parliameutary State or His Ma]e>ty’s Order m Council Nothing is to be 
done in India. Even if. on any matter, the legislatuie in India is unanimous, even 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament m England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order m Council. There are 
no provisions m the Act that can help the constitutional movement ou to a further stage 
without the assistance of British .legislative machinery. Rigorous Bcriitiriy is being 
devised for Oiders in Council to be issued under the (government of India Act. 

IXDiRECT Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain Some of us were never 
enamoured of it. Many weie only thinking <)f the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them And even the Preamble to the Act of 1919 refer- 
red only to the centre and the provinces Though tho idea of a federation of all India 
inclu8i\e of the Indian Srat-'s w.is not unknown before, it emerged from tlie Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote future and centra! re.'*ponsibilitv was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that time. The de<daiatiou of the Princes in 1930 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediately realisable idea Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied m the piovisions of the Act” Criticising tho indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to tho fact that tho Lothian Committae 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked . 

“Is this indirect election to be forever because of the size of India ? If the elec- 
tion IS to be made direct at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
areas tlien become less than they are at present ? Whom do these ropresentativee in 
the Federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent ? Is it the members 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even in 
indirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country, then what is dn- 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Blight’s dictum in its application to 
this country, not the abolition of direct election. Aud as the size of the oonsUtaenoy 
is not going to shrink, and the electorate will incresso and not decrease herWteri 
direct election should be allowed if it is ever to be allowed in the future. Otherwi^ 
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the opinion of Parliament will haire to be taken as being that indirect election mast go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this country. The objection to direct elec* 
tion is applicabie in a measure to prorincial election also. If direct election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
Sir SamufI Hoarc* considered direct election q^uite manageable. 

‘^Representatives elected by the limited ^eotorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives electee! directly as at present will 
have. The argument from the conditions of this country is used only when it suits, 
and so as to suit, the Britisher’s pre-conceived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direct election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be lacking. If 
the members of the provincial legislature elected 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces aro kept iiudor control. It is difficult to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

^ Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr Sa.stri said : “There is some- 
thing anomalous m th« conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship, -To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince Consistently with this conception, the 125 States’ representatives of the Federal 
Assemblv and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There is strong feeling among States’ people that these 
representatives should be elected by themselves It seems not only iust in itself 
but it will also bo found ou a farsighted view of the matter desirable in the interests 
even of tho Princes. A.t present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Princes In purely British Indian matters the States’ repre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no such rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
erolusively Scotijli. Such a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the FrKlcration cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre- 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States' concern. 

Resebvxtio.v 

“Defence, E- closia-stical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved department* 
aa also the Tribal Aro.as Not more than three Counsellors are to he appointed 
to assist the (Jovernor-rieuoral in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments The appomment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 
the present position. The present nosition is that the members of i'oancil m the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of influence. It will be difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of special i ounseliors for its 
discharge, to exert tiio same influence as before It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni suggested the appointment of the Army member from aming those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the" appointment of a non-official 
Indian The attainment of full Responsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable*, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence. 
Indianisation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that sh * is ready 
to take it mi. The Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J. u. Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political struc- 
ture in India the defence of India must be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of tho British alone 

Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pac^ 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying it out In the 
Oust Lecture, the Becrotary of State savs in language now familiar to us by constant 
repetition ; “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the conduct of its foreign aff.airs will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of the legislature ’ 

They will continue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of tho Imperial Parliament." 

‘ The aafegiiards are numerouB. They are intende^l to provide for special interesU 
and grave situations. No one objects" to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
totion. Such provisions should be confined to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Act they aro so comprehensive that no further addition to thoir number can 
be oonoeived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
reaponsibiiitieB— nearly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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General and the Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 
all such matters are subject to the control of the Secretary of State, and he can 
fix by rule what classes of cases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

Fl^^CAL AND Commercial Safeouards 

‘•No safeguard is so sinister-looking as those. And no part of the Act is con- 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian inteiests and Indian self-respect or 
is calculiitcd permanently to injiiio India’s economic life and welfare, as tlie chapter 
on “iVovisions with resjiect to Ihsciimination, etc.” It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agiecmont at the First Konnd Table Conference. AVith your 
permission I shall spend some little time on the.se topics. The fiscal frecdoom of 
India was concedoa by tho .loint Select Committee of Parliament m 1919 The 
Words of the Committee wore these. ‘‘Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that shf 3 should have the same liberty to consider her inteiests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Ciuiada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Conveiitrm which has siiu e regulated Indian Tariff nolicy. 
The Go\einment of India are to have the right to consulei the rights of Indian 
first, just as Gn at Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 
witbo'if ' on *'haint fiom each other, the tariff airangement.s uhich each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own citizens first India has under this 
fiscal cctnemion adopted a policv of discriminating piotection (hi the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by tiio Tariff 
Board, a comparrtively " small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupujously fair maiihor m \shich the ‘discriminate’ protection lias been given is 
unouestiomlhle, The application of tho policy in India can challenge comparison 
witn any eoiintiy in the woild not excluding Gieat Britain Tlio measure of 
protection has, in* the opinion of competent people, fallen shoit of the needs 
of the situation in a number of case^. Biveigenee of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers on the one side and industnalists on tlie 
other, has tended to keej) the measuie of protection below the i>omt of need. 

Cotton .wd Btkel 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature lias favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign grinds And vet the fi.seal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision fixing re.sponsibiltv on the floveinor-General to 
ensure the prevention of measiiios, legislative and administiative. which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or spei lal treatment And dis^ nminatory treatment is 
made to incliido indirect divTimmations hy raean'^ of differential treatment of various 
typos of products. And tho Governor-GeneiaJ maypievcnt tho imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restriction^ if he wa* satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or penaJ 
character. After these fuovisions it is nothing hiit irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of ‘‘deliberate effort of the paitncrs to expand the whole range of their tracle witt 
one another to the fullest j/o^silile extent compatible with the intorest.s of their own 
peoples ” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom is a deeejitive use of language. Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in the matter of administrative discrimination ia meaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can there bo any one in England to protect 
Indian interests just as there is the (jovernor-Gencral of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given preference in 
regard to two important articles and tho Britishers enjov administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant jiosition m India. How tnese provision will actually 
work remain to bo seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in th** opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertlieless, to embody these provisions id the Act. From tho nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosyn- 
cracies miis't plav a part and the consequences may conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Lvdo-British Trade Agreement 

The supplementary Indo- British agreement of 1934 concluded at the instance of 
the British commercial community and m consultation with daring tho whole 
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of the negotiations with India is a case in point. It was sprung on the oommeroial 
community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striicen consumero, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its propo.sals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measure of protection to bo afforded shall be only so much and no more than will 
equate the prico.s of impoit(‘<l goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom. It will always bo open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foieign goods have been correctly estimated The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of cases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future variHil the recoramen<lations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British intereste and it may be 
contended that the imposition wa.s discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 

Commercial Discrimivatiok 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial communitv to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Table Conference was imwiilmg to concede fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Neiiru Ommittce stated that ‘it was in conceivable that there can be smy 
dis<.Ti minatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully m IndisL* 
The proposals embodied in the Act liave gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India's economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries. .Swaraj has no moaning except in so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which demos this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King- 
dom IS practically to have all the rights of an Indian The idea of citizenship involv^ 
in it and the partnoiship spoken of at other times between (ireat Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should bo subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for protecting key or national industries, and that in respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should bo entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot mve up 
the right to impose restrudions if required in the interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made agamst 
them, but new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting wholly in 
British interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development. The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time. 

Indian iNorsTiiiES TiAMrEWCD 

“On tlie other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply with Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies, that means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should bo oxcliisivoly or even predominantly 
owned and managtMl by Indians. Nationmisation of the industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficulb may bo open, but where the Government are content to leave 
them to Indian CompanicSi the coarse will not be open under the Act. The imposi- 
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tion of conditions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indiamsation of industrial companies in terms of incorpora- 
tion is taken away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already ^tablished 
in India. This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It was actually done in the case of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case' of paper industry. For the purnose of the 
provision it is laid down that ‘‘a company incorjiorated by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on business m India if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India ’* That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those com- 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds that the British bhipping 
companies are clamouiing foi help against outside competition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply piovidod. 

Coastal »SHirpiNo 

“The Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
ment see fit to impose It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Federal 
Legishturt' cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by tlie External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislatuie. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisir'Qh in the Act itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
“British subjects domicilled in India,” will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being Britisli subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been taken away. 'Without saying that bounties should be 
lefuscd to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may bo called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, tho'ieservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions are sought to be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
mocKory. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the "piomise of reciprocity is a 
sham. It may here be added that Gieat Britain has re.served her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimination may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 


Admimstrative Discrimination 

“The original idea of an agreed convention, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is letained m Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
That is to say, if better terms are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the provisions of the Act as the minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
discrimination in England and there can therefore be no ;ust claim against administrative 
discrimination in India. So far from there being any administrative discrimination gainst 
the Britisher, the discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher has, in the past, been the means adopted by Indian 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
The whole of this chapter may be said to proceed on the footing that the British 
subject in the United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry. What India wants, Britain is ready 
to supply. No Indian company is therefore needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 
led by British companies as was done years ago when shipping was started to 
ply from Tuticorin to Ceylon, it need not be a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
]UBt like competition between two rival companies of the same country. 

“The provocation for the whole of this chapter is the threat of some Indians 
to repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods. That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safeguards and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher, to stud^ at 
what conceivable points British interests may be attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connectea 
problems. 

The Services 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will bo fixed by the Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knovvable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. The 
provision for ro-oxami nation of this question at the end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act. The denial of the right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. Wq 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
through the Governor-General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exorcise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with suecial care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched m the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept the Act aud settle down to constructive work within 
the limits sot by the Act “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 
imacc optablo, a friend wrote tliat “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moun ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, “most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dorainionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 
in the provinces wo could have had under the Act of 1919 bv rules without 
spending eight years over the forgmg of a now Constitution Act. We should have 
had it m 1924 if the Congress had then agreed to take it. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 19IU. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If central responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
feotible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we', must face it. we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner tlie better”, though 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many rejects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, naif-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread.*' 
It is further added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Ihdian Interests daring the many decades of Indo- British conneotion" and 
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he does not * wish to take "undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon his conscience.’* When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Indian 
nationalist circles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others. I have set out the result of the chapter on Discrimination as T 
see it. Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult, on my under- 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers’ 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it, how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that proves to be correct, then the 
BiUisb cc’nmercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed. 

“What then must we do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. Wo then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Indian opinion of all shades including that of tne British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centre. We stated further 
that ^0 Report was wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on tne Joint 
Select Committee’s Report.” The legislation has now overtaken us. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaction to the legislation V What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation V 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of everv party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Councils unless wo are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old sayiug that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where uecessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will 
work you.” If you do not work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork- 
able. If you were so united that, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have 
secured every provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunitod. That 
is why the Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others mav still be found in the country to work it. Those do not mind what the 
majority think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit tliem to go in 
ana work the Act or whether you who claim to ne progressive and nationalist snould 
go in and work the Act 

COUNCIL-EjiTRy 

“Keeping our nnprogressive elements from the Councils, is it not in itself desirable, 
nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressive 
parties in Bie country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti-nationalistic 
elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw in this argument ? 

I see none. It is then absolutely neoessary that the entry into the Councils should 
be accepted, at least to keep oat the undesirables. If then you must go into the 
Councils in large numbers. In fact, you must be there in a majority or at least in 
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sufficient numbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be invited to form 
the ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit in opnosition to the 
Government ? If you preferred to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake to 
form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such as are 
detrimental to national ' interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all measures of (jovornmont, even if they should be beneficial ? Indiscri- 
minate opposition will bo found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
countiy backing you in any such programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and m all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

Acceptance of Office 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any such programnio has yet to bo created. When that unity is cieatodit may be 
that wiockmg is not necessary for securing changes m the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of woik done in the country. It may be the result of working 
witliin the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, you will he able to do a great deal more than in opposition one gets 
more support in povVer than iii opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. For your 
beneficent measures you may bo sure of support from the (ioveinor. I am speaking 
with some kno\rle<I-,"e of liow eontaot and uS'.ociation secure support evon where 
the support is invoked for ill-eouceivod and wrong-head* ‘d measu.res. 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and lefusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal ^ to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number of cases, small in conifianson with the question that come up from 
day to day. Mv exhoitation not to adojit wrecking as a policy does not mean that 
you should lelax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it uill be found that the 
point IS quietly gamed. In a very few cases, the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then liavc to ho "firm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
It is at that point that the mettle of your minister may be tested 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, ' that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a confiict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. More probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have been duly tested and" measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conllict might not arise at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now turn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a dilTeronco of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little chance of a majority in the Centre. Here the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform but are not in sufficient numbers to force it. They may be in 
a majority m the Pioviucos wliere wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenous work m Council is not all that will have to be done by 
a party. It is the lesser pait of the wmrk. The party will have to work in the 
country evon more tlian in the Councils. The country lias to be politically educated 
and made to know tho w'ork that has to be done and the workers that should be 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disciplined nationalistic party in the 
country, it will bo impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within tlie Council 

The HANDruL of Liberals 

I sense the unspoken question in the minds of my fellow delegates, and in the 
minds of others present hero not of the Liberal comple.xion in jiolitics, where are the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
large numbers and will then bo faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc,, referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the country. Your resolution of last year twice refers to ‘‘the entire 
body of Indian opinion of all shades” in reference to the attitude of the country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. I have followed it up this year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates and I know that we are a handful in a vast country— we who have 
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fhe coinage and are not ashamed to own oui selves to ho Liberals. There are far 
more Libeials in the coiintiy than own themselves to be siieli. I know the difficulties 
in the way of propaganda and lecruitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if wo can get them. If wc do not get many, no 
matter. We shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the Jives of people. 
To my mind, those wdio have decided, if only for tho moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along lines favouied of the ancient Congressmen and thoir 
modern representatives, tlio Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviction even 
if not in name 1 do not say tliev aio Liberals either to taunt tliem or to vex them, 

but only to satisfy my own ' mind that our mode of iloing political work is at least 

one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call fui it m no iinceitam or in irresistible voice. 

I jiersoually fcid no hesitation in saying that all progiessive paities should welcome 
oppoihimties of doing national woik in and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another witliout in any way breaking with their otliei loyalties. If, for example, 

there is wiiat may be called a Pailiament.iiy oi Councal-entry party, I see notliing 

improjier or incongiuous in tlie memhcis of dilTeient parties joining such a group 
and working in collaboration. Such a jiaity will \%ork not only within tlio Councils 
but also outside the ( oiiic'ils and m the' country. In time, these co-workers may 
establish intimate political association and evolve simiJai modes of jiolitical thought. 
Noi j.s *hvc' ’■►nice of view within the members of a i>arty inconceivable. ISince you 
elected me to tins chan, 1 have Jiad, from Liberal friends', exhortation to give a Toad 
in opposi^*^ senses. I do not w).sh it to he understood that in the rernaiks 1 liave 
permitted myself to make I am tiying to lead you along lines tliat the majoiity 
among you may not approve. Tliere is an authentic detmition of a leader from my 
part 6t the country that ho is the follower of liis followers. It is not quite so para- 
doxical or quite so iintiue as at first sight it looks. Educating piihlu* opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side, I have ])ermitted myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it mto your consideration and corao 
to a deliberate decision, 

pAJiTY PkOGUXMMK 

I should normally stop here but 1 connot refrain from referring to tho question 
of a party programme If jirogressive parties decided to undertake tlio responsibility 
of government a piogramme is essential. Whatever may be tho decision, it is time 
that the question of progiamme is taken up. Tho ' Liberal Party should take it 
up. They are eminently fitted ji do it. 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a progiamme. While it is essential that programme-makois should know wdiat has 
iieen done in othci countiies, they cannot simply transenhe them wholesale into 
their programme without adajiting them to the needs and conditions of tins counti\v. 
There is some informed and much umufoimed planning m tho country in imitation 
of the Five-Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of oilier countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind itaio in dangei of becoming disciedited. Put a 
party programme is noccssaiy without delay. 

If the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to liave a reasonable 
standard ol living, the countiy must bend its eneigics in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. Tho relief to agncultunsts cvhoso poverty and 
distress are on tho increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers m agriculture and uiban workel^> m unorganised industries and the 
problem of the educated unemployed cull for immediate attention. The pressure on 
agriculture necessitates industriaIi.sation chiefly i»y tho introduction of cott.'igo and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for tho rural population. 
Nationalistion in certain directions is no longer a matter foi diRcus.sion. In transport, 
in Posts and Telegraphs in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., 
nationalisation has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, 
leserves freedom of judgment iii each case on tlie meats without making a fetish 
of nationalisation as applicable m all ciicumstancos and to all departments of econo- 
mic life. Fair conditions of life and fair distribution of the profits of industry as 
between capital and labour must bo secured if need bo by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for seeming social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distiibution of wealth is well-known I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by the donbtfd and 
difficult paths of Socialism. I do no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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occur to me. All this, however, must be a matter for the careful and well-conaidered 
opinion of a Committoo of Exports. 


Resolutions — Second Day — Nagpur*-* SOth. December 1935 

The Government of India Act 

At the open session of tho Foderatioii this afternoon, the lollowing resolution on 
the Cioveinraent of India Act, a|*proved eailier by the Subjects Committee was passed 
unanimously. 

“(a) Tho National Libcual Federation of India, while leafTirming its resolution of 
last year regiiits that in iittfir disiej-uird of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
Eritish Pailiarneiit not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
India’s jioinl of view hut imposed the novcrnrneiit of India Act 1935 on the country 
witJi fuithei ohje<‘tioiiable piovisions adde<l , (h) vd tbe National Liheial Federation 
consideis that in the ciieunistances of India, unythung like a boycott of tiie new cons- 
titution is futile and impos'-ible, and is tlierefoVe of o|union that nationalists of ail 
paitios and gionps in the cotinti;^ should in the supiemo mteiest of India act together 
in the general i*lei tions uJneli are i<t be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to tie* Legislatures in the l.iigest mnuhei, and to utilise tho eoristitution so as 
to extiact fiom it ^^hat^•vel good d can \ield and, what is more impoitaiit, so as to 
accelorate the ivfoun of tlie fonstitution on lines domanded by ami accejitablo to 
Indian ojiinioii , (id the Liheial Federation leitcrates tliat no (onstitution can satisfy 
fndian opinion ^^!uell does not appioximate as imaih as may ho to the eonstitution.s 
of the Dominions and oom ede to tlie peojilo of India the full lights of national 
sulf-goveinment with tie* iriedvu ihlo rninimuin of reservations for a shoit period fixed 
by statute and wiiiejj furthei does not make for national solidaiity.” 

The chief feature of to-dav's session wasftlh* attack made hy Mr. C Y, Chintamani 
on yir Cowasji .bdiangir Both wcie sjieaking on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech, 8ii Co\\a.sji frankly admitted that great many safeguards m the new Constitu- 
tion have been fuovided oh the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the liaikgioinid of eommiiiial <iisunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for India lie alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped in conimunalism and ( haraetciised the Nationalists as hp Nationalnsts but not 
Nationalists in action 

Mr. C. Y Chintamani^ coiistrueting Sir Cowasji’s sjieech, as an attack on Hindus 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India’s body jaditic, dissociated himself from 
Sir ('owasji’s ol^servatious. He totally denied Sir Cowasji's implications that the 
Constitution Jiad not been foiced upon India by England. 

(treat excitement jirovailed during Mr. C. Y! Cliintamani’s speech Repeated appeali 
wero made to him not to attack Sir ('owasji personally. 

Moving the lesolution relating to the new constitution tho Right Hon’hle V, S. 
Srtmvasa Sastn said the eniictment of the new India Act was the result of our weak- 
ness and utter helplessness. Tho Act was thrust upon them As there was no escape, 
they must submit. Ho added that advantage had ten taken to the fullest of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of framing tire different provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness which they must get rid of. rroeeedirig, tho 
Right Hon. 8astri declared tlie educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism tlius scouring extinction of the very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day must be so taught that they must act as 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus domonstiate to the outside 
world that they arc real citizens of India. 

Mr. Sastrt thought thero was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu- 
tion and working it, as the India Act had been thrust upou tliem. They had not 
given an atom of co-oporatiou in tho framing of it. If they did not work the cons- 
titution, others would work it. It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take tho reins of administration and accept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use oven of this evil instrument for securing tboir purpose. They 
were unwise in tho extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis- 
ters, in the future, must bo men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said. ‘‘Come together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns oi Governors and Yiceroys, no one can bar India’s fate. 
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for ever. To no people wlio have known greatness once shall it be denied 
altogether.” 

iVir Chimaiilal Setalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country, lie agreed with Air. Satin that tlie communal cleav- 
age among various communities was lesponsiblo for their misfortune, and appealed for 
co-operatiou of all paities vitJi a view to ado])ting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Sir Coirasji Jehangir dcclaiod he was one of those wlio believed the evil of 
communal dissensions could be lemedicd. At least some safeguards contained in the 
new Act had been the result of reckless statements made by tlieir own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary churactci. It was up to them to woik the new Act as to make those 
safeguaids waste paper. He hojted the Act, bad as it was, would he an instrument 
in bringing above^a change in tiieii mentality and unite tliom thus enabling them to 
succeed in getting tlie full measuio of self-government. 

Mr. C. y. Ch%ntQ7uam agieed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune but said they were not wholly to blame. LlToits for aclucving communal 
unity on various occasions in the past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
contiol Ih denied that Libeials tveio obsessed by a communal outlook and apjiealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hoiii among all ])aities so as 
to acechuate the advent of Swaraj 

Sii M. V. Joshi siipiiorted tin* resolution W'hile Mr J N. Basu declaied they 
must w'ork tlie new’ constitution to the best of their capacity. They must face diffi- 
culties and w’ork foi attaining then ideals and tight stiaight on till the objective 
was seemed. The lesolution was then passed unanimously. 

Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects aud tlieir rights 
initiated by Mr. M, D. Altekar^ was supported by Mr A. I'. Paiwardhan 
aud Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged tliat the ihances should move with 
the times and see then way to concede the legitimate and just rights to their jieople. 
They expressed satisfaction that the cause of state's subjects had been sufiported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law^ Amendment Act. Air. P, N Sapru thought the 
measure w'as very seveic and would come in the way of honest journalists. He hoped 
the Act would be rojiealed as early as possible. The* resolution was supjiorted by Mr. 
E. Vinayakaiao and Ali. S. M. Hose and w’as earned without dissent. 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. Xho session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venkatarama Sastri^ Piesident, in his concluding speech, observed that stre- 
nuous work lay before them. He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to their decisions They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a* stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine w'lth other nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the one relating 
to tho new Constitution : — 

(A) Tire National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at 'tlic complete lack 
of response by the Government to tho repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
tion of the army and at thoir obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods wiiich 
will not bring it about even in three centuries. The Fedeiation cannot but condemn 
the policy of refusal to take stops for the speedy Inrliariisation and [opposition, 
at the same time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) The Federation reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the British Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

(C) The Federation is gravely concerned at the maintenance of the military 
expenditure at a level which is beyond the capacity of India to bear without detri- 
ment to social services and economic development, and it urges on the Government 
of India tlie adoption of measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
reasonable figure. 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right llon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education {without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of nighor education), so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and tlio several provincial Special Powers Acts passed m the 
present year. They pei'piituate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive viitiially free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seiiously menaced by these Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indiau decrees 
paf^s(‘<I hy the Zaiizibai (roveinmont in .luno 1934, which deciees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at tho extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in clear violation oi 
the Zanzibar Government's promise to settle the debt problem within a vear. 

This Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous leport of tlio Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed bv the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions ot the report submitted fcy Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I. C. S , to the Govern- 
ment of India, uhicii exjioses tho one-sided nature of tho last Barlett report, on 
which tho said anti-Indian decrees w'ere based and deplores the attitude ot the 
Zanzibar (Jovcrriment in not accepting the Commission's report as well as the views 
expressed in tho momorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the ISocrotary of State for Colonies and tho Government of India. In 
of this Fodeiation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by me said 
Commission of tho Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with an 
olllcial majority, tho Government of India should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of tl^ Indian 
mimity, namely (1) amendment of flection 19 of the Land Alienation Decree of luod 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to nm gainst 
creditors duiing the moratorium’, (2) immediate adoption of tho recommendations of 
the Agricultur^ Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion of licence fee for export of cloves ; (4) tho abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves bv tho Cloves Growers’ Association and modification of its other acuvities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of the marketting legislation of the 
and Tanganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. !• o- 
Menon, I. C. S., who was deputed to investigate the situation on Uie spot. Iho 
Federation is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attempt to rive statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will arouse tho keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

of the residential and commercial 
Land Tenure Act of the Union of 
{ India to consult the opinion 
recommendations of the Feetham 
Union Government. 


The Federation is opposed to the principle 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic 
South Africa is based, and urges the Government c 
of the Indian Community in South Africa about the 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the 
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Tho National Federation once again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Bwadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort sliould bo made for its complete 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

The Federation ui'ges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilis(‘ to the greatest ])os.sil>ie e\t(‘nt tho pioducts of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requiiemenls of conMiining depaitments, and fiiither, to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to inciease production, improve quality and reduce 
prices so that they may be able to ('onijiete with im))orleis of foreign goods. 

The Federation also uiges tlie (iovei nineiits in Biitish India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greatei facilities> tor technical education of all grades and in all 
brandies. 

Rural Indebtedness 

AVliile npi'ioving tho olijcct of the laws passed in some provinces for the reliiff of 
agriealtural iMdid)tcdiio^',, the Ft*de’atiou is fiimly of opinidii tliat they will fad to 
produdo a lioucficMl effort unless the (Jovernnicnt (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adofjiiate steps at a dieap late of inteie.st (2) advance money for the repayment to 
credifo-^ a' Mi Goklnile siigoe^t(*d in the Legislative (''onncil of tht' Governor-General 
111 IffOb and (.')) sn])pleru('iit the legislation for the hefter organisation of rural credit 
indiidnn* tho estal'hshmeiit of ^ land moitgagc banks and the extension of the 
co-opei alive niovomont. 

^Vlllle the Liheial Federation notices W'lth satisfaction the practical interest which 
Coveuimeut aie at last eMiicing m rural uplift it regiets that they aie w'oiking wuth 
inadequate funds and mainly through offiiial agency and aie spending an excessive 
part of tho availahle money on salaries of staffs and estahlishmonts In tho opiniofi 
of the Federation the work can be done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

Condolence Resolutions 

The National Tviboial Federation of India lecouls its sense of deep sorrow^ at tho 
death during tho yeai of Diwan Bahadur L. A (/ovindaragliva Aivar, one of its 
foimoi JVesiclents, 8ii Leva Piasad Saivadhikan, Dow an Baliadiir V M Kelkar and 
Mr. Gofial Krishna Dev^adhar, a formei General iSf‘cretaiv of the Fodi'ration, all of 
them staunidi Libeials and earnest puhlic woikeis Their death is a gicat Joss to ilie 
country and the National Liheial Federation offers its sympathy and condoleiiee to 
tho bereaved families and to the institutions wuth winch they weie prominently 
connected. 

Untouchability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the piofoiindcst sympathy for tho depressed 
classes and is utterly o[»posed to an^ peison being regarded" or tieated as untouchable. 
The Fedeiation wushes eveiy success to the natiuii-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those elasso.s. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirms its oom]'h'te svmpatliy witli the aspira- 
tions of tlie subjects of Indian States foi civic and jiohiical hborties, and logreis that 
in the laigo majority of States tliere is not as yet even tho semblance of constitutional 
or lepresentative "government. It deplores the absence of any ])rovisioii for tho 
election of the States’ representatives in tho futuio fcdeial legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the iState>s The Federation 
again urges the ruling Brinces to concede vuthout delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of the piess and association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative (iovernment as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-lndia Federation.' 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Seventeenth Session — Poona — 29th. December 1935 

Over 10,C<X) peojile including 1,000 Reception Committoo members and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of tlic country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of the All-lndia Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a sjiecially erected spacious pandal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, I'andit Madan Mohan Malaviya presiding Prominent among 
tliose who attended were the Raja of Dhoie, Rhai Pannanancl, Rev Ottama, Dr. Moon je, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sieo Sankaracharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to throe when ho was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session thou began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being ovci, an old Piuidit with musical instrument recited 
‘blokas’ from the ‘Samveda’ and oflered holy watei to Pundit Malaviya. JSree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by shoueiing his benedictions. He exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an all-emhiacing faith and asked all not only to 
lemaiii steadfast but also unflinching m their faith in Hinduism. “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism’' he decluied pleading foi unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Di. Ambedkar\s threat of lorsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “Wo are 
mooting to-day under the shadow of a great menace ’’ Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equality 
and freedom in India let us leave this countiy and be citizens of alien country’. 
Concluding he urged tlie session to fight the monster of the Communal Award tliat 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Suraj- 
kund Math of Benares to oolloct and donato Rs. 25,000 in five years. (Appluufe). 

Welcome Address 

Ml. N. C. Kelkar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then read his W’elcomo 
addre.ss in thecouise of which he said: — 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Nortliern India w’as. it is supposed, duo to 
the peculiar probiera mIiicIj be.set the Hindu population in that religion. Tlio problem 
IS how to counter act the encioachments and invasions on Hinduism by nou-IIindu 
races and religious. A survey of tho present state of affairs in ^^ortheru India will 
show that : 

(1) In tho N. W. F. P Hindi and Giirmukhi languages are thieatened to bo 
banned from even Hindu and 8ikh educational institutions lecognised by the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 

murders and economic boycott. ^ 

(dj In tho United Province 85 p c. of tho Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Chiistian. 

^4) Hindu subiocts of Muslim States like liOharu, Maleikotla, Pdiopal aie ruled by 
Mahomedan officialdom, although tho Hindus arc ovei whelming in number. 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nugjmr, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issued a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj 
workers who are working amongst tho aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives. No 
one can ever forget tho dastardly miu’ders of revered Swami Sradhanandaji and Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthiji. 

Population Stasistics 

But it would be quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 
difficulties and embarassments over tho problem. This can bo seen from the following 
comparative table of tlie increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency during tho last few years. To him who cast 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-li^ht that Hindu population is not keening pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase, Hindu population taken by 
itself IS certainly not decresing. Nevertlieless the comparatively lower rale of increase 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

1921-1931 
Yaritation p. c. 

Hindus 12.2 p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Prtsidencv The Mahomodans have Increased in Cujrat by 151 p. c,, in the 
Konkan by 15 6 p c. and in Sind by 17.6 p c , the over-all increase being 16 9 j». c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahornedans 
have improved their position m almost every district m the Piesidoncy, tlie exceptions 
bein^ Kolaba and Ratnagiri m which the deoi eases are trilling The variations of 
H*nue M homedan and Christian populations in rrbaii and Ruial areas also jirove that 
Hindus ^are the worst. 

Thy increas'* m both Mahoraedan and Christian populations is iinlubitahly not due 
to natural causes It cannot be explained away in that fashion Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam ana Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can he said without fear and contradiction that the canijiaign of pro.selytisation and 
offensively militant religions i.s succeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise m Moslem population : “The ris * is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i o numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents” As i(*gards liiciease in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe: “The birth rite among Indian Christians 
IS probably slightly below the standard prevailing m the Hindu and Moslem oommuui- 
ties, as the whole' weight of the Christian Church is opposed to early marriage There* 
fore, it IS clear tliat some major factor is influencing the figures and* in the ahseiict* of 
other reasons, it i.s permissible to hold that conversions aic responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase “The admission given by the Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left* handed But 
even so, there is a world of facts trapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from '‘Toin hable” Hindu and Jam rastes—all 
honour to their impenetiable devotion to their religion —but mo.s^ly from the .so-calhxl 
Untouchable Hindu caste.s. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this aspeid of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially ‘tlie more conservative sections amonjjst them, against 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the T^ntouchable and Depressed classes. 

Communal Riots 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkar said : “It is instructive to 
rememW that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occui between the 
year 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during whicli the Ojngre.ss and 
Mahatma Gandhi put forward their best and most earnest endeavours to .secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right of tho Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors in all these cases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by tho 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment tho Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown by them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from tho repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been the cause of severe 
Dumeriesd loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Keikar said : “The conversions made of 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentionod Christian Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And 1 see much reason in the suggestion made by Dr. R. F. 
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Paranjpyo, tho Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow University, to jiut all the business of con- 
version by any community beyond suspicion and ropioacli Dr. Paranipyo has suggest- 
ed that (1) conversion of minor should be in every case mado '‘ivso facto' invalid, (2) 
Kven in the case of an adult conversion should not bo held valid, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to tho effect that ho is changing his faith volunta- 
rily. that is to say, with full knowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 
or fraud. 

The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent tho orgy 
of conversions made by Maliamedans. These are in a great many cases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving gr^e and 
tho plausibility of the toucli of philanthiopy and ehaiity, related to social service and 
social welfare' of those who aio convertc*d. 

I may j»oint out that Dr Paiaujpaye. who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Ifiiidu Sabhaite , fie is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith lu which he was born It may, therefore, be presumed 
that wliat he suggests is oulv wiili a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred, winch is due to the la'dng spirit of proselytii>ation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionarms. 

Concluding Mr. Keikar said, “Alaharuslitra like otlior Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award S<jine wiscci'ies s.*om to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award ^\lll hereafter be a d<;ad now that it is enca«e-J in 

tlie Reforms Acd Dut it is like the hope of tin* O'.tricli, that the iiuntcr has left 
the luintirig lieM simply he<-au->e th** \ictiia itself has tliuist its own hi*ad in tho sand 
and made the pm suer invisible I have serious and lively apjirehensions that tho 
Communal Awaiil. fai from being a dead issue, will be a very display. 

Dr Amhetikar, a prominent leader of one section of the llarijan-IIindus in 
Mabarashtia. has sought to create a hist class sensation by anuouncing his 
decision to gi\'j iiji Ilinlutsm, because he !i<is, as he savs, become hopeless 
of the Hindu <'ommumty r**eognisiug the elaim of the Haiijan community to 
a solf-respeetfu! Lisr; and religious status within the Hindu fold, t)f course, Dr. 
AmbtMlkar is fiee to do wh.it lu' likes But his threat to change Ins faith is as 
t iijustifiahle latiunalh a,s Maliatma tiandhiji’s thieat three ysus ago to give up his 
life liy fauing iii oidei to secure for all classes of Hanjaris a proper share in 
representation in the now legislatures It is a iiuttei of rt*gret that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not be able to pripeil\ appi**' late the etloris that aie being made not only by 
Mahatma (J.andhi but b\ the* educated pe<iple lu tie' counti’y las a whole, to obtain 
for tlie so-«Mlle<l Depi*cSsed Chusses and ratoU' iiahles an equitahle status. On the 
other hand, tlnuo is a eharict* that the DooUn's threat mav hzAc out even as a 
sensation. Apuit from Dr. Ambedkar nut taking eount of uon-ilahar liaiijans m his 
enterprise, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic ruetliu l piuposed bv him fui getting social justice Prohalily they are 
moiv sensible than he of the unliuow’u risks, to eonveit to other faiths, hemg possibly 
greater than the humiliation expeiieneed in tlieii own. On the whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that tiie future certainly is with those that are now’ struggling for 
euuity, and that there i.s greater merit m fightiiij^ tlie battle with the opjronents 
wlule* I’etiraming true to tho old faitli, than llyin||^way from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside tho jrorsoiial ease of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing untoueliability in all public jdaees and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the metliod of persuation and concilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and pormanmit. 

Apart from tlio defensive work on tho frontier, the Hindu Mahasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate it.s own ground intonially. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook iu life, recognising the new situation being created 
by the intlueuoe of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to oil that mav be wholesome in all that may be new', and trt^ating Hindu Society as 
a progre.ssive living onanism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachers of old. These were surely very wise m their owm generation. But I am 
confident tliat if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual planchette, to descend 
amongst us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, openly aoknowledgo our right to do for 
our generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
US ott our inability to sec or guess, that the bank account of tlieir wis- 
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dom is a heritage which we are allowed and expected to operate, just as our 
enJiglitened self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Preftidential Address 

Rev. Ottama next suggested the ;name of the President which was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanand, and supported hy iSr Moonjo, Mr Jayahar, La\a Sevakram tPunjab), 
Mr. Sliamcharan Saida (Ajmci), Naiendra Nath Das (Bengal), Babu Jagatnarain 
Lai (Bohar), Mr. Dasram Bhagai (N. \V. F P) Sardai Bahadur Mchtab Singh of the 
Gurudwar Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagii (Ilai ij.ui— Nagi)ur). Pandit Malaviya 
thou took the cliair amidst loud api)Iause and was proftrsely garlanded. 

Sj. R. O. Bhidc^ Seerotarv of tlie Conference next road the messages of good-will 
received by tlie Saldia, which included those from Uis Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baioda, IIis Ifighnes^ tho Mahaiaja of Kolhapur, Her ITighness the 
Maharani ot Sataia, Sir Gokuldas Naiang, Dr Bhagwandas, Mr. Chintamoni, Sir 
C P. Ramaswami Aiyai, Sir F. S. Shiv.iswami Ai^ai, Sii dairadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Kanti Ghose, Sii Govmd Pradhaii and Mi Jamiiadas Mehta. 

Pt. A/alaiiya deliveied his presidential speech extempore. Ife began by thanking 
for the liouoiii be. towed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most ie./*tioi uy India Act should have been biouglit to hear upon India notwith- 
standing India’s" eliorts fui achievement of Indopondeiict) He fuitner regretted the 
present situation as regaid.s the relations that exist l)(*tweeii tho Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to tho failure of Allahabad 
Unitj talks between himself and Moulana t^haukatah. Tho Pundit said that ho was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to the Muslims at the centio but at the same time 
Sir Samiitd lloare jiromised them 33 and one-fouith per cent lepiesentation and 
that accounted lor tlie failure of those talks 

Pnnditji next leferred to tho Frontier Government’s Auti-Tlindu-Gurumukhi 
circulai* and characterised it as most unjustihablc and oppressive. 

Coming to the pre.seut political .situation, J’unditji said that though the skie.s weie 
overcast there uas, however, no case foi disappointment. “Shall we lest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ? — Ik* asked (Cries of no no ) “Shall we aflow our 
homes to be devastated aud we walk away V No. What shall we do ? We must take 
courage. There will be hope m us as long as there is bieatli in oui bodies. We 
.shall not rest until we have got Swarajya whu h must be ours. The llamo of nationa- 
lism has got to bo lighted in theheaits of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects ’ 

Proceeding Punditji lai<i .stress on jnopa.ganda for physical education and military 
education. He al.so advocated spread of commercial education aud cottage industry. 

Turning to the question of conversion of Hauj.'in.s, Punditji said that he 
tliought that Dr. Ainhedkar laboured iindoi mistaken notions. Hinduism is 
the most liberal religion in thw world, he said, and tlie same sha.stins governed the 
Harijans and others. The same sjniit of love for jehgion existed in tho hearts of 
the both. There .should he made no difference between the Hanjans and touchables 
as far as acces^^ in public jilaces were concerned 

We want to draw' aw'ay the thorns that aie spiead in our way aud not increase 
their number,” Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of tlio situation lay in tho fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon the Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. Ho said ho intended to raise a big fund wMthin the coming 12 months 
and give them sorao “Mantra Diksha” with which all thoir disabilities would go 
except tliose of dinner and marriage. The main task bofoio the country was the 
jirotection of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake* it aud wc will apply tho dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

lie .said that ho intended to appoint committees at all placcxs largo and small 
wliich would look after the troubles between tho toucdiablos and tho untouchables 
and conciliate them. These committee.s would ho cornpo.sed of both touchables and 
untouchables of that place. There would also bo an all-India Lokashikshan Samittee 
which xvould work for tho spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees and he lioped it would be forthcoming. 

After Malaviyaji’s speech the day’s session of tho Mahasabha adjourned. 

Second Day — Resolutiont — 31st. December 1935 

One lesumntion of the open session of the Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Rover- 
ned Tapgaji of Japan who was attending this session gave discourse in Japanese on 
the unity of Bindus and Budhists. 
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Dr. Radkakumud Mukherjee next moved a resolution saying tliat the Mahasabha 
condemned tlie Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to tfie Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. The resolution wan earned on being seconded by Diw'an 
Nanak Chand and Mr. Kamnath Kaha of Delhi. 

His Holiness Sankaracharya Dr. Kurthi then moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of untouehaViility 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its jircvious resolutions foi giving equal access 
to all HiriiJiis irn'sjioctive of their jiarticular caste oi creed to all public amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places ot w^ater-supply, 
hotels, roads, paiks, Dliarmasalas and jmhhc places of worshij) and hurning ghats and 
the like. It further lecommeuds to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or casto in tho spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place in 
the present age.’’ 

Before the lesolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Ujmraittoe was divided on thi-^ lesolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted that inter-rnarnagcs and intcr-dming should he included as a means in the 
anti-untoiichalulity camjialgn Sankaiachai va < ondemned the icsohition for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. Tic said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally m<‘ved and adopted by the Sahha and 
the same woik oi^dit to have been dom* by the populace intuitively, llis Holiness 
was aware that though all .igieed a', to the principle of the lemoval of iinUmchability 
there was difl'iueiicc as to the details of tho hues to he foIlo\\ed. But llis Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met in future. 

Mr Rasiklal Btstras, tho Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding tlie proposition said 
that Htrijaiis would be thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed m this lesolutiou. 
Ho assiiro'i tlie Sahha that ITanjans would l'»ve Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the if siiread all over the woild Amidst loud applause he declared that tho 
Ilarijans would not only lovi* to remain Hindus hut they would die also as Hindus 

Several speakois iiK linling a number of Hanjans supported this resolution. 
Messis Lavatc and Kate were the oiil) two Sanatamsts who opposed the icsolution. 
Tho resolution was then carjimi without any dissentient 

The Mahasabha next passed lesolutions ‘ regaidiiig the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes," the Shahulganj affau, the Fiontier Govornments Hindi-tniiumukhi ciicular. 

It also appointi'd a Comrnitti'e of 17 persons including half a do/on Ilaiijans to 
consider a (ive->eai plan of removing the disabilities of the Haiiians The Comni'ttee 
is to repoit to ilp* Working Coiiiinittoe of tho Mahasabha w'itliin six months. 

After Pandit Madau Mohan Malavij^a’s coneiuding remarks tlie si‘,ssion of tho 
Maha.sabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of tho Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
November 1935 at the lesidenceof Raja Sir Rampal -iiirapA, 12, Cl>de Road, Lucknow 
under the jiresideiitship of Thakur Sura; Nath Sim/h, ad\ orate, Azamgarh. The hall 
was jiackou to the full, and more than a hundred iitdegatos renreseiitirig about 22 
districts w’oie juosent. At tho start of the proceedings Raja Uurga Naniyaii Singh 
of Tirwa, tho President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which wa.s 
tianslatcd into Hindi by Th Suraj Nath Singh. 

A httlo before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a gioup of persons 
about 40 in number, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into tho hall and 
ocou^iied it. On being rei^uested to vacate as it was open to membtus only, Pt. Deo 
Narain Pandc declai*od lumseif as president of tho meeting and wanted to occupy 
tho presidential scat. AVhilo he was being asked not to bt'have unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. The police had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived tho men fled away. fc?ome of the members received 
injuries. 

Thereafter Pt. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with the jiermission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by Pt, Bal Krishna Sukla. advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Maliashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad ana 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla m seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing the services of the Raja Sahib to Hie cause of the 
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Hindu community and in the course of his speech mentioned the fact that Bai Bahadur 
Babu Vikramajit Sinp:h had soon him in Ihe morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. Hut ho did not yield to his undue pressure. He also 
condemned the aggressivo and unbecoming action of tlio party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb tne meeting. The resolution was unaiiiraously adopted amidst groat 
acclamation. 

After the resolution was passed Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzahad asked the Raja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. The Raja Sahib with the jiormission of the 
chair said that lie had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. lie would 
never do anything to injure the Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt with was the election of the office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

TJie following resolution of Mr. K. K. Ckaiidhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : 

‘Resolved that a sub-committce of 15 jiorsons of the i>rovineo with the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give such help as needed m all communal 
and otlier such affairs ’ 

Sirami Chvlanand Sanynsi next moved the following resolution 

“Iliat ihis mooting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha stiongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goomlaism of a group of people who came in two Ionics and a car 
arme<l with lathis from Cawnpoie and those at the back of it.” 

The following resolution was also adopted ; — 

“Th.at this meeting of the Piovincial Hindu Sabha ho)ics and trusts that Dr. 
AmbedKar will listen to tlio advice of revered I'andit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 

Raja of Tirwa’t Statement 

The following is the statement made at tho-heginning liy the Raja Saheb of Tirwa : — 

I have seen reports about the so-ealled meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
hold ^ at Cawnpore on Oct 30, 1935 This meeting was convened without my 
permission and consent and weie it not for the misapiirohension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of the jmblic T would not have cared to take any serious notice 
of it. I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to tlie Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain fi lends to cast aspersions 
on me. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Biiicndra iswaroop has been the president of the Town Pabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting va^ ludd to elei-t new office-i'caicrs in July and R. B. B. 
Vikramajit Singh managed to get himself elected as piesidimt in place* of the former. 
This election was challenged before me on tho ground of certain •unauthorized 
persons having taken part in tho voting and on certain other grounds. T did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of tho executive committee to he called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide tho 
question and restore the status quo oidering the old committee to function until 
tne decision of the executive committee. The latter met on tho 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Kajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy and Thakur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For reasons be.st known to them R.. B. Babu Vikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committee although the names were decided after 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to tho third name on tlie gi onnd tliat he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting also and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpoie city. The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tho mofussil. The matter having already been decided by tho executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of tho inquiry committee, whoso personnel 1 had 
no personal authority to change. Feeling personally their insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Si^h felt aggi'ieved at my 
conduct tliough I was hopeless to help him in the matter. He, tiierefore, thought of 
launching his attack on the Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meetin |5 of the Provincial Sabha without my permission and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing tho notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would bo obtained for tlie meeting. Pandit Kaghubir Dayal Bliatt’s 
writing is in my possession and l*andit Jai Dayal Avasthy had come over and assured 
mo verbally on the point. Rtill tlio meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of tho Hindus of the province 
in tho provincial legislature. 

Every ono knows that the number of Hindu seats in tho legislature has been fi.\'ed 
by tho communal award by Mr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for tho 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could a<ld a single scat in the legislature after 
that. As to tho dehrnitation committee, its scope was only to fiv the limits of eonsti- 
tuoncios and tho number of seats that could he allotted to any district. Tho public 
would like to bo onhglitoned how any Hindu seat could be added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2 Acting unc.onstitutionally in tho matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
1 have narrate<l tho facts above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha public to judge 
w’hether it was my indiridual action or that of the piovineial cvocutivo whoso 
authority I could neither usurp nor oveiriile. It onlv n'mains to add that the lepoit 
and the'dcnsion of tho committee has hcc»n icccivcd by me and is against Hahn 
Vikramjit Singh’s parly. It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
In VO done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the e.xecutivo of tho 20th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have been given above. Twenty-M.\ out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notu'c was not issued. 

5. Detlaiing Th Hishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of tic 
sort. Tho executive committee had elected him by a majoiitv and I would havo been 
%vrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after consiJeiing the pros and cons 
of tho matter, 

6. Being wrong in tho convening of the mooting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
vlont alwa>s havo in tho jiast called or directed meetings to be called but on this 
o<'easion, as it did not suit tlie purpose of an interested section, I am said to bo 
wrong I need not entei into gi eater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30lh October at Cawnpoie. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need murh comment I have been serving tlie Hindu community for the last 
12 >ears in various spheres m my own humble way My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were nevei guiding factors. 
By what motive the other paity is inspired and wdiether by creating division in the 
Ilindu community when unity was needed moic than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
tho laiger interests of the Hindu community I leave it to tho general public to judge. 

A Ditclaimer 

Statement by Pandit Sliirish Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Ilindu Sabha li'eld at Cawnpoie on (Vt 30*-- 

‘As general secretary of the P P Piovimual Sahhaaitdeeted on tho 30th October 
1935, at Caw’nnore I miust entirely disa.ssociate myself Trom the action of all tho.so 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Piovincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lncknow'. 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn tlie idea 
of sending some non-raemhers on lorries from Cawmporo to Lucknow with tho mission 
of captming tho rival meeting. I am sure that Kai P>aliadnr Bahu Vikramiit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for tho unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDUICONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Now’gong on tlie 26th. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions, t>f the seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passt d in previous sessions regarding 
Suddhi, Sangatban and cow -protection. The fourth resolution evoked gieat interest. It 
averted legitimate riglits of the depressed class Hindus for eoiial status with caste 
Hindus iu religious and social functions, entry into public temples, uurestiicted use 
of public w^ls and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Rai Saheh Sonadhar, the Assam depressed class loader moved the resolution. Re- 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately and ho could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Atoovje speaking on the resolution said that ho did not believe in caste system nor 
could he reasonably siijiport the same but it was not right to say that the firalimins 
created castes. In the past non -Brahmins by their learning gain the respect and re- 
gard of their superior clashes. The depiossed class peo[)lo instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly hti'ive for the extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action ho called it a foolish idea. Ho appealed to the “depres- 
sed classes” to shake olT iiifcrioiity complex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He i equested caste Hindus to treat Haiijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great refoimeis like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

Tlie resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another le.solution an ajipeal was ma'lo for the co-ojiGiation of the Hindus for 
giving bettei facilitie.h for the education of ten laklis of tea garden labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboiigmal tubes eg, Lalungs, Mikirs, Kachancs, Garoes, Nagas 
Kliasis, Aliiih aiul for keejung them within tlic Hindu fold and cliecking their 
conve»’siou to other leligions 

Patidn ^agahiarain Lai made the concluding speech for the President. Ho said 
Hiat although se\cial forces weia woiking for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair. He appealed to the Hindus to follow Jaj»an's ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dieam of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
C'hina also. 

THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. W F. Hindu Conforonco opened at Carapbellpur on the 25th. 
December 1935 in a siiaeious paridal cicctod for the purpose in the local cricket groimd 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A featuio was that the Congress particqiated in the Conference and a large mimhor 
of ladies WTre present. About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Fankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Rai, Pandit I^kshmi Nafayan Sudan, Dowan 
Gojialdass and others 

Lala Keramchand^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates At 
the outset, he c^eaied up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was ojiposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Banatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alluding to ceitain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr. Bnagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage validation Bill, Di. Goui’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected icpresentatives. 

PiiE-siDE.xT’s Ani)ia>s 

Mahant Ramdas of I’andauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
suppoitcd the Cliaiman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with tlie 
religion and freedom of a laige section of the subjects. 

Continuing hi.s address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and inter-dining. In respect of “devadarshan” and access to deity in the 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformoi's and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisfied with the domes of the temple, as according 
to the Sastras tiioy were entitled only to this extent. 

As legal ds the question of temple reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-called refoimors never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the temple-going public. The President 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
Sanatanists to devise every means to assert tlieir religious rights. 

After appealing to the delegates for strengthening the Sanatanist principles, the 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
tion with a view to taking hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a Widows’ Homo in every Province in view of the sutfenng of 
the widows. 



The Khalsa Dnrbar 


A bittci attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and uuito were the outstanding features of the presidential address of Sardar 
Mangal Singh^ at tho Khalsa Durbar hold at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

‘'More than throe years ago tlio wliolo Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute tlic Khalsa Durbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against tho so-called Communal Award 
till it IS modified in a way satisfactory to tho Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both tho Central Sikh T/oaguo and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge tho League into tho Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khal.sa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
establishtnl all over the country. 

“The Khal.sa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supremo political oiganisatioii of the Sikhs and, a.s such, lias the 
fullest right and tho authority to speak for and ou behalf of the Panth as a wdiole 
Hi matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the ooraing political e.Kigencies. Lot the Khalsa effeciively demon.s- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can bo united at a critical 
uincturo when Panthic welfare, Panthic prestige, and Paiithic honour are in danger. 
The most important oiiostions that are ligitating tho mind of the coraraumty are tho 
Communal Award ana tho new constitution, tlie Slialiidgunj and tho Kirpan questions. 
With your permission 1 propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since tho announcement of the Communal Aw’ard by tho British Govern- 
ment tho Bikhs have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular iinaniraity and perseverance. The opposition of tho Sikhs to tho Com- 
munal Award is not due to tho desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demaiiils 
of the Muslims with whom wo want to live in friendship and cordiality but w’e oppose 
the award because it iilaces us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whoso opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. We oppose the Awaid because 
wo. who contribute about 40 p. c. of the revenues of the rrovince, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. Tliis does not at all mean that we iips not prepared to submit to 
any nou-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to tlie creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. Wo‘will be prepared to be governed by a nou-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of tho world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation but wo 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Referring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majoiity reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct oonmet with tho principle ou which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible Government. 

^^Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive is responsible to the legislature and tlie legislature to tho electorate. If the mem- 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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and not fay tlio froo choice of the electorate there is neither representation of the 
electorato nor any foundation for responsible Govoinment. Reservation of seats for 
tlie majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern tlie 
country indepondoutly of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular govornmont. It will confino minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 
no scope for expansion.” 

Even the Simon Commission said : 

“It would be unfair (they wrote) tliat Mahomcdaiis should retain the very consider- 
able wcightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the same 
Hindu and Sikli opposition, a dotinite Muslim majority in 
the 1 imjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. We cannot go 
so far . If you place us under an irremovable executive witliout jiroviding any cons- 
titutional remedy to turn it out fiom oflice, what other altornative do you leave for 
tlie ojfposition except tho force of arms Is that T ask in all seiiousness desuablo or 
proper or m any way conducive to good (loveriimeiit ? 

Again \vc oppose the Communal Award becauso it is anti-national and places in- 
suiniountable obstacles in the vay of national unilication and realisation oi National 
Ideals. e ojjposo tlie Awaid becau.se it is unjust to the Sikhs and Hindus and 
partieu.arlv injurious to the legitimate rights and interests of the Sikhs \Vo main- 
tain that justice and faiiplav demand that an nnifoim formula should have been 
eyoi\eU for the protection of the rights and inteiests of tho minorities, inespective 
of Cl eed, colour or i ace. Hut tho gieat Hiitish (Inveinment wlio profess to lay 
^ justice and faiijilay have grievously failed in this inattei. 

I have tieated diflerent commiihities on diflerent basis for reasons best 

ivUGun to them.selves. It has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and important 
minonty whose interests are to be safe-guarded hki‘ those of the Muslims, Indian 
CJiristians, Anglo-Indians, Eiiropoans. But the Sikhs have been singled out for rao.st 
unfavouiable treatment : 1x4 us study the figuies : The Muslims who are 14 ii. c. 
of the total population in I . P. Iiave been given 30 p. c representation while the 
. ^ Punjab ha\e been given less than 19 p. e. fii Hiliai 

the Musliin^s are lO p. c, and they get 25 p c and in Madias they are 0 p. e, but 
they get 18 n. c. lyeferriiig to this step-motherly treatment meted out to the Sikhs 
Mr.^Suchchidanand Sinha ex-Iuiance Mernbci, Bihar and Orissa says . 

ouch instances of want of any dcliuite jnmciple (in the distribution of seats) 
may easily be multij»lied iierhaps the most glaiing of which is the rnaintaimng of 
weightage of dO p c, seats for the Muslims in V. P. who constitute 14 p c. as 
compaied with the 18 p. c i epresentation now granted to the Sikhs m the 1‘unjab 
wlio also total tlie same Ihere can thus be little doubt that the Aw’ard does not 
rest on any sound pnnciidc. 


In the name of jmstioe and fair-play I on behalf of tlic Sikh community call 
upon the Bntisli (jo\ernment to leconsider the case of the Sikhs and modify the 
Communal Aw'aid as to do justice to the Sikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged in tins matter. 

The new constitution which w'as under consideration when we mot last time is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spite of tho 
i and niayers of the whole country and in spite of tho resolution 

of the Jxjgislative Assembly as representing the people of India tho British Oovern- 
ment have not consideied the unanimous opinions of tho whole of the Politi^-al 
minded India. It, then'ofore, cannot bo regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitution which has been forced upon an unwilling and holple.ss people. Faced 
with such a situation what should we do under these circumstances is a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately, there is a concwisus 
of opinion among the biths as regards our futiiie course of action about tho coming 
constitution. Boycott is out of tho question for obvious reasons. 

Ilaced as we are under the peculiar po.sition a minority community like ourselves 
cannnot afford to be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever its shortcomings 
and whatever its defects may be There is undoubtedly a great danger ahead and m 
order to meet that danger and all other political exigencies arising therefrom we have 
to mobilise all our forces to tho best of our capacity. 

Sardar Mangal Singh then proceeded to refer to the Shahidganj dispute. ‘41iat is 
uppermost in the minds not on y of Punjabis but of all Ind^ns^ a Tiff 

the pgit history of the Ourdwara Shahidganj to show that t^ p4e wm 
associaUd with Sikh martyrdom and hence hc*ld sacred by the Sikhs, He also examin- 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted extracts from 
various omcual and other autlioritativo documents to sliow that lor over 150 years the 
Sikhs had l)een using the place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated hriellv the events in the recent agitation (3ommoncing 
from July and emphasised that the l^ikhs had shown marvelloos self-control and dis- 
cipline. lie criticised the (lovcrriment for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Rikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it lias been seriously piopounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Goveinmont that though the law may bo 
on the side of the individuals the Government re^^erves to itself tlie right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal right. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral lesjionsibility can arise.” The 
jjosition taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but be(‘auso it was likely to have seriou-s leaciion on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspiie. 

“Dealing lastly with tlie ban on tlie Kirpan Sardai Mangal Ririgh stated tliat for 
the first tunc in the liistoiy of Biitish rule, Sikhs had been iirohibited to cany the 
Kirpan vvIulIi was one of the essentials of the piofcssion and practice of then faith. 
While there had been pTOsoeiitioii of Sikhs in lespoct of the leiigtli of the Kirpan, tlie 

Kirpan, as sucli had iievei hetui interdicted even during seiious riots and disoidcis m 

the past. The wliob? eoinrnumty had been peitnibed ovei this direct mterfeience 
with their leligioii and tin' hiiiher authorities liad been moved to intervene. 

lie added, “The Sikh Giiidwara Ptabliandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in older to indicate tin* j)Osit»oii of the Sikhs and I hojie that 

eveiy Sikh to a man will stand hy tin* Sikh Gurdwaia ihaldiand.ik Committee ^ I 

muy'heie clear the position that tin* Sikhs have abstJutely no intention of disobeving 
any other Older, v\ Inch has been passed to lestoie peace and oidei. Tlieir sole 
objection is against the ban on tlie kiipan Sikhs aic au\lou^ to see jieaLeful 
conditions fully icstoied and nothing can bo farther from then mind than to fiuther 
complicate the aheudy difficult bituatien. 


The U. P. Provincial Maslim League 

Tin' annual session of the V. P Piovincial Muslim I/jague which wuis revived 
aftoi eight yc.irs of inactivity opeiii'd at Lin^know on the 26th. October 1935 under 
the presiJentshi]) of Khan Bahadur llafiz llidavat Hussain 

The Jiaja Snhih of Nanpara, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, dtHjlaivd that the existenet* of a body like the Muslim Leagm* might .mntn- 
Imte tuwaids national uiiitv and could in no way make foi disunitv among vanoiis 
communities. Since the weakening of the Muslmi Eeafl«B the communal diffeiences 
had been raising then liea<ls and as both the League and the Congiess had now lost 
Iheir sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bung 
about communal harmony bad repeatedly proved abortive. 

Kecognising the vutid necessity of Ilindu-VIusiim unity the Ka)a of Na’i}>ara 
stres.sod the need of organization among Muslims themselves. Jle also advocated tin 
establishment undt3r the aegis of the lA)tiguo of an economic organisation fur Muslims 
just as spinners’ association had been formed under the auspices uf the Congress, 
with a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 

PliESIOEXTIAX AdI)TIE*'S 

ffafiz Uidayat Jluaaain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 
ho said 

^Tlio time has arrived for us to join hands with other communities wdthout losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for tlie benefit of the country and to form political parties m the new legislatures on 
non-communai lines. A committee should be appointed to legotiato with nou- 
Moslem parlies with a view to arriving at an agreement witli rogaid to Moslem safe- 
guards* Wo should also try to settle comniauai matters on a provincial basis. No 

40 
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commwivDii 'i>eU\oTnent \\as Icon possible up to this time, because efforts have always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement uhich. from the inherently 
impossible nature oi the task, have always proved iufriietuoiis.' lie also 
pleaded for tho support of the all-lndia Jioslera League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who could say that an Ansari or an 
Abul-Kaiam is less enthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any of tlioso who aro to-day 
dubbed as Moslem communalistvS V 

Outlining the work before the Moslems, Tlafiz ITidayot Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must bo active, must bo organized, must be informed and permeated witli a true 
spirit of domocraev, must be a force for the good of the coramuiiity and tlie country. 
Ills allegiance to the Government of the country must he of a vorry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn tho dignity of tine sacrifice and true ])atnotism. 
It IS an irony of fate tliat the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
leligion and catholic by natural instincts, sliould liave been driven to seek for safe- 
gnaid's and that for this reason the combined force of the community in tho service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, 1 hough it cannot be denied that 
in tho light tor fieedom and in the jiosition in which India linds itself to-day tho 
Moslem shaie is considerable. It cannot also he denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion lub beia given to the community by the sister eommiiiiitios of India for its 
sacrifices and, therefore, tht‘ jiositioii bn \\hich the communitv finds itself is ono 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. Tho woik before t)io Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its ademiato share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, amt, secondlv, to seiuiio protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, langiiagns religion, ])ersonal laws 
and Moslem chautablo institutions and also to secure duo share in the grants-in-aid 

both 111 education and industries. The Instrument of Instiuctions to the (lovornor 

which under the new constitution will have the force of law and tlie regulations to 
he framed under the rule-making powers should enunciate these rights of tiio 
Moslems Tliey are essential for the secuiity of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘No programme of woik for the Moslems can, however, bo implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all tho 
greater in these provinces c.onsideimg tlio orientation of the government that is 
going to be, the propoitiori of the MbsVms in pojmlation ami tlic importance, both 
social and political, of tlie coramnnity. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definite policy for the direction of their actions. Without a 

powerful oiganization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Lawns in tho 

political game of the country. An organization such as tho one I am advocating 
should reach the ma.sst*s, and above all every effort should be made through this 
org.inizatioii te improve the economic condition of the Mo.sleras for economic 
sanctions arc more netiossary for the life of the community today than oven political 
sanctions. 1 want district Moslem leagues to be formed and the message of the 
League to he conveyed to every homo and hearth.’ 

in this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by IL H the Aga Khan for what ho has done for tlie country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, ami said : 'His Highness is a unique 
personality in the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. 

As regards Ihndu-Moslem quarreL, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said ; ‘It would bo 
profane to say that leligion is at tho bottom of these quarrels. Tho causes in my 
opinion are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and jiartly political’. ‘I hope 1 
will not be taken amiss’, lie continued, ‘if i venture a word to my Hindu brethren. 
You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute your right to rule in the 
piovinces where you are in a majority. Jhit it sliould never be forgotten that the 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
rities. Tho minorities have, therefore, to he treated justly and in a spirit of accommo- 
dation, for after all the right of the majority to rule is aubject always to tho necessity 
that it does not outrage the feelings of tho minority. This applies with all the greater 
force in a country like India where the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that of 
Moslems is in many cases a racial, religious and permanent minority and could never 
aspiie to become a majority. It is, therefore, not the demand of patriotism that the 
Mosleinb may be made to inwardly feel a completo sense of security and of conffdence 
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in the future Government of the country, if a that their rights are safe in the 

keeping of the majority V Wliat then is the purposf3 m keeping alive the controversy 
over the (\mmunal Awatd. which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demauus V How is tin* best inteiest of the coentry promoted hy 
making an issue of it in (dectoral campaigns V 

“\Ve all, Hindus and Moslems, want real iSwaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot be 
attaii'Od without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a rdiange of lieart on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu- Moslem que.^tioii whicli * onrioies acc;omraoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides.’ 

Referring to the (lovernment of India A^d, the president lemaiked that it w’as the 
result of a compiomise between the diehards of England and tli*^ in power and 

as such it liad satisfied no consideiaiilt* section of any community oi paity m India. 
He cnticized the mam pio\isions of the Act, mostly relating to tl)c‘ centie, but con- 
ceded that in the provincial soherao a distinof step foivvaid hud been taken, an ele- 
ment of real lesponsibihty liad been intio<luce<l and tlieie was ('uough scope foi work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, ho advised, should now be on*' of 
co-operalion and consti u( tive statesmans}n(), foi. after all, tlie constitution was not 
unvvoikable and no gam would aceiue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would l)e usheied in tlicse provinces by Sir Hairy llaig. wlio 
at the Iioiind Table Couft‘ren<-e, always evercise*! his influence foi the good of India 
Sir Harry Haig has both svinpatliv aiul understanding and comlimes m Ins per.'^oiiahty 
fon e of chai.i'.tci and geutlonc,, of luMi-t. I persoual'y feel no doubt that in the 
exi'cntiou of his diitie.s as Constitutional <»overnru. he will infuse new blood into the 
adrainisttation and suci eed m the task of vviiuimg all -tiie coinmunities and parties 
of these piovmees to a eoiitinuanee of cooperation which alone will make the new 
constitution possible 

He cimcluded bv alluding to safeguards for Moslems wliich lie said, wore exiguous 
and at best juovuled something in the natuie of a guaid-ratl, tiiough no Moslem 
would he justified iii K'sting ins hand heavilv on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards weie rnisplactsl if a sufoguaid, lie argued, was meant for tf»e protection of 
a minoiity. It sIkiuKI he in the hands of the mimuity to bring it into opeiatioii when 
needed. 

Tho piesulent also lefenod to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said (liat the 
Government as well as the Sikli community were awaie of the strength of feeding 
that tho demolition of the nioMpie iiiidei the British bavonets had aroused in tlm 
vvliolo Muslim community. Naturally tho Moslems of these piovmcos could not but 
bo detqdy aiTc t(*d by the incident. This w’as not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration iias been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POUTICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was^iold on the 8lh September 
1935 at tile Curzon Hall, Gauhati undei the picsideney of K/ian Saheb Mtjanur 
Rahaman, 

The Chairman of tlio Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates, dealt with 
tho present political situation, and said that the Govcinment of India Act, wliu h was 
highly unsatisfactory, iuadequato and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in tho interests of Britain and Iraperialisra. He advised (‘aptiiie of tlio 
legislatures for a national effort to reach tho ultimate goal. As regards llie communal 
question, he deidared that Muslims would never he found wanting in India's struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude w^as healthy for tho solution of tlio vexed 
question. Ho hoped that the Jinnali-Kajendra Prasad talk would soon materialize. Tho 
Communal Aw'ara had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

Dealing with the Sylhot separation question, ho said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards were guaranteed, the province should be i eeonstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jaintia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed io all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers AVelfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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^lemands [or 14 seats in the I/)wer and 3 in the Unper Honse 
of the rrovmcial ^gislature ; and one scat in the Upper House and one reserved seat 
u ^ allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in tlio I/iwor ilouso of 

u\e redevuA L«^\s\atvivc. l\o made a iervent appeal for four seats for Kararup. 

^ The piesideiilial address reiteiated all the jioiut.s m tluj Chairman’s acldross. In 
his eoiutluding remaiks ho congiatulated the confereiieo on the Sylhot resolution and 
tliiinlved the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands, lie endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
the ^9 allotted and ono additional depressed class seats foi the Assam Valley and 
uiged tluur aooeptauue hy the Dtdimitation Committct'. 

iiesolutions woi-o passed advising Muslims to captiiic the legislatuies notwithstaiid- 
iiig the uiisatisfactor} iiatiiie of the Constitution aiul ai»i)Ointing a deh'gation imdor 
the Jeadershi[) of Sii Syed iSaadiilla to meet the Dolimitatioii ('’ommitteo with Mr. 
r Alimed as sceietaiy in order to negotiate ^\ltll the noii-Muslim jiailies concerned 
with a to ariiviiig at an agieoment legarding Muslim safeguards on the s(‘para- 
tion of bylhet from Assam A lesolution urging sepaiate allofiatioii in tho Public 
bervicos ior the xVssam V’allt'y Muslims was jiassed and a deputation to tho (lovernor 
Demands were also put forwaid for a Cinvotsity, Uigli Court and 
Curls Intel inediato College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Coofereoce 

A complete severance of tlio depressed classes from tlio Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and tii'atment with othei members 
of faith, was the gist of tho lesolutioii passed uiiaiiiuiously at the Dombay riesidoncy 
Duinessed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nusik district. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr, Amhrd/car, jiiesidont, wlio speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly locounted tho tieatment meted out by caste Jlmdus to 
Harijans, 8o far, ho said, they iiad been unsuccohsful jii tlicii effoits to bring about 
a cliango of heait and it \Nas futile to wa.ste then eneigies and money in furtbei 
trying to gfd rediess atul ^\olk in liarraomous cooperation lie, declared that after 
decjdy pondering over a vay out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a comjilete seveiance fiom the ITmdii foM “Wi* shall cease our fight for cqua- 
lity ulioro uo have* boon duinod it Docause uc lia\o tho misfoitune to call ourselves 
iliiidiis we are treated thus. If wo vieie members of another faith none dare to treat 
US so.” 

Dr. Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left tlie choice to indivi- 
duals, saying ; Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment.’ 
He concluded : “Wc shall lepair onr ini.stako now, I had the misfortune of 
being bom with the stigma of an untouchable. Bat it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my jiower.’ 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting jiassed the resolution unanimoinsly. Tho Conference v\as attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah^s Weighty Statement 

7?ao Bahadur M. C. Baiah, m.l.a Trcsideiit, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of tho dejiiessed classes m tho Assembly, issued the following 
♦ onsidered statement on the 12tb. November 1935 with reference to tho controversy 
legarding tho cliango of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar. He said : 

‘1 have received letters from all over the country asking me to express my views 
on the recent controveivsy as regards the depressed classes renouncing Hinduism. 

‘First of all I should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re- 
verence for all religions. I have boon educated in Christian institutions— Wesley 
College and the Christian College, Madras. I served for many years in Chiistian ins- 
titutions, namely, Voorhees College and Wesley College. I have never changed my re- 
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ligion, though I have imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People are at liberty 
to seek and embrace whatever religion they wish in tlio interests of their spiritual 
welfare. 

‘J have ri)t n‘ad the full speech of th(3 pr(‘sident of tlio I)opr‘?ssed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Yeola on Oct. 13, (or nowhere ha\e 1 seen it ))u})h''ht‘d in lull. It is 
said that a rosolutioii was passed at this conference iiskiug the comnuinity to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion winch wcmbl guarantee them equal 
status with otlier members of tliat faith. It sliould l)c noted that this confcionce is 
oiilv a district conference and it is very significant that tlic* inesident, wlio made this 
hold .suggestion to iiis admiring audieuco, did not recommend any puiticular religion 
for them to adopt. 

hSo far Mr. Balu, the famous ciickoter, who is tin* leader of a large section of the 
(lopressed classes of the Homliay Presidency, has (dean howded out the president of 
this (lonfueiice with his w’oll-w eighed and weighty statement. Other leading members 
of the communif;^ all over India, hao IJaliadur Ji. Sniiivasan, ml(v. Pao Sahib V. L. 
Munusw'ami, m nc, Hao Sahib Ji Cl (iuiiiswami, ex-Mi.( . Di, Ram Piasad, Dr. Solonki, 
M L.c , Messib. R. n. Ihsw’as, P. K Rajbho], N. S. Kajiolker and Swami A. S. Sabaja- 
nandari, mlc, and otlieis have rightly e\'pi(.*ssed sfioiig disappioval of tins resolution. 

‘While 1 fully sliare in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our ])eo|)le in many paifs of tlie tountiy by the so-called high 
caste Hindus, I w’ould at the same tiiiio reipiest tlnnn to compare conditions existing 
now w’lth wdiat they w'ore, say 15 years ago Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A largo section of educated Hindu India has comi' to condemn the practice 
of untouchability and has tin own its wnught on the side of refoim. I venture to say 
that 111 view' of the awakening of the Hindu con.scienco that has been noticed in re- 
garr] to oiir eondition and status, the days of untoucJiabiJity as ]>raetis(*d towards our 
community aie now numbered. It should be lemeinhered that in the course of a 
decade things have clianged eoiisiderahly in favour of the depressed classes and thero 
is also a vciy strong awakening among the depiessed classes themselves. 

‘The Congress under tlio iiisjujatioii of Mahatma (Jandhi has taken up the question 
of lemoval of iiutoueliability and the Hindu Maliasablia has followed suit. It is our 
duty to helj) them in then emh'avuur and not to throw’ obstacles in tlieir w’av. 

‘In the last L(‘gislativo Assimibly two Bills weie introdueod and discussed — The 
Temple Entry Bill and the Uutouelialulity Abolition Bill Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depiessed edasses with the oilier Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the w’ay of sueli equality. What part did the oiganizors of this 
Yeola Confeience \»lay then m regaid to tlieso measuies V Did not some of them 
help the opponents to those measures to strangle the Hills Did not the chief 
ofifxisei to tlieso Bills and the stout cluuuniou of ^ianatana Dharma, Kaja Bahadur 0. 
Ki ishnamaehanar, call to his aid the ])resi(lent of tins conference and that lie did not 
want templo entry and quote him as saying that tlio dispute was not between the 
caste Ilin<lus and the dejiressed elas.ses b\it hetw’een the caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The dtipiessed classes have eveiy light to ask him when ho evei set any valim on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that lie op])Osed Maliatraa 
Gandhi wdien ho placed the religiou.s rehirms before tlii^ economic ? Theio is Mr. C. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed classes have every light to ask him whether lio had ever before 
taken any interest in their religious life and given any hint tliat HinduiKm as a w’hole 
w^as to blame for the social and economic depression* of these classes? Did lio ever 
take any part in social and religions reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion tliat Hinduism is unreformable, before taking upon himself 
the responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion ? 

“It is to be noted that while ho gives the negativo counsel that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could bo done m a moment— the moment the wmrd is 
spoken by a single man — he does not say in w’hat direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of the one they are called upon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advioo without a constructive proposal ? 
Whither does ho want to lead the people ? Does he want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Zebok Dorshi— the loss .said about him the better. One has only to 
read De Quincy’s classical story to realize the imtohl miseiios resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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‘Even now it is not too late for tho president of the Nasik Conference to Bay 
what relif^ion he has in view— rhiistiaiiitv, Zoroastrianism or Islam V 

“The immediate remedy that siif'gests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognition to the saperstitioii of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-day uphold tliese superstitions under tlie guise of preserving peace 
and punush the untouchahles who attempt to enforce their civic nglits On Heptomber 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative .(ssembly a Hill called the Removal of Social 
Disabilities among ceitain classes of Hindus Hills like this, if passed into Act, will 
go a long way to remove civic and secular disahilities from which the depressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Hill will also lemove the obstacles created 
bv the Hritisli India courts giving legal lecognition tocoitain social customs and usages 
which enlightened public opinion n*gard as unjust, anti-somal and irreligious. 

“If wo do not adiievo social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault Aie we united V It must be 
ai'knowledged that tiio lack of nnitv among those who speak in the name of the com- 
munity has had adveise elToids on the use of the eommnnity and has seriously jeo- 
pardized the woik on its behalf; and \\ithout unity among ourselves the inteiosts 
of the jieoplc are bound to suffer. I appeal to my }>eople to eonsolidate tho commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is done our 
success is ass'ued. 

H now appeal to my people not to he led away hy tho spoeches of people who do 
not leallynndeihtand tho inwardness of things 

‘I apneal to them not to lend their suppoit to men who for reasons of their 
own seek* to unJennino tlio sohdaiitj of the community anil to defeat the (mdeavouis 
tow'aids uplift hy setting np iival oigauizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business iiow-a-days seems to be to sow' sei'ils of dissatisfaction, distru.st 
and cla^s "liatiod m the Iieaits of our poor and innocent jieople I am not at all 
perturbed by the spoeidies of such impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who aie in actual touch witli the dejires.sed classes will see that they arc 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and ada[tt 
such iliiidn customs, eeremonies and worship *as aie siiited'to their social and leligious 
needs and that evoiy Chen, Mohalla and llasti has a temple , wheie hitherto theie 
liave been no temples and all woiship was neglected, tlieio is a tendoncy for leligious 
levival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear maiks of leligioiis devotion and this is 
due to the iiillucneo of a leformed Hinduism 

‘Hindm.sm is our lehgion and it is saeied to us. It is oui duty to jnescive it 
and purify it 'SVe do not Avant to cut away from tho Hindu fold. NVo want a better 
recognition — a Jccognition of tho fact that we are men equally with tliemsidves, tho 
caste Hindus. Our goal is tho removal of uiitouchability and our aim is to become 
an uusegregated and unquarantined pait of tho Hindu society.’ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Confeienco was held at Kohtak on the 15th. Novem- 
ber 1935, undei the presidency Lala Dewan Chand Ch. Khrm ('hand welcomed the 
delegates in a hetitting speocli. ile emphatically declored that the llariians w'ero not 
jirepared to barter aw'ay their ancestral religion for pehtieal oi social rights. He 
condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by Jiim to Harijans at 
Yeola. Principal Diwan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show' how 
vague, ill-defined and capricious w'cio tho Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of tlie so called untouchables. He apiioalod to orthodox Hindus 
to remove tlie stigma of untouchability without even a moment’s delay. Ho exhorted tho 
Harijans not to lose patience at a time when ago old barnots were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on Nov. 16 w hen resolutions concerning tho social, 
political and economic amelioration of the depressed classes w'ere passed. The 
conference unanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkar’s unsound and suicidal advice to 
Harijans and condemned in unqualified terms the action of certain impotuons 
Haiijan youths w^o burnt certain Hindu Shastras to express their resentment. Tho 
llarijan speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen tho hands of obscurantists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B. M. Mandal^ presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. December 1935 said : The new constitution 
gives us some thing but not all that we desire or all that w'e deserve. 
The number of roprescnta tives granted in each province in the legislatures 
is not lustiliod by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Govorument Rervi()os receives notice, but it is not as erajdiatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation or some sort. It sets us on the road over which w^e have to travel. If 
wo have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, wo must bo on our guard and jircpare ourselves by 
toaidiing ourselves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as liad been done in Japan. Contuiies of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do 

lie suggtjsted the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of eultme among them Demands sliould bo made on the Governraoiit in a 
coiL'.titutional way for (sirmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contrilnition to tlie Troasurv for educational uplift of the depressed 
(‘lassos, lie advised that the masses should get the right typo of education, 
which shoulil be in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 
allied industnt‘s. 

Iffiferring to Dr. Amhedkar’s annoiiricoment regarding the rjontemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of genm-ous self-assertion that the 
declaration had been made and that it sliould bo taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed. Mi. Mandal suggested that instead of chalking 
out an isolated lino of then own, they should follow’ the sense of the whole 
corarauriity. 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of tlio Demotiratic Swaraj Party W’as held at Akola on the l»i. August 1935. 
Tt was not open to tlie pi ess, but an authorised sUtement w’as issued by Mr. AT. c! 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members were present. Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. S. Aney were 
to-day enrolled as meml>eis of the party and Dr. Moonjo wms elected to the central 
comieil in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew liis resignation 
from the presidentship of the Party till the next annual me^hg. 

The draft manifesto, w’hicli ‘had been prepared after consulting Messrs. M. S. 
Anry^ C. Kelkar^ B. Moonje. Jamnadas Mehta^ L. B. Bhopatkar^ O. A Oyale 
and others, was then read and discussed. Witli certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should ajiproach 
the exemitive committee iof the Nationalist party, with the draD, to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-Tndia Party. It w'as also resolved 
that the final result of negotiations should be put for simction before the annual 
meeting which will bo held in the first week of October in Khandesh. 

The following is the manifesto of tho Democratic Swaraj Party 

After urging that “we liave fait during recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Ongress tow’ards rigidity in tho choice of moans and methods, as 
evidenced by tho changes introduced and proposed to bo introduced in tho Congress 
Constitution at tho last session at Bombay,” the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-Tndia Party, having tho same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidity referred to above 
Happily, organisations making for such a Party exist in the country to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Party, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in the Democratic Swaraj ya Party, working already in the Provinces of C P 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And wo urge that both these should act 
as one compact organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to tlio Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 
programme.” 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the Uongross with regard to which liowover, “the party fools that it 
must take a line ditfeiont from that of the Coiigiesh” in tlio lollowiiig matters : 
It will : - 

1. Oppose Communalism in any form in unblic all'airs. 

2. Endeavoui to get repealed the st)-callea Communal Award. 

3. Deal with tlie jiroblem of lii'lian States, ‘hnoie particularly with the rejiro- 
sentation of tlie States’ subjects in the coming Federal Ijogislature’’ and grunt to 
tliern fimdamontal rights. 

4. Ojipose formation of sepaiate jnovinces on coramiina! consideiations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from tlie Central Oovernmeut an«l siijipoit tlie foima- 
tion of sepaiate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if selt-snpjioitiiig and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Aiidliia as sepaiate 
inoviiica's. 

5 h^diise to rtHiogmso religion, sect, raco or caste as a basis for iireferential 
treatment in the mattei of fiaiichisc, jvj)rcsentatioii or cmployim'iit. 

Advocate a policy of uon-intei forcnco by Icgislatuic in leligious matters, 
reseiviug to itsell the light of deciding whether a paiticular question is a religious 
one or not, 

7. AVhere dilfcieiiccs of ojimioii exist betw'een the Party and tlie Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an undei. standing. 

8, liu* part} stands lor acceptance of offices, under favourable cinuunstanci s in 
order tliat leactionaiy elements may not secure flic contiol of the machinery of tins 
State and use that maeliiiiery to the prejudice of National inteiost. But it will siijqiort 
non-acceptance if the country s interests require the adoption of such a policy. 

The party jiledges itself to the uplift of w’oikmg classes both agricultural and 
industrial. 

The party should organise foreign propaganda m ordei to expose the true 
chaiacter of British Impeiialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for fivedom 

The paity will encourage Mihtaiy and semi-Mihtuiy tiaining througli educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

With a view to cairymg out the abovx* objects on a Nation-wide scale, it i.s 
suggested that the existing Congiess Natioiiali.^t Party sliould be regarded as a 
nucleus. The Democratic tSwaiajya Paity should ho cue piovincial bianch to carry 
on the ]»arty w'oik in the four Marathi-spcakmg tiacts. Nagpui, Berar, Maharashtia, 
Bombay island. Tlie Deinociatic SwaiajNU Paity should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for tlic sake of cariyiiig on the common iiolicy as well as any 
additional piogramme of its own in these piOMiices. 

AVe further suggest that the E.xecutiveb of botli jiaities should meet eaily to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy cmhodiod in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire” and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of tlie Congress, saying that ‘‘the Congress bannoi is' 
becoming too nanow to covei honest dissentients and prevents them from ottermg 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference com- 
menced at Ciialisgaon (U. R) on the 10th. November 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. S. Aney, who in the course of his address said:— 

“The Congress has recently ^iven up its 50-ycar-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of Nationalism; and their acgiiiesceiice in the constitution based on anti-national 
and unjust lines would bury Nationali.sra alive. The Democratic Party would, there- 
fore, continue the agitation and try to remove the defects in the Congress which 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being Jaid on the 
means rather than the objective.” 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged the immediate removal of the defects in the new 
constitotion of the Congress and the banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advocated that Democrats should 
t^e up the cause of tho States’ subjects and by agitation convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party mombers should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising tho Now Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the g^rip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting tliat the next session of 
tho (Congress would approve of Oflice Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned tho repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonjo’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. At. a. Aney was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas At. Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Addrett 

Mr. H. V. Pataakar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, referred to tho political situation m the country and said: — 

There aio so called political parties in the country whoso very nomenolature 

shows that they aro communal. It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of seasou. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure oven they aro sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer* to tho non-Brahmin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been tho justification for the existence of such party in the past, I am 
sure its members are oven now beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 

ways and oven if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sure, they 

will have soon to fall in with tho ways of the other political groups from whom 

they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common aueations of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party and it would bo highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all tho different ^oups in the 
country. Every party must remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong the day of our indepondenco. 

One of tho main conditions of the membership of our party is that every member 
must be a member of the ludian National Congress^ admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who havo been responsible for the last tw'O generations in roaring and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office-boarers. Our goal is tho same 
as that of Indian National Congress. Wo only differ in some of the programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our differences bare now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not be difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to thorn. 

The new neutral attitude of the Congress with respect to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of tho outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop into a united nation. The Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether wo like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past. The only alternative -before us now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite in finding out a suitablo common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for tho same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised tlio utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to tho legislatures and having given up the attitude of 
leaving them lu the bauds of the reactionary elements, 1 might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which wo held and adhered tOj in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national. On this point again the Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle. Tho further questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for which representatives are to be sent to the 
legislatures, and the question of the acceptance ot office. 

41 
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My experience in the Bombny Legislative Council for four yews indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to com- 
munal basis, have to come together for effective woik. 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of solution as it looks. If as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay oven in quarters 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office must follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wanting to show that the greatest mind in India 
miglit suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the ciicumstances m each province. There cannot bo the same 
decision for all iirovinoes in India Tlieie is enougli time during which this matter 
can bo decided in each province accoiding to cucumstancos u Inch prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskai roferied to Ihe ideal of the Tarty. Ho said, “Our paity 
as 1 have alieady said is a paity ol Congiossiuea, and though wo differ in certain 
details from the progiammu ol the pieseiit Congtess OIRcial block, we have nevei been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of the Congress. 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 

A powerful jilea for all j»arlies standing for solf-determmation i allying under the 
banner of the Indian National Congtess w<is made hy Mr. Q Harisarvothama Rao, 
in his addiess to the Fust Andhia Swarajist Conference which begun its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th, August 1935. lie jioiutcd out that lecent events 
had helped to divest the Oongiess of all those features which were formerly 
responsible foi ccitain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it Now that all 
those objections had been eliminated, he uiged ‘‘no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige should stand m tlie w’uy of luliymg all opposition to Uovcrninent into a 
single solid mass in the Congiess.*” 

The conference commenced its sesiun in the afternoon in Sri Durga Kala Maudir, 
Bezwada, undor the nresidentshi]) of Di. B. S. Moonje. 

In the couiso of ins addicss, Mi. lIar%sarvothama Rao stated tliat tlio Indian 
National Congress must alw’avs be, till the country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on \/hicli all Nationalist |»aities should endeavour to stand. “The Congros.s 
IS the one political institution of lilty yiniiV growth and the rejiiitation that India has 
achieved under it.s banner, as a lighter foi tieedom. must be a pride to any Indian 
however much he may differ in tlie opinions on matters of moment. The Clougress 
lias for iifty yeuis been the Opposition in India of llis Majesty’s Biitish Oovernment 
making veiy teiiible saeiifices and il is the duty of its loaders and leaders outside 
who sympathise wuth its outlook to make it available and to use it us the nation’s 
voice in its piogiess fiom point to point. No shibbolotiis, no senso of prestige should 
stand m the way of lallying all oppusitioii to Uuveinmeut into a binglu solid mass in 
the (’oijgios.s.” 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, pioceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, the Kesnousivists and tlie Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that thoie w'as not much that should divide these groups from the (Congress 
especially aftei it had deluded to enter the legislatures. Referring to the commanal 
problem, he said he would give jieifect freedom to eitlier side to press theli views 
in the same manner as a boundary disfmte would be di.scussed in the usual course of 
busiuoss. After all, ho said, grievous wrongs might be lighted when all agreed to sit 
together and thougdit of them a.s inrlepeudeut evolution. 

Mahatrnaji, as he left the Congress, sot a biilliant example of political action. He 
bad ti-ied an ex])eriment foi wdiich ho would lay down his life. lie had found that 
except himself, none othei Jiad the competence to continue his experiment. So, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another j*olltical inclination to try Hieir own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But/his 
example, had had no effect on his immediate followers, who swore by nim earlier. 
The Congress exoeutive now continued to be mai’ued by peoiile who had no faith in 
•the changed programme of the Congress. Persona who beUevea in the old jivogrammo, 
with Oandhiji, should have left the Congress along with him. When the programme 
changed, they should have transferred all the power of the Congress to other hands 
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and installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress, He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in re&poet of military train- 
ing, the States’ People’s question, the Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthiisistically to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at pri'sent, what it aims should 
bo, Mr. Ilarisarvottaraa Rao observed : ‘^Tho Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not onposing tlio Congre.ss, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, tins i»arty must always be ready to take up that woik when 
thrown U]) by the Congiess once again This party must be there to give its fullest 
sujiport to all such clianges iii tlio Congress eoiistituf mu as would kei'j) it predomi- 
nantly political in its activities The Congre.ss executive insteail of thmking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may call a conference of all 
parties wlio stand by the principle of self-detmmiriaiifni and Constituent Asemhly, to 
ne passed through legislatuies of the country and accept smdi changes lu the consti- 
tution tliat such a conference m.ay suggc'st and leave the Congiess in the liands of the 
executive that such a conference may ajipoint ” 

He appealed to all other paitios, who ftdt with his Paity to join the Congress 
foithwitli as rneinhers and take it to the. goal of self-dcdermmation l)y joint a'dioii. 
There could possibly he no objection winch a solf-detciminist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the dem.md for an Ainlhra Pi evince, Mr Rao said if our ideal w’as 
our owm rule m this count ly, the language of tlie land must bo the language of 
administration The Coiigiess had long accejited this dictum and ai'ted ujioii it It 
was through a Consul uciit Asscnihly that this would he possible of achievement. 
If, in the rneanwliih', we w'cio able to get thioiigh the grace of a Secretary 
of State a b'clinieal Andhia Province, wo should xet bo Rii fiorn our ideal 
of a iinguistic proviiico in the souses of carrying on the* alministiation through tho 
vernaculars. E\eu a technical pioviiico miglit lio of some use as leading tin* way to a 
liighei ideal The spi'akm referred to the aitifnial diff'uences bi'tween tlie Cireais and 
Rayala.soema and thouglit that they could be <*asily equaled up by comiadeship in w’oik 
lor tho masses as lu tlio piescnt famine conditions in Ka>alaseema 

He then icijiu'sttnl Dr B S Moonjee to take tho chair ami conduct tho deliberations. 

Dr Al(X)n}c then took the chan and delivcied Ins jncsulential addiess. 

Presidential Address 

Dr, Moonjo, at the outs«d. thanked tho organisei.s of tho Confereiico for roquo.sting 
him to presido ovor tho Confoivnco. 

Ho traced the lise of dandhiji’s influoiieo in the Congress and outlined tlie circuras- 
taneos wdiich led to the Swarajist split Jieaded In the late Mr. C. K. Das. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonje said : ‘‘Wi', tho bdlowcis of Mr. Ihis, have suiviyed to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate frindification to-day in the 
Congress boing ultimately obliged to rc\isc its policy and to go back to tho eminently 
practical jirograrnmo of actually <;aptuiing the Lcgisfatuies and considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of accepting the offices wuth an ovorwlK^iing bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eyo-vicw', one? feels that capture of Legislatuies and acceptance of 
offices, should liavc been such a simple matter as to foim the very elements of tho 
practical politics of tho Congress. 

Ho congratulated the Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for all fiolitioal parties in India, including oven tlie Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve w'ays and means for combination and for piescnt- 
ing a united front in respect of the new constitution, wdiicli w'ould soon lie imposed on 
India. But if tho Congress \vould not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Coramiinalism, the otiior Nationalist /Antics such as the 
Swarajist Party, tho Responsive Co-operation Party, tho Congress Democratic Swaiaj 
Party and the Nationalist Party sliould eomhino" togetlior and function separately 
from Iho Congress, preferably under one general denomination for tho acliievrnent of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, ho said : Now tho question is “What sliould he the nature of this 
Swaraj ?’’ Complete Independence, that is breaking away from tho Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in tho Empire on a completely enual status with tne oOior com- 
ponent partners of tho latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? • 
Personally, 1 am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted ororos and crores of rupees from tho revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands and thousands of our men in fighting tho battles of the Empire for its pro- 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of llritish Rule in India, it is not wis- 
aom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in tho Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer the affairs of tho Empire through a represontativo ImM- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent pai'tner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Uwnershij) and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence, Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnersJiip in the Empire and if tho other partners weie then to desire 
dissolution. I would oppose it to tho last drop of my blood. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of admitt- 
ing our rights to demand the return of the capital invested from tho revenues of India 
plus compensation for the Indian blood spilt in building up the Empire, I have thero- 
lore no doubt in my mind about my choice in the matter. 

Ho then referred to tho attitude of Muslims towards tho nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along tho C’ongress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hmdu-Muslim Unity. Promirieut Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patiiotism and wore interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free coun trios, he said, the problem of minorities existed 
but in tJio affmrs of tho country the majority community had tho detennining voice. 
The only Rj^ooial provision that was made in tho constitution of these countries m 
the interests of the monorities—mainly in European countries —was that safeguards 
\';er 0 provided for the protection of the religion, language and personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to moan 
a unity of all the different communities. Why should nationalism, he asked, ^ 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism induced in the Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslem Unity, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-conlidenco. It was here and for tliis 
special purpose that the Swarajists and tho Nationalists had to step in. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to tho 
country in true and manly Nationalusm. They must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. While making up their mind to stand upon 
their own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on otheis, they should respectfully 
invite and welcome the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour. They should combine and invade tlio I>epslatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on the administration on these principles in such a uay \MtL a firm hand 
as to lead the minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests he not in 
separation from Nationalism and the majority community hut in honest and loyal 
co-operation with them on perfectly equal fcims. “I see! .sure,” he said, “that if we 
demonstrate oar determination to" carrv on tho administration on these linos, tlio 
Hri fishers are shrewd enough to amend the constitution of their own accord, at tho 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
will leave us free to manage the affairs of our own cbuntiy as wo like.” 

“Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which you would wiint me to look at from your point of view’. You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your own If SMndh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communall.sm in the general administration of tho 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation separate from tlie Indian Foderation 
called the P^asthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and N. W. 
Frontier Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
and Hindu India, you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Provinco. Orissa has boon con.stituted into a separate province as a set- 
off to the separation of Sind, to keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
now, it is an uphill task beccau.so the new India Pill has now been passed into an 
Act. But there is nothing more consoling than trying for a good cause.’^ 

Adverting to the question whether wo should fielp Britain when eogagod in a war. 
Hr. Moonje said : A cry is being raised, now-a-days, that if England is ever Involvod 
in wrar, India should not help England and should refuse to supplv men, money and 
materim. Now let ns analyse the situation and see how we Hindus stand In this 
respect. Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and 7 
mores of Muslims. Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetaiiMSs while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 
supply proportionately more men for tho British Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 
speaking comparatively, the Hindu voice in raising up tne slogan *Don*t hrfp Englaod*' 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an allianoo with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the point is— Do the Ilindus |) 06 sess the worth which the Britishers vwue 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? Wo must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to, in militarism so that the Britishers may not ho able to comman- 
deer witliout our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Banias, nor our intelh'ot, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our lighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


The Bengal ProTincial Socialist Coofereoce 

The first session of the Bengal Provimnal Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 2 lit. September 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr Jayaprakaah Narain^ and continued delihratinns till the next two daj'S. Mr. 
Gunnda Atojumder^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of bis speech 
said 

Hero in Bengal, wc have one particular problem which greatly exercises our minds 
It is al>out the 2000 young men who aie being kept indefinitely confined in jjuls with- 
out tlio semblanoo of a trial an^l the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many of the districts are to all in- 
t(»rits and pui poses under martial law. The extraordinary powers have been used to 
sufipress woiking class and students and youth oiganisations as well. In the district 
of Midiiaporo, oven ('ongnss organisation is hannwi. 

These youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them aie now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release* or open trial had been rapidly growing, the head of 
the Government came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for eloineiitary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an ex’traoi dinary defence to fall back upon whore no defence at all is possible. 
Many of the.se detenus, wo know, however, nave been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations. I know personallly terrorism to them was as much 
abhorrent ab to me. 

The terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist, ^ut the present policy 
of the Government in suppressing all movements for a better and creative life 
(aniiot he accounted for even by its most ardent supporters cxeept for the fact that 
th(' desire for freedom cannot Imj toIerattMi. But no Government on earth 
has uver l»een able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time 

The ('ongress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this desired 
end an«l has accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a n«n\ State where iiitere.st of one class are not meant to be protected at the cost of 
ot tiers. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to be a new form of Socialism. 
But to thosi* who have cared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are net blind to the roalities of the situation and do not thoroforo waste 
their energies in fightinj; over mere words. 

The ('ougress as it is now constituted may not of course be able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it ronuius to us to mobilise the really militant forces within the 
Congress and bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independenoe 
dose not mean a mere change of power. 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal lA^gisIature of Princes, rnili-owners 
and landlords on the other. They aro the ingonuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
oar attention from the real issuos. 
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Ejw in Bengal a partionlarly pornicions system has been evolved givine the 

fcete^l l.lttetss'’”*''^ ^ M 

constitution will bo to wreck it not by oocoiitinK 
^ political stagnancy Imt by our ooiitimious struggle 

and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have lu) time to waste ils the contradic- 
lions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imjierialist vStatos that are 
attempting to suppress the movement which i.s going to establish a new IState for 
the oxidoited masses. 

PretidentUl Address 


In eovivse of his presidential addit'ss Mr. Jayaprakasfi Xaratfnn said : — 

Beu'^al, oi all the piovmces lu India, has occupied a j»i(*mier political jiosition. It 
l\as been in the vanguard of the couutrjy's {roe<loui movement since the beginning lu 
sutlering and saenhee it is easily the ifrst proMiice iii tlic ^oiintiy. Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole distiicts of " the piovince are subject to viitual martial law 
Thousands of llengars yuunginen- some of them with the piomise of the most brilliant 
careers— lie wasting in 'jails, without as much as a charge lja\ing been framed against 
tliem jii a '.unit of Jaw. 


The conntiy has only recently begun to lealise tlio gravity of the detenu question. 

ilul fht.u remains a' great deal to he done \et. The demand foi the leleaso of the 
detenus i. ‘^tiP veiy feeble. Mueli moio juiblicity is lequired to he given to this ques- 
tion tliai u lias received so far. And th(‘ puhlieitv should be extended to foieign 
(iountnes also, [larticulaily to England. Mi. C. E. Andrews has already led the way 
111 this direction, lie must be follow’ed up by others. 

On behalf of my I’arty, I assure tlie people of Ilengal, and the detenus partiuulaily, 
tiiat wo sliall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

The question of tlio dotonus is not tlio only outstanding problem in Bengal. ITnder 
tho pretext of putting dowm terrorism, tlie Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congioss bodies, Xliadi oiganisatioiis. trade 
unions, jieasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications liave been 
placed under a ban. Those which are not actually banned have to live iiudor tho por- 
l>etual surveillance of tho iSeeiet 8eiviee. 

A noii-political association should he formed, tho business of which should bo to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,— lights that aro enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You hav* heard of tho Civil Liberties Union of the U. S. A. 
which under the able leadoiship of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
woik. There arc also many international oigauizations for the protection of the W’ork- 
iiig man’s lights and interests. 

This association which is suggested here should also bo on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political woikers but of leading jurists of tlio country ; ominent 
})ul)licists and jouiiialists ; w^omon w’orkers (for Avomen are tho worst sufferers) ; social 
w'orkers, like some of those of tho Servants of India Society, and so on. ^ It 
should be an All-liidia body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. 

1 sliall take up next certain other issues which loom largo in tlio political hoiizon 
of Bengal. 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, tho class 
which is diiectly interested, purely for the gratification or jjersonal ambitious and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and fobs and emnloyments in tiiu dejiartments _ of tlio 
Governraont. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal due to the economic ciicumstances 1 have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and WTanglings a much wider sanc- 
tion than they w’ould liave otherwise possessed. 

What is the duty of the “nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

^ The courses that suggests themselves to me ai*e : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the wrangling for legislative seats ; secondly, the linking up of tho freedom movement 
with tho economic struggle of tho masses. 

Noyv I shall touch a little upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unemploy- 
ment is jierhaps tho most acute in Bengal. 

It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal,^ provin- 
cialism should be considered in certain boctioiis, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of which are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the mal-adjustment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cured only when this maladjustment is cured, i. o., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish ti) consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards tho 
New Constitution that has been forged for us by the imporial power. 

Tho Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 

direct action as its basic policy. The rosiioctive strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows winch has been the moro fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith iu tho former, if it agree to woik tlio coustitutioiL 

Wo behove that legislatures have to bo used only in order to strengthen and 
support (hat revolutionary work outside For us there is no parliamontaiy work, 

as such. What Mr. Rajagopalachari meaut to nay was that we must work there on 
appioved constitutional lines. According to him our msistonco, for example, on tho 
slogan of the (.'onstituont Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced taoticn. That was a slogan which liad to bo laised outside at tho jiroiier time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. Wo hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose sliould be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on tho Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for tiie purpose 
of propaganda, to relate tlua woik within, to tho day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to oxfioso Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Cur work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imporiahst body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert tho whole Ck'Jngross into a full-fledged socialist party. All 

we seek to do is so to change tho content and policy of that organization that it 

como.s truly to rciirescnt tho masses, having tlio object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 

Resolutions 

Tho following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

Tho Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Dorigal Govornment’.s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 youug men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of tlio March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of tho continued ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majostorial action iu several districts in jirohibiting tlie use of public parks to 
young men and compcllmg them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of tho action or i’olice Commlssionor of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetiugs and of tho hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
tho entire discretion of subordinate police officials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial cxocutivo of the party to cxploro 
avenues of a systcmotic, dotonniiiod, and united agitation against this. 

The Confereriee notes that certain prominent Congre.ssmon are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In tho opinion of tliis Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for tho freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and woiking of 4lie reform.s and result 
in tho demoralization and disruption of tho Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to aotivoly disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at tlio 
Lucknow session of the Congress. 

This Confereriee notes with appreciation tho recent agitation of tho Indian public 
over tho Italo-Abyssiniau conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of tho 
Abyssmian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is tho fight of all tho colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to tho 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes tho 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dangers to tho peace of the world. 

This Conforenoo also notes with alarm the imminent danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist State like France. 

This Conference urges upon the lieagiie of Nations to apply tho sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against an aggressor State. 
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Whereas the peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spokesmen of the bourgeoisie in the colonial country, dominated by 
the peasant population and feudol elements, mainly look upon the uisorganised and 
not lully-class-oonsoious peasantry as their principal support and as the working-class 
struggle intensifies and the class contradictions sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the political arena, they more and more din" to the later class for their support, this 
Oonteronco resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the country on 
the basis of class struggle in alfianco with and imdor the ideological leadership of tlie 
class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the workor and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci- 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigonoiis economic exploitation. 

This Conference further resolves that the said peasant unions be organised on tho 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) The arrears of rents to bo entirely scrapped. 

(3) That no rents should bo payable for holdings below tho minimum subsistence 
of 10 bighas. 

(4) Minimum living wages for agricultnral labourers. 

(5) Kon-alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(6) Btate Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprohonsivo plan to be settled by 
experts and tho restoration of natural drainage and water cliannels. 

(7) Compulsory free primary etlncation and provision for liquidation of adult 

illiteracy. , . 

(8) Abolition of landlordism m all its forms and tho tillers of tho soil to bo tlio 
owner of the land. 

(9) Abolition of feual and somi-feiidal levies. 

(10) Freedom from attachment in execution of rent or money docreos of homftstea<l, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding winch is just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


The Nagpor Political Coofereoce 

Acute difference of opinion between tlic Congress and Labour groups over tho ques- 
tion whether the Congress I^abour Sub-Coraraittee should collaborate with alt re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress, led to rowdyism at tho sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on tho 4th. November 1935. 

It was understood that in tlio Subjects Comraittoo meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Jjabour dispute, tho Congress l/ibour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress, But when in 
open session, tho mover of the resolution Included in it a!) rocognised Labour Unions, 
Labour leaders headed by Mr. R, 8. Ruikar, President of tho Trade Union Congress, 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An elevdnth-hour com- 
promise was, nowever, reached and on assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, the Labour group returned to the pandal. 

The original resolution was amended and passed, 

Seth Poonamchand Ratika^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, said that the Conference had been convened to enable tlie workers to out- 
line tlie inture programme which was essential owing to the prevwling political un- 
certainty in the country. Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress- 
men was detrimental to the country’s interests, Seth Poonamchand Ranka exhorted the 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of the Con- 
gress and enable them to achieve the objective of complete independence. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Sampumanand said that the Govern- 
ment had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself with re- 
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pressivo laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, ho 
believed that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in tlieir jiolitioal life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of tlie Government, but 
because those who professed it were outgrowing it. Both were tactical exporimouts 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referimg to Communism, the President remarked that ho saw no reason wliy a 
Communiat should not bo permitted to propagate his views If Communibrn was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into tlic open field 
and fight for its existence with the other creeds. It was sure to meet a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of oflico, Mr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion that it was 
unneces.sary whero Congressmen wore m a majority, because they could wreck tiit 
constitution even without it and no legislative w'ork was possible witliout the co-opera- 
tion of tlio majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects m tlie new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship should bo changed instead of individuals. 

Finally, the [‘lesident appealed for united action of all classes of people, lie said 
that our one goal was liberation of the country from the imperialist yoke and ‘‘re- 
gonoration of India, m winch criterion of iiuman values will not be wliaf it is to-day, 
in which a mad scramlde for means of subsistence .shall vield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M. 8. Afiey wishing the Omference success, sa d that lie w’as glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to expiess tliemselves 
on the current political issues, lie deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and liopod that under tlie guidanee of Mi. Sampurnanand, whom the 
speaker know' as a fearless exponent of Ins views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatevei tlieir decisions, they should be productive of a spirit of 
friendly co-ope:atioii among the workers, despite differences of o])iinons. 

Concluding, .Mi. Aney advised the gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operatiou and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing 

Another lesolutiou which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
oiuces under the new constitution. Two amendments were jilaoed, one advocatiiig 
complete boycott of the U^gislaturos and the othei favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former wiw withdrawn, wdulo the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Jtcsolutions urging tlie immediate lelease of all political prisoners, Bengal didemis 
and Ikimbay Socialists, advocating tlie use of Swadeshi goods and condemning tlu* 
Communal Award woie passed by the Conference. 


Alllndia Journalist’s Conference 

Third Session— Calcutta— 17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Tliird All-India Journalists’ Conference mot in session at tho Towni Hall, 
Calcutta on tho I7lh. Augutt 1935, under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y, 
OhintamaniyAho chief editor of the “I^eauer”, Allaliabad. Tho proceedings woie opened 
bv Babu Ramananda Chatteiji, editor, Modern Koviow. The delegates wero welcomed by 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Mr Sarat Chandra Bose opened tho Press exhibition in connection with 
the conference at which about 700 papers from all over Jndia published in different 
lauguages including the copy of Samaehar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which 
since ceased publication were on view. 

42 
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Declaring the Conference open Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee said : 

“Though capital ^)uni&hment has either been lemovod from the Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and has been inflicted on uewsiiapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and oven confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions are not. 

“1 have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments inflicted on 
newspapers will receive youi attention.” 

Welcome Addreti 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose^ Chau man of the Recejitiun Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said .— 

The laws affecting the jiross aio so many and arc of such comjihcated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyei to find liglit and way through tliem. As a 
lournalist has to bo a lawyer and eveiything eke J shall tn my best to state the 
laws as they are at present moment as briell> as I can J shall not dive into {>ast 
history hut shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of eoiiit etc, which affect the press, tfio following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purport of 
which every journalist lias to be familial. They are 

(1) The Indian Pi ess (Emergency Poweis) Act. 1931, as amended by the Ciirninal 
Law (Amendment) Aet, 1932 and the Bengal Ciiminal Law' (Vmendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934 , (2) States’ ITotection Act, l934 •, 
(3) Piinces’ ri()te(tion Act, 1922, (1) Foieign Ihdations Act, 1932. 

Tlie Indian Piess (Eraeig(*ncv J*ow'ers) Aci-, 1931, was an Ait to piovnle afunnst 
the publication of matteis inciting to oi encoui aging muidei oi violence The scojie 
of the Aet was, however, changed next year by tlie (Timinul Liw' ( Vmmidmenl) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better coutiol of tlie juess” The sigiiilicance of this change is 
apjiarent on the face of it Tiic change contem|»laled that the eveciitive should havo 
loiitrol of the press not only in legaid to matteis that could couceivalily he construed 
as encouraging raurdei or violence but iii all matteis, the jiuhhi atieli of winch may 
not he to the linking of the poweis-that-be The Pre.^s Act was to he in foiio fo*i 
one year onl>, but the Ciiminal I.^iw (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the <luratiun 
to tlie period of three jeai^ from 1932. Tin* Cnmmal J.aw (Amendment) Aet effected 
also othei drastic changes in the Act of 1931 The most imjHirtant of these cdninges 
are in respect of section of the Press AiJ That section has made it poird the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of luuidei or any 
cognisable offeiici* involving viul(*nce or the diieet oi indiiect exjuession of appioval 
or admiration of any .siuli offence*, oi of .aii\ person real oi fehticious, w’ho luis 
committed or is alli*ged or lepiesented to have cominith*d such offence As was 
pointed out by seveial iion-uffiLial memhm’s of the Legislativij Assembly, the expre.ssioa 
“offence involving violencu” was itself too wide, hut litth* did tlio members imagine 
then that w'hile they weie stnumng at a gnat the> w'ould soon he inviti‘d to sw’allow' 
a camel. Foi in the very next yeai they weie asked to pass W'hat is known as tho 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in tho 
Press Act very considerablv. A whole senes of olleiices W‘*re made punishable under 
Piess Act, such as, the seducing of an> officer, soldier, sailor or an man in the military 
naval or air forces of Bis Majesty or any police officei from ln.s allegianco to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt Uis Majiisty oi the (ioverriment <^*stabliKliod by 
Jaw in British India or the administration ot justice in Biitish India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards Bis Majesty oi the said (iovernment , tlio putting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and theioby inducing him to delivor^to any person 
any nropeity or valuable security or tho doing of any act wdiich D*is not legally 
entitled to do ; tlio encouragement or inci foment of any person to interfere xvaltli 
tho administration of tho law' or the mamtenanci* of law and order or the commission 
of any offence or the refusal oi delay in the payment of laud revenue, tax etc. ; tho 
inducing of a public .servant or a local authoiity ‘ toj do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with the exercise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
liatred between different clas.so.s of His Maje.sty’s subjects ; the prejudicing of recruit- 
ing of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s force.s or in tho police force or the 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force. These, as 
you will see, are almost bodily lifted fiom the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these ofTfmeos, yon arc awarn, come under the ordinary law of the land. 
The law courts are always open to try sindi offences (joramittod ))V any body and a 
newspaper or a loiirnalipt has no moie rifjhfs flian those oiijoyod by an ordinary citi- 
zen. But apparently it did not suit the jmrpose of the poweis-that-ho that such 
offences should ho trio<l in the ro^'ular way in ordinary course under tho ordinary 
Ityiral procedure. They intended that judicial decision and judicial pioceduro should be 
substituted by e.Kecutivc action. 

States’ Puotectiov A^T 

Tho States’ Pi'otection Act {103t) has also amended tlie Indian Press ('Emerf,^oncy 
Powers) Act, lOdl. by croatin;; new ofleni*cs It has made nnnishable tho bnhpinf^ 
into hatred or contempt oi eMotin;; dis.it!*'<‘tion towaids the admimstiation established 
in any State in India The jiro<f‘dine for hnn;,on^' it homo to the oftendin^; pa[»er that 
it had trans/.riessed the limits is the same as in the A( t of Ddl. The piovi.sions rela- 
ting,' to tho press in tliis Act wme to lie in foieo only till tlie Pi ess Act of 1031 
lasted, that js, till 1035 The Piinees' Pjotectioii Act, lOJi, has piactiealiy been a dead 
letter, hut it has not been repealed. 

Finally, the Beri^sal Ciiminal l^aw ( \mentlmeiit) Vet, whwh lias application in tiie 
jirovinco of Hen^ral only, l)V its jne.ss ( lanses h.as still fiiitlier exhmded tlio list of 
offences mentioned in the Pi ess Act as mo-lilied by t!io Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1032. This Act, unlike (fie Press (Knierircncv I’oueis) \ct, 1931, and tho 
Criminal Law ( \mendmeril) Act, 1032, is a permanent A'*t and is not duo to expiie 
this y<'ai, them;li 1 believe that with the ‘‘xpuv of the Indian I’less (P’meigeney 
Powt’s) Aft, V.tU, this P»en;.r.d \«-t wiU pi.utir.i(\v inopciative no fai as the piess 
« Uuise^ au) cenciMned The l»eu;^al Vet rioato'v «*Mt.ain new u\Ieu« es w\ve h not to 
be fonrnl in tie* ntbei two Act^ It ptohit»its tlie puh]i<*ation of <eitam infoimatiou 
winch IS an euphemistic woi<l fei new > Let me onoto from Set tion (fn of the Act* — 

“Tli'‘ Io( al (loNcinment ma\, bv notilicati-)n in tne local oflicial ilazcttee prohibit 
eithei ahsulntely oi subject to su< li < onditioii'' and ie>tiictions as may be specilied in 
tlie notihcation. the publu ation in any newspapoi. new ‘--sheet, pamphlet, leatlet or 
other dociirneiiis of any class of information whi'h, in the opinion of the loi’al 
Government, teiuU to e\(. lie s\mj>ath\ with, or Semite adhei(>nt^ to, tho terroriA 
moteraent ’ 

It has also been made puiiishahle bn anv newspapei to ^ive any infoimation, that 
is to say, news m coutiavention of a notification puldished nndci the section quoted 
above. I need net eiitci into othei (hand's, tliey aie of less imjM)itance 

The Forei^rn Relations \ct (1032) makes it pn'nishable tin* piil>li<ation of anv matter 
defamatory of a R’ulei of a Statt' ontsnle but •idjomin;; India oi of the eonsoit oi son 
OI jtiinu|»al Mijiistci of sin fi R’ulei and tending’ to piejudiei’ the maintenarve of 
fiiendly lelations between Ills Maji‘sty's (iovt'innn'nt and tlie t:ovei nmeiit of such 
State. The iea,son tliat Mr. Ilow’ell jLjave foi linnxinj; thioimh ihis measure is that 
unless it w'as [ooinptlv passed, uniostiained cuticism of Rnejen States ‘‘mi):ht load 
to a civil wai or o\erthrow <d tlie oxistmjj: onler of so(.iet>." .Rnirnalists m 
India, 1 believi', had iievei any suspicion th.it (hey wielded sin h tiemendoU'. power. 
It w’as fUtterin/: to he told that they had that powei, but tlnuo^^is a Bem:ali sayini; 
whi<di means— “tho sly one llatteis to f^ain Ids ends.” I'lidei the Act the mafXistrato 
wTio tries tlie olTouee has not mcielN to deenb* on tho defamatory character of the 
offending' mattei,— and this without the piesenee of any lepresentative of the State 
supfiosod to have lu'en provoked into unfiieiidhness to onr own, but also on tho fact 
that tlie matter actually teinhnl to promote nnfnemllv relations between that State ami 
our own. To do so it is not enough that ho should be an e.\pert on intei national affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at tin' eoneliisions to whn li the prosecu- 
tion would invito him, but ho must ho in tho I’oulidenee of the Foreign (.)ftice of our 
own Government supposed to havo been offended The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict tho lilundy of the pn’ss in tho discussion of foieign affairs excojd in tho 
manner approved by (iovernmont. 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an oxhaustivo ('ommeut 
on the Press Act (1031) as it luis boon modilitHl by tho subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note some of tho silent arguments that havo been" advanced against tho Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to ho a dangerous business and a now press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. Tho Act " provides for security to oo taken 
from a new piess at tho discretion of a magistrate, Tho conductors of the now press 
are to be on their good Indiaviour for a period of tlireo mouths at tho end of which, 
if it is found that they havo behaved themselves to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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of the police, they would be entitled to approach the magistrate for a refund of their 
de])osit. 

(b) A whole sciies of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for ludicial decision. 

(cl The piovision for appeal, as has been liold by sorao of the highest judicial tri- 
bunals of the land, is largely lufructuous, some of the imi)ortant clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide •, 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to re- 
vise tlio order of the magistrate in legard to the amount of the securities, first and 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrate *, 

(e) The clauses relating to the foifoituio of the piinting pi ess are too drastic ; 

(f) The lvcej)cr of tho printing pi css and tlio publisher of tho papei, oven wJien 
tliey happen to be one and tho same poison, aie required under the same order to 
furnish separate securities ; 

(g) The Press Act as amended hy tho Pongal Criminal Law' (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
makes the publication of even correct new’s punishable iiiidci a clause that is too w’ido 
in Hs seono : 

(h) The Jh'ess Act, as amended by the States’ Piotcetion Act, 1934, has i»laced res- 
tiictions on the Press in India in legaid to jmhhcation of news and of comments on 
tho administration of Indian States though it is w'ell known, that most of the (States 
ail inn tn autocratic priucijiles and do not allow’ publication of what would be consi- 
dered poiniHSihle comments in Hiitish India on their administration. Thus tlie Indian 
J’rinees in the ailrainistiatioii of their States enjoy a degree of immunity fiom criticism 
w’hicli even the llrihsh Indian (Government does not enjoy. 

The Homo Member's pledge that Goveinraent did not propose to go beyond tlio 

tual necessities of the case or change tho objective of the Picss Hill which was to 
deal only with violent or miudorous propaganda was foi gotten and jiowiT was now 
sought to bo taken to have control o\oi the entire press not only in logaid to wiit- 
ings calculated to encouiage terroristic ciimes, but in it'gaid to writings of every other 
desciiptioii. iSir Cowasjee Jeiiangir had a vision of the ccming events, foi he said in 
coin so of the Assembly debate on the Pre.ss Bill that (.ioveinment weie to see that tho 
Hill when passed did liot become an instrument of ten oi to the journalists of India. 
Nil Abdur Rahim’s w'ords wore equally piophetic. Ho piotested at the manner in 
which Goveinment liad placed its “double-faced and de<*oplive measuie piofi-ssing to 
contiol violent writings but ically aimed at taking contio) of the entire I’ress.” 

(.ll’ERATlO.N’ or JiAW'S 

T cannot speak fi'om my fiorsonal experience of all the dineicnt phases of tho 
operation of tlic Press Laws in othei pioviuccs. From the way in which scciuitios 
aic demanded, 1 can well imagine tliat the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
otliei proYim cs Hut in Hengal w’e have the iinvilego of being “advised” by a Press 
Onieer, a piivilego denied to other piovinces A sum of Ks 23,200 was provided in 
the Hudiiel and the Officer was appointed in lO'.iO. In tiui eouvse of a note circulated 
to mcmheis of the local Legislative Council and a copy of whieli was supplied to Gov- 
ernment. the Indian Journalists’ Associalion thus desciibed the modug operandt of tho 
Press 0/hc‘ji's duections given almost from day to day, but the following will give you 
some idea about the way in which the Jhess t.)fficer has been using his powers : - 

(a) Now’S tliat is allowed to be published in tho papers of all-India circulation in 
other piovinces is not allowed to bo jniblishcd in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes happened tliat provincial newspapers that aio sold in Calcutta 
contain new's that the Hengal jianers Iiad not been allowed to publish : 

(h) Conect and authentieateu news of a particular kind is not allowed to he 
jiublihlied and, wdicn allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to make tho nows 
often misleading ; 

(c) Display of ne\vs of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the printing types that aro to bo used in tho 
lioadmgs and body of the news and for the exclusion of certain expressions such as 
‘airest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news ; 

((') Double-column headlines of certain now’s aro not allowed ; 

(f) Detailed directions ai *0 given as to the arrangement and position of columns 
of now s ; 

(g) I’rocoedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in full but are censored : 
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(h) Procoodingf* in law courts of Civil Disobodienco casovS and of oases involving; 
terrorism are not allowed to bo pubHsho<i in full but in a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of tho statomoiit of Miss Boona Das, accused in the Governor Shootinj; case, 
the “Btatosman” was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to which 
strict directions wcio given to the Indian daily ncwspapeis that they weie not to 
publish them. 

(i) I/'gitimato criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government offi- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disob('dicncc Movement was in full swing one of the direc- 
tions of tho Press Officer to the newspapers was that in rcpoiiing heating by the 
police of momheis of piocessions taken out oi of public meetings lield in defiance of 
flic Police Commissioners oiders in tho City of Calcutta or in tho mofussil towns 
and villages, tho word “assault” was not to ho used, the utmost that could ho allowed 
was that tho i*olicc dispeiscd the unlawful assembly or rToud by a “mild lathi-ehargo,” 
though as a si'^ue! to su(;h mild ehaigi-s people had often to he taken to iiospital and 
sometimes moie soiious consoquoncos followed 

“Generally speaking,” tho mite of the Journalists’ Association concludes, “the Press 
Officer \\ill not allow to ho imiilished an> allegations of wrong done hv the jiolice with 
the losult that newspajicis do not ventuio to jmhhsli things which may, in any way, 
offend Ills notions of what th»3 press may puhlisli.” 

It IS true that the Piess Cfficer no kmgei gi\‘S some of the diiordions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal i’u">s lias adapted itself to the r-oiiven- 
tions estai'hshod by the I’less (.‘ffu'er. It must not In' sopjioscd. how'evei. that lie has 
(■(Nvsed to give his “advice" altogethei As a mattei of ta<'t his advice flow\s witli the 
same gvneiosity as in the last few’ yeais. though the natuie of it has been changed 
ueooiding to his conception of the necessities of the }»U'seut situation. Thus tho jiapers 
are w'aiiied as to the eonsequouees of puldishing news and comments regatding tlio 
hungei -stiiko' of detenus and incidents tliat take place in eonm'ction with tlio jmnish- 
mmit of detenus in jail. Sometimes the Government issues oulers ONcr the head of 
the Puss Offi«‘ei. Thus it was only lei’ontly that juihlieation of new's about tho oliser- 
vanee of the “J)efenu Day” was pioh{hite<i though tiio noticc.s etc., of the meetings to 
ho Jicid weio allowed to he puhlished foi days togotiiur. 

Pl’lJLUHTION 01 PnOCKKDIVi.S OF la'oI^LATUnES 

A mattei of constitutional importance tJiat arose out of the nature of censorship 
that IS exeimsod osei the luess in Bengal lequires an indepenflent tioatmont, 1 mean 
the qiu’sfion of piivilege of the press in conneetion with the fuiMieation of proceed- 
ings of till) Legislatun*. Ceitain proceedings of the Indian I.egislative Assembly were 
seveiely ceiisoied in the eoui.si' of transit to the Calcutta Pies.^. (in an adjoin nmont 
motion in the Assenihly, the question was delmitely laised whether the freedom of 
speech secured to the memhms (if the I.egislative Assenihly by the Government of 
liulia Act, extended to the juiblicatjou of Iheii speeches in tho piess. The question, as 
oY\g\uv\\\>’ vaised. was whettioY SecUow CA of UuUiuwue U oi 1932—“aii fU-dvnance 

coufei siieciid \io\veis on tioveintrvent and Us (jiYicev's fov t\\e pwTYioso, ol 
law ami oulor, ’-—or the Piess Act of YXW took a\va\ tlio freedom oi iVio \ncss ’m te- 
gaid to the publication of tlie vonort of the speeches of the mombers oi the Assemblv. 
Sir Jam(?s Crerar at fiist eontemii'd that an Oidiuance w’as a law and the question, in 
w'hat tho actual effect of the law’ w'as. Following the usual piactieo 
of high officials wiieii they find themselves m a qiiamlary, the Home Member tried to 
sill ink the lesponsibility of stating Uie view of the (iovernment in regard to the effect 
of the (h'dinance on tin* piibli(3ution of repoits of speeches oi membois by newspapers. 
Kventually, on being pressed by tlie Pre.sident, Sir l>. L Mitter, then Law Membei, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject : “In my 
opinion the Ordinances have made no change in tlie ordinal y law of the land in tho 
matter of publieation in tho public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislataro.” 

pie Ordinances have made no change in the ordinaiv huv of the land. But what 
is the effect of tlio Indian Piess (Emorgonev Poweis)‘ Act, 1931, as amended by 
the Criminal Law Arnt'ndrnent Act, 1932 V Tho English law is clear on the point and 
has been laid down in the celebrated case of Wason vs. Walter by Chief Justice 
Cwkburn. IVovided tho leport is fair and is publislied without malice, no action for 
nbei IS maintenablo. Tho Court in that case h(*ld, that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in tiie Parliament at a time when the public 
are admitted and tho report is fair, be is not liable m the action at the suit of any 
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porson who happens to be affected by something libellous in the report. The reason 
IS, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and wdiatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
jmputablo to tlio i*cportor or to the publisher or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should be the law in India, lint one cannot be sure in regard to such matters. 
The question was also definitely raised in the llengal Legislative Council, during the 
discussions on the Dengal Criminal Law Ainoiidment Ihll, 1932. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill. The iTess Officer “advised” the press not 
to publish the Division List. The question being raised, Mr, K. N. Keid, Homo 
Member, stated that Govenimcnt had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to fake in the Bengal Ciiminul Law Amendment Bill in eider to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legislatuio But what he said almost immediately 
afteiwvards viitually negatived this intention “What tliey wanted to check,” ho 
declared, “was imblicatioii of tliese jnivileged utterances by* an \ries])onsible pi css in 
such a manner as to jioison the minds of the >oiing*men.’’ The ilome Member 
fuiiher added tliat “it was very easy, wnth all the fneks of the journalists’ tiade, by 
leaded lieadlincs, hv tactical juxfa-position, by omissions and additions lieie and there, 
oiitiieJy to misi ejn es{Mit slahmients made on the floor of tliis House in jieifectly p3od 
faith and without the sliglitest intention tliat they slioiild he used in that way” I 
piesume, the pioliihilion of tJie jiublicatiou of the Division List was to juevent 
journalists liom i»laying their usual tiieks ! 

By fil»v-ti/e votes to tw'onty-four the Assembly jiasscd the Press (Emcigeney 
Poweis) Bill 1 d) not know' what the majoiity* of the non-ofTieial Indian elected 
memheis thought, hut if any section of tlumi weie iindei the belief that the (lovern- 
ment would, in the actual opeiation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
w’tis to ( ontrol wntings iiioiliiig to violence or muidei. they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the tlovernnient an inch as they thought, hut they woio soon to 
discover tliat the (lovornment would take an ell fioin them. This haiipcns whenever 
the Legislature lias been peisuaded to arm the executive with e\traordiiiar\ pow’ors 
in the good faith that tliese iiow'cis w’ould not he abused. As a mattei of fact these 
[lowers Jiave almost invaiiahly been abused. Om' very sti iking illustiation of f»uch 
abuse of powiTs has been furnished only recently lu the action of the Government of 
India in demanding seeiiiities and forfeiting the seeuiities of a largo number of papeis 
tluoughout India for having publislu'd news or having commented upon the Govein- 
ment measiiies taken in eonnoction wuth the eaith-quake disaster at Quetta. The 
action has been taken in evciy case under the Press (Kir.ergeiiey Pow'cis) Act. The 
offending wiitings were an oneoii.agement neither of ten oiism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
TIk'io was no cmeigency that could justify such siimmaiy and swnft action. If the 
jiapers had by tlieir comments or by the news that they had published excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the oidinary law 
was thcic and (he ordinary legal maehineiw w*as available for the Government to 
move and liave tlie oilending new'sjiajieis punished. But this ob\ious course w'as not 
a<Iopted and since tlie Ihvss Act w’as iieai at Iiand, it was ai»phed to punish tlio 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinaiy powcis lias always proved 
ii resistible to the buioauciaey. I would Iherefoic earnestly request the membeis of 
the Legislative Assemhlv, when they will be asked to reenact the Pi ess fEmergoncy 
Pow'ers) A(.t on tbe cx])uy of its teim even in a modiUed or milder form, to remem- 
ber w'hat lias Iiaiiperied in tlie [)ast. They have a precedent in the I’niices’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of w'hieh was lefused by Die Assembly. The Viceroy had to 
certify the Bill and had it jiassed by the Council of State. 

Our demands arc that llie Press (Eineigeucy Pow'eis) Act, as it lias been amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1934, and the States’ Piotection Act, 1934, should not be lenow^ed m any shape or 
form, and that press censorship and all intoi ferences with the discretion of the 
editors in the publication of news and comments should be done away with. The 
Press should be loft to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the land. It should bo as free as the press m Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviow'cd in anything like its present shape 
or form, we members of the Press should take concerted action for tlio defence of 
our just liberty. The Conference will devise adequate moasuros and advise the 
members of the Press in the event of the protest w'o may register hero being ignored. 
But 1 take the liberty of offori ng the following suggestions for your consideration 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should bo conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(ni) In the matter of publication of nows that is correct and should bo published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of nowsnapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news if thought 
fit simultanoously ; 

(iv) No paper should soolc the “advice” of the Press Oflicei if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and ropresontativos of papers should refuse to comply with the 

request or order of tlio Press Officer to soc him. He should bo asked to give his 

“advice” in writing •, 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not nows ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should he rendered moral and financial support. 

I have hy no means given an exhaustive of what wo can and should do. Perhaps 

it would be said that \vhutcvcr we might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of tlie Press, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
afquieseo in metliods that have been devised to debase and degiade ns not meioly in 
oui own estimation but also in the •estimation of the juibhc. I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a ])art at least of oui piesent position of helplessness is duo 

to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle tliat wc have given to the 

Ibo.ss Officer to exploit oui dixsire to save our own selves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil ma> take the hindmost ! If wo could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselvixs and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, xve 
could, even under the rigours of the Pres'> Act, publish a good deal in jmblic interest 
that we have not boon able to do and cannot do now. 

Self-offacemiuit— if I may be permitted the use of a paradox— is the badge of our 
jirofession Foi the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of then calling, must loinain anonymous, have but a nebulous exis- 
t jiiee. Lilt journalists too aic men and have to face tho same realities of life as the 
rnemliers of other clu'^sis of society fs it not, theiofure, an anomaly that tho Press, 
which uiKJcasingly gives voice to the giiovances of others, is all hut silent regarding 
those of Its own members V I xvould not liave leferrod to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual sufTering and even misery whicli lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. 1 need not labour the jioint, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me tliat the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worse in course of tho last thiee or four years. Tlio circumstances, which 
in their totality are referred to as tho “economic dejircssioii,’’ have affected tho 
iiew.si»aper industry as much us any other. It is well-known tliat <a large pioportion 
of tho revenue ol a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advorti.sers are naturally, though peihaps not wisely, shy.Xbc result is. of course, 
a worsening of tho economic condition of all those xvho ueiiend on the newspajiev 
industry for their living. 

Tho “economic deiiression” however is a goncgal malady from which almost all 
classes aio suffeimg. We iournalists have, over ami above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to tlio Indian Pre.s.s Emergency Powers Act wdiich has had a most 
depressing effect on tho profession to which we belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with tho moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out tho 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
thei administration of tho Press laws has not only ^arrested tho progress of all for- 
foward movemonts in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press Act hanging over their heads as tho sword of Damocles uewsjiapers have 
ceased to bo enterprising. Demands of securities by tho Government have weakened 
the financial position or many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. Those causes have led to an increase in nnemploymont and underemploy- 
ment among journalists 

The piosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its oirculation 
and tho amount of support it can command as a medium of advortisemont. So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir- 
culation and attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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mainly on its down efforts for results in these matters, the struggle can be made a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can bo 
carried on pointing out to businessmen the immense Value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement. Publicity is the foo<l that nourishes trade. It is necessary 
not only when trade is good but also, and perhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to ro.stiict publicity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the years of a de- 
pression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of increarsod circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But circiilation of nows[)apcis depends on a nnraber of factors more or loss of a 
general nixturc, one of those being the position as rogaids htoracy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as ar(3 common in tho countries of the West 
are impossible here so long as tho percentage of literates in India remains at its 
present extremelv low figure. Besides ilhteracv, a general lack of the reading habit 
and specially of tho newspaper reading habit oven among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the way of Indian iiowspapers attain- 
ing large circulations. Circulation is abso retarded by the very inadivniatefy developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must bo offooled in all 
these directions before largo circulations of newspapers can become common m 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and po.ssibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our country. These, I believe, are enormous. The comparatively small 
outlay reouired for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a moan advan- 
tage Vhicli vernacular papers enjoy over those published in tho English language. 
Moreover, the public tliat can be reached by tho vernacular nress is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to tho English papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these must be supplied, for a very long timo yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, tfiereforu, should bo sjiarod "to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and tlieieby extend tho field of journalistij 
employment. 

The steps so far discussed for the improvement of tho economic condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to fuither tho interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than thcj latter. In fact the benefit to be deiived tiom these steps 
will, so far as the woiking journalists are concerned, be indirect I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions which concern tho working journalists 
specially and in which tho iutero.sts of the proprietors of newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to he opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable fact that regular payment of wages to tlie staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newsjiaper industry in India. On tho contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the exception. I* doubt if so much iriogularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in tho Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other business. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is great for tho poor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their duo wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of jouimalists to take up this question. 
Moral pressure should be brought to bear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise that they owe it to the mon 
whom they work not only to pay wagos but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many employers are not sufficiently conscious of this obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to discharge it proporly. This nas lod to the enactment 
in many countries of laws for the protection ot workers. You are aware that a Bill 
whoso object is to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending be- 
fore tho Ijegislative Assembly. It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only. The Select Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 
provisions applicable to such brain- svorkers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Rs. 200 a month. If the Bill is passed into an Act and the same is given effect to, 
it may provide some protection for some of the victims of irregular payment. But 
I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should bo our own unity. 
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Irregular payment of wages is not tlie only bane of a working journalists’ life. 
There are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of suffering. 
Except m a few* first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closeiy allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is “no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not ho allowed to continue, for it does not 
tlie account of the needs ot the working journali.st as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at liigli 
jirossLire as journalists liave to, but it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at timos and may be compelled to remain m bed for compara- 
tively long jioriods I would suggest that provision .should bo made by all offices 
for a month s privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months’ woik, in addition 
to a number of <lays’ casual leave m a year. The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is auotlu'r factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have diawii your attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in the power" of individual joiiinalists to take such 
steps as can bung about any considerable improvement in tlieir condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement. The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countiies can be done in this countiy also. 

Wlien I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 

I would draw your attentiou to another crying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in the woids of Mr. John Walter (of the London “Times’’) : “iSuch a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to ins work more than other men. lie is kept working 
at high pressuie. Day and night, he is never safe from the telephone, llis nerves aie 
always on the strotcli. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, like otlier artists, he is often so absoibed in the pride and inteiost of his work 
that he takes no thought for tlie raoirow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
ow’ing to the amalgamation of Ins newspaper wuth another, w’lth the consequent re- 
duction of the stall— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
lie had come to reckon. What is he to do V” 1 ask you to find an answer to this 
quoiftion. In this coiineotion, I may specially mention the “Newspapei Press Fund’’ 
of the United Kingdom. Tlie nKigiutudo of the seivice it has Ifeen rendering can be 
realised from the fact that m one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
tins Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since lb04 when the 
Fund was established uplo 1933 totalled £301,901. It may be noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations fioin the 
public every year. Wo must try to ostublisli a fund on similar lines in India for the 
benefit of journalists m distress. It is my hope that u nucleus will he formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no provision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may bo some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding such training. The majoritiy view appears to be tliat special institutions for 
the purpose should bo established as m some countries of the West. The- idea of 
providing courses in journalism in Universities has boon largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities must, of course," bo supplemented by 
practical training in the university itself or in new'spaper offices. Tlio Indian Journa- 
fists’ Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
considering the matter rather too long one would thmk. The other universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-Uni versity Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer- 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soou bear fruit ^and at no distant date, there will 
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1)0 a suffioioiit number oC adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
tbo present and of the near future. 

Ine Press is perliaps the greatest of all educative forces in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, bo the policy of every enlightened Government to encourage the 
growtli and circulation of newspapeis by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
aie a great desideratum in India, lint newspapers cannot bo cheap unless the cost of 
their production is low. In this lespoct, tlie Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim fiom the (h)veriiment of the country. On the 
contiaiy, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Pre^s A recent c\ainplo of such restriction is 
the enhancement of the jiress bdegram lates. Import duties on paper and printing 
maclmiGiy also add to the cost ol pioiluctiou of newspapers in India. The agitation 
must continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another sciious danger that threatens the nowspapei industiy is the Government’s 
competition with newspapers in the held of business. Newspapers and poriodicals 
draw their sustenama* hugely fiom advertisements When the Guvmaiment begins to 
seek to jjrolil by advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw adveitisenients from the maiket for jiublieation m these periodicals, it 
looks serious foi the Press. AVhether the (iovernment by these efforts makes profit oi 
not IS nut tl"> question Tlic ambition of the Government may not scoie higher than 
to make the Indian boardca'^ting service pay its w'ay. Even if the ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Goveinment will not^ loi this ill-considered business 
enterpiise, go into liquidation. But wliat may appear to be a harmless e.vporiment to 
the Government may piove to ho the death of' many of the jiajieis There is a Bengali 
saying which means that slanghfto may be done by eitliei of two \\a.\s by the hand 
01 b\ taking the biead out oi the victims mouth. The Press Act aiid its satellites 
are foirnid.ilile enough w’eaiions. Why have tlu' other one also V It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non-Indiau papers aic ek dU so lai as this paiticularl 
matter n concerned. In figliting foi tht3 liberty of the Press, we aie fighting for the 
liberty of speech and ol every kind of liberty,* social, i»olitictd, leligious and economic. 

The Pretidentiftl Address 

Mr. r. y. Chintamani, in his jiresideutial address, said —I legiet tliat circumstances 
have not enaliled me to take an active pait in the affaiis of the Indian .loiirnalists’ 
Association, nndei whose auspices we Iiave assembled lu conference, fur the thiid 
time I behove. Nor w’as it g’ven to me to attend the two pievious sessions, 
held III (’alcutta and Bombay under the piesidentsliij) of Mi. Nataiajan and the late 
Mr Rangasw\arai Ivengar In the prematuie death of the lattei, Indian .lournalism 
and Indian pui)lic Iite have both suffeied smaoiis lo^s, and woj of the profe.ssion in 
whic-h lie attained a leading position. aie the poorer for his lamentable demise. 'He was a 
zealous giiaiduan of llie interests of the Indian press and I recall witli melan- 
choly inteipst the deputation to Lord Iiwvin wdiich ho organised and led live years 
ago to icpresent oui case against the Pre.ss Oidinance of that veai Thanks in the 
main to his advoiaicy aiel to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted iii admiiustiative instructions to local Govc’’nmonfs whicli went some 
little w'ay to mitigate the liardslups undoubtedly caused liy that needless and severe 
act ol eseciitive icgislatiou We aie still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss the guiding hand of the late cditoi ol ''The Hindu.’’ Our tirst President is still 
happily wutli us Mr Natarajan is a veteran in oui laiiks, liaving boon a journalist 
for 45 years, lii.st under the guidance of that great master of the craft— Mr G. 
Subramania Aiyar— and we send to him our greetings and our good wdshes for many 
more years of useful activity, 1 must not forget to make a refeienee to my venerated 
tiiend," Bahu Ramananda Chatterjee— jouniali.st, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
lespoctod wlierovcr he is known for Jiis Iiigh character and noblo ideals. He has 
lately suffeied a lieavy beioavernent and on your bolialf and mine 1 offer to him our 
sympathy and condolence in the loss ho is called upon to bear. 

Fellow -delegates, journalism is a noble culling. Newspapers first came into being 
as a means of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development. It wcis recognised that while educational institutions irapai'ted knowledge 
and mstiuction to the youtJi, the adult jiopulation stood equally in need of education 
III a larger sense and it was thought that no bettei metJiod wa.s available to achieve 
this end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printing 
pi’ess And when we look back upon the condition of tlie country a century ago and 
epntrast it with the present, who will say that the idea was not correct or that years 
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and events have not completely vindicated the jnd^^mont and the patriotism of onr 
wise and reveied forefathers V T should not ho nndorstood to moan that the press 
has been the only agency to hung about a marvellous change in Iho mentality of tho 
people. Educational irishtutions have unqueslionalily been tho jiiinciiial factor. Hut 
the press coniiis only next to them. If public .spint is to-day widely diffused among 
the people, our ])olitical and other oiganisations are entitled to c-rcdit theiefor. But, 
have they not been powerfully aided by tlio juessV Not only ])olitical eraancijiation, 
but the equally important cause of social reiorin, as \MdI as industrial development, 
owes a gieat deal to tho Indian press. Let us to-day ftom this platform send up 
our humble tribute to the great foundeis of the Indian /iress— foiemost among them 
Raja Ivam Mohan lioy and Mr. Dadabliai Naiop — for the insight and foic'^ighi which 
they as uncommon mtui showed at a time whiui theio could have little of iindoi- 
standing or appieciatioii among their (jounli \meii in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adoined edilonal cliaiis in tho se\eial juo- 
vinees, and uowhoie moie than in Hongal A ]unfession which has iiulnded in its 
ranks men of the eahhre and distinction of Iluiish Chandra Mukerji and Kii.'^to Das 
Pal, Shambhu idiunder Alukeiji and Sin endranath Hanei |ea, the hrotheis Sisir Kumai 
and Motilal (diose, \’isliwanatli Narayan Mandlik ari<l Naia\an (ianesli Chandavarkat . 
Hal Gangadhar Tilak and fiopal Kusiina Gokhale , (r. Snluamania Aiyai. C Kaiuna- 

kara Menoii ami S Kasturiranga lyimgai , Pandits Madan Mohan Malaviya and Hishaii 
Narayan Dai, and Habu tJanga Piasad Vaima and Lala Lajpat Pai, is a ])rofession 
that need not ho ashamed of itself. We, the humble suei essoin of tho mighty men 
of old, have ovei\ lea.son to fool a paidoiiahle pnde not only in the nobility of onr 
call'ug but III the greatness of oui an'esti\. W t‘ tollew in then footstej's, \ve honour 
tlio traditions they have handl'd down, we huml)I\ seek to seive tlie Motheiland 
according to oui limned capni.itic's and oppoi tnnities in tlu' same spiiit and wuth the 
samo motives wlindi nispned oin illustrious foiebis'us ] should not omit to mention 
that among Hiitish journalists in Duiia, too, theio have been men honeuied in their 
day, whoso inemoiies aii' still cheiislu'd with esieem liv Indian lefoiineis Su< li 
weio Kobeit knight, W M.iitiii W'ood and William Di’by, ^lessis S K Katcliffe ami 
(dyn Hallow , siudi is Mi D ti lioruirnan The great ADs. Hesant occiqued a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regiet to us that the majont} of H itisli jouiiialists 
in India should nitoipiet their mission in teiins of tcnijioiarv Diili.di inteiests m 
India instead of deeming it tlieii dut} ami piivilege to sieve the land of their tempo- 
laiy sojnrn and the people whoso siqipoit is the imiispei. sable (‘omiition of then 
continued e\i.stenci‘. This evil i.s not of leeent giowth Thiee-qnaiteis oi a centiny 
ago, ISir John (aftei wauls Loid) J,.awrenee deploied it in these woids * — 

“The difficulty in the way of the (iovornment of India acting fanly in these 
matters is immense If ain thing is done, or attemjited to be done, to help the 
natives, a gcneial howl is i,iised, which reveilK'i.ites in hhiglaml, ami finds svmpatliy 
and siqipoit there I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do Eveiy one is, in 

the abstract, fur justice, moderation, and such like exeell-'iit qualities , but vvlien one 

eornes to a[)plv such pnnciplt's so as to affect anybody’s inteiests, then a change 
com'os over them (Lottei to .Sii Eiskine Periv, Membei, India ^uimil.)" 

No wonder that at the jiresent time, too, the Aiigio-Tiidian juess oidinarliv looks at 
public questions fiom a point of view different fiom or even opposed to that of the 
Indian press So that, tlie struggle for tho raamteuanee of the just li hoi ties of the 
press against undue invasion by the Goveinraent, has had, and I fear will have to be 
earned on by tho Indian jiiess unaided by the otlier powerful section of the pi ess 
in India. Hut tins is an incident— one of many similar lueidents— of tho government 
of one countiy hy another. And it is why the Indian press lias alvvnvs been, and 
I am eoiiGdent will evei be, a stauneh and unfailing champion of Swaiaj for the 

Motherland held too long in subjection. In Ins struggle, the juess has always to 

bo in the firing line and to expose itself to risks from which juiblie men who are not 
journalists are at least paitially immune. This iisk the Indian press has cheerfully 
homo during all tho years of its existence, and 1 am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow-journalists, that it wull bo not less ready in the fiffuie to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let tbo cost be what it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lei me emphasise that in present conditions in India 
no Indian paper lias a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion aro bound to exist as regards tlie mctliods by which this is to 
be achieved. But there can bo and I am glad to think that theie is no difference 
between on© Indian paper and another as regards the end itself. Wo who have in- 
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heritcd the freedom movement from Raja Ram Molian Roy and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not be false to onr sacied trust. Rut let me equally make it plain 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostile to the British connection with India. 
What we aie opposed to, without apology and ^Mthout qualification, is the British 
domination of India. AVe hold with J S. Mill that tho government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as tho governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the great (Iladstono that the capital 
ii^ent in determining whether England .should continue to bo m India should bo the 
will of the people of India, and xvith Lord Ovfoid and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
xve advocate that India should be lecognised de jure and de facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of ?hoo Nations popularly —unfoitunately, still coi icctlj^— known 
as the Th’itish Emjdro, and that such deductions as may now bo necessary from xvhat 
Ml. John Redmond called the full lights of ‘'national st'lf-govenimcnt'’ should bo the 
irreducible minimum and foi tho shoitest possible nii mber of years. According 
to our varying tempermoiits and convictions we may pui sue what methods we may for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in tlu^ language of my friend 
Habu Ramananda Chatterjee, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity’ Subject 
however, to one mighty leservation No manner of violence in any of our methods 
Describe these as you may— ‘constitutional,’ or ‘peaceful and legdimate,’ or ‘truthful 
and nop-violoiit, — one method stands excluded — the method of viobmee Politics is 
not leligion, it is not philosophy, it is not science ; it is an art. My favouiito <le- 
finaiion of it is ‘the art of methods and results’ But however the resuls may be 
aehieveil, we ought not to and I trust w'lll not — I jiray that we mav never he temp- 
ted to--iosort to any unrighteous methods 1 believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Chiist’s teaching that ‘Righteousue.ss exaltoth a nation’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak the Truth and do the Right.” 

In this point of view’ wo not only do not apjirovo or suppoit or countenance or 
oven tolerate tho terroii&t movement, detinilely wt' w’ant it to end ur be ended. And 
in this wo must lecogniso tliat exceptional situations miiv call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require diastic lemedu's, ami wlien the leniedical 
measures apjiear to us to he wiiat nie circumstances lequii'*, wan ant and justify, 
we give them oui support. But we do insist— and wo do not h-el ealled upon to 
apologise for insisting— that the measuies should contain in them ebunents of success, 
that they should not be more seveie than necessaiy, (hat they should bo adrainisttu’ed 
justly and with modeiation and discnmmated, that the\ ought not to bo directed against 
tho innocent along wuth the guilty, and— this is most unp(;i taut— that tliey should 
be accompanied by healing measuics of constructive relief- measures economic and 
measuies political. My complaint is tliat the jiolicy of tlio Luvmnment of Bengal and 
tho Goveiument of India in dealing wdtli (he terroiist movement has uniformly boon 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too litllo— if any- 
thing— to attack and lemovo the root cau.ses of the terrorist movement. They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long exponenco and continuod advice, 
far-reaching measuics of political and economic amelioration which are the sine qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administiatioa Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— icsulted in juactical action lor the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it w’as the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of jlndia— vdth wdiat disastrous results is a matter 
of public notoriety. AVhile on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received tho 
lvo;^al assent and w’hich, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in tho face 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there be improvement in the relations between England and India V The days of 
miracles are over. Tho Government and we have a common purpose that terrorism 
must be rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
effective means of doing this. I doubt '-not that tho Goveinmeut think they are in the 
right, much as w’e think wo are. As things are, xve are without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is it going to be given to us under the -coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonetheless do wo owo a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to state our view’s publicly and with complete frankness, and this 
duty our press is doing to the best of its power. 

So far I have placed before you considerations more or less general in their 
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character *, they indicate the nature of the work in which wo as iournalists are 
on#;aged and also, the peculiar difficulties which confront us in our task— peculiar to 
subject coimtiies in wdiich, in Mr. (iladstono’s w'ords, the peofilo rightly struggle to 
he free. True, there are national governments which do not allow' the press anv free- 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, sucli as Oommiinism, Fascism and Naziism 
sock to fonio themselves into pow’or on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own country there are the States in w'hich then* is no scmhlanco of a free 
press T/ickily for us all, how'cver. the British Oovornraent liavo not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dudatorship under any alias, they still cherish pailiarnentaiy institutions, 
they still believe in goveriimiuit hy discussion, still then press, the best ^ in tlm 
W’orld, is the ‘fourth estate of the realm’ lint it is equally the fact that in this 
couritiv, whore thev long to remain the dominant partner, their ideas undeigo an 
unwholesome trarisfoi mation and they show' bv their acts tint thev aie more re- 
gardful of tluMi' special ainl ])ri\’ilegod iiositon tlian desiious of onc.ouraging freo 
institutions to grow On our ]>ait w^e aie natuially eager that ]»ower slmuld be trans- 
ferred from non-Indiaii to Iiulian hands, the hureamratic administration should bo 
ie[)laced hy a u'spoiisiblc national government. "We aie compelled by the cucums- 
taiiees of our position, it is not a pleasure w'e enjoy but a duty w'c have got to per- 
form, to criticise the adininistiation— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 
day Conflict is the unpleasant <-onsequenoe .And in the conflu t w'e as the w'lMkor 
jiaity got the woist of it. AVe (.an hut «*ry and iiave no language, hut a cry But, 
wliilu 111 one IjK'ath we an* mockingly told that whiU* the dogs bark tlic eaiavan 
passes on, even the consolation of a eiv or a baik i'^ grudged to us and laws liavo 
IxH'ii placed (jTi the statuti* hook m lestiaint of oui b'gitunato* liheity to speak out 
our niiinl Fredeiuk the tlreat tokl Voltaiie that tlnue wms a (’omplete undeistauding 
betwei'ii him and hi*, subjects — tliey w'cie to say w'bat they liked but ho w’as to do 
what he fdeased lleie m India, (Jod knows our Government do w’hat thev jdease 
hut are jealous of our lihert\ to say what we think. On no other giound ean I foi 
one understand most of the n'stiictions impos(*d upon the Indian j»n*ss I shall bo 
told that this is mere imagination, that the f.a( t is that all the libertv for winch the 
jiress has use has Ihm'ii left to it, that it is only offenders w’ho are sought to he 
jmnisluHl I am content on tins jtoiiit to abide by the veidmt of a disinterested and 
Uiipartnl tiibunal. AVlmt wnuM siudi a tiibunal sa^ on the wnle language in which 
Sec 121- V of the Penal (’ode is diawn V (h its (ouveincnt handmaid. See 153-A 

Oi See IGS of the Criminal p!Oe(‘dnre (’od(' Gr tin* Press Act of 1010 V I mention 

this altiiough it has been iopla((‘das its w'orst featnies liave been rejnodueed m 
still w’oise form and with additions which are an aggiavation in the Act n{ 1931, 
which IS still in foice Tins Act, pas.sed for one \ear, was in the following year 
amended foi the woise and its duration e\tend(*d. jlrother-jouinaiists of Bengal, you 
have tlie added misfoituue of being subject to tlie Bengal Primmal Law Amendment 
Act of last >ear. In other provinces, w’e en|ov the diibiou-, blessing of jirovincial 

Special Powms Acts They are to evpiie tins year, but the air is thick with ugly 

rumours that their duration is to bo extended — I do not know' for how long— possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming '■n'foims’. I have studied cvi'n one of these 

Aet.s W’lth the eare whicli a jmhlicist afl’ected by them is hoiJUil to bestow on their 

provisions, and 1 have no hesitation in eondomning all of them as unworthy of the 
British (Joveriiment which piofessedly believe'> in a free jwe&s and as highly detri- 
mental to the safety, the freedom "and the grow'tli of the press. I wuil not heie 
attempt a detaileil' examiuatioii of the jirovisious of these various Act'i. This 
has been done times ivithoiit number m the columns of our respective 

pajiers and hy independent minded members of legislative bodies. In large 

part, iho Act of 1031 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that jueceded it, anil 
the latter w'as subjected to able and informed criticism hy the late Mr. Kangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprelionsive address ho delivered us President of our last ('oufeieuco 
at Bombay. There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious criti- 
cisms of some of the atiocious provisions of these law’s. I am not smjirised. There 
can ho no answer. In a w'ord, Indian jouinalists are apjiarently regarded as 
enemies of the State and anything is good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 
It is significant— and humiliating— that ncwspajier publications are reported upon by 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. If all of us are not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our breasts and therefore wo 
must be cardfully w'atched as potential criminals 1 Tho Anglo-Indian pross, conscious 
of its safety duo" to its jioliey, affects great surprise at our complaints against the 
press laws and asks in wondorment wWbor the contents of nationalist papers aio not 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not. Our critics ignore the distinc- 
tion between right and sufferance. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. But the moment 
they cliauge their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
they Jiave so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of ree.ont history still 
too fresh in the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement. Many 
have been tlio victims of Goveinment policv in times wlien thev w'ere seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone who was not with thorn was against tliera AVliere W'ere our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian prt'ss then V Tluw did not then admit the justness of our 
criticisms but turned upon ns as if to .vxy (hat we wcic suffering just retribution for 
sms. It IS a familiar ph*a of the apologists of ici>rossi\e laws, who include both the 
beneficed and the unbeiu‘liced biircaiK-racx, tliat no lo>al subject wlio did not engage in 
unlawful activities neeJ fear them Lailics and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction. Buiko answerod it for all time when ho jiomted out as no ono else eoulil do, 
lhat it is no excuse {t)r a bad law that it will be cinj)k»>od with disci imination, that 
voiy spanng use wnll bo made of it on piovcd iWHessitN, that it is intended more to 
bo a salutaiv wainmg to jiersons jiione to eii than to W a pmial measure m every- 
day use. TIh' ^ely existenee of a bad law on (lie statute b<iok is demoi aiising both to 
the jjossessois and the vietiins of authority. It tempts t!ie foiiner to seek short-cuts 
to easy almiiiisti.ition, it is apt to make cinvaids and L^jiociites of tin* latter In 
India, without K.'iponsihle goveinment and with fierpient occasions of conflict of view- 
point ard 0 mteicst between a luling aiithoiity belonging to another country 
diawm fiom anotluT lai'e and nationals conceiiied foi the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motln’iland, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily gieatei than m 
lands more fortiiiiatelv situated This is not untested theoiw, it is a statement of facts 
proved by expenence sad and long. 

A question winch 1 liave often put to myself and to othei.s but have not been able 
to answei oi to licai answoH'd i.s, wheie is the necessity of any spemal coercive legis- 
lation when theie is on the statute book sec 108 of the Ciiminal i’locediiie Code? 
You w'lll ])ermit me to set it out in ertensn. 

“Wlienevei a chief ]>rcsiden(‘y or distnct magistrate oi a juesnlency magisliate or 
magistiato of the hist class specially empow'cred by the local ilovernmeut lu this be- 
half, has infoimation tliat there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any peison who 
within 01 without such limits cithei oiallv or m wiiting, or in any othei manner 
intentionally disseminates oi attempts to dis.scimnale oi in ainwise abets (he ilissemi- 
nation of — * 

(a) any seditious matti'i*. tliat is to say, any matter the juihlication of which is 
punishable under Section 124- A of the Indian Penal Code, or 

(b) any mallei the publication of which is punishable under See. lod-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) an} matter roiicorning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or do- 
fdnmfion imdci tho Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistiatf*, if in his opinion there is sufficient gioiind for proceeding, may, in 
manner heicmaftcr j)iOM<]c(] lequiic .such pcison to show cause why he slioiild not bo 
ordeicd to execute a bond with or without suieties, for Ins good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one vear, as tho magistiate thinks fit to lix. 

“No jtroceeilmgs sliall be taken under this se«dion against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication legisterod under and edited, printed and pub- 
lished in conformity with 'tlie iiilcs laid dowui in the Press and Registration of Books 
A(d, 180)7, w’lth lefercnce to any matter contained in such jmblication ox»;ei)t by the 
order*, or under the authority of the Governor-(ienei’aI-in-Couneii or the Jxieal (Jovorn- 
raent or some ofiuer empowered by the Govcinor-<iencial-in-( oiincil in this behalf.” 

AVhat is it, T seriously wish to know*, which any Goveinment desirous bona fiHn 
of preventing the jiress from becoming criminal hut not of suppressing legitimate free- 
dom. cannot achieve by the apjilieation of this section V AVheu objections were raised 
to the inseitiou of this section lu the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, tho Govern- 
ment’s answer was that regular piocoodings under see. 124- A of tho Indian Penal 
Code weie too piotrae^ed to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated hy sec. IGH, Cr. C. were onainently desirable in tho public 
iritciest. Under the influence of the panic caused by the occurrences in tho Deccan 
in tlio summer of 1897, tho Government of India proceedfMl at one and tho same time 
to widen tho language of sec. 124-A and luseit sec. J52-A in the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert sec. 108 in tho Criminal Procedure Code, and to give power to 
postmabters to detain articles wljicb they suspected contained matter obnoxioos 
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to Section 124-A or 153-A, I. P. C. A nation-wide protest was made a^i^ainst 
this triple measure of coercion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darbhau^ja- Sir Lakslimeshwar Singh Bahadur of honoured memory— and 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. As usual the protest wont uiiheodcd, the Uw Member who 
was in charge of the Bills evcollmg liunsolf by the choiee saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian criti«-s thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the highest officers m the land what end 

they had in view could not bo achieved by the eiitorcemont of Section 108 and 

why they wanted the very iigorous Press ‘Ordinance of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically wliere, when and how 
the alleged inadequacy became manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 

iiiterfereuco from higher tribunals. The one exception was the case of Mr. Tilak, 

who, aski'd by a magistrate to give security under th(3 said section, won in tlie High 
Court winch set aside the proct3edings of the magistrate. During th(3 many years 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have es(3aped 
uiihuit by pioceetlings initiatt3d by (iovernment, but I am certain that in tlie over- 
whtdrning raajontv of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis- 
faction .\nd vet‘thev are not sutished. Why V Tiie only iea>oii that I can tliirik 
of that the ‘procec<iirigs under that section are jiulicial -albert the judicial authority 
is au executive magi^tiate, an officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects 111 service depend upon the goodwill of the Government. But the accused is 
tlu 3 ie giv( 3 n an op|)ortunitv of showing cause and of vindicating his mnoceut3e If he 
has the means and the will, lie has the further opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has pioved too much for the Government 
which jirefers the' reign of di.scietion to the reign of law'. Lord MorJey w'rote to 
liOrd Minto that the Govornraent of Inlia were against Iaw\\ors hocaiise they were 
against law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not b\ an Indian editor. The 
fact uufortunat( 3 ly is— or so, at all events, it appears to be— that the Government of 
India, mured by ‘long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
trolled masters 'and as far as possible not to be checked by an independent judiciary. 

I regret that certain movements and activities— in particular the reprehensible 
toirorist movement — have given to the Government au excuse of which they have 
not be(3n slow oi unwilling to tak(‘ full advantage, to indulge then inclinations to tlu3 
great detriment of tlit 3 press and of the freedom movement as a w’iiole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to behove wholly m the seriousness of the Government’s 
piofessions that they do not want to discourage legitimate < nticism foi as long as 
they wiW keep alive the emergency \>owers Acts side by side with Section 108 of 
the Ciiminal i’ldccduie Code, 'Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as 'sudden 
occasion', ‘uiiovpect(‘d', -casualty’, ‘iiiifore.soen^ occurrence’, 'an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action’, ‘pres.sing ueces.sity.’ But our Govern- 
ment in the exuheiance of their executive zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very nusaning of terms and have on the statubsWiook emergency Acts 
Harts name, winch have been in operation for yeais and which, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. Tiiore was oneo a Viceroy who liad 
told the Convocation of the rniversity of Calcutta that ho looked forward to the 
day wlien public opinion would be iii linlia, as it was in England the irreristible and 
unresisted master of the Goveinment But, ladies and gentlemen, Loid Bipon among 
Viceroys w’as the one swallow that did not raaki' a summer. Fifty-one years after 
tho departure from tlieso sliores of Kipou the Kighteou.s, w'e are still waiting for tho 
advent of another such Viceroy. 

As if all tliat tho executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, uulucky editors and publishers, are confronted by another 
misfortune iu the use that is sometimes made o! the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for oonterapt of court. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-journalists, foi tliose present here as well as those who are not, that no 
single one of us is oven remotely desirous of lowering by our wiitings the dignity 
ana authority of a single court of justice, much loss of tho highest courts in the land 
to which wo look up to protect the liberty of tho subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err wo do so as tho rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, tho courts tliemselvos. When we do make mistakes, wo do not claim immu- 
nity from punishment But let us be tried in the ^usual manner and not by tho 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. This is undoiibtodly appropriate to cases of attempts 
to intorfero with tho course of justice and even to criticisms which would have 
that effect. But I venture to tJiink tliat the power inliorent in High Courts to pro- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in f;asos described as contempt by 
soandalisation Ladies and gentlemen, in saving tliis I do not forget that 1 am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am omboldoned to put forward 
itiy view, as I have on my side no loss an authority than Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose compieliensivo judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with lespect, ailmiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the Judical (Committee of tho 
Privy Council, of leave to apjioal on the ground that the High ('oiirts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is iij) to our legislators to amend 
tho present law by a new Act If the position remains as it is, I fear that while tho 
press in India may, within the limits allowed by the very -illibeial jiress laws of India, 
criticise the Piimb Minister and the Secietaiy of State, the Viceroy and the (loyernors, 
it cannot, without imdne iisk, utter a word of even model ate, legitimate and justilied 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

I have already mentioned the deidorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no fiee press ^\oIthy of mention. If there are exceptions, tlu'y are few and far bet- 
ween and I lit SOI VC to prove the lule. Bniadlv spi'aking, the only independent criti- 
cism of the affairs of States is ciiticism ofleied liy tin* fuess of Biitish fndia But 
the Government of India far fiom using their position of supreme inllueiice to 
persuade and encourage the iiiling Piiikm's to afford adeqiiati' facilities for tho develop- 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on tho 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
by pa[)Pis in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denn*d not only res- 
ponsible but lepiesentative government and denied the light of fiec criticism eitlier 
on tho idatfoim or m tho press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of tho Princes i^rotoction 
Act. In the discussions on this piece of legislation in the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show* that tho Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Piinces or that tho attitude tow'ards tho 
Princes of the jiress of British India as a wdiole w^as so unfiiendly that summary 
action against them was requiiod. In the coming all-lmlia federation no rights of 
citizcnslup are going to be confcired upon tlio subjects of the States Through then 
nominated reprosentativ^es in the P'ederal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the com. so of affairs in British India But they will lie immune from any 
manner of inteifeience from people m Biitish India w'ltli then affairs, liowover eon- 
cliicted. Tlieie is no trace of libcialization visible anywhere. And it wull not bo open 
to the press of British India to liclp the subjects of Btates^ governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the Stales or the 
Princes, hut to serve them and their subjects in an lightened manner and with 
disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to the Princes that it did not ajqioar 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it w\as in response to any wide 
demand fiora their Highnesses that the latest Act w%as placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Goveinrnent of India to protect a 
absolutism. Lot it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals wnicli 
are neithei many nor of long duration, that our Government act a.s the agents of 
progress. 

Now, fellowr-journalists, allow me to say a few' w'oids on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difHculties by which w’o are confrontiid 
in the daily discharge of our duties. In tlie face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press mav 
on all occasions bo able and reaay to acts as on unit in defence of its threateneii 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and America 
wo are nowhere. While our numbeis are vastly larger we are backw'ard by com- 
jiarison wuth the Anglo-Indian press. Tho latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of tho Government which is in the hands of its own country- 
men. It is up to us, after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our intornal organiza- 
tion. I fear I utter a common-plauo when I say that such organization is more an 
aspriation of the future than a fact of the present. In saying this J hope I shall not 
be understood to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in tho last few years 
by the Indian Journalists’ Association of the city, which has striven to do its best 
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in tlio sorvicjo of tho press of India. But it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support wduch it could reasonably claim. Tho 
main difficulty js tliat wo live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent coniinitteo meetings are for tlio reason very difficult. But it is essential 
we should do our host to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profossion noble m itself and indispensable to the progress 
of the I’ountry, but olacod in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only have we 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra- 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
IS not a capitalist press in which tho individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the financial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able to serve the nation effectively at 
all times The attitude of tlie Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the lates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent. Secondly, without any 
demand from any .-.ectiun of tlie public of tho priority accorded to ordinary press 
over ])rivute telegrams has been abolished. Tlio telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of lates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frt'quent complaints tliat press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
m icspect of secunty of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable liours of work. On 
tJie side of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowlcilge aie not (>asiJy available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
While suffioieiitly liigfi pielimmury qualifications are required of members oi other 
piofessions, theii* aie no instihittons for the training of journalists and no minimum 
qiialiffeations demanded of applicants for api»omtment as sub editors and rejioiters. It is 
not always leali/.ed that not every steuotypist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who lias'failo'l to get a jol> eUewileie is good enough for apjiomtment a-s a sub-editor. La.st 
yoa»’ in Calcutt<i an attempt was made in tins behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
!or tho institution of couises in journalism in tho University of Calcutta. 1 do not 
know wliut progies^ iias been made with it. I hope it will be found possible to 
iiitioduee I'l at least some of oui universities couises in journalism not necessarily 
identical with hut more or less similar to those which have been m force for a 
number of yeais iii tlie London School of Economics. Ultimately it is true, tho best 
school of jc'urnaU^m is the otUco of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount 
of preliminary tiamuig of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible lot tlie conduct ot our big newspapers. 

Ill England there aie institutions with largo funds at their command for tho benefit 
of newspajioi pro'iS employees In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
journalists aie seldom free* from anxiety for the wives and children they wull leave 
behind them I feai that in veiy few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the beiiolit of iIumt eniployots. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few', I siiieeiely hope they arc a very few, seemingly big new's- 
papers w'liirh, taking advantage of tlie unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselve.s with the aid of a subordinate stall made up rnostlji^ of api)renticos paid 
nominal wxiges. It may be tliat they are not w'ell off financially out this practice, if 
unfortunately it does* exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned. 

Fellow-journalists, all those considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that wo must put our house in order. We must strengthen tlie Indian Journalists’ 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. It should have 
a strong and reproseniativo executive with authority to act in important matters 
in tho name of the Association — to meet attacks fio*m outside as w’oli as to perfect 
the organization of tho newspaper press of India. xMinor differences of opinion 
on political or other i.sstios ought not to bo allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution wdiicli has a right to our allegiance and our service. It is our 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps tho Indian press has deve- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in tlio last two generations. But to rest on our oars 
is two invito disaster for tho future. 'Contontraeiit spoils decay.’ The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and •news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguished, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In ail this, however, we may be circumstanced} by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon ns or adversity may depress us, let us pray to 
Uod that WQ may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to w^eakness, to think 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of our 
noble heritage. 1 need not recall to you or to tlie Government Milton’s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a great speech 
on ‘The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 5, 1909, Lord Rosebery said : 

“We have had conferences before — many of them conferences of great 
importance~at which the Prime Mlnisteis and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that 1 hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transcfent 

bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power ef a great 

newspaper, with the double function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an influence, is immeasiiiably greater than that 
of any statesman can bo.” 

It is impossible for a man like me to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 

f iosition of the press in the life of a community, we all, fcllow-pjurnalists can do no 
ess than to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright. — Bo Just and Fear Not. 


SECOND DAY-RESOLUTIONS— 18th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper propiietors ail over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten- 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship. 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Government’s competition with nowspapois in securing advoitisements 
for the Government and semi-Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of difforoiit newspapers from the register of 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, tlio Uonfereuce decided to 
establish^ provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at Lahore. 
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The All lodia Meilicai Coofereoce 

The twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpnr on 
the 26th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. U. Rama Rao who criticised 
the oo'istitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. The following are extracts from the address : — 

There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at the present timo than tlie Indian Medical Council A Medical Council for 
India lias no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing. 
But this is not the Council you and 1 have had in view. This Council is only an 
apology for a Council— a grand ajinenda^e to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medical Council it will bo a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not \vhat the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though wo have a steam road roller now in jdace of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. We must, therefore, await bettor times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethreu iii the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. AV’e have boon given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, what the Bntishei now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj m Medicine ? AV^hethor the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to be “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical piactitionors throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees,' who nave been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B. M. C. The University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcutta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will como to be recognised in the course The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P.’s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England .to take up a continuous coursi^ for at least two 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 
cation which is registerable in the United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open foi us, if we should aim at the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physics, t'homistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government. The selection of students 
should bo made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be established 
in the capital of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
oians and Burgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 30 members ohosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 

J >rovince. the non-official element preponderating. The colleges will conduct examina- 
ions ana award diplomas. There may oe three mplomas, the Fellowship (P. C. P. S.). 
Membership (M. 0. ?. 6.) and Licentiateship (L. C. F. & B.). Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should be allowed to appear for the F. C. P. S. examination, the 
highest quahucation of the College of Pliysicians and Surgeons. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should bo made register- 
able both 111 India and England. 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Research. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often asvsociatod with the I. M. S. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result The right {dace for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Dehradiiii, -or ("onoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imiioited to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
dijferont and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical R'esoarch has not advanced to an appVeciablc extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Goveinmeiit The best Indian Medical t«\lents are 
allowed to rot in fToveinmeiit Hospitals oi eke out a scanty living by ])rivato practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not ditlicult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it. For tlui 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must be admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Meda.al hre and had helped a great deal in sliediling the lustre of AVestern 
Medical Science in India Though the Indian Medical StTVice is a purely military service, 
it lias practically remained a Civil medical one all these yeais. Between 400 and 50() 
ofTicors arc lent hy the Military Depaitmerit to the Civif side, for wlioin nearly 278 
Civil posts arc reserved These posts include admiiiistiativc posts uiidei the Government 
of Inaia and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and lesearch work in the country. Gthei executive appointments are also held by 
them, such as Supoiinteiidenls of jails and mental hosjiitals. Sucli combination of 
civil and military duties, which suooidmatcs the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of m any other civilized countiy in the world 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil iniMlical service from 
the Military and the grotesquoness of a doctor going to see a patient weth a swoid iri 
one hand and a stethescope in the othei, had attracted the attention of the trovornmoiit 
of India, as far back as the year 3879. But this anomaly has not been lemovcd even 
in the new' Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Servuso ha-* 
been perpetuated. Tlie Indian AIt?dical Seivice has come to sta\ with us permanently 
until at least another stage in tlio advaucement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God know's w'lien tins is going to be. So, we must make the best of a bad bargain. The 
Indian Medical Council too, must uigo, after foui yeais, for a registerablo qualification 
in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Ser\ice. This qualilication must include 
ju'oBoiency in Tro})ical Medicine. 

AVomeh of India liave now^ come to the forefront in all w'alks of life. They find the 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, wdnch they first en- 
tered. A number of w^omen graduates and Licentiates m Medicine are being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year Tfioy too 
suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existence. " The Goveinmeut of India 
have roeently organised the AVoraon Medical Service. This service is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More w'omen, specially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the AVomon Medical Service 
from public revenues. So, the appointment should be made by an independent body 
like the Public Service Commission. The proposed contract that memners of the 
AVomen Medical Service reserve, jiroceoding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four years after returning from England, should "bo abolished. It 
affects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would bo prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur- 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons wdio are seniors. These men 
though given independent charge of hospitals are given subordinate position when an 
I. M. S. officer is posted to the hospital, though he happens to be the latest recruit. 
The other two grades are kept separate and water-tight and whatever the length of 
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service and whatever the reputation of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon, ho cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s cadre, except in rare cases where he hapj)ons to be in 
tlio good books of tile liead of the Medical Dojiartrnent. I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that jiromotionsdiu made from Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efheioncy, until both these classes get 
rni'rged up. I would even go to the length of suggesting that a corajietitive exami- 
nation bo liL'ld to which Licentiates and Graduates he admitted, to fill up vacancies 
111 Assistant vSurgtjori's grarle and those wdio come out successful he jiiomotcd to that 
giade, not as a matter of grace hut as a matter of riglit. 

Most of us here belong to this (*ategoiy_ Tiie independent Meilical Practitioners 
th'perid ontiieiy on ])rivato medical jiraeticc for their livelihood and they have to 
eariy on this against what may be called ^■^tate-Aldcd Competition’ It* is leally 
hard for a I’rivate Medical Piactitioiiei to compete wnth in(‘dical men subsidized by 
tJovernmeiit. The independent medical fuactitioner has aiiothci more formidable 
t»p]>onent m the nerson of the Ihikim oi Vauhfati The jirofessioii is overtrow'ded 
and af'utc unemployment is now staring them iii their faces. 

The Jvhiral Medical Piactitioners are qnasi-iiidejiondent medical men wdio now 
flouiish in the Madias Piesidency. If the lionorat\ scheme was intended 
to lelievu intellectual bankruptcy among the Pi/)fessioii. tlm rural scheme w'as 

intended to rchi've financial bankiiiplt;y. rnd‘‘r this, tin' medical piactitioneis 
aie giVijii an annual subsidy of i\S. lnjf of wdiicli wull have to be 

expended on jeiit, w’aid-bov, svveepor and the like, and Us. 400 for 
nuHliciiic.s, wdiich is no doiilil inadequate Tliey must locate their jiractice in village 
jiarts, tioat the necessitous jtooi free and leceivo fees fiom the iK'h. A midwife* is 
u|so attached to tluse riiial practitioners havi* been placed undei tlie control of Local 
Hoards In course of time, they got themselves mixed u]i in local ])ohtics and wmie 
jierforce obligcil to take side-* in local bo ml elections and the like wnth the lesult 
that they had liecorno the victims of jiersoutiou l>v one paity or the otlior. But 
these men aie made ol steinet stiilL Th'*y foinu*'! tiloIn^elve^ * into an ,\s-ociatioii, 
hel'l annual '’onferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgooii- 
(leneial, got th(‘ii grievances redressed and thu^ firmly secured then jiositions. They 

^‘dter off now This mial scheme has leoeiitly been introtliiced iii Canada in 
P.mO and the jural pi a'ditiouers then* an* called oommunity doctois These men are 
hauiUome.l y paid about U-,. 4,;)00 per annum as subsidy. 1 quote below' the lelevant 
portioii of that s'dieme . — ‘d)f the 80GJCX) people who live ri Saskatchewan, Canada, 
ovei three quartcis lesido m lural di>tru;ls. Many of these are separately, settled 
and in theso thinly populated ansis, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
n condition, the provincial legislature during tho session of 

passt*(l two ineasuies w’hieli (soustitute something new' in Government admi- 
instration The fust imsisuie provides that tho Coniuul of every Munieij'ahty shall 
1)0 erapow’ered to make a grant to a medical jiractitioner to indiu'e him to leside and 
practice his profession in that Municijialitv and in consideration of such residence 
and practice a grant of mon<*y upto dollars (C3(X>) shall^ie paid to him.” I 

w’ish tills srdieme is extended to other paits of India and modihed according to 
provincial needs. 

Thoie IS no country in tlie w’orld wliero modical relief m so ]>ooi as -in India. It 
IS a well-know 11 fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exliibited tlieir skill and 
genius in all the de])artinents of medicine and althougli tho vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a niiniher of other factors, coupled w’ltli the w'lthdrawud of Stato-aid, 
interferod to break the continuity and turn tho scale of pi ogress back, records still 
exist 111 })lerity to demonstrate that tho Hindus of old possessed a good know'ledgo of 
the human fiame, of the ills that tho tlesli is hoir to and tho methods to bo adopted 
to remove them. Tho Aryan system of medicine is know’n as the Ayurvedic,. After 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish in this country 
and had tho supjiqrt of the State. There is also another system named the Siddlia 
which IS the Tamil system and wdiieh is laigely in vogue m South India. These 
niroo systems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still liave largo public support, 
ihey carter to the needs of nine-tenths of the population of this country. It w'as 
thought highly desirable in tho interest of the people that these systems should bo 
placed on scientific basis The Madras Legislative Council began to* put pressure on 
the Oovermnent. A Committee w’a.s appointed of xvhicli I was a member, to investi- 
gato ^d submit a report As a result, the Government Indian Medical School was 
established in Madras in 1025 with a big hospital attached to it. bimilar agitation 
was also set up in other parts of India. I understand tw'o Ayurvedic Colleges and an 
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Unani College have also been established in Northern India. The Indian Medical 
School in Madras is being well-conducted and instruction is impai’ted in all the three 
systems, Ayurvedic, Siddha and Unani. _ * j -lu 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found with- 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies. Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, exchidi^ 
chemicals and narcotics, incj-eased from 7'1 lakhs in 1909 to 202.12 lakhs in 1929, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance in favour of iraporbng 
countries at the cud of 1929 was 161 6 lakhs On the basis of the average struck mit 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put down at 20o 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Ks. 2 crores annually in the drug trade. The Oov- 
erument of India ought to have* long ago established Chemical Laboratories m im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tmctuies and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of Shite passed a resolution in the following terins 
“This C'ouncil recommends to the (lovernor-Geiieral-in-Council to urge all Piovmciai 
Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the ludiscrirainato ase 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standaidization of the preparation and for 
the sale of s >ch drugs'’. " . . , -u 

To give cfFec.t to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt.-(’ol Chopra an Chairman. Hut the terms of reference piecluded the Committee 
fiom dealing with the economic as^iect of the question. The masterly report of Col. 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
State by another resolution. The Government of India liave now come forward with 
their proposal to establish a Bio-Obemical Laboiatory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratoiy in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the puiity of drugs and no time should ho lost to set them up. 

There is again another * economic aspect ^ which the Government have failed to con- 
sider. That is tlie dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies, which have spelt 
economic ruin on oui land and have caused mdescribable harm to the poofue The 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to bo imjioited which does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to pre.scribo patent medicines, wliose formula has not been disclosed. A 
great deal of piopaganda is necessary to impioss on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmajis village 
Industries Improvement Association might prohUbly include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people fiom using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly half a crore of rupees annually from our laud. 

Even in the matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil The medical stores are military stores ; they ^t the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge ^ per cent extra 
as (lepaitmental charges but when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
(jipalities, a further levy of 20 por cent is made. Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its* original cost is raised by 40 jior cent 1 raised this question 
in the Council of bfate in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor. Though 

the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 

system still continues. , , . , . j ii. i.- 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the time 

has now arrived for taking up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given in the British. U. S. A. and other Parmaoopoeias, may, after sufficient labora- 
tory test and trial m our own country, be adopted with advantage and iaoluded m 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized and such of the therai>eutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 
in its fold. . . ... 

AVe, medical men, have got to shoulder greater responsibility m promoting public 
health and social well-being than we have hitherto done. In private practice, we mu'^t 
not fail to impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, ^ure water, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent them from conlTaoung 
frosh ailments. That way lies our success in our profession. We must undertake 
health propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very great opportunity for social uplift. IJie Rural Medical Prac- 
titioner, if he is so minded, can Keep the few villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary condition. ^ 

The next thing that we would like to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera- 
tion between the medical practitioner and the State. Medical men should enlarge^ the 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid conditions and 
the remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine 

A free and effective moans of preventive medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 
persons, the friendly societies, the raedicjal profession, and the Government, especiallv 
designed for “insurance against loss of health, and the prevention and cure of sick 
ness ’. In England it is controlled by medical and lay co-operation. 16,000 doctors 
(very nearly 70 per cent) of the medical practitioners in England and Wales have 
agreed to accept their right, under the Act to give preventive and curative advice 
and treatment to sixteen million insured people. The doctor is paid for each noison 
on his panel, whether ho becomes a patient or not ; tlie patient lias a freo choice 
of his doctor, and may come at the very beginning of liis sickness undeterred bv anv 
question of tee. The doctor’s duty is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
the resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some complaint in such a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult population of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done 
The Association has got though shoit, yet a creditable record behind it The obiect 
of the Association are (1) to secure the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain tlie honour, digmty and interests of the medical nro 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The firstTf 
these objects is being fulfil od by the pubhcatioii of the monthly journal called “The 
Journal of the Indian Modical^ Association” and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of snentific topics m ann^^^^ confeiences such as this. The second obiect 
has been amply fulfilled by the noble and strenuous part the Association idaZf « 
the battle with the British Medical Council and the ultimate establishment of tim 
Indian Medical Couacil. It the Indian Medical Council is Z to ow & u ^ 
the fault of tho Association “Even a worn can turn" is no idle say^ and the 

Indian Modioa Association has sufficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Council. This is no mean achievement. But the fight is not yet over Thorn 
are many more things to bo done before wo can maintain our honour and diCtv 
and safeguard our mtorests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Everv membo? of 
the radical profession in India .should boa member of tlio Indian Medical Associa^ 
tion. Tho Association has thrown open its doors even to Licentiates Tt 
Bme therefore, for Medical Licentiates’ Association to be incorpomted 

witli the Indian Medical Association. A beginnimr mav be hv 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at^ the fame time and at the saL place 
and having a common meeting for Scientific discussions. \ ^ 
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10th- Session — Trivandrum — 28th. Dec- 1935 to 2nd. Jan. 1936 

Surveying the progress acliioved bv women in various direetions towards tho re- 
moval of their disabilities at tlio teiitli session of the All-India Women’s Coiifereiiee 
lield at Tnvandium on the 28th. December 1935, lliir Highness Maharant Sftku 
Parhathi Bai of Travaneore stiessed that the fuiidamontal prolilem of women was not 
political nor even sccial but economic T!ie solution of their jnoblems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for tliem in -marriage and out of it economic independence. 
To achieve this end was the work before the Confeience, 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Knnjan Chairwoman of tho Keception Committee, in the 

course of her address said : 

iJuimg rho nine years of its nrogres-^ive existence tlie Ali-India Women’s C<>n- 
toreuce held ail its sessions in i>ritisli India only. Wt‘ in Tiavancore feel giatihed 
that^it has been oui privilege to invite the Conference to moot for the hist time in 
an Indian 8tate, and we hope that the holding of tlie Confeicn(‘e in Trav'aiieoio will 
dispel the imaginary harriers which superficial oliseiveis conjuie up in the path ol 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity 

Trivandrum excels most of tho othci cities in its natural beauty of Ihll and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a coiitinaous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which ^^()men have alwuvs been regaided with rosjiect The lesoliitiuns passed 
at the All-India Women's Conference in piovious yeais emphasise tlie necessity of 
eirectiiig such changes in the laws of inheritance aild succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in otiiors ])arts of India endurable Hut here in Malabai the woman has 
from time immemorial been invented with mdepeudent lights of pro[)erty and a 
well-reeognisod social status. She forms the stock of* descent in Matriarchal faniihos, 
her children and the childien of hei daughlcis succeeding to tlie ancestial estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women j»oets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numliers of them playing a prominent pait in the various departments 
of public usefulness. 

Travaneore and Cochin aie the best educated areas in the uholo of India In Travan- 
core the foundations of modern educution ^\e^e laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Ilighness Rani Gouri ParbaU Bai^ who so eaily as in 1H17 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might be no luke-warm- 
ness in tlie spread of enlightenment. By the dilTusiou of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become bettor subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Oov- 
ernment and various piivate agencies. Huring the last ten years there lias been an 
average annual ; increase of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of ovc^ Gd 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of litoracy 
among women in Travaneore is 16 8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child mariiage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between tho ago of five and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to liave child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subject. 

The women’s cause is making rapid strides in jTravancoro. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and loading in 
Travaneore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women’s cause is men's and that they rise or fall together The 

women of Travaneore have made progress in several directions and yet 
here also wo are face to face with many problems which are more or less common 
to the whole of India. Our system of education is materialistic in its fondency and 
has no tinge of any religious instruction which is essential for the training of useful 
citizens. Sor does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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our girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: Tlie kind of educatiou 
they now recoivo throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment. The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economic condition of tlio people and their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, the 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell thorn. These aie some of the problems staring us m the face hoie in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation. But there must be 
a fedeiation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

Tliis conforenoe envisages a groat^ future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions aie well represented in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
and near have come here iii largo numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is soon among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in tins mission of s'‘lf-im|)ioveinent It is our good fortune that Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness’ extensive tiavels in India and in Europe have enriched Tiavancore and 
cr(*ated m us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life We are deeply giate- 
ful to Your Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her IIighnoHS Maharani Sethu Parvaihi Bai then delivered her presidential 
addiess. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conforonco is to create a wider scope for the powers 
ar.l rc&ponsihihties of Indian women and to emphasise the value of women's work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference he in persuading and 
justifying , the goal of the (''onferenee must be to cieate absolute equality of oppoi- 
tunities and position as between the two sexes in all branches of activity. With 
this feeling, and convinced as lam of the importance of this gatheiing, I approacli 
my task as I’rehident of this year’s session of the All-ludia Women’s Loiifereiice with 
mixed feelings Tlio fiist, in wliich I am suio you 'v\ill all share, is icgret for the 
unavoidable absence of the original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvaraui 
of Mvsoie, whose absence wo all feel very keenly, and not the loss becaiiss she 
lepresents a State and a Ivoyal House, which have 'been amongst the pioneers of 
w'omon’s education and uplift in our country. 1 am also aoiitoly conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the satie time, I am very 
thankful to tbo.se who have, by inviting mo to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in mo— a confidence w'hich I am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women iu this land. This is the first Conferouco held in an Indian State and it 
cannot bo desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across the ghauts the name of “Penmalayalam” or “Women’s Malayalam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our laws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia have given to women a cons- 
picuous place in our polity. The woman is here recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced tli rough her. No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth liava 
hampered our sox. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of thoir country, but iu the fine arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Co- 
education in primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of the educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inte;*- 
45 
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fering with the number of admissions, to levr full rates of fees from girl students in 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment. They are also mive to their wider civic 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deva- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdali, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to the traffic in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Travan- 
core. 

With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent tiait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the matertal 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall bo equal to our reputation and tliat you 
wulJ retain uioasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

it IS a matter of profound gratification that the history of women’s movement in 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which wore the precursors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint rarliaraentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of intei fering \yith 
avhat was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
menl of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro- 
vince to be settled by their own lesolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the mnato chivalry of 
our countrymen, which we must ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province 
removed all political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising tho sexes in politics and in various profes- 
sions, the battle had been won m India. Further, tho admission of vromen into the 
legal and other [irofossious was never attended with any diffioultv hero. To say this 
is, however, not to underestimate tho magnitude and complexity o^ the work ahead of 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even though some of tho old law-givers were faiily liberal as to tho position of 
Hindu women and m Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities and tho growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated m unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
peisisted to tho detriment of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
in her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal ano- 
malies have found a place m the dust-heap of ideas. In India tlie right to inherit 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natural relationship and the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation of property have still to be recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn children 
must become obsolete Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lately resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was to be a 
mother. With regard to marriage amongst most of the communities in this part of 
India, equa lly, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken for granted, 
although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedic times, marriage was taken to be 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnasankara or 
the confusion of races, a fear which even now has re-asserted itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa and the United States was res- 
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Closelv conneoted with the topic of marriage is that of child widowhood. It must 
be admitted that, quite irespective of tlie fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a svstem which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every lO,(XX) between the ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of things and ono of the welcome sigps of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly m favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows. 

It IS observble that though under the Mahomedan law the proprietary and marital 
relations of w'omen are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to serious difficulties, wdiich have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many remons, the strictness of purdah is regarded as pioportionate to the status of 
the lamily, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference wliich staited nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contiibuted in no small measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advanco- 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental m starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for homo science, the training of teachers and 
jisychological research. The Conference played an important part iii the establishment 
01 the claim of women to the franchise m British India. It has worked for tho ade- 

? |uate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factoiies and 
or tho removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of tho 
important lesolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-considered 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Oonfereuco has set before itself the important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to bcniome wives and motheis. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new 
thought and a new life and the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically all the women’s or- 
ganisations in tho country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and jiro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
boon done at a time when such divergences are tending to bo accentuated amongst 
men. In truth, it may be asserted that ono of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and we can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against tho communal provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India, ^he attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen tho 
hands of those who socks to attain a complete understanding and the co-oporation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

Tho great upheaval uroduced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
Work had to be done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay foi 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause. Air. Asguith. speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1915, “There are thousands of such women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it.” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, thefr rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican chnroh would be strengthened by making freer use of the spWtnal 
gifts of women. It took 70 years of. ceaseless propaganda for i'.n 

constitution by providing that the rights of the citizens of the United States shall 
not bo denied or abridged on account of sox. It would, however, bo correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worKCd m many coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which tlio^ fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were jubtilied. omen very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. Tlie Presidentship of the T^tamoal 
section of the Biitish Association was awaided to a woman m iJlo, In iJJO, the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society was bestowed n))on a woman The 
Parliamentary woik of woman has been lecognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and theieafter held responsible posts m the civil service (n 
various countiies. In the United States, there are C.OOO women phy.sicians and 1,000 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attoiiioys-genoral, provincial 
central. 300 American cities employ Police women in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation woik and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of eiitertainmont and woik in connection with tlio juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they havo played an impoitant part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of 'I ceiooi ,ted mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the ca[)acitics of women m the 
domain of recondite science. -n- i. n 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains ^ true tliat even in tlio ^ cst there 
arc many diicctions in which women’s progress is still limited Fundamentally, the 
problem IS not political or even social — it is economic. In the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women’s problems depends on securing for thorn, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Fieedom to woik outside the liome is one of the ideals 
wh'ch cannot bo kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well a.s the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership in the homo. 

I’hus, although the legal emancipation of women may liavo taken i>lace m many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the iiidividiial position of women 
in domestic relationship are vet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage. It is a oommonjilace that woman’s cause is man s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us that self-Jiclp and organisation are 
tho only methods to secure success as distinguished fiom meie Kdiaiice on generositv or 
iiatronago ; and this Conference exists foi implementing such rnotliods Tins is its 
Jegitimato function and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it be given to us to see the sunrise ! 

Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of the Conferenen was then road by Mrs. S. C. l^uJcherji^ ITonorary 
Organising Societary, who pointed out that this was the first session hold in an 

Indian State. , x • -.l t v mi 

“Our Conference”, she said, “lias boon given an opportunity to visit Indian States 

which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, the inmost shrines tiiat guard and keep unsullied the spiiit of loal India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway wdioso delegates these many years have added to jiractical 
and intellectual advancement of tho Conference. AVe are profoundly awaie of the 

honour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 

the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for her gracious sympathy and interest in our cause our sincorost tribute of thanks. 

Mrs. Miikherji " said that the activities of the Conference now extended from 
Abbotabad to Assam on tho one hand and fium Kashmir to Cape Comorin on tho 
other. It was striking to note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of lesponsibihties in the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sign that it would not be long before some of their 
efforts were crowned with success. The repiesoiitativo nature of the Conference made 
it one of great stiengtb. As such, it had great iiotentialitios. She added : There 
can bo no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it is only by a widen- 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of civic activities that women are able to fium 
their obligations towards their home and bo worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
sons and daughters. In so doing, let us not, however, deny the heritage of our past 
but let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater aud happpier future, 
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Mrs. Miikherji added that the Conference was not a feminist institution, a^f^essively 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. Miiklierjj then referred to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They wore glad to note tliat permission had been given to Mr. B Das to in- 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travancore aurbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills introduced in provincial and central legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been projiared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Sub-Committce to initiate rural reconstruction work and it liad been circulated to all 
constituencies. 

Mrs Mukhorji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
restraint Act, (5) legal disabiirtios of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (8) 
Hanjari woik, (9) indigenous industries, flO) temperance, (11) traffic in women and 
children, {12i child welfare and other woiks done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual repoit said : “The ("onferencc in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant moitulity will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the countrv That ovpl.iins our interest in the pro- 
hleiii of hirtli-control in India Mrs Ilowe-Martyn’s piesonce in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientiUo outlook on the subject. (Iroiip and public 
meotiugs were hold in various coustituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can bo changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific public 
health policy.” 

Relating to francliise, the report said : “Our rotieated demands, rfqiresontations 
and statomonts met witli but little success. We are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication IS recognised and that women aio allotted seats in the federal legislatures ” 

The report referred to tlie protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added ; “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard tlie interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour.” 

Det^uls op Prceedinos 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponnarama. Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair, Mrs. 
Rustomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it Jij^ky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Setu Parvathi Bai’s culture, mil'ightcnment and 
intelloct to preside over the session. Her Highness was known througliout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Tiavancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

(.’ontinuing, she said tliat women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed thoir rights for centuries together. She then lequested Her Highness to take 
ihe chair. 

Sri Ammu Swaminathain^ seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala had lield women in such 
honour. Travancore was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader. 
The Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they wore sure that the Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took the chair. 

Mrs. Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to tlie Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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from the United States and said that they were world famous personalities. The pre- 
sence of such splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira- 
tion to their own, who had all each in her own way contributed to the suooess of the 
Conference. 

Dealing with the question of affiliation to the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ah attended the Conference. 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at Istambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international co-oporation and friendship as an indispensable faofor in the ultimate unity 
of women in the service of humanity. 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women’s organisations were read by the 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India 
Women’s Conference and British Women’s Association, conveyed the greetings of tlie 
British Commonwealth League and South African Loaguo, women' voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
oritenng on a now oiu. The India Bill had been passed. Altliough tlie new constitu- 
tion had caused a keen disappointment, she felt confident that they would make the 
be.st use of the powcis gi anted to them, thus contributing thoir best to humanity.” 

ilfi.s-x Mnrvd Lestvr^ who was loudly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the "people 
of Efisi London wheio slie had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. She said 
she in .fapan and Cliina for seventeen months and that women there had become 
.eaders of then country. She conveyed the greetings of women of those countries to 
the ('onfercnce. 

^ Mrs. Margaret Sanger, who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn* from Indian loaders 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she might undo the mischief created by 
misleading and false impressions wiittcn about India by an American woman. She 
felt tJiat this was the first step in undoing the spiritual" wrong. As the representative 
of hiith-contiol movement, started 21 yeais ago, slie would .say that after this long 
time, they had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligence The movement Moiked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of life As the Piesident of the inter- 
national Birth-Contiol Association and on behalf of 26 international group.s, she con- 
veyed greeting.s to the Conferonoo of Indian women and wished Kucces.s m their efforts 
for securing .social, political, economic and biological emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sm C. P. Ram4Swa.mi Iyer’s Address 

In accordance with the convention of conference of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir C. P. Ramaswann Aiyar addressed the gathering. Ho said that 
the superiority of one sex: and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present lie {lointed out that the mam task before tlicm in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited thiough petrified custom of centuries. The ‘Mitak- 
shara came in the wake of tlie reform of riglits of women 1,700 or 1,800 years ago, 
but there was a twist m the interpretation of women’s rights and the Davaohaga 
school was an indigenous attempt in securing legal lights for women. But the leform 
of Hindu law came to a stop 150 years ago as English judges were afiaid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had all along the sujiport of Pnvy Council. Thus 
the spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and though Hindu women had 
rights, fetters were put on them in variou.s ways and rights of inheritance, disposition 
and alienation were denied except m some paits of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of children and economic status, the position of Hindu 
women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days ot recorded history 
Under Mahomedan law women had adequate rights from the Prophet but the purdA 
system had nullified the rights of women These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators. He 
then referred to the gradual recognition ot women’s rights in England and opined that 
nowhere in the world women’s legal rights were complete. For instance, the right of 
determining the .spiritual education of the child was still undecided. Equalisation of 
womens rights was difficult and had taken geneiations of endeavour and resulted even 
in physical conflict. Fortunately, these preliminaries were unnecessary in India and 
wen Old not need such rude reminders as wen elsewhere. They had co-operated with 
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women in winning their rights and he hoped that this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving. 

Mi*s. Hansa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum — 30th. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bat of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Mukherji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to ^attend the Couference, received from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Rajkuraari Amnt Kaur, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Cegnm 
Hamid All. the Rani of Mandi, Maude Royden, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National ('ouncil of Women, National 
Y. W. C. A., Women’s International Leagues and Oxford Group 

Mrs. Fari'ioonp paid a tribute to the work of Mis Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to populaiise the work of tho Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations tliere. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees wore read and adopted. The Social 
Section repoit mentioned the establishment of biith control clinics in Borabav. A 
delegate questioned the existence of such clinic It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mis. llansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquiie into tho feasibility of establishing 
clinics. 

Mrs. Cousins then presented tho financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on tho influence of contact w’lth the outside W'orld. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehia, in her report on indigenous industiies, suggested the classi- 
ricatiou of industries and also ei'onomic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section lopoit by Chattel ^ee w’as icad, Bombay delegates 

opined that too much space w’os occupied by \vork in mining aieas It was explained 
that tho convener had not rocieved a replv to the queries and that important work 
cairied out in mining areas had to bo mentioned. 

Reports of works of the various constituencies were then read There were loud 
choois w'hen tlio repoits relating to Orissa and Tiavancoro wore road. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again m the afternoon. 

Afternoon Sestion 

Common’ Laxouaoe for Lvdu 

Miss Justin (Delhi) moved the first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committeo to repoit on tlio means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of w’oids commonly used in India in tho ord^r of frequency of 
use aud to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar woik. 

Miss Justin^ m commending the lesolution, observed that a common language was 
essential and every step of advancemoiit w'as hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true. She suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 1(X) w ords of common uso 
in unucipal languages could bo picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
unaerstand. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they were isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling the cultural heiitage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language and she suggested the utilisation of radio and 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simple Hindi and she oidned that it wmis not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a common -language. 

Mrs. Kuiten Hair (Cooliin), supporting tho resolution, observed that English could 
not be the language of the masses. After the Section Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Rbsiovax of Iluteracv 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the appalling illiteracy in the land and believing that unless a concerted and in* 
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tensWe camiialfin was organised, moral and material progress of the land was bound to 
be haraporeu and appointing a sub-commitleo to study the question in all its bearings, 
to keel) in touch aud co-operate with all ^^orks in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
Conteronco. 

Miss Lazarus deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travancore and Cochin on their high peiceutagc She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon lierself the task of making one individual at least 
literate. Kegardmg compulsion introduced m Madras for Mussalmans. she exhorted tlie 
membeis to see tliat the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scliomc, she would suggest, w.as an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni- 
versity education aud for jirimary education to urge for tlic reduction of expendi- 
ture on University education and for diveision of funds to primary education. She 
described the vaiious efforts made iii Mysore. 

Snmaiht Anandavallinvuna and Airs. P. Thanupillai^ supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ah Akiar^ quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines ai i said that charts were prepaicd for Hindi and Tamil and that tliat method 
was successfuly tried in the Ceiitial IVovinces. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) narrated the ex|)crienoe of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Hs. 32 l.akhs, the results were not piomising. She 
suggested a simiilitied cuinculum and part-time work on the pai’t of primary school 
teachers for adult education. 

Srimalhi Rukminiavima ^Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Rmji suggostod newspapers being utilised for adult education. 

The resolution was fuithor suppored by Mis. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Malthe 
(Oudh). 

Health of School Children 

The last resolution omphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the countiy and theiefore considering it essential that matters corinectod wuth 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics ami 
care committees, he.alth education in .schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and child hygicuo and dietetics with special rofercnce to cliiklron's food 
should leceive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moyed by Miss Cocks, 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoon)i lead a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference. 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. O. K. Deva^ 
dhar^ all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum — 31st. December 1935 

Demand for Hostels for Girls 

At the third day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the introdution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs Rustomji Fandoonji presided. 

Mrs, Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to take steps for the establishment of nroperly supervised hostels for women students. 

Speaking of conditions in Calcutta sne said that out of 30 hostels, only five wore 
worth the name. Girl students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
were without parental or tutorial guidance. A Iiigh standard of character was essen- 
tial without which there would be a serious set-back to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. She appealed to Universities and colleges to exercise due control and establish 
suitable hostels. 

Miss Watts (Travancore), seconding, spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
of the Women’s College and observed that the new freedom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Though women in Travancore had no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social Jifo and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 

g ublio life without tlio gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
) have a Itno vledgo of social conventions which could only bo had through hostel 
life. Thus nostel life must bo expanded and broiiglit into lino with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried mianiraously. 

Mrs. ffansa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united offoi’ts of loading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in tliis couritiy 
and urging that in the ultimate omergenco of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress bo laid on the need for vocational institutions. 

Slie said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Students not fit for University education flocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. K. Sharadamma (Travancoro), seconding the resolution, said that fundaniGu- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must bo planned for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Qokhalc tSangli), Miss Eswariamma 
(Travancore), Dr. Miss Mtstry (Bombay), Mrs. Dondekar ana Mrs. Roy 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tiiod in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 
in support of the resolution which was cariiod. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should bo included in all schemes of 
compulsory jiriraary education and particularly supporting the r(‘solution of the 
Madras constituency that in the teims of reference to the Committee to be formed 
by the Madras (lovornmont to consider schemes of compulsoiy jirimury education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys us provided at present but also for girls should 
bo included, was moved from the chair and carried. 

Bmiii Control Clinics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make snecial effort to induce .municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to oiien centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of it. 

The press was rei][uostcd to leave the hall. AVhen delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution w^as moved by Mrs. Anna Chandy (Travancore). a She said that the 
Travancore constituency had passed a resolution that the clinics were undcsiiablo as 
very little was known about clinics. AH w^oro agreed as to the necessity for control of 
births and there was difference of opinion regarding the means. Mr Uandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt tliat this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics could 
refuse information to unmarried women it it was thought that it would spicad immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Travancoreans had more confidence in the moiality 
of their unmarried women and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must be availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. S. N. Ray fBengal), seconding tho resolution, strressod the fact that the 
question was not whetlior to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapeis and advertisements, but it was to decide wdicthor scientific 
knowledge was to be imparted or to allow liarmful results on account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. 

Miss D. H. Watts (Travancore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would be harmful to the countiy and the State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existence of the Conference should not bo risked by extreme ships. None w’as 
against the word “birth control.” But they were opposed to the word as it was 
used at present. Brahmins of ancient India had small families, but they did not 
use artificial means. If the system was good, why was there so much propaganda V 
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Spiritual strength was acquired by self-control and not Indulgence. National dlsolpline 
was impossible with self-indulgence. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) answered tlio objections raised by Miss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people if the popu- 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its children. 

Miss. Rosemeyer (Tiavancore), oj)posing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) said that the io.solution was innocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who n(‘odod it. The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resolution for the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of tlio matter. 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted those metliods, they were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god’s gifts and how could they be properly received if they were 
born every year V 

Mrs Kutten Nair (Cochin), supporting the motion, emphasised that birth control 
was next to self-control. A\^as it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious leaders 
must have courage to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a motliod of saving mothers. 

Miss Mistri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving adviso to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Otverkirk^ opposing, quoted statistics to show that tho rato of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while tho rato of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. Tho danger was suicide of tho race and 
birth control was not accepted by tho whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Ptllai (Travanoore) opined that it would lead to immorality, 

Mrs. Kale (Nagpui) quoting Bii M. Viswosvarayya ])Ieadod for birth-contiol. 

Dr. Ratnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came Into maternity wards. 

Miss Oomez (Travancoro) disapproved of birth-control. 

Mrs. Cheriyan (Travanoore) wanted that the standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated tho conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask Iiow many children the opposers had. Most of tliem had none. She 
was tho mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 years for 
birtli control. Mrs. Sanger observed that those who opposed the resolution mostly 
represented the Christian leligion and brought forwaid tho argument of immorality. 
Christianity had been in existence for over two tliousand years and had almost 
complete power in the woild. If, after all tliat, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed. In one clinic with over 50,000 attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to cueck those who 
came to clinics. 

Continuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than in 
any other country. Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant moitality, thiee factors had to bo considered, 
namely, father’s wages, spacing of family and tho place of tho child *in the family. 
In India out of first-born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of the seventh-born 33 per cent, the tenth 41.3 per cent, of the eleventh 51.4 per 
cent, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. Tho birth and death rates wore highest in 
India. While the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing in India. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that birth-control had reduced infant and 
maternal moriality and that contmonco could not bo impost on those who were not 
ready for it. She read the following quotation from a book published with the appro* 
val of tho Roman Catholic Church. “First of vail, wo have the right to expoot that 
married lives of many couples will be vastly enriched with values, physical, psychic, 
and moral, of married life as it was intended by the Creator. Burdens tW test 
human endurance to the utmost limit and to which all too many succumb will be 
lightened. I speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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makes it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, olotliin^ 
housing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdons of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that thi eaten the life of the 
mother in caso of prognancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and Ilis Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure.” The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Lee J Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adiournod. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 1st. January 1936 

Violation of Sarda Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of the Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by supporting Jhlls in 
IjOgislatures for amending the Sarda Act, k o., Mr. Jh Das’s Bill befoio the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancoie A.ssembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harhilas Sarda had laid tliem under a deo/» debt 
of gratitude but the Act contaiuod some defects which nullified the effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and ajipealed to the 
Indian States to enact similar measui-es. 

Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) sujiported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Act. 

Miss Laxarus (Mysore) explained the situation in Mysore and said that w’tmien 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Council, it had been thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year they would bo able to have the law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved the addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to iiitroduco similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted, 

Mrs. Narayamamma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Monon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chandu (Sind) supported the resolution which ivas cariied. 

Other Resolutions 

The Conference also jmssod resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr. Desai’s Adoption Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation jieiialising the practice of polygamy. 

The Conference recommended to the Special Committee^ to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supxiortod by Mrs. Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Karaalamma (Andhra), Mrs Thanu Pillai (Tra- 
vancoi^, Mrs. E. V. Mathews (Travancoie), Mrs. EaniaAani (Malabar), and Mis. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstructiou in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of the country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving the groat problem of unemployment. 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Conference urges women in 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in tiio country as far as possible.” 
Begum Rahimatennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan and Mrs. Ilansa 
Menta spoke on tho rosolution. 

FUANCmSB FOR WoMEN 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sukthankar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the Government of India Act, 1935 
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“Tlio Conference reiterates its disapproval of the followinp franchise qualifications 
for women i)r()vided under the (lovernment of India Act and lU’gos their modification 
in accordance with its previous memorandum, at an early date. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications , 

(b) Application condition.” 

The mover ])ointod out that women had not taken sufiioiont interest in the matter. 
She strongly objected to tiio wifehood qualilication. Women’s right to vote in their 
own riglit bad to bo recognised and they should not vote as tlie wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from tins jx^sition was by voting us hteiate votois. 

She t'xplaiiied the apjdicatiori condition, wliieh iiisisteil on women ajiplying for 
I'cgistration as voteis with the necessary eeititicate. This meant tliat the name of tlie 
\()toi would not apnear in tho electoial lists automatically hut women had to apply 
for it. She observea that the idea behind this was that woman’s place was in the home. 
She lamented the great apathy of women towards tho question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion. 

Mrs, 6’. C Mukherji^ seconding tlio resolution, observed tliat it W’as against the 
self-respect of w’omon to vote merely as wives. Tho resolution was cairied. 

Demand for Direct Election 

Mrs. Asaf Ali moved the second resolution, w’hich ran : 

‘•111 1 'loriiing once again its sense of disappoiutraent at tho electoral proposals, 
this CorifcKnn'O continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
sc]);ir.ite electorates for w^omen and non-iesorvation of seats on a communal basis. ^ 

“It fuither notes with legnet the discrimination made b(*tween ditloieiit jiroviuccs 
as ji'gards the literacy qualification, e. g., Bengal, N. W. F. P. and Oiissa.” 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained tliat now^ tho election to Iho 
Legislative Assembly was diiect but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. There xvas direct election by men to the Council 
of State, but not by w'omcn. 

She observed that communal electorates w’crc provided foi men, wliich was deplor- 
able. Communal electoiates had created havoc among men, and wlicii this ciept in 
among w^omen, theii united stand would disappear. She load a long statement issued 
by tho AVomon’s Indian Association on the matter. 

Tho now constitution had to ho w'oikod. howovei unsatisfactory it might boj and 
tlieieforo they liad a great dual of work to ao She narrated her jicrsciial expeiienco 
at the last elections and obsoivod tliat the ignorance of women about francliise was 
ajijialling. She pleaded for odiicating W'omcu in regard to tlic light to voto. 

Miss Bosf (Bengal), seconding the lesohition, condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. The resolution w^as earned. 

AVomen and Till? Reformed Constitution 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved tho following resolution : “While we aro convinced 
tliat the new jiow^ers given to w'omon by the Ciovernmunt of India Act aro not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all w'omen to tako tho fullest advantage of sucli powers as 
they have obtained,.’ 

Mrs. Cousins^ seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right has reachud its climax. She pleaded that mon and women should 
bo treated alike. 

Undor the new Constitution 55 w’omon must bo in the Councils all over India. Tho 
different iiohtical parties would no doubt bo working, hut they had to work for tliem- 
selves in the matter of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. She suggested methods of w^ork in tlio matter. 

She said that tho constitution oncouragod terrible commuualism. She lamented that 
slio could voto only for a European and not for hor Indian sister or brother. This 
they might bo ablo to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. Sanuei: Thanked 

Mrs. S. N. Boy proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 
w^ork ill tho cause of emancipation of women. Mrs. Boy said that Mrs. Sanger’s 
presence at the Conference was a great inspiration to the members. 

Mrs. Sanger said that she deeply appreciated tho welcome and the tribute paid to 
her and was glad that tho Conference had oudofbed the principles of birth-control, 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day’s Proceedings — ^Trivandum— 2nd> January 1936 

Child Ladoue in Shops 

Tho final session of the Conference was hold this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr. Kora, attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work : — 

'‘This Conforonco whole-heartedly supports Mr. Bakhale’s Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to proliibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
uigcs that all-India lo^islatiou on similar lines limiting the hours of woik and fixing 
the minimum ago of cliildren in non-industrial uudei takings bo introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, whore boys were employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa (Madras), seconding the resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and tlio life of boys working in hoodi factories. Boys under 12 wore employ- 
ed in those factories under unhealthy conditions and boys wore veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported tlie resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Presidtmi then announced the results of the election : Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mis Amrau Swaminatlian, llonorary Organising Secretary, Mrs. G. J. 
Bahaduiji, Treasurer (uncontested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(iincoiitostod), Mrs. Doctor (Bomuav) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontosted). The following woio elected A^'ice-Piesidents for 1930 Rani Lakshmibai 
Bajawade, Mis. llaiisa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit K.aur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. K. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing the Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharani made the follow- 
ing speech : — 

“wo have now come to the end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
maujfosted itself. As in the past coiiforencos, so in this, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by moans of roorgaisod education, pliysical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
liJimpor the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to the methods of reconstruction 
we liave made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may bo actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
wdth questions of wider import like the position of woman in the w'orld of labour 
and finally wo have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and the west and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have ailsen on very fow topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which ai’O 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not \^aken our cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. Wo have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the new constitution and while we have 
roitorated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have affirmed our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 
our heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 
also in many social gatherings and I trust our guests have seen something 
of the country of which wo are very proud and found that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not bo regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India V It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of glvo and take, without which 
the success of this gathering would have been impossible. 

“Mrs. Mukherjee has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this Con- 
ference. She came here in advance and much spado work had fallen to her. To the 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of tho Reception Committee and Miss Watts and their col- 
Joa/^nes, whoso untiring exertions aro woll-lrnown, to Mrs. Farldoonji whoso service 
and guidance have boon of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, our debt and personal thankfulness must be acknowledged with gratitude’.’ 

AVith a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukhorii, the greetings conveyed by tho 
Japanese delegate and tho felicitous replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Uindikoper, tho tenth session of tho Conference came to a close. 


Simla Women’s Conference 

The annual autumn meeting of tho Simla constituency of tho All-India Women’s 
Conference was lield on tho 21tt. September 1935 at the Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nawax presided. There was a good gathering of over 500 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from tho city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Oandhi also attonoed the conference 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

liajkumart Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nauaz. who tlien delivered her address. She rejoiced at tho progress made by the 
All-India AVomon’s Conference during the ton years of its existence, and porlians 
much more was to bo accomplished. She laid special stress on tho unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and their children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would he tho salvation of India. She gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Geneva and told the audience of tho 
wonderful work tho women all over the European world and America were doing. 
The Begum Salioba emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love. 

Tho conference passed a number of important resolutions. The resolution moved 
from the chair stated ; “This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to tho Bill for tho Suppression of Immoral Traflic in Women ana Children now 
before tho Punjab Legislature^ and was unanimously adopted. 

Tho conference expressed its profound disapproval of tho methods of enfranchi- 
sement election ana representation relating to women in the now constitution as 
being against what tho organized women of India have stood for from tho very 
beginning. The conference also requested the British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of v/omon by making provision in the Instrument of Instructions that 
are to be framed for tho Governor-General and Governors, that women should be 
given chances of association in tho administration of every province as well as tho 
CJontral Government, especially in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. 
Provision should also be made for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this resolution to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. 

The conference expressed its approval of tho principles underlying tho following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly: (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: tho Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s 

right to Property ; (3) the Bill to make provision for the application of tlie Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4) the Bill to amend tho 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The conference resolved to appeal to tho public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by tho Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure bettor physic, perfect health and beauty of the coming genera- 
tion the conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures on 
food values whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. 

Finally the conference called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal and house-hold use. It made 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because the greater the sale of khadi, tho greater 
the economic help rendered to the poor villagers. 



The Madras Women’s Conference 

‘‘The highest benediction I can give you at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and tlie half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Saronni Naidu^ opening the tenth session of the 'Madras constituency of the 
All-India Women’s Oonierenco hold at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on the 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a largo gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E, Cousins piesided over the session. 

After prayer by Srimati G. Visalakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar^ 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to aU the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Muthtdakshmi Reddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had boon in their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a source of groat pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mi‘S. Sarojlni, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” She 
requested Mrs. Sarojini to declare the Conference open. 

Mrs. Naidxj’s opening Speech 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu^ in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their Inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a concession In favour of her own sex in consenting to 
address them on the occasion ; for she had made it a rule before coming to Mauras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they wore not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look It ; and it was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech— she was sure they would not 
like that to happen then— (voices : no, no)— and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meeting. That, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole- 
some training for one whose Ill-luck it was to spoak in season ana out of season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part In the function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could f^o her sisters there 
whose request to her to spoak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found It possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-in-law city. (Laughter.) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception In Madras 
and among tho women of Madras. Its cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt liere 
and sacrinces In tho cause were made hero. She was happy that they were having 
for their President on tho occasion Mrs. Cousins “that largo-goartod woman, Irish by 
birth but world-wldo In outlook, to whoso groat enthusiasm and devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin.” 

Speaking of herself. Mrs. Sarojlni said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who never believed— she hoped tney would never believe either -that women’s move- 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to be supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.* “The whole justification for any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” she satd, “Is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for tho consolidation of tho position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part in the life of the world. It is only in mat spirit 
that I ever participate in any gathering purely of women. I hear a great deal in 
other parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood the meaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common inalienable right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot be isolated from the common life of ^e nation. 
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To-day, whon we meet In women’s gatherings to discuss questions of educational 
policy or social reform or political rights, we must bear In mind that, when we use 
the word ‘women’ we dare not use it in the sense of a separatist definition or as 
something hedged round by any limitation. But women meeting as women can only do 
so, dare only do so, by the reaffirmation of their faith In their own destiny and their 
being part of tlio common nationhood, the common purpose, the common struggle and 
common achievement.” 

Whatever women might tliink in their moments of bitterness, women, at any 
rate, in India, should realise that they were not working towards any now ideal. 
They were working towards the remembrance of an ancient ideal that was the 
fundamental virtue of Indian civilisation. That there was a need for reminding 
themselves about it was the penance they had to make for their abrogation of their 
own destiny 8ho was not one of ithosc who believed that woman was a down- 
trodden creature. She was not ono of those who ever suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 
or deliverance. "‘To say that we are smothered by man-made laws”, she added, “that 
we are trampled by man-made condition, that wo are Imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny ourselves that element of Godhead which creates its own 
destiny. Therefore, 1 think that the time come when Indian women, at all 
everts, should make the great reaffirmation tliat women Is indivisibly tlio 
Iicart of the humanity, and that she legislates for her own destiny and 

that she creates Ideals and policies for hor country’s emancipation and 

progress. But to sit with folded hands, to say you are not allowed to 
do this, or that, that tlio professions are not open to you, that economically you are 
slaves, that you are hidebound by conditions and conventions — this is to actnowledge 
a lack of self-respect that makes you fool wrongly that you aro dependent for your 
vory elementary women’s heritage on the whims of those to whom you yourselves 
in years and generations of weakness and love of oaso and protection have given 
your destiny to keep and mould or mar. Tho whole purpose of this women’s 
conference Is much greater than what appeal on the printed page of your report or 
the text of your resolutions. Those ‘resolutions aro very minor things. Franchise, 
education, removal of disabilities of inheritance and all tlioso things aro merely 
symptomatic. They are little counters which express your whole coiK^option of the 
larger life that women should lead. But there would bo no need for these resolutions 
if there was one single resolution carried into action. That resolution Is literally in 
the dictionary meaning of the word, —the resolution, that women will wipo out from 
their forehead tho label of their self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal, that 
they will wipe out tlie idea and language of dependence, that they will not assert 
their rlglits but fulfil their duty. There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. Tho wholelidoa that wo must fight for our rights, 
that there must bo a battle and a militant organisation to secure our rights is a 
very obsolete idea to my mind. AVhat Is necessary for* us is, I think, tho conception 
of the dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity. Wo should quietly, 
without fuss, without that sense of demanding limelight and publicity for wnat we 
consider to bo our brave effort and our militant assertion of our rights, step into 
the place that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness, for tear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. There need bo no sense of being over- 
whelmed by the difficulties of tho situation. There is nocosslty only for resolution on 
the part of women that they shall bo women of the highest stature of their 
womanhood." 

All over India and all over tho world, Mrs. Sarojini proceeding said, there were 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, they were not 
miraculous things ; they should bo normal things so far as they wore concerned. Why 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous things that in their 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinary ? Why should any more 
attention bo paid to it than would bo paid to a man in similar circumstances ? They 
should realise that they were but normal things and that they were but taking their 
rightful place in the scheme of things. Then and only then would they have under- 
stood the real meaning of education and equality In national life. 

Education, she said, was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or teachers. It 
was a thing in the self of a person. It was tho drawing out of one’s self all that 
was best and highest in one. Those dealing with education should, therefore, be 
careful and not accept the outworn conventional definitions of education but realise 
that it was “a real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individual, an 
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adding to the beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 

wide as the occean, as high as the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of every mother in the world ” 
Then, iheio was the question of social reform. Ideas were cnanging rapidly ; condi- 

ttons also varied in different places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 

in another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. The solution, theiefore, \vas 
essentijuly one to bo determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all social 
refoim should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself." That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to bo the right 
spirit In which social reform should bo carried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon there \soul(l be no need for social 
reform or women's conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, tlio more 

frequent should be the opportunities for their energies to tran.smute themselves into 
action. “Women in India , she said, “seem to be catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughtoi). 
Wherever two or thieo Indians gather, there must he a I*resident, a speakei and 
if not an audience, as some friend put it ‘an audien’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for locording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
changing ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes.” 

“When the first meeting of this Conference took ];!ace in Poona with tlie Maharani 
of Baroda in the chaii”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to foim the nuideus of wliat now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 

epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will come veiy quickly 

before tho rest of my hair turns white. I want to be jirosent on that occasion when 

our friends, tho Maharani of Baroda, Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of this Conference, will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s oiganisation They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take tlioir projioi 
part in the common life of the nation, in tho economic delivoiance of tho oountiy, 
in the educational regeneration of the people, in the social reconstruction of India. 
In all these groat matters of vital import in tho hfo of the nation, there is now no 
sex inequality, no sox isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and seivice.” Theiefore, I sav, the only benediction I can give you at your 
conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 
and courage expedite the day when womoas orgamsatums in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once ag<^in losumed tho great 
and noble destiny of being the half of tho nation,— tho half that leads the vanguard 
of m'ogressive measures oi life.” (applause). 

Bhe then declared tho Conference open. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Couaina then delivered her presidential address, in tho couise of which 
she said : 

I thank you sincerely for the honour you have done in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit In our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond tho realm of tho 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have done so because we find tliat the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in tho home, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering tho race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out the first letter m 1926 inviting women to co-oporato in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think ray only claim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining to their own interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of coui’ago iias 
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been nobly upheld. Birongh the conferences of these ten years the awakened woman- 
hood of India has been woven by the shuttle of trains back and forth through this 
vast couni ry into a single khaddar fabric. The women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they tliink things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new sclicmes" such as the Home Science College, 
the Mysore Five Year Plan, the memorandum on women’s status in the new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour refoims. All these things nave 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
whore men have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be useful 
necessary steps in national progress. 

As an assembly of Madras city women we are proud that Madras is now giving 
compulsory j)rimary education to every boy and girl in the city. Hut wo want 
improvement in tlie’ education itself, more alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
the children, more balance of tiaining of the head We also want facilities for 
teaching Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. iSouth India alone cannot speak with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaoliing of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided in 
all these schools of Madras City and thus become the model for the whole ])resid(mcy. 

woni(‘n, are for unity, th(?reforo for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and esiiociallv for our women, to learn as a service towards national unity. 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with certain satis- 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India’s litciaey is still not 10 per cent ! Such a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancoro and Cochin heartens one up, so 
determined are the people there to liave education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 jicr cent of the girls of 
Cochin arc going to school. If literacy has become practical for the people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be so for the peojile of the Madras Presidency V Is it because the Govern- 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total levenue on education ? Hut apart fiom tliat, 
if only each person who can read or write would teach 13 other jicople to do so, 
the bill den of illiteracy would bo lemovcd within ton years Those who have had 
the advantage of literacy have not sufficiently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their Knowledge with otliers as a sacred trust. 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense. In it we find 
boys and girls learning togcthei in schools of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges. Wo also find seijarate schools and colleges for the two sexes. People send 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected with sex. 

AVe called for medical inspection of school children this time ton years ago. It Is 
one of our resolulions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is gi owing up without improvement. Again, I must point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the country. AVhile 55 per 
cent IS sjumt on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the Public Health as 
Mr. Coalman states in his book “India in 1928”, a Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Col. Kussell, published last week, gives the infantile mortally 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers aro abnormally high in an 
equal degree. With all this, tlie population is increasing at a rate that makes greater 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked the 
Public Health authorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 

S ts desiring to icgulato the size of tbeir families according to their means and 
. Col. Russell’s words on tho subject aro very important. He says: “What 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods included under tho 
term ‘birth control’ it is possible not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
which are tlie lot of thousands^ of mothers of all ages in this country. If these aspects 
of tho question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickly disajipear and the real value of birth-control as an important factor in pre- 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” 

Wo women keep pressing for reforms in our inheritance rights. We have put 
our grievances specially before the Hindu Ijaw Reform Association and Sir G. 
Madgaonkar, so that we may have the support and experience of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to secure just economic rights. But I feel that we havo not made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working class 
women in either town or country. They are our sisters of tlie masses. They are 
heart-rendingly poor. As wo link ourselves with thorn, wo shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of the 
w’oalth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great loader in Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: “Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on tlio splendour of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

I will conclude by referring women’s attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
try. The now constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoo, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk in it V Just as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best wo can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizonshi]). Tins time ton years ago we had not a single woman 
liGgislativo Council member. To-day Madras City is represented by a w'oman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election.' Not only this, 
but tlie new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the now 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats Of course, we women are disgusted that com- 
munal electorates havo been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world w'lth tlio mark of infoiiority complex on us through this imposed resorvatiou 
of seats for women as if tliat was the only way m which women could havo got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never havo returned 
women, that to possess propoity or to possess a property- qualilied husband is the 
main qualification wdiich may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. Those things are utterly lopugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage comes and in ourollmg ourselves as I 
think each qualified woman should, wo aio covering part of the ground w'O still de- 
mand. Lot some of our women stand for unreserved seats and w'ln them. Let us 

value our votes whether wo like the w'ay wo havo got it or not and then go on 

agitating for reforming our qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
chance of reforming our qualifications, doctorates and rules of voting than it does 

to men. Lot us vote for women who ivill put the freedom of the country as the 

first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rui’al and politioal 
reforms. 


Retolutioni 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. Kamnla Damodaran presented tho annual report (j^^tho couforencc. The 
Conforqnce in March last adopted a resolution urging the aiipointmout of a commission 
to inquire into tho legal disabilities of women and also that tho commission bhould 
be strongly represented by women. Tho conference also took up tho question of 
franchise and similar matters. 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented the report of the Leprosy Roliof Council. Tho Council 
opened two clinics in the city, ono in Choolai and ono in Triplicano and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds wore 
children. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa spoke on tho work of tho Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, one for b^s and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from ceitifiea schools. Tho latter wore trained and equipped for 
jobs. 

Mrs. Rahmath Unisa Begum spoke on tho educational side of the conference work 
and urged the importance of physical training for girls and tho provision of mid-day 
meals to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be effectve. 

Srimati O. Visalakshi read a survey of tho work of tho Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception in 1917. The Association, she said, had to-day forty bran- 
ches in India and was also affiliated to many important foreign women’s organisations 
throughout the world. 
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Sreemafhi Subhadra Chenchiah read a report on the work of the Harijan Bevak 
San^h (Madias City Branch) for the year ending September 30, 1935. 

Mrs. T. V. Ramamurtht presented a report on the work of Avvai Home and 
Oij)hanage in Mylapore. 


liErRESENTATION AND FRANCHISE 

The conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that the new 
powers given to women by the India Act were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest UbC of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote should apply 
for legistration of their names on the electoral roils and should use their votes to 
the best advantage. 

The conference also recommended that in tho Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be fiaminl for the (lovernor-tteneral and the Governors that fi'omen should be 
given cliaiices of association in tho administration of every province as well as in the 
Central Government, especially m the depaitnients of ediu'atioii, health and labour 
and j)iovisH)ii should be made for at least one women to bo apjiointod to each provin- 
cial Public IScivico Commission 

The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This (jonfereiice deploies that propeity lias been made the main basis for qualifica- 
tion foi membership of the Council of IState to the exidiision of educational qiialitica- 
tioa. Wo totally disajjprove of tho method of election for the women’s seats m the 
CoiuiGil of ytiito. 


EnroATioNAL Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
piovided for girls and boys m High School classes. 

A third resolution leiteiated the resolution passed by the conft'rence in the pre- 
vious years on tho subject of Cinema contiol and urged that tho conference should 
ho repiesoiited on tho Film Appraisal Board. 

Tho conference uigod on the Governmout to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspectiou of giils and boys m High School classes. 

This confeience recommends that a proper plaiJe should bo given in the curriculum 
of schools for tho training of cliildren lor c,ivic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulaki^hi Reddy moved that tins conference appeals to the public of 
Madias to liberally contribute towards the construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ fligh School, Mylajiore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, of all 
(dasses and castes, and is the only aided Hindu GiiJs High School in the city of 
Madras. 

Mrs. Mutluilaksbmi Reddi said that tho institution had been in existence for over 
60 years doing good woik. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on fee conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and tho tem|)orary sheds consti noted had collapsed 
on account of tho recent rams. Therefoio it was an imperative necessity that there 
should be a permanent building for the school and for which funds were needed. 
She refer! ed to the generosity of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the insUtu- 
tioii and ajipealed for public support 

Mis. N V. Haghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

“This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for tho peoples of India.” 

“This confcience urges on the depaitments of education and of Public Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and citizens.” 

The Italv -Ethiopian Conflict 

Rr. MuthuIaJishmi Reddi moved • "s 

“This conference strongly condemns tho aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nian people and appeals to all nations to support and strengthen the League in its 
efforts to abolish war.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that some time ago women sent a joint memoran- 
dum to tho League expressing themselves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating its. 
People in India who were wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, 
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Mrs. Cousins^ speaking on the resoluHon, said that in the Lea^e of Nations 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trving to make 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant of the League of 
Nations, no nation which was a member of the Ijeague could wa^e war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the League and something should be done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might got. All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who Ixilievcd m Ahimsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform on Hindu Law 

The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previous year referring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urpd 
that immediate legislation should be undertaken to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make them just and equitable. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
I>revent clnld marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend- 
ments to the Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Bose in order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women officers should bo appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking 
jiroventive and rescue work. 

The conference also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary conveiiiences should bo provided at suitahio distances through- 
out the City. The conference pointed out to parents the danger of adorning children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money m savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddar and Swadeshi and to eradicate untouohability. 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Wo/nens Conference 

The annual conference of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women s Con- 
ference was held on the I9th. October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum. Miss Sally Coey of tlie Christhava Mahilalyam, Alwaj^, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devashikhamony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering. lu the course of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malaria-striken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with the central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents could be drawn 
out. She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped tliat Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All- India Conference being held in Trivandrum. 

She referred to the resolutions before the Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of Bib-constituenoies were then read. 

^Prcndentlal Address 

Miss Sally Coey. in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and their sisters all 
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over tho world. Indian women were not isolated in their struggle against disabilities. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar- 
mony and dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not licence and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by discipline Freedom must be coupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of chai’actor at a time of crisis. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required patient endeavour for the 
progress of tho millions. This called for steady work and a now kind of discipline. 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit. Geographically, India 
was unsuitod for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the now discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects. But 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environments and 
develop tho instincts of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
training in civic duties and home science must bo imparted. She then gave an 
account of tho work done by Christhava Mahilalayam. 

Aftqr speeches in English and Malayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Vein Pillai and nomination of standing" committee members' and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Resolutions 

A resolution which ovbked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
tho opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend- 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of tho All-India Women’s Con- 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions wore 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

Tho Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Kswariamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Ribi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs. Lukose and K. C. Annamma wore 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapiiroval of the pernicious dowry system and 

appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil. Another 

urged tho importance of village reconstruction m tho progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for tho improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. Tho Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
made compulsory throughout the State. It urged tho need for spread of adult 
education and called on tho Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. The Conference reque.sted that provision should be made for 

adequate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 

Houses of Travancoro Legislature. 

With tho president’s concluding speech, the Conference came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of tho Hyderabad Women’s Conforonco was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 1ft. November 1935 under tho presidentship of the Rani of 
Wanaparthi at “Basheer Bagh Palace.” 

After prayer. Princess Durro Shehwar, hefr-appai*ont’s wife, opened tho Conference 
with the following speech 

It is with very great pleasure that I opon this Conference. It is a source of joy 
to mo to see our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that the educational and social aims and objects of this Conference 
may prosper and prove successful. 

Thereafter the President delivered the address. 
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Presidential Address 

She first reforrod to the demise of Nawab Wali-ud-Dowla and expressed her sym- 
paNiiy with Begum Sahiba Wali-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
ing she said: 

It is very encouraging to see that, within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced miich in the task of educational and social uplift. I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Rustomji Farldoonji and other 
members of this association, there is a nood deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present heio to co-operate with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask * you to give up your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liDoraliso and broaden our social fabric and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object. 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Ruler, His Exalted Highness • the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is wo who are to bo benofitted. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path tor progress, but it is with porsorvanco and mutual co-oporation that wo can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanging over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Some 
of the ladies of our city may not have the chances of doing much social w'ork due 
to the purdali system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs. 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all success under the kind paStron- 
ago of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject. The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will bo taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincdsely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it. 


The Association’s Work 

Mrs. Tasker^ Vice-President of the Association, thon gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association, The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who wore taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for the last four years. In its future development they had 
^sions of sending a debating team to othor parts of India. The Association was 
managing the Women’s Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam’s Government, who have given their financial support lor three years, the 
Hostel could be said to have made a successful start. 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of Public Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in the State. Concluding, she appealed for increas- 
ing the membership of the Association. 
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Resolutions 

Resolutions were then discussed and passed. 

The Conference welcomed the promise of the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Hyde- 
rabad Teachers’ Conferenco, last month) and urged that this work be treated as 
capital expenditure. 

The immediate need for mating free primary education compulsory throughout Hie 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Miss Webster who moved the resolution said that Uie cost of compulsory educa- 
tion would be heavy but it would be a humane investment She suggested co-educa- 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for young dris. 
Half-time schools should be opened in factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should bo made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood. 

Mrs. Humayun Mirza who moved the rosohition, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over wJiicli Rs. 7,000 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid 

For the pieservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort for tlie proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts— music 
in particular. 

Mrs. R, V. Ptllai\ mover of the resolution, suggested that tlio educational authori- 
ties should be approached to give music the same importance in their curriculum as 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes. 
Societies should bo formed in schools and colleges, school oichestras established, and 
the City Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras thioughout the 
city. 

Recognising the increasing tendency of modern Indian women to enter tlie pro- 
fessions, the Conference advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis- 
abilities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i -Mubarak relating to Preven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals, and appealed to the public and to the Municipal O^rpora- 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to eiisuie its proper enforcement 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mrs. Rustomji said that she telt tliat the pi ogress 
of the Association was very slow. They could do a great deal more, if tliey would 
only observe the kind ot purdah ordained by their great Prophet. She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
wim the times and with one voice ordain that tho Mahomedan ladies in India would 
keep such purdah only as was observed in other Muslim countries. Concluding, she 
said that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not only bring about unity in 
our own country, but international unity, peace and goodwill. 

Mrs. Sarojint Naidu spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. She paid a glowing tribute to the pioneers of tho movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude to tho Princes.ses for identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of the women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Naidu congratulated tho members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for further success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and tho National and State Anthems. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

At a meeting of the central Punjab branch of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held at Lahore on the 9th. Novenlmr 1935 under the presidentship 
of Lady Shafi a resolution was adopted requesting the British Pailiament to 
safeguard the interests of women by making proyisions In the instruments of 
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instructions that women should be given chancos of association in the adminis- 
tration of every province as well as in the central Government, especially 
in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also urged that 
provision should be made for at least ono woman to bo appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It further called upon the Governraont to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. The resolution, which was moved 
by Afrs. Kohh and supported by Begum Shah Natoaz^ was passed unanimously. 

By another resolution the conference requested the runiab Hnvversity to give 
home science as a separate subject a much more prominent and honoured place in 
the curriculum of girls^ schools and colleges In the Punjab. 


The Oadh Womeo’s Cooference 

The annual session of the Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference Committee of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held to-day at Qaiser llagh Baradani, Lucknow, on the 
9th. November 1935 under tlie presidentship of Lady Maliaraj Singli in the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates. Tiio trend of the conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womonhood. 

On arrival, Ladg Maharaj Singh, the president elect was received by the execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, wIkto she was garlanded and prosonted 
with a ‘badge’. She delivered her pres idontial address in an ex-tompore 
Hindustani spee{di The president, after referring to her past associations with tho pro- 
vince, felt glad to he among them onco more Soutli Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others Tho time for platfoim speeches had 
gone and what was nooded was action She referred to the work done by the Jubbul- 
poro and Allahabad conferences and hoped that this Oudh Women’s Conference would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results in which each member would take 
a share of tho burden She declared that until women began to take an active Interest 
in tho affairs of their own home towns they would scarcely bo in a position to make 
intolligeut use of their fianchise in higher spheres. In this connection she suggested 
that there should be a class for the instruction of votcis ‘I feel very strongly’, the 
president asserted, ‘that if wo are to go into politics we must go in with the Idea of 
purifying politics arul elevating it to a higher and spiritual shmdard and bring back 
vision to men, which tiiey apparently have lost. Otherwise it would be fatal for us to 
join the struggle and go down into tho mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that she would like to see a third of the total strength in all municipal hoards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees. She advised the munici- 

E al boards to spend more on girls’ education. She urged tho establishment of a 
ranch of tlie social and moral hygienic organization to help towaj;ds tho work which 
was at present being done by Miss Millicent Shepard. ^ 

Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
established In Naini Tal for the encouragement of Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support. She felt that the time had now come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical. Tliere was a great scope for tlio development of tho girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help m that groat international movement whicli did so much to toach discipline and 
service to otliors. In conclusion, She said that she had always spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated Indian women was serving tho country. She 
hoped that the Oudh conference would keep up this tradition and that they would all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of tho kingdom of God on 
earth when they worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

“Wo must stand aloof from meaningless party politics because we are pledged to 
do BO. We cannot enter Councils under tho present unsatisfactory conditions. We 
are against the woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qualifications. 

48 
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We are against being brought into the communal arena. We are roluctantiv led to 
doubt it there has been rrithin the framers of tlio now constitution a real aesire to 
help the women of this country along tlio path of progress,’ thus observed Rani 
Laxmibai Rajwade^ presiding over the Delhi 'Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 

on the 14th. November 1935. 

She continued that the All-India W^omon’s Conference never allowed its outlook 
to bo vitiated by potty differences of locality, caste or religion which wore unfortu- 
nately only too prominent in otlior spht*res of national activity in the land. She 
recounted tlie part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood by the AlDIndia 
Women’s Couferonco and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
tbeh* existence She said that the womtui of India were convinced that time would 
come wJien radical amendments to laws ri'garding marriage and inheritance a.s 
affecting them could no longer bo differred. The younger goneiation of Hindu women 
of higliei classes was already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Act. 
The president pleaded the cause of biith control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics, fc^ho wanted Indians to revise tlicir notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
neoded it as also for helping the nation- building activities 

She ui'ged tlie evil of untouchability to be uprooted. Referring to the present 
Ilanjan tension she said that conversion* was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration. She apjiealod to Hanjans to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

RetoluUont 

The conference passed a number of resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province 

The conference urged the Delhi llniveisity and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conference recommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational exports to prepaie a oompiehen.sive vocabulaiy of maximum number of 
words common to the laigest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged the rnimieipality to impiove thu insanitary condition of the 
city and force tho sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of 

abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Ooveinments to appoint w'omen officers at railway stations to lender assis- 
tance to women travellers It also urgod the local Government the necessity of 

appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with ca.ses relating to women* and 
juvenile offenders. 

The conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All-India 
Women's Coiifeicnce. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested tho local Government 
to have temperance as one of tho subjects for students in schools. Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was elected to tho standing committee of tho All-India Women’s Conference for 1936. 


The Mysore Womeo’s Coofereoce 

Though the proceedings of the Mysore State Women’s Conference were not open 
to the press, the reports furnished to tho press by the organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the 13ih. November 1935, was a unique 
one. A Uistingiiislied member fiom Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
su<;cebs “It is very gratifying” she observed, **10 note that two resolntions, viz., 
the eradication of untouchability and enoouragemout to Swadeshi articles aud parti- 
culaily to khuddar, received the whole- heartea support of the conference.” 

A.S many as eighteen resolutions were discussed and adopted without a division. 

Mrs, Kameswaramma (Mysore) moved the resolution, appealing to the women of 
Mysore to come forward in large numbors and help to bring about the uplift of 
Harijans. 
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A resolution tnoved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Banker Rao, supporting the Saida Act 
and urging that girls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. AT. D. Rukmaniamma the conference adopted a resolution 
wcording suppoit to the Five Year Plan evolved by the Mvsoie State Women's 
Conference. 

After tho passing of resolutions, Lady Mirza M. Ismail offered the sincere thanks 
of the delegates to Her Highness tlio Yiivarani, the President f)f the Conference, foi 
her words of encouragement and advice. The piesenee of H H. the Yuvarani, the 
speakei said, was a proof not only of her own solicitude for the advancement of the 
w'omen of the State, but also of the abiding interest tlie Koval House of Mysoie 
had always taken m the progiess of women 

Lady Miiv.a Ismail assured H H the Yuvaiani that in the coming yeai they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work moie effective in tho several 
ways suggested l\y Her Highness It was ceitainly tiiie that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied hy action failed to achieve it'i puif»o.se 

Mrs A. V. Ramnatkam^ tho Chairwoman of tho Keception Committee, to whose 
zeal and onthii.siasin the success ot tho conference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for tho co-operation they evtorided to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the coraraondablo /oal they had shown in the delibeiations 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That piimary education should he free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed m pi unary schools wa.s tho demand nut forwaid in a resolution 
[lassed at tho Cooliin Womon’s Confei euco held at t!u‘ dirls’ High School, Einakulam, 
on the 16th. November 1935 Miss M. IS. Coey of Ah\a>e picsided. 

Srirnati V. K. Lakshnnkutty Nethyaramma., Consort of His Highness tho Rla>a 
Raja, welcomed the delegates. Slie saiil that women's movements all ovei India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women w’ere trying to understand one another 
and work in co-opeiation to spread the variou.s leforras foi the w’elfare of men 
women and children 

She 8ugge.sted a change in the curiiculum of studies in their schools. She said 
that girls sliould bo taugiit liome-ciafts and domestic science, the laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and child w'elfaie, so that they miglit 
make their homes happiei. 81ie said that the sanitary conditions of the primal y 
schools should he improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to hotter 
the conditions of then sisters in the villages. 

i/iss Coey then delivered her presidential address. She traced tho history and pio- 
gress of the women’s movement m Imha and said tliat the otte concrete piece of 
reform Uiat deserved special mention was tho establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with tho duties and rosjionsibilities of educated w’omen 
who owed something to the country which had equipped them with the education. She 
referred to tho success that had attondeil private eiiterpriso in tho West In England, 
the Hos- pitals were mostly started and maintained by pnvate individuals and m<maged by 
them. Tho Ragged School Unions and various institutions for Industrial w’oikers weio 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. The Govornment no doubt came 
in later with their help and patronage. She referred to tho work of tlie Y. W. C. .V. 
in Calcutta which toot tho lead in imparting i*iiysical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Resolution's 

Resolutions wore then passed thanking the tiovevnment lor the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to tho delegates to attend tho AllHndia Women's Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkathayam Thiya Bill passed in tho , Cochin Legislative Council con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesting 
the (Xenin Govornment to expedite the same. 

Another resolution was passed requesting tho Government to take immediate steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free m the Slate and to appoint w’omen 
tmhers in all primary classes. 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved of tho picvalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State and requested the Government to give the necessary help to the 
members of the Ladies’ Association who wore prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was passed urging the abolition of the Dowry system prevalent 
among Cliristians. Tho resolution further urged that tho law should be so amended 
as to enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 
nal properties. 

Resolutions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music among tho optional subjects for tho Intermediate and B. A., courses 
m the Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam and to open Montossori classes attached to the 
Girls’ High Schools at centres like Ernakulam and elsewheic in duo course as funds 
lierraitted. 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Rs 300 annually 
for the expenses of tho delegates to the All-lndia Women’s Conference. 

The Confeience came to a close with an ajipoal by the I’resident for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda in the cause of women's uplift. 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Womim’s Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30th NovemW 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of tho local “Sarada Nikethana”, after which 
Mrs. M. V. Hayagreevarao^ President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to tho confereuco 

She nai’rated the historical importance of Guntur Distiict and recalled the part 
])la>ed by women like Nayakuralu, Manchala Rudrammadevi and others on tho 
battlefield in defence of the freedom of their country. She also referroii to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and tho llniveisity of Amaiavati in Guntui District and 
said that the history of Guntur District reminded every mo of the ancient glorv of the 
Andhras. Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the dowiy system and 
deplored that even among highly educated people this accursed practice had not yet 
been given uj). She obseived that there would be no real social progress until it was 
discai’ded. She condemned uiitouchability, and exhorted the women to dedicate themselves 
to the great task of removing this social evil as it could be accomplished earliei by 
women than by men. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. (Miss) K. Aichamamha then delivered her presidential address. Bhe said 
that the present educational system in our country botn for boys and girls was very 
defective. Bhe spoke at length on the education of girls. No differonce iieod be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as piimary education was concerned. 
It was essoiitial that girls should bo trained from tho outset in hygiene, discipline, 
pliy.sical culture and in S 0 jf-expro.ssion, Piimary schools must have an atmosphere 
of Jove, beauty and joy. The paients mast not bo content with sending their 
children to schools as a moans of escape from their frolics at homo. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as children. 

Higher education was necessary for women. By education wa.s meant not merely 
reading and writing but the ability to gam knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education for girls endea at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and in eitlior case their growth would bo stunted both 
physically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Referring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it. According to their conventions 
boys and girls would meet at danco parties, dinners, social functions, at schools or 
universities and make their choice of partners in life and then inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it. E^'en if they did not approve the i juides 
would have their own way. Tho defect of this system was that generally the ooy 
and the girl did not (and could not) have adoouato understanding of each other’s 
temperaments and circumstances. Only after tney started life togelaer did they 
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learn about their tomporamonts and short-comings. Hence the divorce cases of 
which so man^ were reported from the West. 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage here 
was the solo concern of tho parents and the girl had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of tho girls were in some cases consulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. Tho influence of Western ideas had brought about a change in the 
outlook of boys and there was a conflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great misery. She said that both tho Western and the Indian systems 
of mavriago ^ye^o not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
prorafito qui ideals and the welfare of society. 

Keferring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
husbands. Tinder tho Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live 
apart from a cniol and tyrannical husband except with his consent. If he sued for 
the custody of his wife she would bo delivered into his hands by tho Courts. If 
there should be a moaus of escape from this helpless position the only way was 
divot ce. It was nccessaiy, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce placed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that such a law 
would often bo abused. Hut every good institution could be abused and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an evil in some cases the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it. 

Turning to the light of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has great significance in tho present social conditions in India, The position and 
honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were due to the fact that they could 
inherit property. She pleaded for tho grant of the right of inheritance to women 
on the same basis as men. 

Under Clod’s will, .she went on, women’s noble destiny was to become a mother 
Motherhood meant rearing of children and moulding them into individuals who would 
take their proper place in society. Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de- 
voting completely iier powers, intelhg(3nce and love granted to her by the Almighty 
for tho pioduction of a woitliy generation. Creation of tho human race and moulding 
it into jicrfection are tho twin tasks with w'hich only women had been charged by 
(lod It was very easy to see what an important role women liad to play in society 

Turning to tho social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women liud come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our w'omen were they were not able to get 
lid of the comi»lox tliat they were inferioi to men. It was no \vonder that it should bo 
so in our country where even men were in bondage. 

Speaking about tho rights of women, she asked. “Were not even sons of men, 
w’ho looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves V” She could not understand 
women domanaini^ and fighting with men for equal rights w hen they should claim 
them as tlio’.r birth rights. ‘‘Who aie men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To leain these are our owp^rights and having 
learnt tliat, to exercise them is our duty. As in tho case of our country’s fieedom 
Wo are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is in our "owm hands. 
FVoedoni can bo won by thoso w’ho have tho will and ability to win it and not by 
those W’ho beg for it. As the adage says what is inborn lasts for over and what is 
learnt from others lasts only for tiio time being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom tliat is a gift to us V And how long can wo enjoy it V Wo must feel that 
freedom is (lodliko and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it.” 

Hhe exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their country 
along writh tlieir owm social emancipation. She recalled tho glorious part played by 
women in India, Andhradesa in particular, in the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed tliat w’omen alone have tlio power to make a groat nation. 

She concluded her speech witli a survey of the women’s movement in the West 
aud how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany during the Great War of 
1914. It was only in Russia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied jiositions of high honour. They possessed full rights with men in their 
country. She referred to the position of women in modern Germany and Italy, alter 
the rise of Hitler and Mussoliui, who advocated that woman’s place was only m the 
“Ome, and said that she couid not prophesy the future of women in those lands. 

The Conforenco then discussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discoBsion, the Conference passed a lesolutioii favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in- 
troduce at once compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vermicular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should be employed as teachers in elementary 
schools. The authorities of schools wore requested to * provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade college for women in Andhradesa. 

When the Conference reassembled on tlie next 
the half-yearly report of the woik done in the j»rov 
and social activities by the Andiira rrovinciul AN' omen’s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi M. Kamnlamma^ Secretary of tho Shmding (’ommittee. The report 
stated that much could not be <lone dining the year as the attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for tlie lelief of the famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past yeai District and Taluq 
Conferences wore held in almost all tho districts of Audhiadesa and the message ot 
tho All-India Women’s Conference 'was amply propagated. 

Condolence resolutions toucliing tho demise of Mr. G. K. Devadai and the daughtei 
of Sri l^onaka Kanakamma weie passed. Tho Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating the w'ay in 'wdiich oven educated persons were trying to 
evade the Sarda Act was also passed. Tho Confeience condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Act amended so as to lowei the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and apjiealed to tho Government to see that the legal minimum was raised to 1(5. 

The Conference lequested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who mairiod a second wife even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to w'omen \vho married a second person 
while her husband was living This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the lesoUition usually passed at oveiy conference jiroviously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Confeience appealed to men and women to abolish “purdha" and uutouchability. 

The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage fur men and women and foi joint electo- 
rates in the future constitution. 

The Conference loquested the Government to tate immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endo^v the right of inheritance ol the fathei's x>roperty on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to w^omen (o take to the revival of village 
industiies, ro organise orphanages and to abolish tlu^ s\stem of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Confeience terminated with the concluding remat ks of 
the President. 


day. the lit December 1935, 

nee both in respect of educational 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
29tli. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. 8. Krtshnaswamt lyenger. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe.^ Vice-CJhancollor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his speech, he 
said 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of oriental learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions, 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada, 
Persian, Arabic, Oiiental Medicine and Astronomy. On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations, not- 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard woik in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of tho Government of the State. Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of tho University. 

The function of tho Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of tho literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special • interest are published in 
critical editions. Tlie Oriental Library lias already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of tho country from opigraphical material. In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to tho State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
ha.s lately broken new ground (it would bo more appropriate to say very old ground) 
m tho excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of tho features of this session of tho Conferenco is a ^all exhibition of 
antiquities, which, I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round aliout, many things to seo : and, if I may say 
80 , not a few to admire, representing each of tho culture which here find a meeting 
point. I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities as we have been able to 
provide, and as you fool able to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region lias to show ; and I tnist that, when tho time comes for 
us to part and go our sevoral ways, you may have some rea.son to regard these few 
days in Mysore as uot ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 

This Yuvaraj’s Opening Slkech 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore then delivered tho opening address in the 
course of which, His Highness said: 

When I became aware of tho scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im- 
mensity of it. Reading a short while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was said that It was one of the marvels of the Educational 
system in England that it had been found possible there to organise courses in nearly 
twenty languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualined s&ff for each of them, and to make provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruotion. This, however, is only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If 1 understand it aright, you regard nothing 
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in tlie whole scope of human knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it 

has an oriental flavour. , . ^ n i r 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on which all this great mass or 
material should be further developed. But I should like to invito your attention 
to two points which seem to be of groat importance. The first is tho writing of a 
history of Southern India that will make tho great Empires of tho past live again 
in tho vision of the common man ; and the second, tho revival of some of the 
wonderful handicrafts, of which tho past shows such abundant evidence, and of 
which those that survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been told with comparative 
completeness, and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remains much 
of uncertainty regarding tho Iiistory of the South, even in what are commonly 

described as historical times. Farther excavations and further researches, and a 
re-roading of tho Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modorn research, may 
open up wonderful vistas of history and disentangle from tiie legends of old the 
historical truth which is often more marvellous tlian tho legends themselves. Tho 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Soutliern India, with the conse- 
nuent intertwining of cults and beliefs, the effect of tho impact of one civilisation 
on another, tho origin and growth of tho caste system, all these are matters 

which have ’still to be seen as a colloctod whole in a great history which archaeo- 
loirv anthropology, philology, epigraphy and ethnology must combine to produce 

That is a task which would defeat any one man, but it is just in such a conference 

as this that a group can be formed which can sot to work, to tackle the problem 

^ Tn^deafing with the question of handicrafts, I should like first of all to make 
to tlio loss which has befallen the cause of oriental scholarship through 

tlie death of that great scholar, Dr. E. B. Havell. His services to Indian 

history and to Indian art are too well-known to you to need any emphasis at my 

hands^ But there was one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised. 

This was his great service in attempting to restore to their proper place in the 

artistic life of the nation the ancient handicrafts of this country. 1 think there 
is no wav in which wo can bettor servo his memory than by considering tho means 
bv whicn the revival of our ancient artistic handicrafts can be most speedily 

achieved That, I take it, Is again one of tho problems which it is appropriate for a 

conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to place too narrow a meaning 
on tho words ‘oriental studies’. Wo aro apt to treat them as though they had no 
bearing on the present or on the future to regard as ends is thomsolvos the finds 
reveal^ by historical research or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered in 
ancient literature and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest tliat one way 
in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following and meet a biger need 
than it does at present is by tracing tho processes by which we have lost many 
of our things of beauty, and by endeavouring to bring back, wherever that is 
possible, something of the ancient splendour and tho artistic charm of tho 

orie^lilOr^fts. 

that you may learn from our country of Mysore, AVe have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. There are many beauti- 
ful snots associated with the great Sanskrit epics. It was Rama’s arrow that made 
a great fissure In the Yadiigiri hill. The w^aterfall at Chunebankatte enshrines the 
bath of Sita Tradition tells us that the Bababudan hills were formed from a portion 
of the Sanjiva mountain, which fell from the hands of Hanuman as ho was flying to 
restore Lakshmana to consciousness. Bhima, the terrible, tore Bakasura in twain 
on the French-Rocks, and slew Hidimba on ^ho Chitradurga. The sago Oautam« 
nerformed penance on a rock in the sacrod Cauvery near Soringapatam, while Agastya 
had a hermitage at Kalasa. Parasurama had one at Nanjangud, Jamadagnl at 
Chandragutti and Risyasringa at Sringeri. In the historical period we have records 
of the Mauryan and Satavahana Empires of the wars between the Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas. It was a minister of the 
Oanga Emprire that gave us the largest monolithic statute in tho world, the 
Gomataim^e. We have relics too of the Vi jayanagara Empire, of the rule 
of Biiapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorship at Sira and of the Mahratta 
Jaghirs at Bangalore and Kolar. The city of Seringapatam has a history stretching 
b^k through the ages, and under the Mysore Kingdom became a great centre 
gt learni^. 
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Wo can show yon also Iho preraior monastery of the ^roat Sankaracliarya at 
Sringeri, tho nlaco whore tho large-lieartod Ramanuja found asylum from tlio nerso- 
cution of Ills King, many matlias founded in pursuance of the tenets of the devout 
Madhva, and many relics of tho reformer Basave.svaia. Our Oriental Libiaiy can 
show you over 11,9(30 valuable manuscripts, and our Arclueological Department has 
published nioro than 10,0(X) insciiptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu- 
ments. Nor are wo altoLmfher neglectful of tho modern arts. Ihu'o you will find 
master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthlah llhagavathar, 
who have wen tho admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of jjainting 
and sculpture have also their honouied representatives in artists o^ fame like Mr. 
K. V'enkatappa and Mr. Siddalinghaswarai. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship and to develop m modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

Tn conclusion, Ladies and Oentlomon, I sliould like to remind you that wo in 
Mysore feel that wo can claim a share in your learned Prosident, who is himself a 
Mysoiean and has spent a large part of his di.stinguished careei in tho servum of the 
State. 1 am sure that while ho will piove a most able (lontiellei of youi delibeia- 
tions ho will, if you ask him, make a no le.ss efTicieiit guide to the ]>laces of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Preiidential Addrect 

After a short musical programme, Dr. Krishnaswami lynngar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in tlic course of which ho said : 

.lust about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
tiio tiuth, tliat Indian llistoiy piopcr really began with Alexander’s invasions. Nar- 
rowly considi'red, it still peihajis remains tine in regard to precisely dated history; 
the progress ma<le, Iiowever, has filled in and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousainl years, so tliat it may now bo said, oven in respect el dated histoiv, 
that we can c.iiiy it back to tlie fourteenth century before Christ. This Is peculiarly 
tiue in tho ell'oit at uiidorstauding tho leal giowth of Indian civilisation and cultuie 
which indeed is p('rhai»s the ultimiite aim of histoiy properly understood. 

Research woiK in this whole field staitod with boing gioatly iihilelogical and has 
been growing to bo peihaps moie pn‘cisely archaeological It has, in a later stage of 
development giown into historical eiKpuiios proper, culminating in tho slow but sine 
building uji of llie stages of history. 

Tlio first and foremost Item in this work which roipiiros mention here is one of 
winch we owe the first glimp.ses, very imperfectly undoi stood at tho time to our Inst 
groat archaeologist. Sir Aloxandci Cunnuigliam, in the oaily seventies of tho last cen- 
tury. Ho discovered on the site of what has since become tlie lamous llarapa in tho 
Punjab some old seals bearing ropi oseiitatioiis of animals and certain signs which 
woie not tluin iiiKbu stood ; but it was known that the signs on the seals showed some 
considerable resemlilance to tlio.se iiiioaithed in tho regions of Mesopotamia, wheie 
archaelogical work of a serious charactoi had heou going on for somo time Acciden- 
tal discoveries on the site of Muhonjo-Daio in Sind led to systematic excavations, and 
that necessitatisl systematic work on the site of Jlar.ipa itself, ami the two togetlier 
have opened before us a now world in tho ancient liistory of India, taking us almost 
by a jump over two railleiiuiums from tho period down to wli’cU wo believed we liave 
had some knowledge, that is tlie peuod of early Aryan civilisation lu India The 
general features of the civilisation laid hare in the Indus region by the spade of the 
archaeologist does not take us to the very b(*giiiuing of it. It seems well-nigli impos- 
sible that wo can over i-oach to its beginnings in this jiaiticular region. In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years lu the region of Near Asia. 

MoiICNJODi^RA AND llARAPrA EXCAVATIONS 

An investigation carried on, in the light of tho characters on the Mohonjo-Daro and 
Harapa seals, in tho study of the punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly in the reign of 
the Dakhan, seems to hold out somo hope of a possible connection between the Indus 
script and the various marks in tho marked pottery, and upon tho coins, etc. Let us 
hope that more work in this lino would give us the necessary connecting link at 
least within India as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 

49 
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Extondinf' our vision north- wost- wards, tlio yeais of the new century have shown 
much useful activity and groat results. The most rcmarkablo achievements of archajo- 
logical activity m this direction have been shown by the throe expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of India by Sir Aurol Stein. Almost a dozen important 
centres of culture wdiich once must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
Jiave been unearthed, and a great mass of w'oll-presoi-vcd archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
of the atmosphere jirevailing over the region This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in all depaitments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Neai -Asiatic and Chinese cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps the most important of the results of those various 
expeditions is the light it thiows upon the a<‘counts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, paiticulaily the famous Chinese traveller Hiueu 
T’saiig and the Venetian traveller Marco JVdo. In regaid to both of them Sir Aurel 
JStein found material to (ioiifirm obscuie points of then nai'ratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability ot both ot these tiavellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
Fjom the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
tuie perhaps, m the most important and widest of its channels. 

Indian Culture In Indo-Ciiina 

Carrying ouisidves across the whole of India to the ojiposite extremity, we find 
anothci fruitful (ield wdiere early Indian culture has had a great c\nansion and flour- 
ished tor over a thousand year at least, m full vigour and glory. Tliis region for our 
juirposes may be considerofl m two paits, winch also havo a certain amount of justili- 
eatiou m geography, though the deveiojiment of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything tliat miglit be called difleient The continental portion generally described as 
Fartliei India oi geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, biielly Indo-Cmaa, is one, 
and the group of islands, w'hicli iogothor are called Indonesia as a eonveiiient designa"- 
tion, constitutes the other The history of Indian culture m those parts havo had a 
pretty similar course and fructified ni similai developments. Ex'aminiiig this cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seems tc ho leligion, and the (‘aihest 
evidence so fai available seems to indicate the coming m of the w^orsliip of fcliva and 
Saivism of the Boutli Indian type. What is pciliaps moie than this, the script of the 
earliest iiiscnjitions both in the coimtiies of Indo-Cliina and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Boiueo is, as has been satisfactoiily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantlia, the language being Sanskiit. 

From the dawn ot the Christiau era dowm to the ninth century w^e could see only 
impel fectly the course oi devolopmeut ot history In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the histoiy beconi(*s the S.ukndia empiie, and latter on the Chola-fSaileudra 
struggle ioi saj)ieraac\. With tho Saileiidia histoiy is intimately connected the rise 
tu pow'er of Java or more piopeily Surnutia-Java Witli the fall of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of the legion by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade fiorn the hands of tlu' natives ol India m the Ptminsula to those of Arabs who 
gradually managed to get all tho tiade in then own hands and ultimately overran the 
wdiole oi Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and tho accum- 
ulation of a eoiisideiahle mass ot mateiial of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruction of tlie history of this iiart, the actual legion comprising tlio empire of 
Sailendras in its early histoiy, and of what is generally knowm as tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya cannot bt*. legaided as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solution of this difliculty, and an 
expedition sent out, through tho financial assistance of Jlis Highness the Gaekwar of 
Haroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this jiart of Sailendra history. If a 
shiewd guess iniglit bo hazarded, the trend of the evidence seems to show that the 
Indian cultural eonrjuost, if it may be .so described, seems to have been in tho region 
of Fiinan Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ recent archsoo- 
logical expedition seems to raiso tho Jiope tliat wo have to look for tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya, at least in the earlier jiart of history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must bo the expansion ol tins to take into it tho islands, particularly 
Sumatra aud Java, that must havo given rise to the later Sri Vijaya ordinarily located 
111 Sumatra, the most important centre and headijuarters of which liad become Java 
iaftenvards. The otlicr alternative is that the Sn Vijaya of Sumatra is the origiual 
imperial headquarters, and it is tho expansion of tins that brought about the name be- 
nggiveu to the Sii Vijaya across the Straits That however is matter for the final 
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settlement of which wo may have to wait for the successful termination of this 
investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently doscrihod as Indonesia, has 
h^ a more or less similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. 

But in Indo-China and the islands aliko this offspring of Indian cnlturo and civili- 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
ora — it may bo that wo are able to carry it a coiqile of centuries earlier— down to the 
fourteenth, nay oven to tho fifteenth, ctmtury. 

Recent Siamese historv and present day Siamese institutions aliko show tliat their 
institutions are entirely Indian in character; we might even go the length of sa5ing 
Indo- Aryan as modified by iSouth India; and notwithstanding much vahiatdo \yoik 
which has been done recently by Dr. Wales in two publie,ations of his SSiameso State 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Siamese tlovernment and Administiatioii, tho subject requiies 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. 

Location of Vijayv’s Km run: 

Before taking leave of this topic a lofeioneo to the points of interest that call for 
immeiliate consnleration may not he (piite out of place ; w(' referred to the 
<*haraet('r of tho ‘Sailendra cmime, and left the qiiesliun wlndhoi th(3 enipir»*, 
really belonged to the jieuinsuta or to the islainls. An eaily Tamil classic 
refeis to the impoits info the groat poii of ICavenpattinarn at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, and lefors to those I’onim idities which came from C'eylon and the 
Farther East in tliese teims llattu rnavum ainl Kalaluittu Akkamiim. These Tamil 
expressions have a meaning which in tho actual lontoxt, seem specilieally intended, 
and offer a elassiticatioii of the imports in legard to this paiticuhii region. The lirst 
expression would mean the food articles fiom Ce\lon (11am), and things eoiistitiiting 
wealth from Kalaham, This would ipsn facto imply that tho p'lit'ral ai tides of im- 
jiort from (V>lon w’oie foodstuffs while the imports fiom a Kalaham, where it shoiil I 
tiavo been, \u'ie composed of aticlos of commercial value ; in other w'onls, thing-: 
intended for sale and making profits on. Ham of course is tho w'dl-knowii Ceylon. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so fai as T.imil liteiaturo is roncorned, is (dear 
to tho extent that it is the same as Kadaram of the Tamils, or Katah.i of the Sanskritists. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could bo easily 
Yavadvipu— then the probh’m would he at an end, All foreigners W’ho have given ns 
any details of tlie region seem to refer to Kalaham at tho Malav peiiinsuki as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Keda or Kala. If Kalaham played such an 
important part in tho commerce of the region it would normally be the jioiiit of com- 
munication of corameicial shijiping for tho exehaiigo of commodities and, hearing 
in mind the geneial description of the (commodities impoited from there w’o 
may perhaps ho justified in taking it that Kalaham was tho chief poit of <‘.\11 
for commercial shipping. If the region set over against it oxteudmg across to the 
Gulf of Siam, half way iq) wdiich the Bay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Vijaya 
(Weng Hra), and if tlie name for that teriitory be Giri-Kashtra, as a river is 
said to beat that name, could we regaid the region of tho Malay iioniiisula set behind 
Takola, wliich is said to be the modem Takuapp, and Kala oi Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as tho original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the o-xjiansion of wdiich into the island of 
Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sumatra V 1 leave it there for further 
investigation. 

This brief survey of the oiitsjiroad of Indian cultuie indicates most eleaily that 
Indian studios have to he prosecuted, lu all depaitmouts alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may ho making theii 
own contribution from tho outside, have we done our jiait of it to the exten; 
called for V 

Religious Influence 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian cultuie, while those tw'o streams 
show mucli that may ho similar, they still exhibit fiiiidamorital differtinces in characttir. 
it is a question of tho outsjiread of Indian cultuie all round, that is, in all its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. Tho northern exjiansioii naturally takes on 
the character of the spread of Sanskrit language and tho M.ihayana form of Buddhist 
religion. Tho other features connected with this exjiansioii are certainly directly 
under the influence of this Mahayauism. So whatever features of Hindu culture may 
be traoed hero would be coloured to a great extent by this dominating influence. 
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In the south-oas^, on the contrary, we seem to with the outspread of Hinduism, 

that is, Bialirnmism modified into a widor cult and oxhibiting itself in the forms of 

various Bhakti schools, primarily tho worship of Siva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
llinayana and Mahayana, corrios in later. And even so tho Maliayaiia is perhaps 
tlio "gi eater infiuonco in tlieso parts. But that infmenco is distinctly later and 
(an definitely be stated to begin somewhere about tho seventh century of the 
Chnstian eia. In dealing ^vlth tlio religious history of India wc ought to remember 
■^Ae aie not dealing with a countiy with a comnufsoiy State religion, with a unifor- 
mity of helief and a certain confoimity demanded as a consequence. Even in respect 
of the ])liilosophical scliools, the (Widence before us is a question of schools, not 

of one seliool dominating tlio lest. If that fundaim'iital position is given tho W’eight 

due to it, it would not at all be diflicult to uiideistaiid that tho devolojiments could 
t>(‘ simultaneous and almost for the same leason, a leasoii inlienuit in tho constitution 
of tho peojde f/iemsehes Tho inassos could not ht‘ p/nloso[)Jiica/-min(]e(i, and bo able 
to follow in /uactice tho fine di/leiences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of piineiplo oi ductiiiie A pJulo-^ophical lehgion satisfying to tho ohto is 
net likely to satisfy tho needs of iho more genoral \uibl\c. and theie must bo need, 
side by side, theiefoie foi a something that would satisfy the aveiago spintual need 
of humanity. Dilleionees in udigion tlieiofoio of a laihcal kind like this would seem 
to lesult fi'om the actual constiiution of tho people, and such definite iiilliiences as avo 
can tiaeo from hteiatuie soeiii to suppoit this view 

In tho ontspiead of lliiiduism into liido-China and Indonesia wo find tho tians- 
jdantation of tho same eaily ]uineiples of tho newly developing Hinduism into a 
uoAv miliou oxaotlv in tlio mannei in wliudi that piinciplo poihaps, in a slightly 
eailiei stage, had heen tiansiilanted to South liidi.i itsidf into a suiiil.ii new milieu. 
There again is a paiallulism m the development of the two. the dcvelo[)ment of 
Indo-Vi>aii Hinduism in South India on thoono liund, aud the Faither India on 
the other. 

NeKI) lOK IvESLAIiClI 

These investigations oxhihit Hindu cultuie showing a vitality for piogress which 
brought into its foM the vast oxtcuit of Asia, in fact all Asia, exeeptmg the Islamic 
eountrios and Siberia It was pu)hahl\ the Muhammadan invasions that luought about 
ultimately the cession of Iiulian ae-tivities in this diieelion, and, 
left to themselves and detaehod fiom eoniieetion with India, 
those cultnics gradually decayed and fidl victim to moio aggn'sive inlluonei's in tho 
couise of tho next thiee or foui centimes— invasions of tioav people iii Iiido-Cdiina 
and Islamic ])eiietratioii in Indonesia. Notwithstanding tho gieat volume of woik 
dono elsowliero and by othei agencii'S. it Avould seem ineiiinhent upon India itself to 
make earnest etfoits. Avell-oo-oidiiiat('d and piopeilv direetril, to ie(;over tho whole 
vast extent of tins culture Avith a vioav to gaining a moio tlioiough undeistanding of it, 
if for nothing else. It is then that Ave aie Iikolv to he in a jiosition to appraise the 
influence foi good that thoie Avas in the institutions that went into the foiraation of 
what is called Hindu cultuie. It ought to he tho piimary function of an all-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conferemjc to tuin its atteirtiori and devote its energies 
to this noble task Tlio fiist essential aaouM ho the recovery of all tho material soui cos 
that may tliroAv light ujion any particular jiait of this vast field. Anthropological, 
aiediao'logical, bihliogtaphical and histoiical effoit must join liands, and provide as full 
and johablo a conspoetiis as we can possibly got. Archao'logical activities 
threatened to cease, tho moment that the sj»ade Iiad icvealed something unlooked for 
till owing unexpected light in such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land Very much more of it is mjeded and over various well-marked 
blocks of tcriitoiy A\ithin India, to make the results really more useful and jirovide 
us wn'th reliable information Avhicli is necessary for hiiilding conclusions upon the 
ju ogress of luimari liistory in India. Wheio Ch.veniment finds it difficult, private 
etTort must ho harnessed to the task. But in this case, private effort has to bo 
organised private effoit, and must be made, for useful results, under export (lirection. 
Biinging about such a combination might well demand attention from a body like tho 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

Caste System and Hinduism 

Berhajis tho time has arrived for a well co-ordinated historical efforts to undor- 
staiid the caste system as a wdiole with reference to any light it may throw upon 
its future for India. The most importaut problem arising out of this would be 
w'hethor tho Indian caste system as such can bo put and end to to avoid the 
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variety even by the bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that the 
casto system wont out of existence for our convenience and loft [ndian society unor- 
ganised with a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers would wish to 
give to it, the question before the serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
go out of existence. The results of historical study so far seem to indicate that it 
will not. Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for India, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of tlio subject is re- 
quiiod to find any hglit tliat an elaborate and detailed study of tlio system might pro- 
vkIo for us. If Hindu India under tlio casto system could liavo exhibited the vitality 
to spicad its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to the casto system even, should the extinction of the caste system bo made a funda- 
mental pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to tlio future of the religion of the Hindus— Hinduisra as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, oi has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hindiu.sm and adopt a religion more capable 
of [M emoting Indian unity, and, at this houi of the day, Indian nationalism xvith all 
l\ie attendant horrors which the nationalistic world of tho \S’^est is suffering iiom V 
Was not all tlie variety and the difforenee, with a well distinguishable and readily 
Mien unity of feeling arnl culture, really more desirable for tho future of tho world 
than llie 'nairow nationalism of tho I9th centiuy. which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into .some kind of internationahsm V Ifeio is quite a live practical problem 
for eveirtho student of dead literature and matoiials of (iiltuic so much hold up to 
ndieule. If anything like a (dearer or better understanding of India of tho present is 
(lesiied, has not tho time come for a fai more elaboiafe and detailed stiufy of tlio 
( ultural histoiy of the eouiitiy as a whole *■’' In regard to tho history of Indian cul- 
liire in Further India those \nIio have made a serious study of it seem to bo reaching 
the unanimous comdusion that the progress of this culture stopped as the contact witli 
India (‘.eased, though even after three or four centuries of tho adoption of Islamism, 
the cultuial hackgioLind has remained iii ludoiiesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are we to account for the groat vitality that Indian culturo showed elsewhere, 
and if, for tliat vitality the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
the vitalily of that Iniliaii eultuiu in India, that we should now regard it as almost a 
dc.nl culture that could bo thrown away at will for tho adojiiion of another? For a 
projier uiulerstanding of this portion, a very deep and widespread study of tho contact 
of llindu India with Islamic culture lu the first instance, and wnth European Chnstian 
cuitiiio latoi, w'oiild seem essential. 

Nked ion Collection of Ancient Litee.vture 

The elTort that needs to bo made now' is, a constructive study of the whole, each 
si'ction making its ow’ii eontributiou to the building up of that whole. The first essen- 
tial to this IS the collecting together, in a form lit for use, of tho whole vast body of 
Indian liie’-atuio in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and eluboiate elTort at ilie search for and tlie cataloguing of, and, as far as may be, 
tho placing before tho public tull information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of tho vernacular languages with a view to this. Tliero have boon great 
(‘(Torts in the past ; but to-day the w’ork still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing tho various pieces hero, there and everywhere, the 
effort might w'oll ho made to bring together tho w’hole vast nuigo of it upon ono can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of tho times that the University of Madras is attempting to 
biiiig out a Catalogiis Catalogorura of a moro comjiloto kind than tho one familiarly 
know’ll liy that name. It is to be hoped that they w'ould have tho means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated hero. 

Tho next great dopartraont of work called for is that which would provide the 
cm pus of tho mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published hero and 
olsewhore in various forms and in different lanf^uagos made available in ono groat 
corpus, all tho nocossarjr critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in tho previous item, wdiether this 
synthetic w^ork should suiiorsodo or merely supervono tho individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that aro being made and 
tho work that is being actually carried on nood not bo disturbed, or put out of gear. 
All that may go on. A groat deal of valuable work has been done, and a great deal 
more perhaps could bo done by the bodies and tho individuals engaged in such work. 
For that more ©noouragoment ought to be given to the bodies and individudB doing 
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the work and tho furtlier work to be done should bo so organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of course, except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could bo avoided and clear economy can be introduced by abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 


Facilities for Study 

I very much fear that there is no centre in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all the most imnortant woiks of reference bearing on any 
subject he may be at work on. Of course there are a number of centres whore this 
bibliographical' facility and maintonanco of a completely equipped librarjr is supposed 
to be provided, particularly tho University centres. But a closer examination of the 
localities will show how very imperfect those very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of country. Can the Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object V Can it do anything to beat up sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of that object V 

Having come so far I \vould most earnestly bespeak your consideration whether 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of tho whole field of cultural research, particularly literary and allied. It 
strikes mo that there is too much of a readiness to mako afliliations, to assume intcr- 
pol^ions and worse, and cast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the nosition in each case. I dare say I need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for notliing more than a 
serious consideration wdiether the critical piinciplos adojited and applied do not requiio 
serious revision. 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding tho Key to Asiatic 
cnltnro as a wdiolo. This seems only to sot her on another stienuous forward inarch 
towards attaining for her a position as tho homo of humanity. If tins shoulil got 

established in course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the liomo of man. If there is at all trutli in the statement rx orente lux 

it is all to tho glory of India. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going 

to make tow’ards this consummation, and let me exhort you thcrofoie, ladies anu 
gentlemen, in tho eloquent words of 8wami Vivekananda, ‘‘Aw’ako, Aiise, and Halt 
not till tho goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization whieli will sot humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in hdia 1934-35 

Signs of a further progress towards recovery wore visible in many directions 
during the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on tho 28th. November 1935. 

It continues: “From such indications* as are available, industrial progress seems 
to liavo boon fairly generally maintained. Tho cotton mill industry did very well in 
tho year under review ; production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear- 
ance was also more satisfactory than in tho ‘preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and o.vporfcs advanced, tho stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated in value. Conditions in tho iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, ana thoio was an appreciable increase in production. 
From such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of comont, paper and tho chemical 
industries. In tho case of sugar tho total production for the season is likely to show 
ail increase over tho preceding season, while the pioduction of machines in the 
latter half of tho year showed an appreciable improvonaont. The output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased during the year under review There was not, however, much 
improvement iu conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreign Trade 

As regards foreign trade, the increase in imports was much larger than in tho 
case of exports, and tho balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and tliree- 
foiii th crores. Exports of gold, however, continued on a large, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus continued favourable. Nal'oual credit stood high, and the conversion 
operations of (iovernmont were attended with marked success. The rate of interest on 
(iovernment borrowings fell for the first time since 1896 to 3 per cent. The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. Tho active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
tlian iu tho preceding year. There was also an improvement in tho not ton mileage of 
cla.ss I railways from 18,383 million to over 20,.012 million. Tho index number of 
non-speculativo industrial securities rose from 113 iu April 1934 to 133 m March 
]935, while those of speculative securities rose from 196 in April 1934 to 2236 in the 
closing month of the year. 

Agricultural Situation 

As regards tlio agricultural situation, the output of some of tho major crops was 
less than in tlio preceding season. There was, liowover, some improvement iu 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of the year, jute prices also advanced. Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in tho preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not bo maintained at tho preceding 
year’s level. On the whole, tho agricultural situation was distinctly better tlian iu 
1933-34, suooially in the latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while the ovoi*seas demand for Indian produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement, 

SCouRSE OF Prices 

Tho study of tho course of prices indicates that tho prices of agricultural commo- 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure tlian those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in tho money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 63.3 per cent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump in the 
price of rice. In Bengal, tliore was a decline of 58.9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Orissa of 59.9 per cent. In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent, the value 
of tho two principal products, rice and groundnuts, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 per cent and in the Punjab, of 
57.8 per cent. In the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline of 55.9 per 
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cent. Takin^j those eiglit provinces together, there was a fall of 53.G per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to bo borne in mind in interpreting 
tlieso figures is that so far as food crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a largo portion of the crop wliich ho grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-stnlTs had not affected them. 

The total shipments of gold from India in 1934 35 amounted in value to Rs 53 
and one-fourth crores as compared with Rs. 58 crores in the preceding year. 

The production of piocegoods in India touched a rocoid level in *1934-35. The 
quantities of cotton piece-goods (including fonts) as well as the quantity per capital 
available for consumption iu India (including hand-loom production) are given in the 
following table : 

Not Imports. Not available Mill ITandloom Not available for 

Year. production. production. consumption. 

Actual Per Capita. Actual Per Capita. Estimated Poi Total Per Capita. 

Capita. 


Yds. 

crores. 

Yds. 

Y'ds. crores. 

Yds. 

Y^ds. crores. 

Yds 

Yds. crores. 

Yd.s. 

1929-30. 

190 

543 

229 

G54 

140 

400 

559 

15.97 

I9:i0-31. 

87 

2.49 

24G 

703 

1.39 

.3.97 

472 

13 49 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

288 

8.(X) 

150 

417 

514 

14 28 

1932-33. 

120 

3.34 

311 

864 

170 

4 72 

GOl 

IG 70 

19.33-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

803 

144 

4CX) 

510 

14.17 

1934-35. 

97 

2.G2 

334 

9.03 

14G 

3 95 

577 

15.G0 


The year saw a considerable expansion of the imports of aitificial silk products. 
Imports of yarn reached a record level of 10.0 milljon ll»s. uliich was 0 8 million 
Ihs. in excess of the preceding year’s ligiiie and 5.0 million ll)s more than the 
receipts in 1932-33. The total value of the im[)orts of artihcial silk yarn in the 
year under review amounted to Rs. ITS lakhs as compared with Rs. 82 and Its. 92 
and a half lakhs, respective!^', in the preceding two >ears h’educod prices and 
improved quality have contributed to the iucreasiiig populaiity of rayon juoducts. 
Idle chief sources of the imports of yarn iuto India aio la))an ami Italy. 

It has been estimated by tlie Sugar Technocologist to the Imperial Co unci 1 of 
Agricultural Research that the average consurajition in India of sugar, 0 K»‘lml iig gur, 
in the three years ending 1933-34, was 921, (XX) tons, and rn 1933-34, the last yeai 
of the trionnium, about 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that dining ]934-.'i5 
5k),()00 tons of sugar was produced direct fi*om cane, 4,000 tons from gar making 
a total of 020,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons were imported fiom foroign 
countries. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Ifs. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is intero.stiiig to note that tlie most 
important single item under the head, glass and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, viz., bangles, the demand for winch, owing to the necessity for rej)lacemoiit, 
is likely to be sustained so long as habits and fashions do not eliange. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware impoited during the ynar under leview lecorded 
increases. Japan retained the predominant jiosition in *^1110 ti ado, the value of hei 
supplies advancing to Rs. G4 lakhs from Rs. 57 laklis in 1933-34. Relgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares fiom Rs. 11 lakhs each m the preceding yeai 
to Rs. 13 and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively in the year undiu- i-eviow. 

The trade in precious stones and pearl’s fiiither fell off from Jis. 75 lakhs iii 
1933-34 to Rs. 50 Iakh.s in 1934-35. Tin’s decrease was due as l»efoio to smallei 
receipts of diamonds which accounted for Its. 37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 59 
lakhs in 1933-34. Imports of pearls, un.sot. al.so decreased fiom Ks. 14 lakhs to Ifs. 11 
lakhs. The imports of other kinds of iireeious stones, iiowevor, stood almost at the 
same level at Ks. 2 and ono-third lakhs as in 1933-34. 



India’s Trade with United Kingdom 1934-35 

The main features of India’s export trade with tlie United Kin^^dorn diirinj^^ tin' 
year 19d4-35 woio an incroaso in tlio supplies of both lon<^ and short stanh* (.otlon 
and of tea and a dcidino in respeet of coffee, unraaniifaetnred toliacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute. Tins is revealed in the repoit on the woik of the Iinliaii Trade Cumini- 
ssionei for JiOndon. 

The report oontains an instructive analysis of trado developments witliin tlie 
grou[> of countiies whose ciiinineios are on a sterlin^^ basis as compared with those 
; 111 the countries included m the “f'old bloc.” Two interesting coucliisions emergm 
from this examination : — 

(1) The British Empire and the other countries in the sterling group }iavo duiiug 
the year relatively improved thtni tiado po-^ition in the Kiiited Kingdom maiket. and 

(l^J the lecovery has, generally .speaking, been more laind in this giomi 

Tradk with Buitaiv 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the expoits ot Indian meicliatidise to the United IvingJoin amounted to K’s. 47,r).d 
eiores as against as 47,20 crores dining tin* pievioiis yeai. The total value of the 
exports of Indian ijiciehandise to all countiies during the- same period iiieieased hy 
approximately Ks 5 croios to Ks ir> ciores, as compaied with the con esjionding 
period of last year. The total va’ue of the nnpoits into India for tiie same iieiiod 
inci eased hy approximately Rs 17 eioies to lis. 1.32 ciores The nnpoits from the 
United Kingdom into India duiing the peiiod advanced by Ks. 0 crores to Ks 54 
crores in round liguies. The increased shipments of law cotton (the increase under 
this item being Ks. 8 eroies as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the lu<;reas'» 
amounting to approximately Ks. 29 lakhs as comnarod with 193.3-34) w'oro mainly 

responsible fir the incieaso in the value of expoits duiing the year undei levlew as 

eompuied wnth the nievious year. The total visible lialaiict* ot trade m favour of 
India amounted te Ks, 78‘1() erores as .against Ks 91’90 crores in 1933-31 and Ks 
68.15 crores in 1932-.i!l Ot this amount tin* balan<*e of transactions in treasuie 
(private) iimluding gold, silver and cmrency iiote^ aecounts for Rs 55 07 erores as 
against Ks. 57 21 eioie.s and Ks. 01.93 croies" in the two previous yeais lospeetively. 

I.VDIC VTION’S 01 LmI'ROVE-MKXTS 

The Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 and a half per cent throughout the 
period aud, generally speaking, money eonduioiis were easy. V fuitlier indication (d 
improvement m business conditions was the mcieaso in the total ajijiroximato gioss 
oaiiiings of all St.ite-ownied Railways, whieli advanced by I{.s. 205 lakhs to Rs. 89 79 

lakhs during the period under report from Ist April 103*1 to 31st Marcli, 19.15, and 

in the total w'agons loaded on Class 1 KaiUvays paring the same peiiod the total 
number of w'agons loaded on the bread gaug(* was 4,107,1^)0 as i*omparod wntii 3,1^08, (XHJ. 
(In the metie gauge, an increaM* of 158 000 wnagons was leeoided bnrmdng the total 
mimber of metie gauge waginis lo.aded up to 2,074), All these indications, oinnes 
the Trade Commissioner, J)r. D. B. Meek, point in the direidion of piogiess 
No goneial recovery, howmver, is possible m a pieJominantly agucultural comintiy 
such as India unless the cultivator obtains prices for his agrieultural piodiu'o 
or in other words unless his purchasing powder is ira- proved Tlie niial 
improvement scheme, locoutly inaugurated hy the Uovernraont of India on 
a national scale, therefore, is of groat im))"ortanee ami the actual wmiking of 
the scheme, for whicli one croro of rupees is being distributed to tlie rrovinces to 
enable local Governments to carrj on the economic development and improvement 
of rural areas, will bo watched with gieat Interest. 

Dr, Meek does not attempt to aualyso tlio lesults of the Ottaw\a Agreement, the 
working of whiidi has boon the subject of detailed examiriatioii in India by tlie 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 
l^egislature. 

The main features of the export tra<l 0 with United Kingdom during the year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea aud a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oiisceds and raw jute. Indian 

50 
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ri('o suffered considerably owin;; to Spanish eoinjietition, but as a result of represen- 
tations made bv India, the duty on imporh'd non-Einpire paddy has been raised, with 
a view to enabling India to derivo the full bcnelit ovpeeted from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

ExrowTR or Cotton 

As regards long and short staple cotton, the total imports for tho first quarter 
of tho year under review of long staple cotton into Ihe United Kingdom have de- 
clined from 2,071,000 centals (of 1(V) lbs) to 2,111,(0) centals, out the imports from 
India of long staple cotton have advaiic(*d fiom 214,00(_) centals to 223.()lX) centals. 
Tho imports of long staple cotton from U. S. A have di’clint‘d during tho same period 
from 1.715,000 centals to 1,198,000 rentals and tlmse fiom Egypt fiom 350, (XX) centals 
to 235, (XX) centals During the sami' qiiaiter in 19.1!1 the imjioits of long staple cotton 
from India were 124, (XX) centals, fiom U S A 2,013,(XK) centals and from Egypt 
201, OCX) centals It would tlnucdore appeal fiom a (.ompaii^ui of tlie figiiics of im- 
poits for these quarters during the last (hicc yeais that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an increasing interest in (he Tiulian long stapl*' cotton. Tin' Imlk of short 
staple cotton imports into the United Kingdom came fiom India and Indian impoits 
during the quarter under leview amounleil to 22t),(KX) centals as ae.ainst So, (XX) and 
174, (XX) centals dining the same cpiaitor of 1933 and 1931 iesi>eetivelv 

RrnnEU 

The expoit of raw rubber to tlu' U K rose from 3,338.818 Ihs. in 1933>-34 to 
10,303,228 Ihs in 1934-35 and tlie value advanced fntm Rs 7,0t),47s to R’s ry),42,743. 
The International Kubbor Regulatum *S( herm*. vhnh India hns signed sulijei t to cer- 
tain reservations, came into foice from the 1st .him* 19.31 The epuda^ allotttMl to 
India and Burma were 

1935 1930 1937 1938 

India 8.2.50 U.tHX) O.tXK) 9,2.X) 

Biiima 0,750 bOXX) tUKXl 9,250 

These quotas, however vere coiisideicd uns.atisf.'u toi \ in India and tin* Govern- 
ment of India repiesonted to tin* International Riibl)er Regulation Commitft'e that 
they should be iucrease<l. It has been iaise<l to the hilloviug aniounts 

1935 19.30 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,5(K) 12,r>(K) ]3,tHK) 

Burma S.CXX) 8,5(X) O.CXH) 

The piotocol omhodung these (di.anges has still to he sepu'd. 

The food stuffs as ugioiip ha\e md dom* .so well in tJie \eai under review as in 
the two previous years anti tliey have f.ared .sumeuliat badl\ when eornpaied with 
the group of law’ raatenals The law m.ateiials ami especially the ‘hnetaU and ole^' 
gionp with the exu-ptioii of eoppei and /me, havi* shown a (lc('id<‘d improvement 

Teak continues to he tho mam timhm imjiottc-l, and tie* pimeipal dcdirative 
timhoi.s in dmnand are Indian silvei-gieywooil and Indian haul el Considerable 
progiess IS leeoidcd in legaid to reseaich wmk on the applieatem of products in 
industry. 

Trawk ExiriniTroNs 

The Department took part m 10 tr.atle exlilhitions as against nine in the ])revions 
year, and tho number of tr.ado emimiie.^ at exleljitioim rov* iiom 070 in 19.3.3-34 to 
820 in 1934-35, tho mam aitudes wdiich attia<ded attention ln*iiig iir(g chutneys, curry 
powder, carpets, leather, skins, .s[»r)its goods and pite welduiig 

An impoitant development in regaid to the organisation of the Trade Douartraent 
was tho opening of the Milan (,)ffire under a ..eparate Trade Commissioner Mr. M. K. 
Ahuja. 

Sir Harry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Tr.ado Coramissionm* on tho 
3()th Reptemher 19.34, after holding this office for more tliiui 11 y(;ars. Sir B. N. 
Mitra records in the ropoit his “lugh appreoiation of tho ability and zeal with which 
Sir Harry performed his duties and ot his constant solicitude in regard to the interests 
of Indian trade ” 



Working of the Ottawa Agreement 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934 35 

Kir Mahomed Zafrullah, Commeroo Mmher, ])iTSCiirod in the Loj^islativo Assembly 
on iho 25lh. September 1935 the repoit on the working of tin* Ottawa a^o’eement for 
19.']l-bn The lepoit (loints out the diflieiiUv of exammin;; the elTeets of the piefeieneeK 
lesultiMt; f 1 0111 the aipiMMiUMit on trade an<l Imsines'. in India The main difiioulty is to 
isolate tlie plK’iiuinena in oidei to study the ollo' ts of prehotMiees as distinct fiom other 
oeonomie (.auses Tlie time dunnii wlindi the piefoieiitial sehemc was worked was 
fai from noimal Tlu* iioln-y of eeononiio nation.ilism has been rampant tliioughout 
the woild .M(jnet.nv cli.in;^!*;. ha\e led to widespread m, stability in forei^ui e\ehan‘(es 
and tlieii* hav(‘ Ixsm ( haiii’es m the dernaml ami supply of individual commodities, 
which have eonsideialdv inlliu'nued the tiad»* therein Theie have also been pia<-‘ti(;al 
liniitalion, t() tlie esamiiiations ranu'd out, because the data available are fai from 
complete l(o\\,*\i‘r. the leport opines ‘If India imjuoved hei relative position 
ill the Tinted Kinedom, divioM'l by liei peiceiila^m sliaie iii the total United 
Kin;;dom impoits, then, ofhei things lunni; equal piefereiieo must pnma faae lie 
deemed to be \aiuat>l.‘ W In'thei India', othoi uistomeis have taken lelativcly moio 
fiorn luM’ than th'* Tnitod kin;.tdom m not quite itjhwant to the issue. In those eases, 
theietoie w'e-ie the enii' limion su;_--i;e^t.' i h\ the Indian evpoit talile dilTeis fiom 
tbtit mdieatrd li\ the I lilted Kmedom import table m the same article, the lattei 
must he fotisideted m ue lelevaiil to tlie discussion Thu lelutive jiosition of India 
in the Tinted Kimclom maiket will tlcMefoie supply the piimary evnlenco neeessaiy 
to |Utl;^'e the sin ( e^', oi ollieiwh-.e oi the piefoience.^ secured by India on her e\i»ortvS 
to the Tniieti Kiiuniom.’ 

The lepoii point, out tli.u the examination leixaidnn; prices presents oven mo»e 
sciioiis pM* tical difli* nliie^ and pio< eed', to sum tqi tlie mam facts in the tallies 

The Inst t il*!*' ^liow ^ expoils liom India (»f aiticLs i'nio\inf; [uefei enre, whi» h 
anount toi l).‘ I'Mitiim of the total of Us. lo'i \ » nues xalue of the expoit trade. 
Tlie pen (Mil, ICO sliaio of tie' I intod Kin/doin was TO m V.)U-T2 and TKO ui l0‘.>4-‘d5, 
w lull' othoi ( mut lies’ [.Cl icuta-e fell fiom 70 to (.1.1 duuii^.', the coi responding 
pe. lod 

Indias peieenti'C' shaic leuMidin- imports in»o th.' Tinted Km^^dom enjoying; 
pieleieiiec lose tiom III in Td>J to (i { m llUl, wliilt' the percenta,^^c share of othei 
<ountiies fell fiom On 1 to t)'’i 7 dinine the sanu' poiiud. 

As ii'^nirds inijiorts into ilutish India of aitnfes enjoNiiiq: [.refiToin'e, the pereeii- 
ta;^o‘ sli.ue of tlm Tinted Kingdom lias iiseu fiom It to -U ; tliat of othei countiies 
lell tiom ,‘)0 to hi) V-. eompaii’l bmween llUl-Ti and lOliJ-Th 

K\poits tiom India of aitnhs not enio^mi:: piefeience in the United Kingdom fell 
in [lereeiita'-o tiom ‘JU 5 to 10.0 wlnle those of othei eoiiutiies iiicieased fioia 70 5 to 
80.4 during the foni \eais 

As legaids impoits into the United Kiimdom of aitudes not enjojmg piefeieiu'e, 
India’s sliaie incieased fioiii T.l to 17 wdiilo that of other eountiies fell from 96.t) 
to 95.3. 

Imjioits into Uiitish India of ai tides on wlTuh preieieiK'O is not allowed in the 
Unitoil Kingdom .shows that tlie nereentage sliaie of tho United Kingdom luis risen 
fiom ;15 7 to ;i9.3 and that of oth.-i eountiies has fallen from tid.T to (k).7. 

The halaneo of tia.le of Iliitish India shows that, wheieas in 1913-14 it \yas 
against India by K’s. 31 eroies in respect of the Biitish Km])iio, it w'as iii India’.-, 

favoui by Ks. M croivs in 1931-32. Duiing the same |»eiiud India’s trade balances 

wius favourable to the extmit of I\s 100 eioies wdtli other foreign countries m 1913-14 
and by Ks .3.5 eroies witii them in 1931-32. 

The ti.ide in resjiect of the United Kingdom ]ust, balanced in 1931-32, but for 
British possessions it was in India’s favour to the extent of Rs. 14 crores Tu 

1932- 33 it was against India liy Rs. 11 crores in le.spoct of tlie United Kingdom, 

but for other Biitisli possessions it w'as m [ndia's favour by Rs 14 crore.s. In 

1933- ^1*4 the trade )tist balanetui with the United Kingdom w’as Ks. 13 crores 
in favour of lidia fui British possessions. In 19.31-35 the trade balance was against 
India by Ks. 5 erort's in resfiect of the [hiited Kingdom, but was in favour of 
India by 11 crores in respect of British possessions. 
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y\s rt'/^iirds other coiiatiies, tlio position repirdiug tho balance of trade is as 
fullu\v.s (in CToros) for tho throe yeais 1932-3d, 1033-34, and 1334-35 : 

Kiiiopo: jfy/ws 3, phis 10, plus 5. 
r. S. A. . minus 1, plus 7, plus 5. 

.I.inaii : minus G, minus 3, plus 3. 

Other eountiios. plus 5, plus 8, plus 3 

Total foioi^;n oouutiu)s: plus 1, plus 22, plus 16 , . , .,r i oo 

TJio grand totals of tho balance of tiado in India s favoni plus 4, plus 3j, plus uZ 

Impoits into Rritish India show the following iteicoiitages, lospoctivoly, foi the 
1913-14, 1931-32 and l93i-35 
Uu tied Kingdom . — 64.1, 35.5. A 0 . 6 . 

J'tJ'an. — 2.6, 10.6. 157* 

Germany, — 6.g, 8.1, 7-6. 

U. S. A. — 2.6, 10.2, 6.4. 

Jtaly.^ 1 . 2 , 2. 8, 2 3. 

Kenya and Znjiciher. — 0.3, 2.g, 2.4. 

Ceylon, — 0.4. I.I, 10. 

Chiw\ — 0.9, 22, 1.6. 

Belgium. — 2.3, 2.4, 16. 

Austrin-IIiDigary — 2.3, 0.6, 0.5. 

France. — i 5, 1.7, 1.2. 

Straits Sttilement. — 1.8, 2.3, 2.3. 

/(7?'a.— 5.8, 3 8, 1.4* ^ r. , 1 

Exfiorts from Ihitish India for Iho >eais 1913-11, 1931-32, 1934-35 show the 
f illowjng porcontagos : — 

United Kingdom. — 23.4, 27 9, 31.6. 

C ermatiy . — i 0.6, 6 3, 4'6. 

Japan.d^e) I, 8.7, I5'9- 
u. s, .1—8.7, 159. 8.5. 

Fiance — 7.1, 4 3 5 

Belgium . — 4 8, 2 8 2.8. 

Ausiria-IIiingai y —4, o, o, 

Ceylon.— 2 i 6, 5.42. 

Italy.- -3, I, 3.4. 3 9 

Straits Settlements. — 2.7, 3, 2.1, 

Cnina.— 2 . 2 , 4 9» 07. 

Java . — o 8, 1.1, 0.3. 

Kenya ayid Zaniiher. — l.o, 0.5. 0.3. 

Central and South Ajricn — 2.2, 1,5, 2 5. 

Tho lepoit next deals with tho eommoditit'S expoited and imj.oited Tho repoit 
i»oinl.s out that as legaids W’lieat pieftnoino was giaiitcd 111 the I nitoil Kingdom anci 
CVvIou, hut it Jjas l.con of little value to India owing to hej spi-eial wheat position 
As foi iK-e, the inefoicneo was of spcLial impoitanoe in view of the tontiaetion ol 
tho F.ir Ear^tojn maiJu-ts Attempts aio hojiig made to impio\o tho (piality of 
lice so as to make it siutahlo for consumption 111 Kiiiojte, cliielly 111 tho United 

^^*”The”follow’irig is tlic comparative po.sition hotweoii 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
fiom and inipoits into Ihitish India of the cluef Lominodities. lii these tho total v^ue 
for 1931-32 is tak(-n at lOO and the hguios shown aic foi 1934-35 as compaied to 
the total value of 1931-22, 

E.r ports : — 

Rice, not in husk to all countries 58, to tho Vniled Kingdom, 318. 
lansucd : all countries 190 . U. K. 77G. 

Tea • all countries 104 ; U. K. 107. 

Tanned liidos : all oountries 93 ; U. K. 33.^ 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; 1). K. 105. 

•lute maiiufaotures : all countiios 98 , T . K ou.^ 

AVoollen carpets and rugs : all countries 158 ; u. K. 182. 

Gioundnuts : all countries 62 ; U. K. 153. 
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Imports 

Chomicals : from all countries 114 ; from U. K. 110. 

DniL^s and medicmes , all countries 107 : IJ. K. 107. 

Haidware: ail couiitiies 118 , TI. K. 100 
Instruments am )arat us, etc. all countiics 128 ; T" K 135 
Brass and similai allo^^s . all countries 133 , V. K. J87 
Lubricating^ and mineral oils ; all couritiies SO ; U. K 87. 
l*amts and colours . all countiies 113 , U. K J2U. 

I’ro visions and oilman stores * all countries 87 ; L. K 100. 

Rubbei manufactures . all countries 93 , L K. 2U1. 

Woolen manufaotuies . all countiics 304 U. Jv. 218. 

Motor cars . all countiics 175 ; V K 2 JO 
Motoi omnibuses all countiics 182 , L. K. 178 

It may be mentioned that this Real's icjioit, unlike that of hist vcai, is not 
issued by the directoi of commeicial intelli/.-eiK e but is iMcseiited as a hiovoinmciit 
[lapei and c.\pi esses no opimon and coniines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 16th. December 1935 

Ills Ex(n;llency the Vicei(\v o])ened the A'^so* i.ited Cli.imheis of Commerce annual 
meetin- at Calciuia on the 16th. December 1935 11 E. Sir .lulm .kndeisou, and mem- 
hers of the Ben^uil <io\eniment ueie also luesent. 

The Hon Mr, G. R Campbell. I’lf^ubuit, Ibuii^al Clsimbor, jiresided. Mliile Sii 
.lohn Ahei''romhu>, l)ej»ut\ pMsideiit. Himhiv Ch.uiihfi, ihuuked Ills Excellency for 
inau^miatim: the pioceediiigs and wished linn (.uJ->i»eed. 

Asking the Viceioy to opeu the proceevliii:;s. Mi. Cmipbt'll said that he welcomed 
His Kxoelloney with mixed feedings, because athwait tlieiii la\ the shadow of the 
thought that this w'as the last uum^iou oii whicli the Chambers woiibl have the 
I'leasuie of his giacioiis lueseiKo at then annual meeting. Mi Camphell was eou- 
liderit tfnit ho spoke for all when he thanked His E\'elleiu\ foi the great courtesy 
ami coiisideiatiou ho liad at all times extended to the commeicial cominunitv in 
India-— (.ouitesy and consideration which wa-. aKo extended to them hy all memliers 
of his (loieiiimeiit And this, Mr Campbell was suio, was m no small measure 
due to His E\(ei[em.N s shiimig example 

Ml. Cam])btdl added. ‘‘Only a few' da\s ago, after long w’aiLing, we w'ore notified 
h) the Coiumeree Depaitment that the Kailwas Hoaid w’ould meet us and Chau men 
ot Tort Ti lists and Cominissioneis of the gieat poits of India at a eonfeienct' lu 
Delhi on Decemlirr IG The notiUcation went on to say that if this date w'as ineon- 
veiiieiit. the yoveinment of India, in mow of then mauv eommitmeuts, feaieil that 
they would be unable to hold a Confi'iem-e until tlie month of May in Simla. t)n 
the assumption that the (Joveiiimout of India kmwv lli-> Exccdlciicy s 'movements and 
possibly, tlieiefoie, this meeting of ours might be noticed in lellected glory, I venUued 
to send a personal telegram to tiie Commeree Secietaiv saying that the date he had 
gi\en us had a strong smell of saidiiies Not afiei l3 mouths, Init witUiii 13 honis. 
1 get Ins reply wdiudi said, ‘‘Soiry lish got into fiuil. Am sending vou fiesh dates.' 
(Jjuugditei and eheeis). 

‘uhit I cannot close on a note of laughter, though w'c may come nixir to what is 
akin to it. As I have said, our feelings on this occasion a'le muxed and while we 
aie liappy in once again liavnig JIis Excellency with us and while we wish him and 
Ins gra* ions lady Dod-.si>eed, when they leave these shores and many more happy 
years whoiein to enjoy the rest that they so iiehly desoive oi to undeitake still 
more labours of love, our hearts are tom-hed with the* most geiiimie regret that this 
IS the last occasion on which His Exeelleuiiy will grace this meeting.” 

Viceroy ’s Speech 

In opening the meeting, the Vicerov said : — 

Mr, rrosideut and gentlemen,— I tliaiik you, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
welcome which you have extended to His Excelloncy tJie Governor of Bengal and 
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mysolf oil ))olialf of the dolo^atos; from flio conslilnonf cliombors of tho Associated 
Chambers of Commerc,o of India and tho mombeis of tin' Ben/;al Chamber of Cora- 
meico on this, tho third occasion, on wliicli we have had tlie privilofjo of beinfij 
With yon at your annual meeting. I assure \ou that I always look forward to tho 
opportunity of mooting you all hero colleetively, for it enables mo to show my 
interest in your prospeiity and jirogress and to say a few wouls on matters which 
are in my mind and which may, 1 liope, he some inti'rest to vonrselves. Lot mo 
add tliat I think it was han^ty in'ci'ssaiy, sii, to giw Ifis Kvcelli'iicy or mysolf tho 
assuiaiieo of your loyal and uiioeasiin, siijipoi't to oiiist'lves and oiir (Jovernments in 
oui ^^olk. We can both vi'ry grafefiillv s.iv that m’o have had the fnlh'st evidence 
of this constant supfioit duriug tiio difhcult and anxious yeais through wliicli wo 
ha\e icceiitly jiassi'd. 

In the tii'st pKuu! 1 wish to associate mysolf voi> coulinlly ^Yitl\ every wou\ that 
has f.dleii fioin you, Mi Piesulcul, yvilh leeaul to the gieat sci vices leudeied by 
Sir lluheil Call’ as youi icpu'scutatise duiiiig all the discie siciis that took pKe’c in 
London in connection with tht> new eonstilntion in In<ha and I slioiild like to (‘Ongia- 
tnlate you on tho very grai’cfnl le'-ognition von ha\e shown him of yoiii apiireeia- 
tiou of the gieat woik he dal on ^ouJ hi'half. 

Rovps 

1 leftM’ivd last yt'ar to the constitution of rlie Tianspoit \dvisov\ Conn<'il, con- 
sistiinr oi the memhcis of my Covtunment coins'incd, sittnu> wnh Pi()\incial Minis- 
tu and tlicii adMseis, and 1 then expressed tho ho|>e that the CouikmI would promote 
cIov,(> (.•ontact betwi'oii the Cciitic and the I'lovuiccs in the solution of 

th'‘ flitiii ult })ioldems of transpoit co-oi<linalion I am ukid to lie able to sa\ tliat 

tlic hope lias so fai been realized and tJiat, at iis hist meeting, the Coiuiul 
adopted,^ wath a gratif\ing appioach to imaniniity, a statement of policy 
coneeniing tin* coustiiudion of loads and railways the eontiol of motoi tianspoit 
and the eieation of^ administiati\e mu' hineiy to p'lmnote eo-oi dniation While I am 
di.sinssing the question of ti’ansport, 1 must lelei hiietlv to tho Indian !\oads Coiign'ss 
nhuli was iiiaiiguiated a few (la\s hi'foie I last .iddies^.i'd \oii That inanguial 
meedng was. I liidieve, a su< C(‘ssfnl stop m the <liuetien of gottiiig oiii I'lnoneeis 
togellier to exeliangc' opinions aii<l tho K'sult , rd llieii e\))t'i leiiee wnh the (dqot t of 
)n omotine eflleieney and (‘eonnmy in the' e'pendiinit' (ai mad'. Theie is no (pu'siion 
of tilt' very gieat not'd toi mad tlt‘Vt'!o)>m''nt nor unfoi luiialely can aiuone suem'st 
that tile funds at jnesont available aie ado(piate In 1ho'>e eirt unislanet's, <*( oiiomy 
anti eflieit'ncy in tiu' aitpliealion of whafovei moin'v is available ha^ lii'ctiine an 
imjKuative neeessitv Mv ^Jovt'inmeiit helu'vt* tliat t!n' Indian Ivoads Congrt'ss is 

an institution winch wall make foi tliost' ends and we have, tlieiefoie, decided to 

defiay tho tost involvotl for a further jienod of two years. 

CmL A VII Tit )N 

In Civil Avdation, the^ most impoitaiit let'cnt developments have hi'on tlio diiplna- 
tion of the an mad service ht'tw'een I.ondon ami Siiigapoio ami the inauguration by 
Tata <!y Sons Limited of a weekly an mail seivieo bclweeii iJtunhav ami Tiivcmliiim 
wiili intermediate landings at Loa ami Cannanoie Thm bittei seiviee, wlmdi eounects 
at Bombay with tlie esistiiig Ivuiai lii-Madias air mail seivke, uil' slioitly he available 
tor canying mail as well as jiassengois ami fieight 

Now that the Bovoinment of Ceylon liavo pio\ided an aeiodrome at Colombo, it 
is hoped that a fin t her doyelojimcnt, nameh, tho I's tension of tho Tata air soivico 
fiom Madras to Colombo will take jila<’e in tho ncai futino. 

It is legrottahle though, T ho[>e, a tempoiaiy si't-haek that tho Tridian National 
Anw’ays Limiiod, have boon comj»clled to (lose d<jwn the seiviet's between Calcutta 
and Dacca and Calcutta and L’angoon, wlncli tliey liad successfully inaugurated and 
ojiciated for ]8 moutlis. The foimei _ service never Jiad tlie sujiport from tlie puhlio 
Avhich tlio comjiany liad cxpccti'd in view of the obvious advantages it olTered for 
rapid communication hotweon the two ehii'f citi"s of Bengal and fjiough on the 
latter service both ]iassoiigor and mail traflii show'ed a steady increase. That inoreaso 
was not sulTiciontly rapid to justify the Company in continuing to operate at a lo.ss. 

Considerable progress lias boon made witli tho programrao for the development 
of gmund organisation to which 1 roforred last year. An order for air route and 
aeiodiomo lighting equipment for the Tiaiis-Imha 'route and contracts for hangers 
at aorodiomos on that route and on the main feeder routes have been placed and 
improvemeuts to tho existing aerodiomcs and the construction of new aerocli’omos are 
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being carried out. But mucli of tho work in the past year has been of a preliminary 
nature and before long there will be more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within tho original programme Jiave been necessitated 
by tho early prospe<;t of a gioatly increased intensity ol the Trans-India services. 
Active consideration is being given to theree jiroposals* of Itis Majesty’s (lovernmoiit 
in tho United Kingdom for tho speeding np and increase in fie(|uency of Empire 
Air Sei vices and the carnage of all first class Empire mail by air. 

Jdte Idustry 

Tho dilhcultios of the jute industry liave evercised the minds ot many in Oalcutta 
during reeiMit months. I ikmmI hardly assure >ou that thev have also given tho (Jov- 
eininent ot Bengal soiious and anxious tbouglit and consideration AVhile wo have 
not bi'en abb' to si'c exe to eve with tlie .lute Mils Association on the subject ot 
K'stiicting oi oul\)ut, \vc aio icadv to considci any sound proposals that may he 
put forward foi assisting the indnstiy to leach a stiongci and moio stable position. 
\Vhf*n, tlii'iefoie, tlu‘ Association suggested the sending ot n deputation to Delhi to 
<liscuss the matter, my tiovenirnent welcomed the oppoi tiinit> . As that diseusskm 
will h(‘ taking pbv'o iii two oi thieo days' time, you will not expect me to add any 
luilhor observations on the subject at picscnt 

SwriTONs Acvty t Itvly 

Yon aie axvare, gentlemen, that India, in fnlfilment of the obligations following 
from bci membership of the League ot iS.itions has joiiK'd with hei fellow-members 
in irajiosing Sanctions, linancial and economu', avainst Italy Aly Ooveinment are 
fully (.onscious of the seiiousness of the step and of its jiossible reperiuissions on 
India's foi'eign tiade They vk'w with regret the severance of tiado relations, so 
mutually advantageous in the past, between India and Italy, but they have telt, 
nevertheless at tins cntu'al [Munt of time that the maintenance of the prin< iple ot 
Bio Covenant of the fjeagiu' must out\vi'i",li more matenal eonsideiations of piofit or 
loss The '‘(‘onomic isolation of so impoitant an industiial and (‘couoinic poxvei ns 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most seiious disturbaneo of xvorM economy, but it 
xvilf b(' our endeavour to rninimiso by every means m our poxver its effects on India’s 
tade and commerce. 

It IS irnposible yet to estimate what these elb‘cts will bo. There will be man\ 
loose ends to join togetlu'i and with this object in view, tbeie lias boon constituted 
a Sjiecuil Committee of the L<*ague of Nation'^, whose duty it will be to eo-oidinat 
the (‘Ilorts of individual States towards a ledistnbutiou of tin' trade which has 
hitheito Mowed in Italuin channels Sleps have alicad\ been taken to ensuie that 
in the dtdihevalions of this Committee, the claims of India, to tin' fulb'st <‘onsidera- 
ti(;n, will he most einugetieailv puisued. It is partieulaily it'giettnhh' th.it the 
jiresent ciisis should have aiison at a time when the ju'uhlems of international tiade 
xvere alreadv so hatlliiig and so i ompln’ated still one moi*e obstaelo has been placed 
in the WMV of w'oild rei-overy, since wliatevei stimulus the wuir in Abyssinia mav 
give in vaiious (piaiters to industrial and comraeicial activity, that stimulus can 
only he tempoiary and must, in its natiiie, he imliealthy. 

These jirohlems to xvlucli I have referred h.avc boon receiving tho careful consi- 
deration of my (Government, and, in particnlai, it lias been their eoiiceiii to 
examine ■whether the time' has yet come to abandon India's traditional foioign tiadi' 
jiolicy, haseel, as it is, on recipioeal most-favoured nation treatment in favoui of the 
now' popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in tlu' time iioxv 
at my disposal to set before you tho manifold asjioets of this complicated (piestion, 
hut I w'ould atlirm that notliing in tlio study of xvoild economic conditions in the 
past few years or in India's iireseiit circumstances lias shown that any dejiarturo 

from oui accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she is, a sujiplier for the main 

part of raw^ niateiials and foodstuffs to tho groat commodity maikets of the world 
and denendont on xvidesjuvad wmrld demand rather than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk tho closing of any door now open to 
lier by virtue of her raost-f.avoiirod nation rights. She must' continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce m these markets and lier interest lies not so much in 

tlio conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in tho restoration of the free and 

unrestricted flow' of international trade, on which xvorld prosperity depends. Tho 
problem before her is one which is common to all trading nations of tho world. That 
problem is, in brief, tlie rehabilitation of tlio mechanism of international trade. It 
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is a prohlora which India cannot solve hy liorsolf hut it is ono in the solution oi 
whicui, she should be prepared at all times to f^ivo lier fullest co-operation. 

During tlie jiast five years India has passed, in common with the rest of the 
world, through a i)oriod of almot iinovamplod economic stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to mo that in addiossing you for the last timo, I am in a 
position to jioint to some indications of a grailual* movomont towards economic re- 
covery in the country. The steady decline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1920, has now definitely ceased. An.ufiward tendency 
appears to have set in. There is evidence also that the disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and of manufacturod commodities, whicli has so seriously atiocted 
the })urchasing power of the gnsat mass of the people of India, is now less marked 
than before and that a more balanced price lelationship is probably within sight 
The progress of indiistiial development lias been well maintained * in spite of the 
general depression and in some cases, notably in the (jotton textile industry, gieaftu- 
advances have recently been recorded than* at any time in file past There was a 
noticeable improvement in the volume' of ex:poit as well as impoit tiade in India in 
1934-95 as comiiared wifh the jirevious year, when the lowist h'vels in recent times 
had been recorded and tins improvement has siikjc continued unchecked India's 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially liiglier tlian 
in the period juecediiig the war. 

Among lh(' most iwelcomo signs of improvomoiit is tlic material redaction in the 
hurdim ot interest charges, wliice is a mattei of such (b'cp concern to both iiidiislry 
anil agiieulturc. The rate of intoiest of (fovi'rrimciit loans has been reiliiccd to 9 pei 
cent for the fiisl tune since 1890 and the hank rati' which icaclioil as high a figure 
as 8 percent in tlie closing months of 1991 lias also f.illcii to flu* same level These 
developments afford some indication of the progrt'ss which has hct'ii madt' towanls a 
general economic iiecoveiy. In the light of the faeds, I helievi' that unless there are 
♦’urther disturbanci's in the conditions affect ing world trade and finance, we may now 
regal d the futuio with a certain measure of coiifideuco. 

POSTTIOV OF Krnoi'EANH 

When I spoke to you last year, I commented brieflv on tlie position, under the 
impending Reforms, of the Euiopean business comiiuiuify. I emphasised the value of 
good-will in business relations between the members of the diffeieat communities and 
expressed my appreciation of the extent to wliieli this is hoing iiicreasUigly ri'ahsed. 
The new Oovoriirnent of India Act is now on the Statute Hook and 1 would like, Ix*- 
foro I close, to convey to you a few furtliei sentiments relative to vour position heie 
winch, 1 trust from my long expcnene.e in this country, >011 will allow mo to convey 
to you and which I hope }ou ^\lll consider and fiiul helpful. Let me say that I fe*'l 
in common with everyone of you a justifiable juide in the contiilmtion \ou have 
made to building up the India of to-da> us wi* know it and in the service yhu liave 
rendered to this couutiy 111 many fields of endeavour You have led wheie oflieis liavi* 
followed. By your lesource, ^our ]>erseveraiioe. your iiidiistry and youi entci prise, 
India has in many diieetions enjoyed, advantages whudi might otheiwise have bei'.ii 
longer delayed m the liistoiy of the relations b-*tweeii (Leat Biitain and this countiy 
Yours has, indeed, been an lionourahle part What then of the future V lii the dis- 
cussions of recent years, your Icadeis have shown a kocn appieeiation of the changing 
conditions and have made it clcai that the Europeans icsideiit here for ])urjjoses ot 
trade and commeice fully identify themselves with India’s aspirations in tlicir desire 
to stand in a position of full equality with the members of the (»reat British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. ii • 

I congratulate you on the jiosition you liavo taken nji in tins matter and am sure 
that it is the course of wisdom, hut it will not he sufficient That yon should merelv 
bo well inclined towards the deveioiiraent of new political institutions in India. It will 
he in those institutionss that, in the ordinary tiansactiori of (Jovernmont business, 
decisions will bo of great imiiortance to yourselves. By means of your own representa- 
tives in the new Legislatures, you will have tho opportunity of influencing those 
decisions. Sacrifices of timo and leisure will bo required from those you select to 
lepresent you. 1 have no doubt that, as in the past, your leaders will bo willing to 
come foward and tako their part in the public life of tho country. It will be their 
function to voice your interests, but, above all things, keep tins fact bofoie you. the 
future destinies of India, her welfare, her progress and prosperity, these' are all 
matters of no less concern to you than to those for whom India is their home and 
motherland. India’s interests are your interests. Wholeheartodly, and in full measure, 
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may I ask you to associate yourselves with all that leads to the advancement of this 
country and adds to her position and (advancement ? If you hold this Ideal constantly 
before you, I am sure you will bo fully recompensated in the future. 

In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for youi good wishes to my 
wife and myself when wo leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members I need haidly say that I regret that fact, too, and I am full of regi’et that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendshi|)s, interests and asso- 
ciations which I have forraiid during some of the best veais of my life in this 
country, {lentlenieii, wo have lived throudi stormy times during the past yeais, but 
I think I see tlie sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again bo on tho high road to increasing dovelopn^ent and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Rebate on Ojal Fweiqht 

The House at the coneliision of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the lesolutions on tho agenda 

Mr Aikman (Rengal) moved tho following resolution : — 

“With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign poits and at the 
same time jiiovuling tho serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen- 
tial iiieioase in coal tiaffic, tins Association recommends tlie .Railway Boaid to give 
their serious consKleration, in tho best inh»rosts of tJie coal tiade and of railways 
in India, to the question of gi anting a sjiecial icbatc on coal for exjiort out of India. 

“While appreciating (ioveinrnent’s action in reducing the suichaige from Apiil 1, 
1935 (a) by alteiing tlie basic peicontage fiom 15 per cent to 12 and half p. c. and (b) 
by subjecting it to a maximum of Re 1 ner ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that tho immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
ill India would gieatly benefit tlie industrial interests of the country as well as tho 
inioiosts of the c-oal trade. This Association, therefore, ri'solves that the Oovernmont 
of India be called uiioii to issue diioctions for the entiro withdrawal of tho present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway chuiges in otlier directions”. 

Mr. Aikman lemiuded tlie meeting that India had, at her doors, largo markets for 
her coal in Cejlon and the Kai East. After tho War, tho Government of India, for 
certain leasons, placed an ombaigo on export of Indian coal, so that exports for the 
throe years 1911-13 which had an average of three laklis of tons annually to tho Far 
East and live lakhs of tons to Ceylon foil to tho annual average in 1922-24 of ILUOO 
tons to the Ear East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, liad afipoiiited a Coal Commission in 1920 and the report of tho Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to tlie task of promoting the export 
trade of African coal. Tho measures adopted were compulsorv grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway heights on ex|)ort of coal and indirect subsi- 
dization of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker coal utilised by shijis, 
carrying of caigo of c.oal to foreign parts and tho employment of Government ships 
for carrying piivato caigoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction in rad 
freight on coal, shipned to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would bo hoiieli- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would bo necessary for 
railways to take active steiis, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal 

Mr. J. A. McKerrow (Bengal and Rai Bahadur P. Mukhorjl (Punjab Charnboi) 
supported tlie resolution, whica was carried. 

Customs Tariff 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved tho following rosolution on customs tariff 

“That this Association Is of opinion that a general revision of tho Customs tariff 
should bo undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should be firstly simplification, and secondly tho lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serious obstaclo to trado recovery”. 

Sir John congratulatod tho Government on passing tlio Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a 
measure tliat had gone a long way towards seeming simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in lier tariff nomeiiclaturo and logical scheme classification of 
commodities evolved by tho Economic Committee of the League of Nations. The 
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si>cecli of the Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to indicate that 
tlie Government had in mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im- 
])ossible for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions. India had adopted a 
policy of protection for her industries and ho wished to make it clear that his Cham- 
ber had always supported protection of those industries which had satisfied the Tariff 
Board that they fulfilled the fundamental piinciples laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that tho 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro- 
duced or could not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
tho importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi- 
deration w'as received from selling countries and India’s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby. 

Seconding tho losolution, Mr. J. A Fdwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
wuth regaid to Die first part of tho resolution, he expressed appreciation of tlio Indian 
Taiifl i\ct of 1034, wiiicJi removed many^ difficulties m interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers in the past, I'hero still remained anomalies which caused 
haidship to merchants and which, he felt, were not contemplated by the Government, 
W’hen tho taiill w’as framed. As regards tho second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the views expressed by Sii John Aberciombio. 

Ml. H. aV. Biggivither (Karachi Chambei) moved the following amendment : “After 
the w'ords ‘and that’ in line 4 the following bo added : ‘subject always to necessity 
accoiding to loasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc.” 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amoiidcd, was carried. 

Duty on Knitted Goods 

Mr J. O, Ryan (Upper India Chambei) moved 


“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb. on cotton iiosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to servo the intended jirotectivo purpose, in view’ of the veiy low rate of duty at 35 
pel cent leviable on noii-British “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified” 
iindei item 52, and urges that iii the interests of both the Indian industry and British 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichever is liighor, .should 
he levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under 
Wection 4 (Ij of the Indian Taiiff Act XXXII of 1934”. 


Mr. Ryan pointed out that this question had been the subject of representation to 
the Central Boaid of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation to tho 
Goveinmeiit of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of 
inadequacy of the jireseiit Act to prevent evasion in the manner wJioreiu it had now 
been carried on. Although liiey weie grievou.sly disappointed that the Bengal Cham- 
bei would bo unable to second the lesohition, he lioped that they would accept it He 
reterred to the lepoit of the Tariff Board 19:i2 which showed that tlie Boaid after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended piotective import 
duty on all knitted cotton goods. As w’a.s apprehended by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnislied with various devices previously unknown in the Indian mai*- 
ket, began to iiour in. The position now was that Japanese imdervests, with colours 
01 [lockets, wore being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
than those for simple uudervests without colours, which was adequately protected by 
specific duty. Similarly, jneccs of knitted cloth, in untailoredlform, lancled in India at 
puces higher than those garments in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
^ effect of tins on tho industry was nothing short of disastrous. 

His Committee understood that the Government of India W’ere by no means unsympa- 
thetic 111 the matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. The 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands of tlie Government in dealing with tho matter. ^ o o 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the resolution and Mr. Edwarda- 
Evaus (Bengal) supported. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur- 
pose m hue SIX, the following be added : ‘but because tliero is no alternative of speci- 
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fic duty.’ and delete the words ‘in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on.’ 

The resolution as amended, was carried. 

Road Transport 

Mr. IF. K. M. Langley (Calicut Chamber) moved 

“That the Railway Board bo urged to seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which the 
railways would bo given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would revert to the Provincial Goveinmeiits.” 

Mr. Langley referred to “cut-throat competition” among bus services, which weie 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Government’s policy and programme of construction of fco<ler roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus service and snob tightening up of general restiiction on bus 
traffic as to permit railways to cornneto legitimately with privately owned buses. 

tSir William Wright (Madras Chamber, and Mr. G. U. Cooke (Bombay) supported 
the rosolutiou, which wuis carried. 

Mr. J. A. McKerrotv (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Rail (kinferenco Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxatiuii, and (b) to secnio the nnilication of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without dolay. 

After discussion the resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Bouid. 

Duty on South Afiucan Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved •— 

“Having regaid to competition wnth which Indian coal has been faced for yeais east 
and is still expononcing from imports of coal from South Afiica, tins Association is 
of opinion that Government sliould impose a countei vailing duty of Ks 1-8-0 per ♦■oii 
on imports of Soutli African coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
aniias per ton on foreign coal.” 

Mr. Morgan referred to last yoai’s lesolution rcgaidmg inci easing import duty on 
foroigffi coal, when recommendation was rejected by ttie Government. Tliey felt, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a countervailing duty on Afiican coal only. 

Mr. Langley (Calicut) and Mi. K. MacQibbon (Burma) supjioited the resolution, 
which was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-Tax 

Mr. Q. H. Oookc (Bombay) moved 

“In view of the a.ssumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee that the power 
which it is proposed, in accordance with the reforaraendatiori of tlie Fedeial Finance 
Committee, should bo oouferrod on the future Federal Government and Logislaiuie, to 
impose a sumhaigo on tuxes on income, should only bo exercisable m times of serious 
fmancial stress : and cousidoririg the importance of ensuung that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Fedoiation, the power to levy such emergency taxation should bo in leservc ; 
also bearing m mind their indirect dtfe«'t on the revouuos and the budgetary position 
of Provincial GoveriimontH, which it is essential should bo jilacod ou a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy : tins Association again urges on the 
Governmont of India the early abolition of tlio present siucharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which wore imposed in 1931 to meet a liiiaiicial emer- 
gency whicli was now largely passed.’’ 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out tliat 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government liad found possible to restore fully pay cuts, 
they opined that it was inequitable to restore cuts without relieving tiado interests of 
more tnan one-third of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, they could 
not regard the continuance of taxation by means of surcliaige without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional ghaiiges. In the ojiinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requiromeiits of many existing poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 
there. 

Mr. A. Aikman (Benual) seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. K. MacGibhon (Burma), supnortinpf, movo<l a ritlor to bo added at tho end of 
t)ie third para^jiaph ; ‘In India and boforo tho ‘Separation of Burma’ 

Sir Wright (Madras) moved an amendment wliich was withdrawn on the 

understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the eiToct of tlu' piinoipal resolu- 
tion on sugar industry be inednded when the terms of tho resolution were oommuni- 
eated to tho Govornnient that statutory protection to the industry bo maintained. 

Tho resolution, with tho rider, was carried. 

Standakdization or Weights and Me\sitres 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Northern Indian Chamber) moved *— 

“This Association urge’s tho Government of India to appoint a (^ommitfeo to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any aetion which could be taki’ii ni(h the objeid 
in view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measuies thiongh- 
out fndia 

Mi. Miikherjeo opined that tho matter was of snpieme impoitance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difRcultiOvS which uiuioubtedly lav in tho 
w^ay of all India standards actually in use tliroughoiit the country must not bo allowed 
to stand in the light of the economic reform so urgontlj needed as this was. 

Tho resolution was opfiosi’d and lost on division 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved bv Mi. J. R Faiquhaison (Bengal) 
and seeondocl by Sir .lohn Abercrombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Chambers W'ore repiesented, among others, by Mr W K. ]\r Lang- 
lyv, representing Cochin, C^oimbatoio and Calicut, Mi Cooke aiid Sir .lohn Aber-crora- 
bio, Bombay, Sir William Wright and Mr. (i. L. Oieliaid, Madras, Messis. Miikhorjee 
d n. Blaekw’oll and U. N. Sen, tho Punjab. 

Ratlw'ays Rates Board 

Mr. R. J. Oavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That ill the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of Tmiia is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of laihvav goods tr.iffics to ensure do- 
velopmont of internal and export trade and that the conference lii’ld in Delhi on duly 
29, failed to consider this vital and important asjiect of tho question wdiich was 
placed before this Association m resolution^ moved bv the Uppoi India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. Tins Assomation thendoro 
calls upon the Government wdth this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Raihvay authorities tho necessary data an«l to ajifioint a special committee 
with which commerce, industry and agriciiltuie should bo associated to enquire into 
tho matter and if found ad/isbie to appoint a peimanent K’ailwMy Kates Board for 
all India” 

Mr. Oavin Jones said that what w'as required W'as a railway rates tiibnnal for the 
w’hole of India to wdiich repi esentation wuth legard to freight eharges could bo sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a sy.stem wdierewith railways would be 
able to earn a reasonable piofit and at tho same time assist in tlio development of in- 
ternal trade and expoit. 

An amendment was moved, deleting the words in lino 15, ‘With this purpose in 
view^’ to ‘and’ in lino 18 adding in lino 19, after the w'ord committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ etc. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any irapievoments in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at lai’ge are incvitaoly rotlecied in tho trade of India. So 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade—vory few of which are peculiar to Travan- 
core — we may look lorward with confidence to the future,” observed Mr. N. 
Hay don. President of the Travancoro Chamber of Commerce, in the course of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, lield at Alleppey on the 6th. September 
1935. Mr. Hajdon put in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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coooanut industry and for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme of 
debt redemfdion and reduction legislation that might be undertaken by the Government. 
In the course of his address Mr. Haydon said : — 

We hav'^ several times brought to the Government the need for representation on 
the Legislative Council and we have the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will 1)0 sympathetically considered when a revision of tlio electoral constituencies of 
the Uigislaturo is made. This question is a matttor of great importance, parti(3ularly, 
as tho Travancoro Government proposes to intioduce several Kills upon which it is 
essential, in the interests of the State and in tlio interests of Cominorco and Banking 
and Lahouu that the Travancoro Chamh(‘r of Commoico should bo represented. T refer 
to legislation in coniniction with Woikmoii’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in connection with Trado Unions and Fa< tory Regulations and, in all probability, 
ienslations in connectiea with somo form of Debt Jiedemjition Scheme. 

Tn regard to tlio four Kills involving the interests of cmfiloyers and emnloycos, 
having studied these, 1 .think it will be found that for the most part we shall bo in 
a position to support the Kills, subject to certain minoi amendments and subject to 
an assuiance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will ho administered 
by men of exemidaiy character. To give ono indication of the typo of amendment I 
s'lould CiTfMinly legard as essential, I will refer to tlie Factory Regulation wherein 
It js sfiecihed that every Distiiet Magistiato shall be an Inspector foi his district. 
Theje are two very vital ohieetious to tins. (1) Distnct Magistrates have no experienco 
in administering Fa«-tory L’egulations A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge should have som*' of the attiibutes of a health 
ofTieei, should }ia\o considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should have time to do his woik ofliciently. (2) That a Distnct Magistrate should he 
a])poiiit(*d as a Factory Inspector w’ould only mean that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his woik as a Factoiy. Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delays are 
alieady a blot on the fair name of Tiavancoro and nothing should bo done which 
Mill lendei rnatteis woise than they are at present 

Dining the past year there has been a veiy determined attempt on the part of 
j)seudo lalioui leaders m Travancoro to distrub the happy relationship existing between 
the \\oik-})eople and the employers by a campaign of vililication. Happily tlio rcsponsij 
Horn the Morkeis to this campaign has been very meagic, but the position might well 
have been very seiious indeed and strained lelationship already existed between em- 
ployer and emjdo^ec I need liardly say none of oiii members are against the esta- 
lihshment of sound trado unions — a separate union for eat'h industry— indeed it would 
\oiy much facilitate negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employors to negotiate 
with a Union claiming to lejiiesent all the labourers in Travancore in their multifari- 
ous tynes of cinjiloYniont and claiming, 1 seo from the Press, a membeiship of only 
4,(XX1 trom a population of over fivo millions. The Travancoro Government Kills for 
regulai using, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Tiade Disputes is a step in the right direction provided it is administered by an 
officer of Government specially trained in sucli M’ork. 

The question of the serious delays which occur in Travancoro in the administra- 
tion of jUvStico has, for years nast, been a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travaneore Government hut no pi ogress can be reported. It may be that the 
new Chief Justice, fiosh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said : — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That there is a caso for the assis- 
tance of the poor ryots— growers of paddy, cocoanuts, etc.-— in the redemption oi 
their debts and that if anything can bo done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
Those poor ryots, however, are not clamouring for help. The agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and dcht reduction legislation emanates from a certain type ot 
lubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any jirovision for the future, dissipated tlie great pioiits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut- 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
type we can have no sympathy save sorrow that men wlio have commanded fortunes 
should have been so sliortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large profits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May 1 hero say that this clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krishna Aiyr, B. A., B. L., President of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Kerala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agricultural indebtedness. Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the delays which already take place m the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
articulate to make known the seriousnoss of his position. I refer to the grain and 
piecegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than ho ewes to banks oi coast firms. One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in Alleppey alone have outstandings to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 
this the total figiiro duo to the bazars of Tiavancoro fiom the agriculturists can only 
be surmised and a false step in the matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of hankriiptcie.s involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of the State. No legislation should bo introduceu which is likely to impair the 
confidence which the public have in the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the jiosition to-day. As the result of tho moratorium suspending 
the operation of tJio Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, tho sanctity of jiractically all contracts in Travancore has been 
violated. Further violation of tho sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and i eduction legislation. This, as the Piesidont of 
tho Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already fleeing from the State. Neither business 
nor agrioulturo can be conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Halt’ the condition of the mdustnes and tho agriculture of the 
State in a few years’ time can better bo imagined than described. 

Another subject winch has engaged tho anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been tlio question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 
produced copra, cocoanut oil etc., as the result of tho importation of foreign copra. 
Not only has this importation seriously affe^ded the c.oooanut groNMng industry but 
it has had repercussions m connection with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may bo scon fiom the fact that tins yoai’s groundnut acreage has boon roducetl 
by no* less than 26 per cent and the sesame acieago by 14 per cent with the pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Hmgaporo cojira is being imported 
into India in vast quantities to the rum of the Indian indu.stry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below tho cost of jiroduidion— prices which literally 
moan starvation to tho population and such neglect of (uiltivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, tlio price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copia aio being exjioited from India. 

The Provincial and State Governments in India have boon obliged to afford relief 
to agricultuiists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of cocoanut and 
rice-growers such i emission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. Those remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the* Indian Govornraent subsidising tho Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
askod is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foioigu copra shall not enter India at prices below the cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

The Government of India caused a Sub-Coramittec of tho Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet in January and investigate the claims wo have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to the Government of 
India for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, tho wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite fui’thor repi esontations from other bodies deeply 
interested in the matter (whoso co-operation we gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is dove* 
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loping in this part of India which, whether viewed from the point of view of 
agriculture, commerce or from a political angle, cannot fail to cause grave anxiety 
to those wlio are best in a position to form judgment. 

As you are aware, the Port of Alleppoy lias given us many anxious moments 
during the past year owing to sand accretion and but for tho timely action of the 
Travancore Government in sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port by this time would probably have ceased to exist. The Pier 
has been lengthened by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Our thanks are due to Govern- 
ment, the Principal Port Officer and the l*ublic Works Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not ceased and recommendations have gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin. 

Every country in tho world, with the exception of our best customer. Great 
Britain, is indulging in a groat endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the result that wo aro 
faced with quotas, block accounts, restiictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tai’ilfs, manipulated oxchangos and, in fact, every posiblo type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trade treaties aro 
being negotiated between the Government of India and various other Governments 
which from the point of view of India as a whole, will presumably be beneficial : but 
tho position of the Indian States is very different. These treaties bind tho Indian 
States but, speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British India. So far as we know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
that Travancore interests ate safeguarded oi to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. 1 would commend to the notice of the Government of Travancore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is tho serious 
danger that tho International Treaties which ai’e now being concluded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travancore, 

For the work of the Trade Agent m Bombay I have nothing but praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his soi vices. I feel that it behoves the Travancore 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to bo doing. 

Now what of the futoe ? What has the year in store for us ? Facing facts boldly 
we must admit that businoss may not bo any easier in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger. So far as Travancore is 
concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactoiy basis. The Travancoie Government is to be congra- 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection with the mdustiial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical power ; but the Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and by the study of tho successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States. The recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travancore must unitedly strive for the advancement of the prosperity of the 
State. Two great industries of Travancore— rubber and tea— have taken the necessary 
steps which, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties. 
The producers of cocoanuts and rice are not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. Tho cocoanut in- 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that had the cocoanut gardens 
but been in tho proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. We are at a geographical disadvantage. 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render it productive of the large profits which should be possible in what is practically 
a monopoly— a state of affairs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being taken 
in the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating better times ahead is the very definite sign of 
trade revival in the United Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts— a good thermometer of trade temperature— are 
up. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry— 
j^itain’s trade backbone— these strides include tho extraction of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices ai*e higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
flotation oi a record nature, British imports .mid exports month by month show 
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steadily improving figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp increase. India 
is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, control, 
banking and commerce, and any improvements in conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. So despite all the 
obvious obstacles to trade — very few of which are peculiar to Travancore— -we may 
look forward with confidence to the future. Tho commercial community of India liavo 
during the past few years faced and solved trade problems after trade problems and 
are ready to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. The 
experience we have gained has demonstrated to us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
insuperable when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer aci^uaintance. 
We face the future with confidence born of tradition, justified by experience and 
strengthened by determination. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 

A joint conference of the All-Tiidia Trade Union Congress and tlio National 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 4th & 5lh. August. 
1935, adoiited the following resolutions : — 

It is the considered opinion of the Conference that tho new Government of India 
Act IS more retrograde and reactions v than the J. P. C. Keport and conceived in a 
splint of distrust of the Indian people, providing neithei foi self-government nor 
basing it.self on democratic principles. The representation given to Laboui is utterly 
inadequate, falling far short of the representation given to lauded and commercial 
interests through special or general constituencies. It holds out no prospi'ct to tlie 
Indian masses and working classes of over •secuiing an adequate and effective voice 
and control in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therofoie, 
it is unacceptable. 

The Conference holds the view that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy thc.r legitimate aspirations, or allay 
tho present political economic discontent which is is not designed to endow India with 
tlie status of a self-governing coimtiy, based on democratic constitutions. 

Tho Conferenco viewed with gioat alarm the present deplorable plight to which the 
industrial workers of India have been leduced by methods of nationalisation and poli- 
cies of wage-cuts aii<l retronchraont adopted by employers. The Confeieiioe, thereioie, 
recommends to the Joint Labour Board to take such stops as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and check the employers’ tendencies to effect 

wage-cuts. 

The question of the protection of industries should be re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into tho results of the protection given so far to various ludustnes should be 
held in order to find out inter aha whether the grant of protection had improved tho 
workers’ standard of life or created more employment. The 'enquiry sliould also con- 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not bo made dependent 
on those industries adopting a satisfactoiy standard of wages and other working 
conditions. The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixiug legisla- 
tion should bo intioduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers’ 
attack on this standard of life. 

The Conference condemns the present repressive policy of tho Government, parti- 
cularly the use of emergency power and other such legislation against Labour organi- 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint Labour 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

The Conference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable 
schemes, and urges the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes and the forty-houi- week in all industries. 

The Conference condemns the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the formation of a Standing Committee for labour legistation. the establishment of 
an Industrial Council in accordance with the recommendations ot the RoyaHCommission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The NatioDal Trade (iDion Federation 

The second session of the National Trade-Union Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
29th. December 1935, Jamnadas MeMa nresiding. Prominent among those 

E resent were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R, Bakhale, Mr. 8. C. .loshi and 
•r, P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. R. S. Ruikor, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta said 
It is gratifying to note that we are slowly but steadily expanding both In the 
number of Unions affiliated to our Federation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that wo are tfie strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

WliiJe this increased strength of our Organisation Is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that tlifi efforts towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
than one luindrod unions in the country, did not result in the imification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It lias boon realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too few and the 
points of contact are far more frequent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
all to see that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
has pavod the way for an eventual consolidation and we are likely to go further ahead 
towai'ds that gcal in this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1929 occurred here 
and it will bo in the fitness of things that Nagpur siiould apply the healing b^m. 

Labour Party por In’dia 

But even a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his fellow-countrymen, shares all the dis- 
abilities and humiliations of ihe conquered race. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extent except with the help of the State ; but the State in 
India has loyalties outsido the Indian rrontier. The interest of Indian Ijabour In se- 
curing the oontiol of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the Inte- 
rest of any other section of the community. Whilst the Trade Unions must remain 
the agency primarily for pressing forward tlie economic claims of the working class it 
would bo suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the oconomic side of the struggle. 
Capture of political power is the “sine qua non” of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade Unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Ant of 1920. I am visualising, in a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party In which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of the masses. We cannot expect the Indian National Congres.s to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congress Is chiefly Intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In tlio nature of things the (Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If It Is to maintain its influence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the masses In 
support of the political freedom of tho country. Tt would therefore bo impolitic to 
attempt to turn the Congress into a class organisation. It must stand as the symbol 
of a free India and while tho anti-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of class interests should be deliberately kept in partial abeyance Inside 
that body. Wiiat applies to the Congress afiplios more or less to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that tho conflict is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should independently carry It on supporting tho Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the political issuo as far as possible. 

United Front 

A. vigorous Trade Union activity based on tho united front between ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congross on tho one hand, and tlio capture of political power through 
a Labour Party on the other, should therefore be made the two immediate objectives 
of the working class in India. We cannot look to Goverumeut for material assistance 
in either direction. Wo have some beneficent measures in force like the Trade Union 
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is being brought down also to relieve competition for employment ; 

are being reduced to permit a large number Deing employed for • 

work and above all woik is being created as being the right of evGiy ^ 

and mUIions are being spent to secure employment. Most of these ideas rionova 

creation. For those reasons I believe affiliations to the International and 

Labour Conferences are of vital imiiortanco and are justihed by their solid acnieve- 

ments and more solid pobntiaJities. 


To sum up I 
in India. I p. 


BxnLDiNG UP Unions 
for a strong and united Ijaboiir 


and Trade Union movement 

m iQuia. X pjoau for the Indian woikers standing on thoir own J to our 

comrades to make the fullest use of the meagre representation granted to us m the 
new Constitution. I admit that tlio Constitution is a carncature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men tuin away fiom it m dis- 
gust, bad men will seize upon it for their selfish ends and piolong its oxisjw;e. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive work in ^V. 

Unions in every industry. If oiganisod, tlio v\ortevs m Kaihvays, oteel, bhipping, 
Port Trust, Textiles, Cement and Engineering Indnstrie.s can become a force 

not only bringing about their own economic well-being but leading to tiiumph the 
battle for India’s Freedom as well. 

Reiolutiont 

The Federation passed resolutions extending grootings to the National Congress on 
v.*the occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unihcatioii " 
the strengthening of Labour movement through the etfoits of 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the luauguration of 
Congress, fhe first session of which was held in Colombo m May 1JJ4, and hoped it 
would bring together workers of Asiatic countiies under one oiganisation with a vie 
to improving the standard of life. It _ furtlier appealed to the 1. L. 0., Geneva, to 
take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime Tiipaitite Conference. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Dace a— 18th. July 1935 

Tilt) followinp; is tlio toxt of the spccdi dolivored by Mr. A. F. Rahman^ Vice- 
chaoc'dlor of tJio Dacca Tlriivorsity, at the Annual Convocation hold at Dacca on the 
18th. July 1935 in tho presonoo of II. E the Oovernoi of Dongal, the Chancellor 
of tho University : — 

It is my very jiloasant duty to welcomo Your Excellency again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of tho University and to offer grateful thanks^ on behalf of the 
University for the deep and abiding interest that you have taken in the fortunes of 
this Institution. This University has boon profoundly imnressod by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency’s (Jovornment for building up^a better Bengal and I take this oppor- 
tunitv of offering its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
wliich tho problems liavo boon approached. Your Excellency’s stay here has been 
so bhoit that it has not been possible to show you again something of the nature of 
th'' work that is being carried on in this University. 

On behalf of llio University I also welcome the guests present here to-day. 
We are grateful to Ibem for this interest in the affairs of tho University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of tho University, to offer our hiimbio 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties tho King Emperor and Queen 
Empiess on tho completion of 25 years’ eventful reign. Tho Em])iro-wido celebration 
and tho spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have rovealod the greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, tho tlirono is firmly rooted in tho hearts of their subjects. 
We pray that Providence may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It has been tho practice, on an occasion like this, to montion some of the more 
important changes in tho teaching staff of tho University. But before doing this, 

1 record the profound sorrow of tho University at tho unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Son, a former Treasurer. The Dewan Bahadur was a distin- 
guished .ludicial Oflicor of Government, had served the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction. On behalf of the University T offer heartleft oondolencos to his son 
Di. T. Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, tho International Soil Science Congress at Oxford. 

I welcome on behalf of the University, Mr. Shahabiiddin who has been reappointed 
Treasurer fo»' a further period of two years. 

Mr. Fida Ali Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
service of tho University in July. He has been on the staff of the University since 
its establishment and ho occupied a distinguished position on account of his wide and 
humane scholarship and success as a teacher. His love of learning, his sturdy inde- 
pendence of character and his devotion to the University made him an influence and 
his collei^ies showed their confidence in him by electing him Dean of tho Faculty of 
Arts. It is a matter of gratification that Government have recognised his distinguished 
and devoted services by conferring on him tho title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of such an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah, m. a. ph. d. 

T mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Ghose had retired on attaining the 
age of 55. In his place Professor J, N. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took onargo of his duties on tho 1st Februa^ 1935. 

Mr. S. R. Rallan, Ijeoturer in the Department of Commerce, has been permitted 
to accept an appointment in tho Sanatan Dnarma College, Cawnpore, and he has been 
granted leave till tho ond of the present session. Mr. B. B. Sen of the same Depart- 
ment has been appointed in nis place. Mr. Gurubandhu Bhattacharyya having 
retired from service, Rai Saheb Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 
Reader and Head of the Department of Education. Dr. J. 0. Sinha and Mr. 
Susobhan Sarkar having accepted appointments under Government have tendered 
their resignations. Their places will snortly be filled up. 
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During the last session, two teachers of the University, Mr. Jyotirmoy Sen of 
tho Department of History and Mr. Amiya ICumar Das Gupta of the Dopai’tmont of 
Economics and Politics had been granted study leave for two years and their places 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. C. Chakravorty and MLi\ Parimal 
Kay. Mr. Sen has firoceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the Univer- 
sity of London. In the present session two other teachers, Mr. Momtazuddin 
Ahmed of tho Department of l^hilosophy and Mr. Sorajul Haq of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have boon ‘granted study leavo and they will shortly 
proceed to join the University of London for advanced work in thoir respective 
subjects. 

During the past session some interesting donations liave been received : Messrs. 
Shyam Chand Basak, Nibaran Chandra Guha Mustali and Jogendra Nath Sen, 
Executors of the will of tlio late Babu Jagamohan I’al, have agreed to place at tho 
disposal of the University a sum of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca in tho luimo of tho Into Babu .Jagamohan Pal. The 
University piojiosos shortly to place a scheme before Governmont and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideiation. 

Kai Saheb Devoncli'a Kumar Koy has placed at the disposal of tlio University 
three securities of Ks. 100 each for the award annually of a silver medal to tho 
student who stands highest in tlio Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to tho generous benefactors. 

The academic and other activities of the Uinvursity followed a normal course 
during the past session. Despite tho very serious oconomie depression tho number 
p£ admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on tho 31st March 1935 was 960 
irfbluding 39 women students as against 961 on tJie corresponding date in tho 
juovious session. It is slightly Jess than the liiglicst number of previous yoais. 
There has been a decline in the number of Law students, hut tho number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanced studimts lias boon well 
maintained, and is practically equal to tho number of piovioiis sessions. It is yet 
early to speak anout tho admissions this year, but m view of tlio pievaihng 
depression the University docs not anticipate a much larger iiumlier. 

Tho high academic standard of tho University has been ably maintained. Research 
work has been carried on vigorously in every Department of study, as will be 
evident from the Annual Rejioit, and members of tho staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. J^akos Kanjan Sarma has been awarded tho degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the (Calcutta University. This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, Kamakhyaranjaii Sen and 
Nagoridra Narayan Chowdhury, The percentage of success of the studonts has also 
been woll maintained and the academic sotdoties of llie University have shown 
(jommondahlo activity by frequent meetings and the discussion of papers tliat have 
attracted consideratilc juiblic attention. The Halls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress in the development of tho corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of tho failure of its students in the All-India 
Competitive Service Examinations has boon engaging tho attention of tho University. 
Certain proposals for tho better selection of candidates have boon submitted to 
Government through tho Tiitor-Univcrsity Board and vory shortly wo jiropose to take 
steps so that tho candidates may bo bettor advised as regards their studies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year 1 mentioned that valuable investigations aro being carried on in the 
Chemical Laboiatory into agricultural jiroblems and that at Dacca there aro oppor- 
tunities and facilities for placing skilled kiiowloclge at the service of agriculture. 
There has been an output of work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in which it can render effective service and become a public asset by contributing 
to the well-being of tho groat majority of our population. The Imperial Council 
of Agi’icultural Research has continued its grant and it has been possible to appoint 
Dr. A. C. Bose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry *, and, in order to 
carry on the work effectively tho Laboratory is being further extended. We trust 
Government will vciy sympatnetically consider our proposals for the establishment of 
a Faculty of Agriculture and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences will be granted this year. 

The financial difficulties of tho University are considerable and it has to be 
confessed that tho University does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect of addi- 
tion to our income from any source ; but it will bo admitted that an infant institution 
like this must be permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality. It has 
retrenched expenditure in every direction and any further retrenchment would 
materially impair its efficiency. A University in order to render effective service 
must expand and keep abreast of the times ; it ceases to be useful if it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. In the present condition of our finances wo 
are just carrying on but in order to keep our normal activities going, an additional 
recurring grant is necessary. The University’s application is before Government and 
we sincermy hope, that in view of our urgent noods, it will rocoivo the sympathetic 
consideration of Government. I should liko to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Jleiigal from original sources. 
Some preliminary work has boon done and scholars have begun work on particular 
periods and steps are being taken for the collection of materials. But a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
this subject may I express the University’s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural uplift work will be allotted to the University so that It can undertake economic 
surveys in particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development. 

Students of this University — 

To those who have received Degrees and prixes to-day, 1 offer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University. I share with you yoiir joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University arid 1 pivay that this promise of the 
future may bo amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would bo leaving this seat of 
learning to face tlio sterner business of life and I hope that the training you have re- 
ceived has equi[)ped you with qualities to moot every situation. May I say that on no 
account should you bo disappointed, if you find life harder, if in your struggles yoa 
meet with failure sometimes. Failuro is a more common experion'eo than success, and 
it has been recognised as tlio greatest experience of the soul because, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failuro docs not matter ; what 1 wish to convoy is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not bo allowed to be overwhelmed by it. 
I have spoken to you on several occasions during the last session and I havo tried to 
urgo on you tho necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a building. He has to know what purpose tho building is intended 
to fulfill ; ho then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to bo 
built. This sketch plan ho keeps before liim to remind him of his original conception. 
Do tho same with your lives ; have a general idea of what you propose to make of 
them. Most of us do not know where wo stand ; tho typical intelligent man or woman 
of tho time is a sceptic and is proud of it. Yet scepticism as a jiorraauent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity because it weakens tho powers of construction. As 
it is necessary to bo sceptical, it is equally necessary to havo faith. This is essentially 
a critical ago ; everything is attacked, and to question all things, to believe in nothing 
is tho characteristic mental attitude. But all this entails loss of energy and creative 
power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
tliat criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially creative because 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy. It does not matter what careers you 
efoose provided you make yourself proficient in whatever you take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling your end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society. Tho greater tho con- 
tribution the more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that im- 
perishable substance wrought by our daily actions, our decisionSj our coura^ and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes tho spiritual property of society. Your Univer- 
sity has tried to teach you these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real purpose of this education is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education. We live to gain experionco so that the flower of our conscious- 
ness may unfold. Education must be regarded as a discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated man accepts a higher discipline as ho masters each 
lower one and in that view education is never finished for the knowledge that educa- 
tion aims at is knowledge of oneself which is inexhaustible. Every one of you there- 
fore should live to the limit of his capacity, doing his best always, so that you may 
increase your powers and gain in knowledge. It is said— perhaps disparagingly— that 
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ambition belongs especially to youth ; but it is good to have ambition ; for to have no 
ambition is never to be able to rise to great heights. Ambition is the general direc- 
tion of our choices, as a result of which destiny is made and it should be your am- 
bition to create a society in which the good life may be lived by all. We make tlio 
society in which wo live, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend- 
ship is the motive of society” and tlie “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust.” Wo can Improve society by changing external conditions 
and attempting to change its inner life. But society is made up of Individuals ; its 
improvement depends upon the improvement of tlio Individual. As the individual in 
his outer relations depends upon liis inner life so tho condition of society depends 
upon tho inner life of the individual. What is wanted therefore is that you should be 
a living example of what you want others to be, because example is a great social 
power. Some time should bo spent therefore In examining youi selves, in seeing the 
truth in yourselves, In rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your highest 
ideals. We should be tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own. One of 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tendency to drift must bo opposed 
strenuously. In tlio language of Bernard 8haw : “To bo in Hell is to drift ; to bo in 
Heaven is to steer.” That is the ideal before you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in tho new order of things that wo visualise. I cordially wish 
you every success in your new duties and responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


^ The Governor ’s Address 

The following is the text of ;Hi.s Excellency the Oovernor’s speech 

This is the first occasion since the appointment of Mr Rahman as Vice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have had tlie opportunity of being publudy 
associated with liim and my first words shall bo of welcome to him personally 
and of congratulation to the University on its good fortune in obtaining the 
services of so distinguished a man as its Vico-CliancHllor. Mr. Rahaman is the 
first Indian tp hold this high post and so is, by that fact alone, assured of 
an honoured place In the history of tho Univeisity. I feel on safo ground 
in prophesying that It will not be for this reason alone, however, that liis 
name will be remembered in years to como not onl.v within tho University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to be possible for ono of its 
own alumni to hold tho post of Vico-Cliancellor but Mr. Rahman, if he cannot claim 
to be a son of the University, at any rate is one of its foster-parents for ho was 
associated with it for a number of yciirs dining its infancy, being the first Provost 
of Moslem Hall and Reader in History from 1921 till 1927 and in 1924 ho was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as tho representative of the University. 

You will agree, 1 am sure, Mr. Vice-Chancellor that woids of welcome and appre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should be coupled with a re- 

ference to yonr predecessor, Mr, Langley, who w^as Vice-Chanc^ollor when I last ad- 
drt^ssed this Convocation In 193:i. I have road with pleasure tho generous tribute 

which you paid to him in your address to the Court of University at its annual 

meeting last February and, if you will permit me, 1 should like to associate myself 
fully with what you said. He, like you, was one of the original J^rovosts of 1921— 
Dacca Hall being his charge— and for eight years before that ho had been a Pro- 
fessor in the forerunner of this University, the Dacca College. He became Vice- 
Chancellor in 1926, a post which ho filled with credit to the University and distinc- 
tion to himself until his retirement fiom tho Indian Educational Service last year. 

Another and more recent lois is that of the late Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, a mem- 
ber of the Court and an old and close friend of the University. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely death is a loss not only to Dacca 
University, not only to tho Muslim community and not only to Bengal, but to India 
as a whole. We could have all wished that he had been jsparod to assist with his sane 
counsel and ripe experience in the difficult and vital years that die ahead in which 
India will have to accommodate herself to vastly changed political conditions, her suc- 
cess in doing so depending enormously on the wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders of the various communities. 

Apart from those members of the teaching staff to whose loss through death or 
resignation yon, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have already referred in fitting terms— that 
pomplotes the chapter of our losses— a chapter which, sad though it is, is inevitable 
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in the record of any living organism. Turning to the brighter sldo of our corporate 
life I feel sure that it must have been a matter for pride and satisfaction to the 
Uaniversity when a member of its Court-^the Hon’blo Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque— 
w^s appointed Minister for Eduoation. The Dacca University may, in fact, at some 
fu ure date, attempt to claim that memborship of its Court shall be a aim qua non 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education for out of the seven Ministers 
who have held this portfolio since the first Ministry was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five were members of the Court. I, however, enter a caveat that these words of 
mine are not available for use in support of any such claim. 

I thank yon. Mr. Vico-Chanooller, for your kind and courteous words of woloomo 
to mo personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of ray Govern- 
ment in their attempts to devise constructive measures for tho betterment of Bengal. 
As nis Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri- 
bute of loyalty and devotion to the Throne. From the reports I received of tho man- 
ner in which the Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed In Dacca, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time it was in recess, there is no doubt that tho oppressions to which 
you have given utterance are no mere lip service. I sent to His Majesty an account 
of how his Jubilee had boon celebrated and all who took part in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply I hoard that tho King Emperor was touclied and de- 
lighted at tho evidence afforded that a dear wish of his had been achieved and that 
he was assured of tho affection of tho Indian branch of the groat family of which he 
is the head. 

I propose now, Mr. Yico-Chancollor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raided in the report which you have ]ust road. Finance is still our stumbling block 
but it is heartening to hoar of a princely donation such as the four lakhs given by 
tho late Jaga Mohan Tal for the purpose of establishing a medical college. There is 
a great field of work for doctors among the rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter here, a problem of nation- 
al importanco and Oovornmont welcomes any moans of ameliorating it. Whether for 
this purpose wo do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom tlio cKisting Uollogos are already turning out largo numbers may be a moot 
question. I can assure you, however, that when tho scheme for tho medical college 
reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though wo must bo for donations such as this which aro carmai'ked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is needed oven more is the provision of endowments placed unreser- 
vedly at the disposal of tho University, As you well know. Mi. Vioo-Ohanoollor, the 
older Universities in England have owned their vitality and their academic and intel- 
lectual indopendonco largely to tlie fact that they have at various times been richly 
endowed with gifts of laud and money enabling 'them to pursue their ideals in pgace 
and quietness and without interference. Tho Dacca Univonsity is still in the stage when 
it has to depend on Government for tho bulk of tlie funds n'^ces.sary for its existence 
and tho result is that every expansion of its activities is dependent upon the approval 
of tho executive Government and the Legislature foi it is they who have to find the 
cost. Apart from tho basic unsoundness of a position such as this tho result has been 
of late, that owing to tho depleted condition of Provincial finances tho Government of 
iJengal while approving in principle of scliomos have been unable to ask tho Legisla- 
ture to vote supplies because there has been no available source from which tho 
supplies could bo drawn. The result of all this is that tho University is denied freo 
growth in tho directions in which it feels the need of expansion thus cramping its 
bodv and soul and perhaps jeopardizing its whole future usefiilneSvS. I therefore appeal 
to those who have the cause of this University at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefactors of it to make tlieir gifts as free from conditions as possible. 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of tho very higliest order to Bengal if it can 
progress without check and the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
as a beginning to open at once a Department of Soil Sciences is one of deep 
interest to Government. The matter has been engaging the close attention of the 
Ministoy for some time and a decision will bo reached very shortly. I say at onoo 
that I think a comparatively small University such as this can achieve its purpose 
best by endeavouring to excel in a few subjects instead of divssipatiug its energies 
over an unnecessarily wide field and agriculture is, I think, one of the subjects on 
which it might most appropriately focus its attention. The question also of an 
increase in the annual recurring grant to the University is under examination and | 
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will do what I can to see that it is not delayed In any way. Before I leave the 
question of finance I may say that It will not be possible for any part of the 
Government of India’s grant ‘for Rural Development to be allotted for University 
research work such as Economic surveys. The conditions on which the grant Is 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this kind fall 
outside its scope. 

I am glad to hear that in spite of the economic depression and the difficulty 
which many parents must in consequonco experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign— rather the contrary, for in Bengal the Law, I am told, has become an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the country-side to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than any tiling else, is a turning back of its hhadhralok from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new policy. The underlying idea of the re-orientation of policy 
which is suggested in the Note is to bring a really effective primary educa- 
tion within the grasp of the masses, to intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
^oys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High Enghsh and University Educa- 
tion. I see groat possibilities for Bengal inf an educational reform of this nature but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
be the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded, liove of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined service to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative — a fact now realised by the immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young peojilo are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to be got by choosing a career wliich offers glittering prizes 
whether they bo of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be- 
lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to Jive a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, jiart of the community. One 
of the truest things ever said was that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but this is only true if tho giving is done in tlie true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is wliat true love is and is what makes true love suen 
a tremendously potent force ; if you are true lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
hands. Bhe needs your love ; she needs your service and I can promise you tnis, 
that if you give her what she is calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay you in untold measure in liappiness, contentment and, those 
precious gifts, tho love, honour and respect of those among whom you live. She 
needs village doctors, she needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to tlie simple villagers in their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and the establishment of small local industries to 
supply their wants. She needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of tho rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts and see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the 
people is fair and enlightened ; to train, inspire and load village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical plan should dacoits venture to attack a 
village ; to take the lead in forming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi- 
tude of purposes which will band the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, in the roughest of 
outline, but a few of the ways in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in connection with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vice-Chancellor has just given you on the subject of planning 
your lives. What I have just said is the praotioeu application of a good deal thsd: he 
discoursed upon in general terms, and I would, in all sincerity, ask you. In the heart- 
^arching the Vice-Chancellor has recommended to you and in setting yourselves aa 
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ideal and a goal, to consider what I have said. Those of you who feel that your 
abilities and leanings are such tliat you can best serve your country by aiming at 
Government service in its many branches, or public life, or one of the professions 
which can only be practised in big cities will do right to go ahead. Others there 
may be who, after reflection, will decide at once that their career is to be one of 
service in rural areas such as I have outlined. There will, however, bo many, perhaps 
the majority, who will he in doubt as to whether to turn to the towns or whether to 
choose a life in which there will bo no prospects perhaps of much more than a bare 
livelihood and some of these may decide to try for a town career and find they fail. 
To these I would say ‘‘turn your thoughts definitely to the countryside and prepare 
yourselves for a life there’’. To those who decide to turn to the towns I would 
commend the example of such men as the late Itai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerji, 
the Public Prosecutor of the 24-Pargaaas, who truly served his country by spending 
all his spare time in going back to his village of Birnagar in Nadia District and in 
doing everything in his power for its improvement and the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of life of its inhabitants. Ho many young Bengalis when askod what tliey want 
to do in life say “Service” : an admirable reply if by service is meant sheba and not 
cKakpri. AVhutevcr career you may choose, let your lives be guided and inspired by 
the ideal, not of self-sooking but of service to your fellow -men and your motherland. 


The Sladras Uaiversity CoDvoca.tion 

The following is the text of tlio address delivered by the Rev. A. G. 
Principal, Madras Christian College to the graduates admitted to degrees at the Con- 
vocation of the Madras University on the 7th. August 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the year. Ladies and Gentlemen, j. i. • v 

It is only becoming to begin by expressing nw sense of the honour of having been 
Selected by JL E. the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address. Fortunately for 
ray peace of mind the diffident sense of an honour too little deserved is quicluy 
forgotten in a cousciousuuss of the privilege of being permitted to address the 
graduates of tlio year on an occasion which is a landmark in the life of every college 
student. More tlian thirty-two years have now slipped by since first I faced a class 
of Madras Universitv students. 1 did so in fear and tromblmg, for it was my i^den 
effort as a class-lecturer. But so kindly responsive did I find the Madras student that 
ray alarm quickly subsided ; and from that day to this I have never ceased to bo 
glad that my Jot lias been cast amongst tlie young mp of India, in what is for me 
the most ontliralliug of all occupations— that of teaching. Together wo have shared 
the exhilaration of tlio treasure-hunt for truth in regions ox philosimhical thought 
whore the teacher is often so little ahead of the taught, w e have dug down together, 
seeking the foundations of faith and duty. And at those times 
faded, we have together put in dogged hard work. I do not speak of all. 
students— so called— who expect to have all the reflection and seai’oh done for them. 
But I have always found that there is the other kind— keen, enquiring youths who 
are, in their measure, real comrades in the quest 
presence of even one or two of such makes teaching a delight ; and 
from the Univeisity, they maintain in later life the same habite of ^ ““C 
scientions thought, the teacher Ifeols he has not lived m yaim ? 

have given of my meagre best to the young men of India, tte pll h?® f 

more man repaid in tlie [genuine fellowship. we have h^ together ^th 
College preoinotB. Is it any wonder, then. Graduates of the yew, t^t when 11°°^®“ 
vonr^wes I forget the august spectators, and forget oven His 
Md^am conscious of you alone, the latest generation of that eager youthfuT company 

®“ ®“ eminenoo from which joxa eyes gKe, 
BOW A«df MW forward. Some of you are 
Kve wn your Degree with a rank as high as you hi^ dar^ to 
you^iwy ho less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien but smarting mwardJy 
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under a sens# of not having been able, on those grim examination-days, to do justice 
to the hard work you had put in and the powers you feel conscious of possessing. 
1 can well sympathize with you. the disappointed ones, for it was to your company 
that I belonged on my own* Graduation Day. Fortunately life has other kinds of 
examination-test, and" there the verdicts are often very different. But all of you, 
the disappointed as well as the elated, have completed an achievement in which you 
do well to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. Wo do not think her faultless, nor 
would she wish us to do so. But wo knew her worth, and to be robed in her 
insignia Is no mean honour. ^ 

It is natural for me to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
the ceremonial on that occasion witli what we use hero. In those days the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adequate for the requirements of 
such an occasion. The hall which was annually lined for the pin pose was impre- 
ssive in nothing but its h^fty and spacious dimensions, and— possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with tho plainness of tho architectural setting — plain black 
robes were tho order of tho day. Tho only academic Doctor upon whose person, 
in my undergraduate days, 1 over *saw a red gown was tho I’rofessor of Astronomy, 
v/hoso communion with"tlio lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
hord-iiistinct iliat he could placidly defy local custom. But if in tho Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those days there was little to impress tho eje in the mass- 
ciTect, in tho ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
jiess. In Madras the magic words which transform the graduand into the graduate 
are addressed to the whole company of tho lecepionts of each particular Degree 
collectively. At Edinburgh in 1897 each graduant who crossed the platform had his 
Degree conferred on him individually. In succession each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed before tho rrincii)al of the University, whilo the latter, holding out a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the above head, muimui'od the latin formula by 
whicb the Degree was conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madras 

should follow suit by lequiimg our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each graduand in turn. Even were there no other reason, 
the much greater numbers to oe dealt with would rule out any such j)roceduro. Nor 
were there no other reason, tho much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule 
out any such procedure. Nor is tliere need for Madras to bo an imitator of 
Edinburgh ; for if in one lespoct the old Edinburgh ritual was more impressive, 

in another respect tlio superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of the University of Madras has any excuso for not being awaro 
that at admission to his Degree he bound himself by a" solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on the other hand, at least in my dav, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
with a comjjleto uriconscio usness* of what they woie doing. Each m*aD knew tiiat he 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in tho University Office, but 

very few indeed were aware that on the first pages of tliat register there was 

inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in the Latin tonguo, and that by inscribing 
their names in the body of the leather- bound volume they were pledging themselves 
to observe that vow. wo do things better in Madras. For this vital part of the 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in tho programme, and wo clothe it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Thereby we do rightful homage to 
the principle which no true University can forgot— the principle that the foremost 
concern of education is with character "rather than intellect. 

Graduates of the year. It is laid down for mo by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto tho poMtioii to which, by the Degrees conferred 
on you, you have attained. Any otlier topic I may touch upou is optional ; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a sti'ict interpretation I cannot help feeling this 
to be rather an invidious requirement, which places me in something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply. I am flouting a statute, while if 1 obey tho letter of the law, 

I am committing an impertinence. There would not have been this dilemma if the 
Address had come at an earlier stage in the proceedings— if there had been placed 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for me now to exhort you 
to conduct youi’selves as you have already promised to do looks — ^to say the least — 
like a breacn of good form. For It must seem to imply a gratultious assumption on 
my part that you gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any settled and confident 
purpose of keeping them. From exhortation, then, I will abstain ; but without 
offence I may invite you to reflect with me on tlie implications of the oovenant into 
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which you have this day entered with your ‘alma mater’ when on the strength of 
pledges given she publicly acknowledged you as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

It may bo thought that I am making far too much of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the colleges of this University fall far 
below what they ought to be, the promises which to-day you have made do nothing 
more than put into words a standard of conduct which, as undergraduates, you 
learn to regard as a self-evident obligation. Tliis is obvious in the case of the first 
promise—the promise to conduct yourselves, ^ in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. But is it obvious in the case of the second 
promise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning ? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is the essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial Colleges* ? 
The latter are quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with them. 
But, however, useful may bo the purpose which they serve, that purpose is not 
liberal education. In them success in examinations is the absorbing preoccupation of 
both teachers and taught. On the other hand, in any college tliat deserves to be 
recognised by the Univx'rsity, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but is regarded, alike by the teachers and by the more responsive students, simply 
as the natural result of an eagerness of study whicli has much deeper roots. It has 
long boon a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress arc valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
eraploymoiit— a passport whicli is becoming time-expired 1 And I believe it to be 
still true that in most cases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university course. But what may, quite intelli- 
gihljy, have boon the main consideration at the date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to bo the predominant motive in the student’s mind throughout his under- 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding the foremost place, the fault does not 
lie with the student. For my experience is far from teaching mo that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other uudcr-graduates to the emancipating, 
transforming magio of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates have had the good fortune to belong to a college that knows its 
Imsmess, to-day is not the first time that you have inwardly pledged yourselves to 
“support and promote the cause of mortality and sound learning.” Disinterested 
jiursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand w'hich you make 
upon yourselves ; aud that as many as possible should share the enlightenment with 
which you are privileged has become, 1 trust, a cause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow mo to describe a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student many years 
ago. In tlio most unsolf -conscious way ho was tolling me the story of his school- 
days and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. One result of the many 
obstacles wliich he had had to surmount was that he was much older than the 
average undergraduate. In fact, when he completed his Fourth Form course ho w^as 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of his manner of employing the subsequent 
liot-wbathcr vacation that I propose to tell. ITo electrified mo by saying, as though 
it were the most natural thmg In tlie world, that he had spent that vacation in 
giving lectures in his village on sanitation, education, aud the evils of party spirit ! 
Very naturally I enquired exactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
take his stand on the pial of the villago choultry, where the elfior men would gather 
of an evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth on 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there aud to others from 
neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attend. But why, I incredulously 
asked, should people come to listen to a mere schoolboy ? Well, he had foreseen 
that aiffioiilty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attraction, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his infec- 
tious social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the Hood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to his. lie mso interested himself in the 
harijans, went to their despised huts and urged them to send their children to school, 
and sometimes even contributed a few annas out of -his slender store to feed the 
youngsters. For to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
m his imagination the man who had right to wear a B. A. gown and hood was 
a god-like being. Not content with with all this, he set to work to organize 
the following scheme. He persuaded a friend who, after passing the Primary 
examination, nad settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managing 
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his own land, to start a pial school. The education of the village children being 
thus provided for, he proceoaed to organize a levy of two annas from each house- 
hold to pay the subscription for one copy of a local vernacular periodical which 
this voluntary school-teacher would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
Ue himself then proceeded to give hdf a dozen lectures in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a night-school in his own village. And I may add tliat 
upon every subsequent return to his home ho resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous example of 
that devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
What are you going to do, in your maturor and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian fiiend for whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of in this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged me to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in tho uplift of the rural 
community. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life as 1 am to develop that tliome, or even to ostimato 
how much self-sacrilico such a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or daughter of a Univeisity nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating the Ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall. 

.^Erom the second of the promises that were given tliis day I pass on now to tho 
tlurd — the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specific elaboration in the 
vow which iollow^s it, attached to the professional dogreos) to “uphold and advance 
social order and tho w'cll-being of your follow men. That is far too many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, oven if I coniine myself to tlio simpler part of 
jt— tno upholding of social order. Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
1 will load up to the single aspect which I wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of w^hat students have told me. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a more straw showing how, m a 
certain quai-ter, the wind was blowing. But if only tbo breath of wind that was 
blowing there could booomo a steady breeze everywhere, it would bo a happy day 
for the social order. That is why tfio trivial incident seems w'^orth the telling. 

The central figure of my little story is once again a student in vacation. 1 think 
ho was at tlio timo a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wu'der knowledge of his native land had started him off upon a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to him. Ono evening he found himself 
in an area that had been declared plague infected and where yilaguo -passport regula- 
tions were in force, lie had no passport. Authority stoppod in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut. There he was to pass tho night, along with five other wayfarers who 
w^ore strangers to him. That is Act I of the tuvial little drama. Act 11 is an offer 
to the little party, in return fora small douceur, of a chance of slipping away and 
going whore they w^ould. Act III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague-regulations and successfully 
persuading them to decline tho proffered opportunity of escape. 

That is my insignificant little tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, upon its pettiness. What is it wo now see ? Wo see 
social order struggling to copo with and minimise tho curse of plague. Wo seo some 
one who ought to have knowm bettor offering to help to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. W^e see tho treachery foiled because one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social order. And that friend of the social order was a 
University man ; and he was so effectively its friend because at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

Now enlarge that snapshot. Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as the 
world. Everywhere we see social order, of one type or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its jiresenoe, mankind would bo a prey. And 
everywhere, alas I we see its endeavour liampored by the selfishness of those who 
think first of person^ gain. Nowhere in the wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some measure and manner it is a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhere in the world Umversity men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To whom, if not to us graduates, ishall universal society look for help in the 
excision of this cancerous growth ? We are not solitary champions but members of 
a great brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students we unself-consciously learn- 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to bo shocked it ever the exception was 
found to be mistaken. Then to each of us there comes the time, as it has come 
to you to-day, when we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not society everywhere look to us to heal it of the canker 
of corrupt practices ? The euro will not be easy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 
Ihit if the Universities of the world can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice mav be presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will bo won. 

Graduates of the year, it is in a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiate, a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that we love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man can foresee. The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her citizens qualities of the kind which 
it is the function of tho Universities to foster and develop. She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act as they think, 
and whoso judgments Iiave well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, can seek a chari- 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with which they disagi-ee. She will 
need those who will speak tho truth only in love, will speak nothing but tho truth. 
Whore, if not to her Universities, shall she look for suen citizens ? 

For the world at largo also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in tho West which call rudely into question ideals that wo 
had foncUy regarded as among tho finest achievements of the human spirit. Indeed, 
tnere are those who believe that to-day wo stand “at one of the great turning-points 
in human historv, comparable in signincanco to that in which the Middle Ages gave 
birth to tho modern world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
tho development of the totalitarian state in its various forms— in Soviet Russia, in 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism which for the Sake of economic 
efTicieucy, throws democracy overboard, and so docs with tho willing consent of the 
masses. “That the people”, says Professor Maemurry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, and with them all that gives meaning to human life, in tho interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social maohinei-y simply could not have occurred to any 
European of the ninetoonth century,” That we the twentieth century should have 
soon it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost significance, summoning us to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. And surely, in tho 
effort to work out a bettor organisation and embodiment for thoso ideals of freedom 
of which democracy has been tho custodian, none can he better fitted to take a part 
than thoso who, like you graduates, liavo breathed the free air of the Universities, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where dictation by tho totalita- 
rian state would bo an impious usurpatiou of sacred rights. 



Tlie Bombay tJoiversity Convocatioo 

Tho following is the full text of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay* s address 
to the Convocation of the Bombay University held on the 20th. August 1935 i— 

Mr. Yice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This Is tho first occasion on which I have availed myself of tho privilege of 
addressing Convocation. I do not intend to address you at great length, but I wish to 
consider some of the functions of a University and Its place In the life of the com- 
munity. 

First let me impress upon you the Importance of a University as a focus of 
scholarship and a centre of intellectual life. It cannot fulfil its function unless it is 
the home of men of first rate ability and so works in an atmosphere of cultured and 
scholarly intelligence. Therefore it is for you to gather into this University men of 
highest intellectual capacity attainable here and to keep your standard high. 

A University should be something more than an examination body, something 
more than an organisation for providing facilities for research and original work. It 
should, through the medium of its lectures and its Societies, act as a source of in- 
spiration for undergraduates. 

First rate ability is necessarily rare and it cannot bo provided at will just whore 
it is required. No one city, much less one college, can provide professors on all 
subjects without admitting mediocrity in one or more directions. In England a tradi- 
tion of excellence in certain subjects has been built up around certain Universities 
such as tho “Greats” School of Oxford, tho Mathematical Tiipos of Cambridge, the 
Agricultural Degree of Leeds and the Metallurgy Degree of Slioffiold. Why, then, 
should we not make the best of our opportunities m a Jiko manner ? In Bombay and 
Poona there are groups of colleges. Each college has probably one or two men of out- 
standing ability, but no colleges can po.ssibly have sucli men teaching all subjects. 
Would it not bo as well if each place applied itself particularly to one or two 
branches of study, and each college in each place threw open its lectures to students 
of all colleges ? Post-graduates, both in India and Europe, do as a matter of fact, go 
to that University where there are tho best facilities regardless of their uudoi gradu- 
ate allegiance. In tins way a particular University or group of colleges in one place 
would become a centre for the study of one particular branch of learning ana the 
best use would be made of such first rate material as wo have. 

You will see that I take a high view of the duties and responsibilities of a Uni- 
versity. 1 should regard it as a groat misfortune should it become merely an insti- 
tution for the production of B. A.s. Tho true object of a University is not success 
in the passing of examinations, but the encouragement of deep study in some subject 
for the attainment of real knowledge and consequent training of the mind. 

This brings me to the great difference between secondary and University educa- 
tion. It must never be forgotten that the former deals with tho teaching of adoles- 
cents, and the adolescent mind has peculiarities which call for special methods. Let 
me quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J. B. Seeley 

“It will be admitted that teaching boys is very different from teaching men. If wo 
inquire in what the difference consists^ wo find that the boy requires to bo constantly 
supplied with motives for working while the men brings uieso with him. On the 
other hand, the man needs above all things learned ana profound instruction, which is 
less necessary for the half-formed mind of the boy. It is by no means necessary 
that the masters of a school should be deeply learned. If they have tact, firmness 
and lively way of teaching, with competent knowledge, they will do all that can be 
done in a school. Moderate learning will bo sufficient to command the respect and 
stimulate the mmds of boys. Tho qualifications most important to a lecture are quite 
different. The liveliness and attractiveness which interest boys are not required, to 
tho same extent, in teaching young men. Manner is here much less important, and 
matter much more. The lecturer deals with a riper stage of intellect. In order to be 
a useful guide to the cleverest young men at their most impressionable age, he must, 
before all things, be a man of power and learning. In short, the success; of a school- 
master depends mainly upon his force of character, the success of a college lecturer 
mainly upon his force and ripeness of intellect.” 
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And ho goes on to say ; “Evon if University teacliors devote themselves absolute] 
to the work of Education, they will find that the way to influence the students moj 
powerfully is by becoming as learned as possible.” 

I will read one last quotation on the subject of examinations 

“I fully recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantag 
of sifting the men to some extent, and arranging them with some reference to morii 
But I do earnestly maintain that when this ‘examining and placing are made the prin 
oipal thing, when the tripos is made the heart of the whole system, the great cen 
tral pump which propels the life-blood through all the arteries of the Univorsitj 
the system becomes mischievous and lowers tlie whole tone of education.” 

I am aware that examinations are a necessary evil, but they should be kept in th 
secondary and subsidiary j)lace which is proper to them. By this I do not mean t 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should bo lowered. It is my im 
prossiou that this has already boon done in the case of this University and is on 
of the corollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, ani 
scholarshiji and learning do not I’ecoivo the respect duo to them. I should, therefore 
say to the University aatlioriti(3s : “Raiso the standard of your Degree examinations 
mako your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a cortificat 
that a young man or young woman has road a spocilied number of textbooks.” 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is the im 
provement of the University in all its phases, — culture, learning, scholarship. This i 
a splendid and a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate your energies an* 
resources thereon. Do not bo inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You have no 
the time or money, nor is it your function, to examine and give diplomas for mino 
subjects, which do not really come within the sphere of a University. Where oduoa 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus fo 
your Eotranco EKaraination. This automatically influences the work of the Matricula 
tion class in each Secondary School. There, however, your influence should cease 
I would go turthor and imjiress on you that iu forming your Matriculation syllabu 
you should work in close and friendly co-oporatioii with those who control Secondar 
Education, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will b 
oo-ordinated, not only to servo your particular purpose, but to fit in harmonioivsly wit 
the Secondaiy School course as a whole, and the latter should be so adjusted as i 
moot the needs of the average boy about to enter life irrespective of whether h 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which will not. These aims may apnea 
at first sight, to coatUct. In roaiity and in practice they do not conflict, and I min 
that a cnrriculum can bo devised which wilt enable the ordinary Secondary Schoi 
rea.sonably to satisfy both. 

Next, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to the influence of the Un 
versity in a direction which is not often considered. [ refer to its influence on ur 
employment. Although the Univcisitv ceases to have any direct connection with ii 
graduates and those who fail to become graduates, once tli'^y go down, it cannot I 
indifferent to Ihoir subsoqiKuit careers. An unfoitunato but most noticeable feature c 
present coinlitions is the number of unemployed B. A.s The great bulk of these took tlio] 
degrees with some idea that it would bo easy thoroaftor to enter Government servic* 
In the past, when H. A.s were few, this was a reasonable hope. At the present da 
only a minute percentage can be so employed. As for industry, employers would i 
most cases prefer men with practical training. In the West, a few graduates ai 
required iu industries, not for their degrees, but for the wider mental outloc 
possessed by a cultivated mind. The value of such men should be brought to th 
notice of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men will be absorbo 
in this way, and a largo number of graduates will remain without occupation. 

I mention these fat;ts to show the waste involved in turning out these unemployei 
The parent who puts iu all his savings into his son’s educatiou, wastes his money, tl 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaching them, and Governmei 
wastes its grants. As you know, the man who has taken a Univertity course in th 
country is usually unwilling to take up any but clerical work. Even Bachelors < 
Agriculture more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too th, 
when a B. A. is compelled by necessity to undertake work that is done equally we 
by those with no University training, the time and money spent on that trainii 
have been wasted. Thus the private money which might have been used for apprer 
tioing a boy to a trade or starting him in agriculture, aud the University and pubi; 
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funds which might have been used to better advantage are spent in a way which 
increases unemployment . 

The nlain fact is that it is waste of money to give ‘University education to boys 
equipped with loss intolleotual ability than will ensure a reasonable chance of em- 
ployment in an occuption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me tlierefore appeal to 
you to keep tho standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will reduce the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present day cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment. 

Whilst on the subject of unemployment, lot me say how glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is aimost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and that a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of the best 
DoMrtments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the East. 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Department a success. The need of it in our City cannot be questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help in the 
development of our stajile industry, have boon Unable to obtain the necessary training 
owing to tho expenses of proceeding abroad. Our new Department has changed all 
that, since tho tution fee will be well within the roach of the majority. 

There is one element, however, which is essential for our success. Wo must have 
the oordial co-operation and support of the public and the business interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
*<1 small way with but two branches of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five •or ten years’ time, when sufficient ex- 
perience has been gained, tho now Department must bo moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, largo 
funds are essential. The public have so far been generous, for m the short period during 
which the Department has boon working, donation to the amount of ovor Hs. 5 lakhs 
have been received. But much greater sums are required before the University will 
be m a position to build a College of Technology with many Departments, worthy of 
tho City of Bombay. 

r o’ public who are interested in tho industrial development 

of this Presidency, and to the raillowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University. Sucli he][) will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tarilfs cannot shield an inefficient industry. If Bie mill- 
owners will but aid the University, they will have at their dis]) 0 sal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whoso presence in tho 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working. They will bo helping a Donartmont 
which exists to help them, to \yhich they can oven now bring their problems with 
the assurance that high technical skill is at their disposal for the solution of their 
dime 111 ties. 

In couclusion, I sbonld like to say how glad I am to liave had this opportunity 
of addressing you. If 1 have dealt chiefly with the problems which are tlie respon- 
bility of the authonties’, f do not forget that many of you have still some time at 
the University alioad of you, and that others of you aro now graduates at tlio outsS 
of your careers. To tho former I would say : Make the most of your time. Work 
hard. Think out your Y'lrious liroblems and try and reach tho truth. There is an 
enormous field of study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly, v , jluuw 

To the graduates I would wish all success in tho battle of life which lies ahead 
of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country 
when great and far-reaching changes are impouding. Sec to it that your gifts 6f 
extra knowledge and learning are used to the best advantage, not only fbr yoS Un 
good, but, above all, for the good of that great India wfiom it is our ambS and 
duty to servo. To yon, young ladies and young men, X would express my sincere 
hope that you may all, in the near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 



The Kashi Vidyapith Convocation 

The 7th. Samavartan Samskar (Convocation) of tho Kashi Vidpapitha was held on 
the 14th. August 1935 in tho Kashi Vidyapitha buildings. Tho function began by tlie 
hoisting of the national flag and prayer. Mr. Birbal Smgh, Registrar, presented the 
Snataks ( graduates ) to Dr. Bhagavan Das^ the Kulapati^ Kashi Vidyapitha, 
who conferred tho degrees. Mr. Sri Prakasa^ vice-principal, read a letter 
of ^ Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, who owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the function, but wished success. Messsagos from 
Mrs. Uma Nehru, Mi. Mohan Lai Saksona and tho Vice-Chancellor of the Gujai*at 
Vidyapitha wore road. 

After this Acharya Zakir Hussain Sahcb of Jamia MilJia, Delhi, read his con- 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus: ‘I hesitated in accepting your kind invi- 
tation to address this convocation, for T sincerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
deserve. But I accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for tho work my 
colleagues are doing at the Jamia Millia in the face of great odds.’ 

Dr, Zakir Hussain then proceeded to show how nothing short of a truly nation- 
al system of education could ensure tho healthy giowth and progress of Indian people. 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally. To him society was 
the primary entity and tho individual secondary. ‘Education’, he said, ‘is tho 

deliberate and purposive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its jiast, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment. National education is to the nation 
what memory and intelligence are to tho individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot last and tho individual is unthinkable wdth nation the whole of which ho 5s 
a part’ Ho then discussed the nature of tJio educational process and characterized it as 
‘the revivification in a new mind of tho mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mmd can best assimilate tho cultural values of things to which it boars 
some peculiar affinity, tho cultural goods of the group to which tho individual be- 
longs aro the best instruments of his education. 

In the light of tliis general principles, Dr. Zakir Eossain referred lo many im- 
portant problems of national education to which he invited tho serious thought of 
Indian educationalists, lie advocated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands "not only of sound politics 
but also of sound education. He specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said : 
"There is a type o£ extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every ono giving up 
his religion before ho is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should be no 
such condition precedent to true nationalism, Vatriotism can bo a part of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not bo a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musalmans aro 
behind none,’ said ho, ‘in their love for country. They aro proud of being a compo- 
nent part of the groat Indian people but they insist that they should remain a cons- 
cious part. I welcome this msistcuco not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 

Addressing tho graduates on whom tho degrees were conferred, ho said ‘To those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction 1 have 
just one word to say tho road to success need not be ono over cherished ideals tram- 
i)led under foot and dear obligation neglected. On tho basis of narrow .self-interest 
blind to the service of tho whole of which ono is a part, no personal development is 
possible w'hich may rank above tho animal.’ 

Addressing those who would dovote themselves to national work, ho said: ‘Friends, 
you are going out into an unfortunate land, tho land of political dependence, of in- 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhuman customs, tho land of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards creed, the land of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of unspeakable poverty and 
indescribable misery. The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to believe 
that its need can be mot only by whoiesalo destruction. Many a young man think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
is already there in a great measure. Diseases and disabilities wo have many but 
hardly any that wo can remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
short lived effort. We aro called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows. Our future sliall be forged in the unpretentious cottage of the peasant, 
the smoky shod of the workshop and under tho thatched hut of our village school. 
‘If you will take up tho work o£ regenerating your people, he continued, Temembor 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at times, poor in immediate re- 
turn but rich in the promise of ultimate harvest. You cannot take iip the task if 
you are in haste ; it requires thoroughness. You cannot hojio to help effectively in it 
if you work by fits and starts. It requires steady etToits. You had better keen away 
from it if failure engenders disappointmoiit in you and disappointment and despair. 
Faiiuros there will ho many and frequent Only tliey shall vonturo to work 
hero who can turn evoiy failure into stimulus for renewed olfoit. You^ cannot 
take up this work with tiio spiiit of iiegafiou and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will lender you intolleetually bankrupt and morally too sterile 

for file mighty eiTort. floral qualities of tlie first order are essential if you 
would undeitake tins responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of political and cultural life it would bo useless. They will 
sink Clown to the level of our moral height and become unrecogiiizablo. A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on tho level on wdnch it can croato them 
by itself. It is further essential that the youth of the country should co-oporato in 
this mighty effort for a consideiablo length of time. ‘Is this co-oiicration possible ? 
pked I)r. JTussain, and said ‘thio ri'quires to bo groat to say yes to tho question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of Hrafiraans and untouch- 
ables, in a Bub-continent winch houses the most divorgoiit radical characteristics, the 
niost contradictory cultural currents, tho most sanguine struggles of conflicting _ ideals, 
^ut I Jiave _ optimism enough to say so, bocauso 1 am sustained by tlie belief that 
India’s mission in history is tlie evolution of a distinct type of Jiumanity combining 
and harmonizing in itself the viitues of the diveise typos vhich liistory has produced, 
a type that might work out a bettor schomo of civilized existence. If you are also 
sustained by that belief you will he ready to givo and receive co-oporation. But whoa 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and groat India which you should carry in your breast. Look to this picture 
it would strongthou you and if you still see lound you tho mean and tho ignoble, 
tho faithless and the unbelieving, the self-seeker and the caroerraonger, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and coutontodnoss with slavery then know that tlie task is not yet 
over and the work must go on.’ 

Dr. Bhagavan Das^ thanking Pandit Malaviya. said that through his ashirvad qur 
end would be achieved. Hext lie thanked the* speaker for his veiy excellent and in- 
valuable speech and said: ‘If is our duty to do somidhing and find out a way so that 
w^e may be united. We should not only see the dillm’entia hut have an eye on the 
genia as well, otherwise evorytlimg will ho spoiled.’ Ho should bo made to act up to 
his advice in bringing about unity and lefoimiug our national oducatiou. 

The function then terminated. 


The Mysore University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C. Y. 
Chinlamani^ Chief Editor, “Tho Leader’’ Allahabad at tho Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore held on tho 9th. October 1935 

Your nighnesB, Mr. Vice-Chancollor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a great privilege for ono to bo called upon to address this august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to tho friendly partiality of Sir Mirza Ismail, from whom I have 
received many kindness since we formed each other’s acquaintance at the first Round 
Table Confoienco in London nearly five years ago. I received the call last yoai’ but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ili-health. I esteem it a good fortune that the 
invitation has been renewed this year. 

Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore camo from the rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious father by the Indian National Congress in 1894, when 
His late Highness died very young at Calcutta to the sorrow of alf who admired 
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him as man and rnlor. For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa- 
tion recorded “its deep sense of the loss which lias been sustained in the death of’ 
a ruling prince “not only by the State over which he ruled with such wisdom, 
ability aiid beneficence but also by all tho Indian people, to whom his constitutions 
reign was at once a vindication of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of thoir future poliijeal liberties”. This was said of 
Your Highness’s father, tho parent of the great Keprosentativo Assembly of Mysore, 
tho first of its kind in tho whole of India. Building upon the foundation thus well 
and truly laid, Y'our llighnoss’s illustrious brother has since given this groat State a 
L^n'slative Council with an eloctod majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 
nizing that education is the indi.sponsabfo condition of the success of representative 
institutions, Jio has endowed tho {State with this University — again, the first of its 
kind in any Judiaii State, and tho first teaching and residential university established 
anywhere in India. Kduoution in all its biauches and of all classes has been tho anxious 
concern of IIis Iligliness’s Government, as I have soon fiom the voluminous and 
instructive literature kindly jilacod at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if 1 may venture to add to this, the keenness of IIis Higlinoss and his Oovorn- 
mciit for industrial development and for all-round national advancement may well bo 
the envy of Indians lesiding outside His Highness's State. 

Swaiajya is the jiresent national demand of India. In ono and a very important 
beu^.c tile jieoplo of every Indian State liave Swarajya, although, unfortunately, not in the 
full sense of Lincoln’s historic phrase “government of the people, for the people, by the 
}>ropley But iii llis Highness’s territory, thoro is, definitely, representative government 
from the village to tho central government of the State, and the unmistakable tendency 
of tho ovoliitiou of institutions has unifoimly been in the direction of progress. Here is 
conibinod administrative efficiency of tho bureaucratic system of British India with all 
ttie pride and all tho advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
ot tJie people, who thinks thoir thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrow^ ; w'lioso traditions are rooted in tho native soil of the State as theirs are ; 
wJio is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
and their problems but one who has inheiitod a permanent, living interest in them 
from his fathers and is concornod to hand over the heritago to his sons in 
untarnished splendour TJiere is a “soul” in Indian States which we miss in our 
d*‘ab British India. I am very much awaro of tho many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in general, and very much wish for a more or less radical change 
of svstem m order to give tho people a definite share in their own government ; 
but I always have been, and hope shall always be, for the preservation of the States 
under thoir ruling princes, who aro the living emblem of India’s past glory and may 
yet provo to be a potent agency in the transformation of the destinities of this 
gloat land. And, though I may differ, much to my regret, from your distinguished 
liowan on much in the new Government of India Act, w^e are both gratified by the 
prospect of all-India federation, w’hich will bring the States and British India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of tho new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but now that it is a settled fact I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for tho best and shall be happy if actual events should 
prove at least a fraction of ray pessimism to be excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
lias been the breeding ground or statesmen. Beginning with the celebrated Purriaiya, 
never forgetting Dew^an Rangacharlu and Sir Seshadn Aiyar , nor omitting Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Kao and Sir Viswesvaraya (tho Dewau during whoso regime this University 
was founded), and coming down to tho present day of Sir Mirza Ismail, this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective achievements 
but in tho persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is still rich in constructivo political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency. As a humble publicist who has boon in the political life 
of British India for 37 years, I salute IIis Highness the Maharaja as tho honoured 
head of such a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as the guardian angel of their most 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed us, as the 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his pooplo’s love is unconquerable,” and that it 
was the root principle of that polity that “every function of the State had to be 
conditioned by and to bo subordinated to the need to preserve both society and the 
State.” May these ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, as in 
this great State ! 
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Yoiu’ Iliglinoss, I first visited this State 27 years ago. I was then the assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Conference and came here with the special object of 
studying your Dasara Industrial Exhibition. I utilized the occasion to see your 
Technical Institute too, and to witness, thanks to the courtesy of your then Dewan, my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 
sitting of your representative Assembly. 1 saw too a few of your institutions 
situated at " Bangalore. His Highnesses great palace was still incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three or 
four foot liigh from llio ground. In pressing rao to pay tlie present visit, Sir Mirza 
Ismail told me of the immense strides that the City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of tlio vast progress recorded in tho official 
imblications of the State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for tlie well-being and advancement of the loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 
not the foremost place, must certainly bo given to this University. Education is 
both tho means to an end and an end in itsolf. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not achiovo ovorything: but without it noihiug can bo accomplished. 
Sydney Smith said : ‘^The doctor will not tell you that you will he all right 
wlion tho bile has been removed ; but he will tell you that you cannot bo all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not " obtain all tlie good he wants 
merely by reason of spending" a few yoais at school and college and in the 
university, but he can usefully attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
i^morance is removed by education. Jlis Highness tho Maliaraja has been a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to givo its bonofits 
to a largo and increasing number of his subjects. It was with prido and 
almost envy tliat 1 studied the last deeenneial report on education in this State. 
Eager as successive Governmoiits of His Highiiobs have boon to sociiro a wide diffu- 
sion of eleraontary education among all classes and both sexes, assiduous as thoir 
efforts have boon to devise a sound system of secondary education as tlie foundation 
both of university and technical education, they have, * under Ilis Highness’s logis, 
been at the same time equally mindful of tlio necessity of the two latter. It is to 
this slatesraanliko view of the "problem tliat your people owe tlio existence side by 
side of diversified as well as of tho higest academic education. British Indian pro- 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate tlic high oxamiile set by 
Mysore in this as in other respects. 

" Having decided to establish this University, the Oovornment and their advisors 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in ' favoui of a modern teacliing and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to tho older typo of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for tlie nionimieiital lepoit of the Sadler 
Commission to instnict it. A subject wliieh has not yet wliolly ceased 
to be coutj'oversial in British India, Mysore solved almost without tlie outside 
world knowing about tlic discussions here. Tho example of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Ahgarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was 'ray privilege as 
the first Minister of Education in the United Ih-ovinces, to carry through tho 
legislature, under tho enthusiastic guidance of Sir llai court Butler, Bills to senarato 
high school and intermediate education from the university to loconstiuct Allahabad 
University on the basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am confronted 
to know that at least iu Mysore, which has w’orked the new system for a longer 
jieriod than any oihor Indian university, tliero is no regret and no misgiving and 
there is no wistful ‘‘looking haekwanls” on an examining "hoard as a bettor type of 
universifj". Tho results as they are embodied m repoits, have fully justified Mysore’s 
wisdom and foresight. 

I cannot presume to arrogate to myself tho role of a critic but may yet venture 
with Your Highness’s permission, to submit five suggestions for the consideration of 
the competent authority. 

(1) The place of religion in education has engaged tho best thought of the wisest 
men in two continents for generations and yet remains, 1 fear, an unsolved problem. 
1 have to confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate of 
secular education and the avoidance of religious instruction in public scliools and 
colleges. I tenaciously hold to the view that tho homo is the legitimate place for 
religious instruction. But as indiflerence reigns sum erne in the Indian home, the 
result has been the upbringing of the youth of India in a non-religious atmosphere 
with consequences by no means to their or the country’s good. I am as far as ever 
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I was from any Idea of educational institutions being conyerted Into centres of secta- 
rian strife or theological contention : that would indeed be a disaster of the first 

magnitude ; but the conviction has boen strengthening in me that this can bo avoided 
and yet. instruction in the broad principles of religion— the most important of which 

are, I believe, common to all religious systems— can bo imparted to the great 

advantage of the individual as well as the nation. Nowhere in India is there a head 
of state 'more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State— the State chosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pithas (of course I refer to Snngeri)— and it appears 
to me thereforoj that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the problem of 
religious instruction in educational institutions can bo attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras In 1887, Raja Sir T, 
Madhava Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the stature of India in 
the estimation of the world, held up the ideal “everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything”. This ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of all subjects with specialized knowledge of one subject is becoming increasingly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization has been carried. But this does not justify, even if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundamental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day ^ tendency of educational thought to allow students 
the widest option in the selection of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say his mother-tongue or the classic language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of’ his ancient loro, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science. How to draw a 
curriculum or syllabus which will not bo open to this grave o'bjoction and will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourisliment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 
problem which educational authorities have not yet been able to solve but to which 
they have got to address themselves with unremitting attention. 

l3) I would earnestly urge the claims of tlio Ayurvedic and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still great in both of these indigenous systems, while medical relief 
can be extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
tlio adoption of those systems than bv exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal lias served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors whose skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached— the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanatha — , the latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamahopadhaya Kaviraj Oananath Sen Saraswati, perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of* Ayurveda. With him as Dean of the Faculty an efficient Ayurvedic 
college has boen opened in Benares Hindu University. It is a fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
State support under a Government which has brought everything from the west. And 
thanks to the system of education inauffuratod under the influence of Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything English almost to the exclusion of India’s culture, 
have come to believe more in things western than in their national heritage. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts. Among them the place of Mysore and its 
Mcdiaraja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wide for its support of Sans- 
ki'it learning and India’s fine arts. I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when I plead for the recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic ana Unani systems of medicine by the Government and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) I would request the authorities of Mysore University to consider the institu- 
tion of studies in Journalism more or less on the lines of tue course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that Madras University is moving in thi^ 
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direction. The newspaper press has come to stay. Whatever attempts, logislatiye or 
executive, may be made from time to time to regulate or control it, 1 do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether. If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that a more efficient and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 
efficient and responsible. This end, in my opinion, can be best achieved by the im- 
parting of education to journalists in the subjects which they have daily and weekly 
to discuss. In our country more than in lands where education is widely diffused 
among the people, tlie press not merely records but instructs public opinion. Should 
not the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa- 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects, cannot but prove beneficial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and the community. 

(5) More and moro is it being recognized that English can never become the 
common language of the people of India, howsoever it may bo diffused among a limi- 
ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must be one common Indian lan- 
guage in which there can bo exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 
and south, oast and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that the only language which can 
serve this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace one^s mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Kanada must be continuously made in every state and every province in 
respect of the mother- tongue of its people. Without prejudice to this, I am clear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages in schools and colleges 
all over India. The part of the country where it is least understood is the south. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men~and also women — of 
Southern India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the All India Hindi Saliitya Sammelan are becoming more and moro popular year by 
year. T have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of the latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the oducational institutions of the State. 
I sh^l hope that the plea I have ventured to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will be considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of tlio year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner oefittiug your position as alumni of the University of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. Those wlio 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed by intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, groat scientists, I am a mere journalist. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much and too oarly in 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise otliers with 
confidence. It is my duty to toll you that you must never neglect the paramount 
claims of physical health and strength : at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken cai'o of himself advising others to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask you to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning which have been the subjects of your studios in 
the University. Dare I presume to this, being myself immersed in the day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little Joisuro for higher studios ? Success in life is too 
prone to be belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of honour and duty is the most grievous failure. It is forgotten by the devotees of 
‘success’ that it doth not profit a man to gain a whole kingdom if in the process 
he loses his soul. Nevertheless, one’s ideal can never be failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
one must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure than success, if the latter cannot be had by adherence to 
Satya and Dharma. 

With an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet be able perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of tlie duty to give you advice, but before doing 
so, I have the far more pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 
the year, on the success that has crowned your scholastic efforts, ueartiiy do I feli- 
citate you and wish you still greater success in the years to come. Vou will not 
complain if 1 congratulate with particular warmth the young ladies who have re- 
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ceived their degrees to-day from His Highness tlio Pro-Chaiicollor, and also those 
among you who have achieved distinction in their chosen subjects. The State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women’s education. The fame of your Maharani’s High 
Senool spread far and wide even in tho years whon 1 was at school and college at 
Vizianagram. Since then tho institution has expanded into a college. While at this, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and respect, Her Highness tho late .Maha- 
rani Saheba, Your Highness’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for tho 
vancement of women’s education and of their well-being in every sphere of life, 
you of Mysore knew and I have read. La^-graduates, you are tho prophecy of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose efforts in co-operation with men the country 
will depend for her future advancement. May you nobly fulfil your mission ! ^ 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates who have achieved distinction. They 
are marked out as being among tho minority of more than average ability and in- 
dustry, who are capable of widening tho bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted rosoarohes On such men will the future depend far more than 
upon the average man. It is to thorn we shall look for our future Ranades and 
Hhandarkars, Tagores and Radhakrishnans, Boses and Roys, Ramanujams and Ramans. 
I earnestly hope that they will take advantage of tho facilities afforded by His 
Highness’s Oovernment to pursue their studios and researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of tho services or the professions. It is specially incumbent upon 
them to remember constantly the beautiful motto of their Alma Mater — 

It is the duty of all the graduates and it should bo tbeir honour and pride to live 
lives worthy of their religions, their race, fhoir country and thoir education. The 
humblest and tho least gifted can compote with tlui most favoured in practising tho 
cardinal virtues of Piety, Truth, Service and Sacntice. “Conduct” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three-fourtlis of life.” And right conduct Is fortunately not and need 
never bo the monopoly of genius. 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all tho honour lies.” 

Per Contra^ how many are not the cases of higli-placod men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can unfortunatily bo said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” V My friends, remain young and hopeful. 

“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man IS as young as his faith and as old as his doubt.” 

Exercise tlie faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit en- 
throned. But locogui/e the place of authority in loligion Armed with tho 

triple armour of i^iith, IIoiio and Charity, go fortli into the world to fight the battle 
of life, ready to “breast the blows of circumstance”. And at all times and in all 
circamstances, pr.iv, never forgot tho claims of the Motherland upon your devotion. 
With faith ill God, revereuco for age and leanuug, deforenco lor experience and 
wisdom, with liumility and unselfishness, serve Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget that it is the duty of every one of you to think an<l 
act in the conviction that tho honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour. 


The Aanamal'ai Uoiversity CoorocatioD 


The following is tho text of tlio Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mirza 
lamaily the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of tho Annamalai University held 
at Annamalai nagar on tho 3Ut. October 1935 

Tout Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day is to thank Your Excellency for the honour you have done me 
in inviting mo to deliver tho Convocation Addre.ss to tho graduates of the year. It is 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that tho address is to be delivered in Your 
ExoelJenoy’s preseoca We all recognize the intense interest which -you take in 
finding a solution for the age-old problems of India, of which the problem of 
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Education is one of the greatest, and your fervent desire to make, during your term 
of oflBce, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Your Excellency has selected me to address the graduates of the j^ear and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, “to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attaineii** 

I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation because I have still ringing in 
my mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled ‘Young India Protests.’ 
“we are all heroj” said the writer, “the youth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take sides because we are 
told to. Wo have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ;. nobody wants to hear what 

Young India has to say ; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing us, and how gloomy seoms the outiook 
tor the oducatod young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world-wide complaint. But I should liko to assure you for my 
own part (and I teol sure that 1 might add a like assurance on the part oi one of 
the youngest statesmen who have rul<^ an Indian jirovince) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and wo look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the new day. 

Graduates of the year, your University is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with which it was instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that teach tho time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and researchjin rospect of 
tlie languages of Southern India. 1 do not know to what extent the authorities respon- 
sible for the policy of tho University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into lino, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of tho country 
at tho present time. Much has been said about tho relative value of a study of 
English and of tlie vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaoulars, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who ad?ocato tho study of English have no 
reason to fear the comjietition of the vernaculars, nor need tho advocates of the 
study of the vernaculars and of tlioir use for instruction fear tho competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to loarn from every point 
of view— social, cultural, educational and political— and no university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world language ; it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and oulturo, and at tho same time is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in our own country. It will bo tlie language of tho Poueral and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly it is tho duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

This should not, however, involve tho neglect of tlio vernacular, which after all is 
the life-blood of the people. Tho educated young man is practically lost to his coun- 
try, unless ho can communicate his thoughts and his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
his countrymen in their own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful bond 
of unity with his own people that ho is capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More tlian ever you young men will find it necessary in the coming 
days to spoak to the masses direct. So 1 advise you in all earnestness to equip your- 
selves adequately for the great task that lies ahead. 

It is interesting to recall here the speech made by Sir Bartle Frere at the First 
Convocation of the University of Bombay in 1862, when he said : “When I trust that 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among the educated Hindus and 
Parsees, I trust that one of your great objocts will always be’to enrich!yourJown verna- 
cular literature with the learning which you acquire in this University. RememW, I 
pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you for the benefit of 
your countrymen. The learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
paost to a few thousands of scholars, must, by you, he made available through your 
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own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan. The great majority of 
your countrymen can only learn through the language which is tau^t them at their 
mother’s knee, and it must be through such language mainly that you can impart to 
them all that you could communicate of European learning and science. In other 
words, we look to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to maKO of tiio venaculars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of new 
ideas, and secondly to spread tlioso ideas by Instructing the masses in their own 
tongue. 

It became the fashion some time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
universities as places where culture was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur- 
pose to serve in tlie social economy. In the first place.thoy must foster individual 
aevelopment and educate ‘the whole of man’ ; in the second place, they must see that 
the young men who receive the stamp of university approval enter upon tlie world 
equipped to take tlieir place in the economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must fit those young men to be good citizens. And citizenship, 1 would remind you, 
has a range wliich reaches beyond the sphere of politics and economics, and covers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
society as the source of his rights and as the object of his service. 

Thoughts of citizenship and of ciianges in tho social order naturally turn one to 
tho great changes that are in tho making in our country. 1 would fam think aloud 
in your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
country but in tho world at largo, and evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are tho inevitable accompaniment of such a change is everywhere manifest. Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of tho night is but tho precursor of tho bright dawn, 
I ask myself in what manner our country is going to face the new task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her rightful role, 
rot only in tlio economy of tho British Commonwealth, but also in that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask myself what is going to bo tho drift of events in our country in the 
immediate future, how tho now constitution will work and what will be the attitude 
towards it of tho young men that are now sent forth into tho world with the impress 
of our universities. This is not the place nor the occasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of tlie provisions of tho Act. It has its good points and its bad ones, 
both of which will lose their academic importance onco tho discussions die down and 
tho real work begins. Tlie more relevant considerations which need examination are 
tho attitude of tho people at large, and the efforts they will mako to work the Act 
and mend it whero necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the great problem that will vex us in tho years to come is not the 
innate and inevitable defects of tho constitution, but two poi/»nant evils of our 
national life— the two groat dangers which are confronting India at the present 
moment, and which, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable proportions 
unless tlioy aro properly controlled. I refer to communalism and provincialism. I 
need not dilato on tho former— we aro all only too painfully familiar with it in its 
various forms. I sometimes think that if each of us wore to cultivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon come to realise how 
siDy is our mutual warfare 1 I make this proposal particularly to students who aro 
now forming life-long friendships. 

As regards provincialism^ with the slackening of control from tho centre and 
with the inaugui'ation of Provincial Autonomy, the tendency for each province to 
discriminate against the inhabitants of other provinces will become more and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Provin- 
cialism carried to its extreme can only spell disaster to the country at large. You, 
graduates, who are loaders of tomorrow, have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
IS checked. It is for you to inculcate in tho minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they aro all one people, belonging to the same country, and 
owning the same allegiance, whether professing this religion or that, or living in 
this province or State or that. What fs harmful to one community or province or 
State cannot be beneficial to another. We must all regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of tho same mother, A tremendous obligation rests on the shoulders 
of the present generation and tlie next. May Providence endow you with the 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to fulfil it \ 
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I should like to make one farther observation in this connection. I would earn^tly 
advise you to endeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Britain and India. We live in a dangerous ora. In spite of all the wonder- 
ful progress it has made in recent years, the Avorld seems, on the whole, distin^ly 
less honest and less honourable than it was. ‘‘It is a world,” ^ to quote from The 
Next Five Years,” “half -strangled by economic nationalism, bewildered and thwarted 
by the breakdown of its ^international monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ Soveieign Rtatos, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
piling-up of menace against counter-menace in the air,” A strong, prosperous, and 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous influence in the world. 
Together they can serve Humanitv as no other possible combination of countries 
could. The synthesis of East and AVest, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the other day, can bo fosteiod, it seems to mo, lonly in India. It will 
be a potent means of controlling foices w'hich are slowly, but unmistakably, coming 
into onoiation, and which may result in a clash of colour, in a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of tho world. Britain,. too, is realising — and will, I 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in tho past— the importance of 
India’s good-will and su[)port. 

The country looks to centies of learning like the universities to supply both tho 
vision and tho power to enable the people to pursue tho ])ath of progress undismayed 
by diftioulties and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful and nohh^ duty of uni- 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May w^o hope, therefore, that the univorsitios will not fail us in this 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whoso lovo of their country is equalled 
only by their discernment and by their capacity for the sustained pursuit of their 
ideals. 

A college or a university is what its professors make it. The inliorcnt vital element 
lies in tlie men who mould tho thoughts of their students and in the ideals wliich 
they cherish and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodore Moriison or 
a J. G. Tait is of iiiostimablo value to generations of students. 

It is unfortunate that in our country liave been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more uigont probli^ms have been clamour- 
ing for a solution. In the field of culture we have not vet arriV'Hl at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, betw'i'eu the (‘(aims of the vorioiable past 
and tho call of the present, which comes to us clad in westein lobes. Even gi eater 
is the problem of oconomi(5 development. That our couutry is poor ami our standard 
of life low, that the raiyat lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himsolf. are matters of common knowledge. The problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view" that is of more 
direct interest to tho audicm^o I am addressing. TJie problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one, namely, tho unemployment of wliat arc called tho educated classes. 

I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that w’e have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it. At a time when there is urgent need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shoitsightedness to hold 
that ivo have a superfluity of men of the class tliat is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in the country. Yet tho fact remains lliat at juesont a large number 
of youngraen who have spent years of etlort under trying conditions to get their 
degiees are finding that the jirospect before them is barren. Tins is because the time- 
honoured avenues of employment ar(> for tho lime being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if ttioro is prosperity m the couutry, and pros- 
Iierity means economic development. Therefoio, wliether w"o think of tho interests of 
university products or of tho country as a wJiolo, whether w"e fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the fanuhai figure of the peasant toiling 
in the field, tho path of economic duty is clear. Rural reconstruction must go forward 
apace together with tho indiistiialisation of tho country. Increased pros- 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand "for the produce or our 
factories will enable Government both to fill its tieasury and to expend its increased 
funds oil a much-needed expansion of the development services. 

Clearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
and resources. But there is something deeper. The idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
in Indian thought, and perhaps the phrase national rebirth’ best expresses the in- 
ward necessity of India to-day. Our spiritual resources are partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons discredited— and unfortunately ‘they are discredited 
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particularly in the mind of the typical young men of our universities. This is why 
we have dospairiapc proposals for the introduction of religion in university courses 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape. You can teacn 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, but it is definitely impossible to teacn 
religion in universities while the religion of all is not the same. But if the teacners 
are animated each by his own religion, not pseudo-scientificaly sceptical as now they tena 
to be but tranquillised and inspired by religious confidence and love, the students too 
will find this current entering into them and their lives. By such inUuence our nation- 
al rebirth may come. There is not time for me to try to describe fully what it may 
moan. Ono tiling, of course, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond me se ns . 
There is another very comprehensive thing w'hich I may describe as order , 
disorder’. 1 think that in a way it is true that if wo had order in India w® , 
therein have everything. Here is a theme that some philosophic of 

out: what order would mean in India. Two of his section-headings might 
our streets,’ and ‘]jOok at our assemblies.’ I make bold to say that there is ^ , 

clement of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order. A 
Ciovernment departments, in their necessary reaction against this, hnd saicty in 
order without life which we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the Chinese, another people yet more deeply sunk in disorder, are making to get out 
of it. The New Life Movement there, fostered by Chiang Kai-Sliek, has a number 
of very firm orderly principles. Ono small one is ‘early to bed,’ enforced by police 
authority. In a recent article this story is told. “One young college man sat up 
late one night to complete a long repoit, only to be informed by a policeman that ho 
was to destroy the mami.scnpt because lie had violated the injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tiiod and disgruntled, blurted out that the paper he had written 
was about tht‘ New' Life Movement itself. The judge found it so well written that 
the student w'us given a position wdth the Movement’s headquaitors.” Other rules 
are thus described. “The Chinese are not siiiiposed to stare around. They must 
be quiet m pulilic meetings, including theatres. They must keep in line w'hon buying 
tickets, and going on or leaving w'harvos, cars or boats ” Oh ! that w'e might cultivate 
such order in India— siicdi order in small daily things;— for that would- not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering in our thinking and doing but would also 
most definitely help to bring it about. 1 believe that I should not be far wrong in 
putting it like this -.—“When our boy scouts keep step in marching the salvation 
of India will have come I” 

(Iraduatcs, 1 tiust and believe that your University has not only given you a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit. The true university fosters ideals, lnit|always in siicli a way that they may be put 
ill practice in the real weild, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetic and religious abstractions, but in tho resolute purpose to apply spiritual 
ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to wun his bread. 
If he is sure of that, lie can wander at his own sweet will through woods and 
moailow's. But evciy man needs, not only something to live by, but also something 
to live for. A liberal education is a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received such an education, for it kindles 
his imagination, enlai’ges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit. 

In this ago of high prossurOj we need men of strong character, rugged honesty 
mid determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal Legislatuj*es. The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an ora of character as well as of brains in politics. The country 
must be led by men of outstanding character. We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and welfare, w'hose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable law's, appropriate to the advanced age 
in which w'e live. It is tho duty of the universities to produce such men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to tho country, at a time like the 
the present when “The mooern world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘The 
Next Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence in political thought and action. 
Democracy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue.” 

Graduates, let mo remind you that there is no royal road to a successful life, as 
there is no royal road to learning. It has got to be secured by hard work and 
fixity of purpose. 
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At the same time, I trust that you will not forget the importance of relaxation. 
Life mast not be taken too seriously. It is a great mistake to think that the man 
who works all the time wins the race. And let not leisure be mere resting, which 
is apt to mean brooding over work. Keep up the games you have learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your leisure and relieve life’s customary 
strain. Do cultivate the joy that is to bo found in the finer things in life— the 
beauties of literature, art ana music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may como to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of the country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that. Is if a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to bo 
a nobler w’eam of advancement for your country V Why' should not we in our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a new 
light for the sous and daughters of men, from which, in the words of the English 
martyr, countless generations shall kindle the taper of their own lives, tho light of 
order under law, tho light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, the light of 
equality under liberty, tho light of perfect justice and righteousness between man 
and man ? 

In tJiis country, rich in everything tliat is good and of real worth, wo may bo 
hopeful of the future. Beyond the horizon of our temporarily somewhat beclouded 
vision, tho skies of temporal and moral prosperity are oright and clear. Let us not 
bo misled by those who see through darkened glasses, or look only at tlie rellection 
•jf tlieir own distorted minds. We must both love and trust the future now if it is 
to meet our hearts’ desire. 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No bettor watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been selected. You need to 
set out on tho next stage in your journey in a spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and faith in each other ; in a spirit of courage so that tho obstacles in your path 
may not dishearten you. Witli faith and courage you wdll prove yourselves w'oithy 
of your country and her gloiious dostmies. And may tlio example of one great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living cmfcodiment of all that is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long aud huid and snenlieed greatly for his countiy 
—may tlie example of that great patriot bo an inspiration to you throughout your 
lives! 1 need not tell you that I refoi to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, tho 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. 

Graduates of the Annaraalai University, I wish jou and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity aud success in theyoais to come. 


Aligarh Naslim Uoiversity Coovocalioo 

The following is tho text of the Convocation Address dolivorod by the Hon’ble 
Sir Otrja Shankar Bajpai^ Member, Dejiartment of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at tho Convocation of tJio University of Aligai'h held on the 

18tli. November 1935 : — 

Let me first th^ you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, publicly, for tho honour that you 
have done me by inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is also due. It would be a matter of 
pride, to figure in this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
of learning ; the sense of pride in addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
two speciS considerations. I am, I think, the first Hindu whom the University has 
honoured in tins manner. And, to the religious compliment, is added tlie provinoiai, 
for the Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to the 
U. P. I cannot hope to repay this honour by tho eloquence or originality of what I 
am about to say to you ; my many distinguished predecessors have set, for me at least, 
a standard too high to rouse any feeling but one of despair tempered by admiration. 
But I shall endeavour to do so by quickening an interest in University, which has, 
so far, been primarily official, with the warmth of personal gratitude. 
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If the honour, Mr. Vice-Chanoellor, has filled mo with pride, I make bold to say 
that it should be received by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
miide the destinies of this University. And tho consciousness of that brings me to my 
first observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me oxpalin myself. The portals oi this Univer- 
sity are open to men of all creeds, but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, the 
new learning of the West. But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must be traced to the individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and clime have divereified the pattern and enriched the tints, 
but the central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to bo 
regretted *, it is a thing to bo proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all tho races were fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapiission. I venture to suggest that this must be tho main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syed 
Ahmed : “Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are tho Hindus and the Muslims. If those two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become one-eyed”. To avoid that outrage on loveliness, all 
Indians have to strive. None can strive to better purpose than those who! pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into tho broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate tho use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture, communal harmony. Tho language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whoso present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between tho two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within those provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures. I refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For tho high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could bo more auspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith : both Hindus and Muslims would be unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana. The peace between them that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a peaoe of mutual understanding. I wish to see them united in a patriot- 
ism, conscious and oonvinced of common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein ; but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a praotioal justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population *, it is also a poor countiry whose financial resources 
are limited. Bvery rupee that is spent on education must be made to yield the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no mar^n for fanciful extravagances, however capti- 
vating the lure. The mored that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
inde^ all advanced educational institutions in this country, must avoid all but essen- 
tial duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, in H. E. the Viceroys wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort but also reduction of efficiency. 
The circumstances of Ali^h, and my remarks also include the great University at 
Benares, make the specialisation of effort for whioh I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable bat obligatory. The claims of the natural soienoes, of technolo^, ol the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that !&anaatlaiiiio fertility ol mind 
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invents and Transatlantic wealth can magnificently house and elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make us forget the claims of our own heritage : the 
riches of philosophy, of literature, of religious experience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to this particular corner of Asia, India, a renown which only our own 
neglect can dim. Can the imagination of man, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer service ? Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Vioe-Ohancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists— -let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no incompatibility between the 
two— two practical questions will confront us : 

First — Efow to avoid wasteful overlapping. In the U. P. alone there arc five re- 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number Is 18. They are all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts can compass ? 

Second — ^How to secure that the precious temple of culture, though onen to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to woiship at its altars. 

May I say that these are questions consideration of which, in the national interest, 
will brook no delav. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast- 
age will go on : wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful as also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment. 

You may ask. You have propounded the questions : have you any answer to sug- 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ready-made answer to 
give : indeed, no one man can. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity : they stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knoclc at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds : bo care- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can be settled. It will need time, imagina- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell you ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repetition. In the language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may bo a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Government of India can 
play an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to tlie various educational authorities coriceitied to meet together, to faco 
these questions, to prepare answers. The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoice that you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, who pleaded with 
much persistence and eloquence for its revival, are a member of the board, and that 
you wul be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is the main contribution of the Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to the systematic study of these two far-rcaching questions. There will 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it ; the mountain will bo ridiculed for liaving produced 
another mouse. I do not admit the justice of the sliglit implied in the simile ; but 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents remember the fable of the enmeshed 
lion. 

I have a strong temptation, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to say something on the second 
question that 1 have posed. Educational reconstruction is one of the most widely 
discussed problems of to-day. None so hnmblo that ho may not have views on it. 

It touches all and, tlierefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to the very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, usefully and happily, it is not a problem 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuse for dwelling, a while on this topic. 
■Wliy have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even wholly 
incorrect answers spring to the lips. The State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a little reflection will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass through the great Universities, 
even of highly industrialised countries, find employment in industry or in the service 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would be as to what proportion of those 
who pass through schools ultimately make their way to the Universities, and, of 
those, who do not go beyond the school stage, how many stop at the end of the 
primary stage, how many digress at this, or some later point in the school stage of 
Vacation, to vocational training. I would sound a note of caution againS too 
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sweeping generalisations from the results of such enquiries. The economic condi- 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike ; what fits the IT. S. A. may not suit 
India. But the sort of figures that you are likely to get would, I think, confirm the 
commonsenso conclusion ; that economic distress must result from educational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after raathomatioal maxima 
for each grade in the educational ladder will bo not only futile but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Shai )0 your system of education so as to bring the 
best out of each man or woman ; that is what education was meant to achieve, but 

what a sense of false values is apt to obscure. Get rid, then, of your false values. 

That, in my liumblo judgment, points to the right path ; the mile-posts along it must 
bo explored by experts. 

And now, Mr. Vice-ChanceiJor. I must addr 0 .ss a few words more dirootly to the 
graduates. Tliis is nro-ominontly their day : a day of mingled feolinjijs, of joy at 
one stage in life’s hislc accomplished ; of Ra«ln 0 sa at tno physical parting from friends 
that, tor those who leave the University horoatter, today’s ceremony must involve ; 
of tribulation or conridcnco, according to circumstances and tompovaraeiit about the 
fiituro. My message to ail is one of congratulation and good will. May success 

attend them all hereafter : may the dre.am3 of each— is not youth the season of 

dreams — come true in rich measure. But although that bo our i)rayor, Mr. Vice- 
Chancollor, and thoir wish, we know that fortune Is a ficklo Jado. Can wo send 
forth these young men into the world with any armour against her caprice ? Most 
of it, from helm to heel, has, I have not doubt, boon fashionod and fitted within 
the precincts of the Uuivoj’slty. Stool Is no protection against tho shafts of Fate, 
mind and characlor alone provide this. Both are tiaincd and tempered here. I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at length, but J shall venture to quote a 
few words of Plato : “Clioo.se wisely and live diligently. Avoid unrigliteonsne.ss, 
intomporonco and cowardice,” and, lot mo add, that ignorance that comes of forgot- 
falness, anil of neglect to remember what yon learnt. Even if those precautions 
do not lead you to success measured iu worldly goods, they will help you to 
noace with yoin’self and to tho respect of all upright men. And so, hopes and 
Lostagos of the future, farewell. 


The Agra (Joiversity Convocation 


The following Is the text of tho Convocation Address dolivorod by Sahab/i Afaharaj 
Anand Sarup of Dayalbagh, Agra, at tlio eiglith Annual Convocation of the Agi'a 
University liold on the 23rd. November 1935 
Mr. Vice-Chaneellor and Members of Convocation, 


I am grateful to the University authorities for the honour tlioy have done me by 
inviting mo to .address the Convoo.ation to-day. Being aa.soeiated with tho Agra Uni- 
versity from almo.st its very inception and liaving participated in almo.st all its Con- 
vocations, I know well tliat tho privilege of such an Invitation had always been 
extended only to mon of outstanding morit, and, b»‘ing conscious of ray personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping tho room clear for a more 
capable person, but there came tho temptation of satisfying a long-cherisliod desire of 
approaching tho custodians of a University, and. through them, the other ediicationl.sts 
in the country, in respect of a matter which has porploxod mo for a considerably 
long time and which 1 regard of supremo importanoo for tho good of my country- 
men, and I accepted tho invitation. 


About 20 years ago, I had occasion to visit Hyderabad Sind and witness tho 
maiesty of tho greatest river of Northern India. As our boat glided merrily on tlie 
rolling waters of tho proud Indus, my attention was attracted by a beautiful grove 
of date-p^ms clustering on Its right bank. On enquiry from my host, I came to learn 
that there wore several such groves along tho rivor hank and that they formed the 
remnants of the conquest of tho province by tho Arabs In the 8th. century. The 
army of Muhammad Ben ICassim brought with it a plentiful supply of dates for 
rations and wherever tlie army camped during the course of tlie campaign, groves 

66 
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of date-palms sprang up from the date-stones cast away by the soldiers. “Ah, what 
a ))aralleV’ thought I, “between the conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Spirit in the evolution of life 1” Starting from the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered flio forces of inorganic matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately reason. 
We are told by the scientists that, for an unthinkably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute particles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a great velocity. In course of time, when after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became fit to bo a home of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on the 
surface of its waters and organisms wore formed. To say the least, it was a red- 
letter day in the history of our planot, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat land it was now that the forces of Spirit 
succecMied in evolving the first form of life on it. With the firm footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumerable 
forms of life in succession till at last they produced the first man. The forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with the advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to tlio evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced the modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not be wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn tlio right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but the remnants of the conquests of the forces of Spirit and the 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Kassim perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It is still alive 
3hd active and busy with its conquest of the residual resistance of matter. To my 

mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and the 

attributes of Spirit will have the fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in the present-day man and also to the profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under the influence of these instinctive 
passions and with tlie aid of the leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
IS slowly but steadily growing more complotly towards a higher typo which struggles 
to he born out of our darkened souls. Wo might oven go to tlio extent of saying tliat 
the thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us are but urges 
from the struggling spirit-ontitlos in our bodies or, to bo more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re- 
sistance of matter. Intorpert them as you may, the fact remains that humanity Is 

steadily advancing towards a form of life that will bo rich in knowledge, that will 
oomprehond, control and appreciate its surroundings better, and ttiat will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If those readings are correct, yes, if such la the natural order of things in the 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions. Foi, is not education defined as “the technique of transmitting, as com- 
pietolj^ as possible, to as many as possible, that technological, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through which the race forms tlio growing individual and makes 
iiim human.” Admittedly, all cliildrou are born helpless fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and it is ouiication again that has placed man- 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University V It is an organisation through which the past pours down into the 
present its mental and cultural inheritance and the present makes the future bright 
and glorious. It is true that the Agra University Is not a 'teaching* University. 
Nevertheless, so fai* as the work of helping humanity in advancing towards its great 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any other University. For, to say the least, the Agra University is an assemblage of 
scholars and educationists, ripe in experience and firm of purpose, guiding and sti- 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Colleges which function as excellent centres for the 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising the Intellectual level 
of the poimlation of vast areas of the United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior, 
Rniputana and Central India, yes, guiding and stimulating all these Degree Colleges ana 
helping them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
ana clear thought, which thousands of their students, without being put to the in- 
con vonionce and expense of mustoring in places far away from their homes, breathe 
in from day to day and under the mlluence of which they form a habit of mind 
that will last them tlirough life and enable them to comprehend, control and appre- 
ciate their surroundings better and will, from time to time, urge them, at imt 
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some of them, to move onwards in the direction of Ultimate Reality. We must, 
therefore, beware that we are now assembled in sacred precincts and that the func- 
tion we are performing this afternoon is not a more mechanical repetition of an 
annual ceremonial. 

Although the first of the present Universities in India was founded only in about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, yet, as the world knows, this country has in- 
herited high educational traditions from very remote times. For example, we read in 
the Upanishads accounts of students resorting to the Ashrams of groat Rishis in 
quest of spiritual learning and wo come across, in Chapter VI of the Yajur Veda, 

distinct passages which may bo taken as forming the subioct-matter of a convocation 

address by some Rishi of hoary antiquity. Rut it is remarkable that, whether in India 
or in Europe, seats of learning wore originally founded as essentially religious insti- 
tutions and for a long, long time they shaped" and guided tlio destinies of the people 
by turning out batches of young teachers with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
thoir Ideas and ideals over the length and breath of the country. As, In those insti- 
tutions, specjal emphasis was laid on the virtues of celibacy, poverty and obedience 
and the three groat aspects of social life — the family, tlio industrial society and the 
State — wore neglected, we had a civilisation which bared more for unworldiiiess than 
for better worldinoss. In course of time, as theso institutions ^ow in size and im- 
portanco, their heads wore compollod to seek helj) and prolcction from kings and 

potentates, and as religion degenerated into a henchman of political power, those 
institutions became interested in philosophies and sciences that helped political power 
or answered to tlie whims of the ruling monarclis. Novortheloss, as those wore days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of tho rule of might, and these institutions 
offered to the student excellent opiiortunitios of a life of leisure, coritoraplatioii 
and relief from tho humdrum worries of life, they continued to attract sujiorior 

brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of the people. 

Coming to tho present times, we find that as monarchies have almost everywhere given 
place to domocracies and tho inventions and discoveries of Science have changed tho 
outlook of human life throughout the entire civilized world, there is an over-increasing 
demand in every country for first-rato loaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a rule drop from tho heavens. They arc generally tho product of education and 
surroundings. No wonder, thoieforo, that all wise Governments throughout tho world 
are devoting tlio utmost ot their attention and rosouroesto the doveloiiments of fheir 
Universities ))y extending their oquipraonts and expanding thoir spheres of activity, 
and many sensible and prudent plulaiithropliists are directing their charities to the 
strengthening of the (inaiKjial losouroos of tho.Univursitios of thoir respective countries. 
It is, liowever, a pity that tho Univorsity of Agra, under whoso auspices wo liave 
assembled here to-day, has got a different tale to tell. Admitted that it is a comiiiV 
ratively young institution born and brought up in rather adverse circumstances, admi- 
tted also that, of all tho provincial Governments in India, tho Govoriimont of our 
province is supporting tho largest number of Universities and spending tho largest 
amount on higher education and that on account of economic depression it has not boon 
possible for it to find any largo sums of money for the uiibringing of this latest addi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents the princes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States and towns it servos, 
from coming forward with docent donations and helping their University in strength- 
ening its position and extending its sphere of utility ? 

But this is only by the way. 1 was just telling you that, democracy having re- 
placed the monarchical forms of Govornmont, there is an ever-increasing demand 
for first-rato leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It is 
an open secret that ovory man and woman of to-day feels a burning desire for acquir- 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to tho highest position and for possessing all the 
comforts of life, and it is also common knowledge that, underneath tho outer glitter 
and vivacity of present-day lifei, there is raging a marked nervous discoutont of 
the soul. As a consequence, we find to our distress that the struggle for life is 
becoming more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
tho enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over the hearts of men. Every 
mediooroj owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
be appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
votes, strives to be elected to the Legislatures. Clearly, it is the present-day 
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wron^ spirit of doniocracy that is ])rincipally responsible for all this discontent 
and confusion, and I do not at all exaggerate matters when I say that the existing 
curse of conflicts in politics, in economics and in the soul will not be lifted from 
any society till, tlirough liighor education, it is able to produce leaders, thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, who will recognise tlie natural inequality of men in intellect 
and will, and uiiderstaad the benefits of giving fireforence to the good of the society 
over personal Intorosts and appreciate the subtle difference between happiness and 
pleasure. 

And what is true of sooietios, is muiatis mutandis true of nations also. Just 
j)onder over the happenings of the last two decades. Would any one deny that the 
(Jroat War brought misery and ruin to all the belligerent nations, and that not one 
of them feels the happier for it. For a long, long time, both during the war and 
after the conclusion of peace, it was solemnly declared that the Great War was 
fought to end war permanently and assurances wore given that the Groat Few eis 
\vould on no account allow a repetition of its orgies. But, alas, like individuals, 
nations too have short memories. Two years ago, ambitious Jai>an broke away from 
the League of Nations violated all jirinciplos of international peace and snatched 
province after province from China by force of arms, entailing indesciibablo misery 
on Us poor \»opu\aUou8. And hardly had the civilised world reconciled itself to the 
rapaciousnoss of Japan, Italy has appeared on the scene, brandishing its sword lu 
dotlance of all canuus of moiality. Now, would you not agree that it is bad 
statesmanship that promnts these wars of aggrandisement hy nations, and it is false 
pi'iilosopliy and narrow outlook of life tiuit breed bad statosmanshiji and encourage 
ffio acquisitive Impulse to dominate over the hearts of the people of any country ? 

Anil then look to the backward condition of our own country. Just look to the 
antediluvian instruments and tools its apicultuiists and artizaus are still using, look 
to the dejilorable condition in which millions are living in its insanitary towns and 
villages, look to tho languishing state of iis indigenous industries, look to the 
api>alling poroentago of illiteracy in its population, look to tho effects of grinding 
penury on tlie pliysiquo of ite masses, look to its senseless coninuinal strifes of 
every day conducted in tho name of God and religion, and. lastly, look to its 
fiightful rate of child-mortality, and draw your own conclusions. I)o not those 
clearly indicate that this country is leagues behind the couutiics of the West, and 
oven .lapan, in matters social, industrial and economical, and would you not agree 
that it IS but for %vatit of proper education in the country that disoaso exact from 
it their toll of human life, without lot or hmdraimo, from year to year V Please 
heliovo mo when 1 say that no amount of legislative restriction and no amount of 
exionial pressure can effect any apfireciable improvement in tho condition.s prevailing 
in this country and that there can ho but two ways of doing it. You can rid it of 
its present ovils either through magic or through ediieatioii. And since wo are not 
believers in magic, wo shall have to requisition tho help of education. Education, 
more education, education made jierfect, is Iho only panacea for our country’s ills 
and evils. With more of real education, I daresay, wo cau easily raise tlio general 
level of intelligenoo of its teeming millions, create, in its future generations, tho 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating new values, and turn the 
acquisitive imimlso of its people from its present diiection to Uio direction of Truth. 
It is only in such circurastancos that our countrymen would understand their 
surroundings bettor and make up their minds to come in line with tho other 
advanced countries of tlio world in matters social, industrial and economic, and 
put an end to tlieir senseless quarrels over trifles, and take to the pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happiness. It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Kadhakrlshans, its Boses and Tatas, its Sulaimans and Saprus, in 
plentiful ; and would its merchants and manufacturers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, financiers and inventors, collaborate in freeing the country 
from poverty and disoaso and raising It to its proper placo of honour' in the polity 
of nations ; and would its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to dovlso ways and means to bridge over the wide 
gulf that at present divides tlie hearts of tho rulers and the ruled ; and, last of all, 
would its universities function in tho fullest souse of tho term. Hundreds of 
devoted and well-trained professors and researchers would then be seen applying 
themselves assiduously and whole-heartedly to the execution of their self-imposed 
accumulating task of studying all branches oi human knowledge without exception, 
of accumulating all available knowledge from the four quarters of the globe, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to the existing stock of knowledge their own 
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rcspeotablo quota of new knowledge and of transmitting these vast treasures 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
sorvioe. Given a few oonturies of sustained effort and continued progress of 
fills kind, given a suflioiont number of gonerations of diligent and go-ahead yoiingmen 
of this typo, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
flio philosopher, would bo localized within measurable distance, and hundreds of our 
young men, the products of the great Universities of those days, pure of heart, free from 
doubt and prejudice that cloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
aiilhority of other human minds and fit to come under the authority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything in tho»light of actual experience and Inter- 
jiiet it in consonanco with the dictates of commonsenso, would make brave ventures 
to Cl OSS the great chasm, and scores of those high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 
or trying conditions of the journey, would one day sot their foot on the blessed Land 
of Promise. Encouraged and emboldened by the success of their compeers, batches of 
other yoiingmon would, ono after the other, come forward and cheoriully follow tlioir 
example and thus, slowly and steadily, there would bo evolved a race of higher men — 
men m whom life and attributes of Spirit shall have tho fullest expression, men 
thiough whom the gracious object of creation would bo truly fulfilled. And when this 
\s accom\>\ished, redigion, philosophy and scionco shall stanu reconciled and the vast 
1 'inverse, which now apnoars a groat mystery, shall bo recognised as tho greatest 
Meadiitig University’ and the forces of Spirit, shall have good reason to rejoice and 
Slug hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of matter. Men will 

I hen readily recognize ono another as brothers, and nations and communities will sink 
tiuur differonces and work for the common good. Mankind will then como to under- 
stand the proper use of tho acquisitive impulse, and rancour and strife, distrust and 
icahuisy, that disfijjure the human society of to-day, will ceaso to exist in the world. 

Siudi, in brief, is tho imnqrtauoe I attach to education and such are the hopes 
that I entertain in my mind in connection with the advancement of higher education 
through tlio agency of our Universities, Before proceeding further, I would like to 
make it clear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religious dreamer. 

Mine are the hujios of one who pins his faith to sound practical oxperionce and the 

trend of world-events. For has not Univorsity education, in spito of all its faults and 

i.uliiigs, transformed life-conditions here In India during the last fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present jiolitical, social and industrial loaders, our authors and 
])<iets, artists and architects philosophers and scientists, of whom tho country is so 
justly proud, one and all, tho products of our colleges ? If University education, 
tliough necessarily imperfect and^ restricted in character, both qualitatively and 
quantilatively, has worked wonders in tho past in transforming a conservative people 
like nio Indians and has succeeded in producing among them an awakening the like of 
which was unheard of during the past several thousand years, It should be but just 
and reasonable to liopo that, perfected and extended, it would work still greater 
wonders m tiio future. 

Besides, take into consideration tho amazing progress that scientists of the world 
iiavq made during tlio past two decades in the matter of probing into the mysteries 
of life and tho universe, and mark the remarkable ingenuiiy they have displayed in 
co-ordinating and synthesizing the discoveries of the various sciences, compare some 
of the present-day theories of science with those of tho last few centiuies and judge 
of tho revolutionizing effect the former have produced on human thought and outlook 
of life. Speaking of equality, Proudhon wrote in a^ut 1848, “The enthusiasm which 
possesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
than love ; a divine passion and furor which tho delirium of Loonidas, of St. Bornerd, 
or of Mioholangolo can never equal.” And the wonder Is that people have been 
changing to this wild enthusiasm of equality in spite of cloar and Indisputable evi- 
dence of History to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu- 
nity. For example, who is there who docs not know that, in every country In the 
past, the priest and the warrior classes, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The tea- 
chings of History, however, were persistently ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in noting on the principle that the easiest 
way of curing a disease was that of not admitting it So it was believed and 
declared over and over again that all men are equal and, as such, deserving 
of equal rights and privileges. And if I may be allowed to do so, I would 
add that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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in the socialist platform and represents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy. But look at the knock-down blow it has lecently received at the hands 
of science. Tho doctrine of evolution, based on the rocky foundation of the discoveries 
of geology and biology, has shattered tlio old conviction into pieces and tho belief is 
now glowing in tlie civilized world that by nature all individuals, races and species 
are unequal, for, if it were otherwise, there could be no selection, no emulation and 
no devefopmoiit whatever. I am sure that, in course of time, as this groat truth of 
science is sujBiciontly assimilated and appreciated by the civilisod world, there will bo 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching of democracy, and mediocrity having 
boon consigriod to its proper place in tho roar, there wiil bo a world-wide demand 
and search for men of superior type, for ‘peaks and pinnacles’. Now men of this type 
cannot bo manufactured to order. A genius has a greater possibility of emergence 
form tile grouj) of talented scliolars gathered round a great teacher. And as Univer- 
sities are contros whore groat toacliors sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency alone will bo competent to moot tho world demand for the superior 
typo of men. 

Lot us next turn our attention to the teachings of tho science of Psychology and 
ponder for a moment over tho conclusion they lead us to. The science teaches us 
that every new body on arrival iu the world finds it, as has boon liajinily put by 
Professor A\’'illiara James, a “big, booming and buzzing confusion*'. "Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up his confusion and in 
hmiessing his powers to definite lines of action. So assisted, tho child builds an 
inner world of his own which of course has to bo so constructed as to fit into the 
needs of tho outer. Now tho outer world, over which wo have no control, forces 
its demands on us ceaselessly during every moment of our existence which 
naturally cutails a severe strain on our powers. The moment wo fail to meet any 
of its demands, wo are ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, ^ disease, pain and 
misery. AVe hate these punishments and tiy our best to avoid tlii'm. Hut how 
many of us do really succeed in the attemiit, k is difficult to say. only know 
that such of us as are, partly through the assistance received from paiciits, 
teachers and other helpers, and partly through sclf-oxpcrienco, enabled to realise 
somewhat accurately what sort of world wo arc living in and how to behave so as 
to moot successfully the demands of the outer world, enjoy lives of conipaiative 
|)oaco and happiness. If this reading of tlie tcacliings of psychology is coi root and 
if it is really possible lor man to make life happy and poacofiii in this vale of 
tears through assistance fiom parents and teachers and bclf-cxponence, thoio need 
ho no hesitation in coming to tho concliisloii tliat higher and ])orfoct education 
aJoiie can save us from tho four great cuises of human life, for it is through such 
education tho parents and teachers will undcr.staud tho outer world corrodtiy and 
learn what sort of help they are to extend to tho younger generation, to enable tho 
latter to build up a proper inner woild and lead a peaceful and happy life by 
managing to meet tho demands of tho outer woiId successfully. 

l.(astly, let us study the trend of world-events of the mesont day. The invouiiou 
of (luick moans of travel and communication that have Drought the different races 
of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances ■, tho invisible association of 
the scientists and philosophers of tho world through books and journals that has 
resulted in uniting tho scientific minds of the world into one great organisation and 
rendoring it possible for man to jirobo deep into the secrets of life and the nnivorso 
from all possible directions, and tho most important of all, the coming into oxistonco 
of a world Court of arbitration known as the Luagiio of Nations, and the spirit of 
willing co-operation displayed by so many nations in developing this body into a 
powerful and extremely useful medium for securing woild-poaco, ail clearly indicate 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being prepared to attain to the high ideal of tho 
brotherhood of man by forgetting all difforoncos of race and colour and overcoming 
all geographical and political harriers. 

Thus it should bo clear that tho hopes I have formed for myself, are not alto- 
gether groundless. I must, therefore, confess that 1 have so far paid no attention to 
the growing disquiet and uneasiness in India and foreign countries owing to the 
large-scale unemployment among educated classes. As a member of the U. Edu- 
cated Unemployment Committee, 1 had occasion to hear from several people that 
extension of tTnivorsity education was rospousiblo for increased unemployment in 
the country and that if the country would not immediately cry halt to the blind 
worship of this fetish of the West, there would soon be such a plethora of discon- 
tented and disgruntled graduates in tho land that it would become impossible to main- 
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tain peace and order. They ar^ied that Iho absorptive power of the Govemment de- 
partments and the various vocations had utterly collapsed as was evident from the 
fact of everyday occurrence that applications from hundreds of University graduates 
were reoeiv^ when a )) 08 t of Rs. -30 per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
that if stops wore not talron at onco to restrict University education, conditions were 
bound to grow worse from day to day. To speak the truth, it was only the other 
day that I road in a newspaper that, in the Bihar province, as many as 3,000 candi- 
dates assemb*od at a police offico on the basis of a rumour that the department was 
taking seven recruits to fill vacancies in the ranks of its constabulary. To cut the 
matter short, I would readily admit tliat there is considorable unemployment In the 
country in those days, but at the same timo I would beg leave to point out that 
Universities are not employment-securing or broad-procuring agencies. May be that 
the courses of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to bo modifi- 
ed or evtondod to suit the needs of the time, may be that some of the young men 
taking up courses in arts and science In colleges ri'quiro to bo diverted to other 
branchos, Wt I see absolutely no justification for restricting University education. 
You may by all means enlarge the curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow students to have a wider choice of studios, encourge tocimical education and 
devote large sums of money to it than to ordinary education, but, in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde step in connection with University education, 
for such a step will not only put a stop to all future progress la the country, but 
also revert it to that old condition of intellectual chaos which It has taken full throe 
quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove, 

I must hero add that I am not unaware that measures have been taken in 
Western coiintr*ios to restrict University education with a view to reduce unemploy- 
ment among their graduates, but clearly it would bo wrong of us to use this fact 
as an argument In favour of such measures being adopted hero in-as-much as 
the projiortion of University students to the poulation of our provinoo bears no 
comparison at all to the proportions obtaining in thoso c^Sintries. For example, in 
Germany tlie projiortion is reported to be 1 to G90, in Scotland 1 to 455, and In the 
United States of America 1 to 125, while in our province the proportion is 1 to 
4jl00. The fact that our provinoo has begun to feel the pinch of unemployment 
although the proportion of Its University students to its population Is but one 
thirtysooond oi that in the United States of America, I would make bold to say, Is 
indicative of its Industrially baokwaid condition rather than of over-production of 
graduates by its Universities. 

We have now reached the stage when 1 would like to take up an important point 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help us in 
completely exonerating higher education from tno charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable mo to roalisc that long-chorlshod deslro of mine of which I made men- 
tion at the outset. You must be romorabering that I spoke a little while ago about 
the necessity of turning the acquisitive impulse of the people to the direction of 
Truth. Now this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world, is known as ‘greed’ in the simple language of religion. I am definitely of 
the opinion that this vice In human character is the root cause of most of our 
present-day troubles and confusion and that the unemployment problem in the world is but 
an offshoot of it. If we just look dispassionately at the largo-scmo arrangements of Nature, 
we find that, in her bounty. Mother Nature has made ample provision for the sustenance 
of every form of life and if men wore but to apportion its gifts among themselves 
without permitting grood and avarice to come in, all mon, women and cnildren IMng 
on earth would have enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
rial to cover and protect tnoir bodies and enough of fresh air and sunshine to enjoy 
sound health. But the accursed vice of avarice and greed, the vile desire to grab and 
hoard, have made those gifts too few* for us. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch Its provinoes. Well, it was the desire of grabbing the soya- 
beans of those provinces. And why is Italy spending ite millions on the invasion of 
innocent Abyssinia V Well, it is the desire of grabbing Abyssinia’s rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold in Italian vaults. And why is there so much 
unemployment in every country in these days ? Well, onco again it is the desire of 
grabbing and hoarding. The appetite for more gold, quickened by the experience of the 
prosperous days of the last great War, has urged every nation to inorease its output 
of manufactures and food stuffs and, helped by improved scientifio me^ods and devi- 
ces, every country is now produoing muoh more than it can absorb or sell, and t^ 
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consequence Is that the whole world finds Itself In the grip of an unprecedented eco- 
nomic depression and millions of men are starving in the midst of plenty. Expedients 
like tariff walls and otlier artificial barriers, instead of improving matters, have only 
accentuated the diffioultios, and the unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 

Thus it will be seen that love of gold and other earthly possessions, over-pro- 
duction and cut-throat competition, jealousy and distrust, the products of the passion 
of greed, are the real cause of all our troubles and also of unemployment in every 
country, and clearly, therefore, the remedy lies in the eradication of this evil from 
human character rather than in any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of it by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humanity in overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying its higher cravings. A 
University, as the very name implies, is expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the Jong ago, as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning wore essentially 

religious institutions and the study ^of religion and religious literature was the be-all 

and end-all of education, for, in those days, religion comprehended all the require- 
ments of human life. But conditions have now changed. Worldlinoss— not botter- 
worldlinoss— has taken the place of nnworldllnoss, and religion and theology is 
assuredly a branch of human experience. ‘The narrow scientilic spirit,’ patheti(?ally 
says P^f. Kadhakrishnan, ‘which starts with a prejudice against religious 
eienerienco* and thinks the Inward life of the mystics to bo a worthh'ss 
dream is not the true philosophic spirit Tho data of scicnco and religion, 

observation and meditation, arc the field of philosophy’. You believe in science and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or oxporlonoo. But you have 
to teach philosophy also, because without philosophy science is heljdess 

bcionce looks out with eyes or through Instruments and tells you what it sees, but it 
sava nothing about ultimate choices. For those you require the light of your whole 
experience and tho wisdom to which scientific knowledge is mere raw material. If such 
is really the case, if such is the position of scientific knowledge, pray toll mo why have 
YOU excluded religion and rellgloua experience from your studies and why do you 
confine yourselves to the experience of the world of sense or of the world at surface ? 
Is it not false empiricism which holds you back from religious intuitions V You take 
it from me that you can never make life happy with mere abstract Intelligibility— tho 
ideal of science. You must also control tho lower appetites of man and satisfy his 
higher cravings with tho help of religion. When religion attempts to dismiss physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, you protest, but when It Is your turn, you disrai.ss 
all religioim Intuitions as non-existent and feel no compunction 1 1 wonder wliy it 

does not ever strike you that materialism is but one practical attitude to life and 
religion is anoflier, and, as such, both deserve equal consideration in a seminary of 
‘uniWsal knowledge’ V I am sorry I feel constrained to say that, in discarding this 
important branch of knowledge from our curriculum, wo forfeit our claim to tho uso 
of the word University for ourselves. You may depend on It that Trutli which wo 
all so much lovo, can never be comprehended with tho physical instruments of science, 
nor can Ultimate Reality which we so much adore, bo realized with the mental effort 
of philosophy. Providence has located within tho human body a special spiritual facul- 
ty and it is the exclusive function of religion to teach man all about tlie faculty. 
When that faculty is developed In us like our physical and mental faoiiltios, we sluill 
be able to perceive Truth and realize Ultimate Reality in the same manner as we 
now perceive and realize the sun with our ijhysical eyes. And when this takes place 
YOU will be both astonished and amused to find that Truth— tho goal of scionco. Ulti- 
mate iS^ality— the goal of philosophy, and God— tho goal of religion, aro but throe 
names of the same Supreme Essenso. 

I have now finished what I wanted to say and have only a word or two more to address 
to the graduates of to-day, I would first of all offer you, my young friends, my hearty feli- 
citations and the feliclatlons of all other members of the University at your well-deserved 
success. I would next impress upon you what your country, that has done so much 
for you in providing facilities to acmilre higher knowledge, expects of you. Your 
country gave you well-furnished and Wwll-oquipped colleges and provided therein 
capable teachers willing and anxious to impart to you the best of their learning and 
knWlodge and I have no doubt that, you, on your part, have done your very best to 
receive, chew and digest internally all the learning and experience that were placed 

your disposed and also to imbibe the spirit of your teachers and assimilate the 
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traditions of your alma mater » Your country, In return, oxpoots of you that you will 
mJike the best use of the knowledge imparted to you and that you will play your 
part In the struggle of life nobly aud well. It oxpcote that ac(iuisitioa of power and 
wealth alone will not bo the aim and object of life for you and that you will not 
lose sight of the high ideals of life that all groat men of the world and the groat men 
of your own motherland always set before themselves, and lastly, that you will, to the 
best of your ability, help your countrymen In advancing forward intellectually, socially 
and economically. 

I am aware that you had many occasions of getting into your ears that tho uni- 
versal economic depression has now made tho struggle of life more bitter and des- 
perate, but aren't you going out to tho world better equipped and better fitted than 
your predecessors of ton years ago ? I admit that there is oonsldorablo overcrowd- 
ing now in almost all trades and professions in the oountry, but you may take it 
from mo that there are yet enough opportuultlos of getting work for every capable 
young man. The Head of every business concern and tho Manager of every 
larra and factory aro still on the look-out for really oapablo assistants. You may not 
straightway bo offered terms of employment suited to the demands of your high 
ambition, but if you just make it convenient to accept such an offer when 
it comes your way and i>ut your shoulder to the wheel whole-heartedly 
and show your gnt and merit to your employer, yon are sure to find the 
road to tho promotion clear before you. Go to the wide world, ray young 
H'iends, therefore, with hearts, stout ami bravo, and plunge yourselves whole-hearted- 
ly in the single of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves worthy of tho noble tra^litlons of your alma mater and the high expectvc 
lions of your country. Your country, to-day, like every other country of the worla- 
urgently needs men with brains ana personality — men m whom character Is wedded, 
to inteUectual capacity. Go to tho wide world, thoroforo, and prove to the people thad 
you combine In yourselves both those qualities and that you are In every way fit tot 
meet tho needs and requirements of your beloved country. “Many an army”, says 
Macaulay, “has prosporod under a bad comraaudor, but no army has over ])rosperod 
under a debuting society.” May God help you aud protect you from coming under tho 
command of such a society ! 


Tlie Andhra University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of tho Convocation Address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
T, 6. Tirumurti^ Professor of Patliology, Medical College, Vizagapatam, at the Convoca- 
tion of the Andhra University hold on tho 28th. November 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladles and Gentlemen, 

I am very thankful to Ills Excellency tho Chancellor for the high academic 
honour he has bestowed on mo in asking rao to deliver tho Convocation address of 
this University on tho present occasion. 

On previous occasions, such honour fell fittingly on tho broad shoulders of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, great cnglneors, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man should have boon chosen on the 
present occasion. I take It to be the desire of Ills Excellency to give an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so that academicians, the general public and 
the students, who take their degrees, mav have some idea as to how the various 
problems oonneoted with education and t/io welfare of tho country aie viewed from 
oifferoat angles by men of different professions. I consider that this gesture of his 
Is of very nappy augury, as it is an indication of how His Excellency will deal witli 
tho problems connected with this University, of which he is tho Ohanoollor. and 
with the great and difficult problems of wiralnistration of this province, which ho is 
oailed upon to solve taking into consideration different view points. 1 regard Ills 
Exoalloncy’s invitation to deliver this address as a (^mpliment paid to the profession 
to which I have tho privilege to belong. It is also a recognition of tliat important 
57 
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part of medical Bolenoe — Patliology— which unravels the mysteries of dlserae pro- 
OGBSOS and lays tlio foundation of tho whole Science of Medicine, Including Preven- 
tive Medicine. 

There are only two professional oollogos affiliated to this University, one of which, 
the Medical College, Is located at tlio hoadquaiters of tho University. The College is 
older than the University. „ . . , , , . , 

A resolution was tablm at tho last Senate Kieetlng that tho University should take 
over the control and management of tho Modloal Oollego and tho King George Hos- 
pital. The idea of the University administering a Modiem College anoT the Hospitals 
attached to it, though It is a natural growth in the progrosslvo western countries, is 
not new even In India, There is tho example of tho Lucknow University. But the 
University acted wisely by accepting tho advice of our Surgoon-Gonoral, Sir Frank 
^nnor, who, while symnafiilslng with the aspirations of the university, cautioned us 
to defer tho matter for tlio present and tronew tho application after tho Govern- 
ment had spent the nooossary funds to Improve the Oollego and tho Hospital, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Inspoctors of tho Medical Council of India. 

It is well known that the ruthless axe of retrenchment was levelled at tho Vizaga- 
patam Modloal Oollego a fow years ago. But the catastrophe was prevented by tho 
broad-based acadomio sympathy of the then Burgeon-Ooneral of Madras, Maior-Ooner- 
^ C. A. F, Bprawson, who is now the Pirector-Gonoral of the Indian Medical Service, 
and iho firm determination and vigilant care of our illustilous Fro-Ohanoellor tho 
Hon’hlo tlie Iia]ah Saliob of Bobblli. 

-.The stability of tho Medical Oollogc was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of tho Inspectors of tho Modloal Oounoll of India, who rooommended 
that the M. 3., B. B. Degree of tho Andhra University bo not rocognlsod for Inclusion 
in Schodulo 1 of tlio Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion tlio defects 
pointed out by him wore of such a nature os to make tho Institution ‘‘insufficient”, 
la his opinion, neither tho College nor tho Hospital was sufficiently oquijipcd or suffi- 
ciently staffed. He obsorvod that no saw no reason to assumo that tho Govornment of 
Madras, who are responsible for the maintenance of this College, would sanction 
Buffiolont funds to carry out the rocommendations, beoause tho ropoatod attempts, 
whioh had boon previously made by tho succosslvo Principals, the Surgeon-General 
and tlio Mlnlster-ln-chargo. had boon without any succoss In tho past. Ho felt certain 
tliat the Govornment would make no other answer than that provlonsly given. Even 
if there be any change of heart, tho proverbial delay of tho Oovornmont in tho carry- 
ing out of tho recommendations would mean some years, and It was, thoroforo, unwlso 
on tho part of the Modloal Council of India to rooognlso tho M. B., B. B. Degree of 
this University. 

Subsequent events have sliown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, tills 
prophecy has boon falsified hy tlic prompt action token by our Chancellor, Lord l^klno, 
and his Oovornmont. 

In consultation with tho Principal. Major J, A, W. Ebdm,m\ Sir B. Radha- 
kruhnan^ the Yico-ChaneoUor of this Unlvorsity, Bir Frank Connor, tho Surgoon- 
Gonoral of our province, drew up a programme of Imiirovomenta for tho College and 
tho Ho^ltal as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through tho kind assistaiico 
of His Excellency’s Government, a sum of Ks. 10 hulis (uon-ruourrlug) l.« likely to be 
sanctioned to give effect to tlio oomnlote sch(.>mo for tlio expansion, eqiili^raont and tho 
le-organlaation of tho College and the Hospital and an additional sum of Ito. 1 and 
an half lakhs por annum towards recurring oxpeiidituro. To fiJl those who have boon 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, the Andhras will ever remain 
deeply grateful. We hope and pray that no future financial earthquakes will shake 
tho stablHty of this really most useful Institution, which has a groat future before it 
in the prevention, ouro and alleviation of human suffering. In the betterment of the 
health of tlio poopio of tho Andhra Desa, and os a centre lor higher m^ioal education 
and medical reseai'oh. 

It is vory depressing but interesting to compare the progress made fn PubJIc 
Healtli during the last century of British administration la India and during the same 
period in England. It was only Just ono hundred years ago that the first steps were 
taken to organise public health measures In England. It Is stated tliat the stimulus for 
this was an onidomio of oiiolora. Chadwick and Symon and the Victorian Sanitarians, 
who planned the main lines for tho progross of pubJlo healtli, will over be remem- 
bered. Oompai'o tlie State Medicine of England which has become the all |)Owerful 
social BorvioQ organisation of that country to-day with our present position. 
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Moro than 16,000 medical men ai*G in insurance practice ; over 60 per cent, of 
expectant mothers are attended to in anti-natal clinics ; every year ^ per cent, of 
infants and children are looked after in child welfare centres i over 83 per cent, of 
school children receive medical inspection ; 140,000 suspected oases of tuberculosis 
and their contacts receive attention from tuberculosis specialists : 08,000 persons are 
treated at the venereal clinics. There are over 180.000 hospital neds, excluding those 
in mental hospitals and more than twice this number are provided by voluntary or- 
ganisations. I leave you to compare those Gguros with those which can bo gatnerod 
in a similar area of our country. 

Again to quote Dr. Jameson* a figures for England and Wales, more than £26 
millions is spent annually on medical services by local authorities and over £31 milions 
on envlronmcMital sanitation. Including housing. 

What is the reason for this difforonco iKjtweon the Public Health progress in 
England and India ? In the opinion of Oonoral Mogaw, wIjo was tho Dirootor of tho 
of the Calcutta Rchool of Tropical Medicine and later D. G., I. M. 8., in England 
sanitation has ocjhiovod Its victories not merely by tlio preventive measures taken 
against disease but also because tho public oo-oporate<i, and an improvement In tho 
economic standards of living was taking place at the same time as the work of disease 
j)rovtmtion, but in India tho progress nas boon poor and this Is duo to “tho new wine 
of sci'>ntifio .sanitation having boon nourod into old lx)ttle3 of antiquated customs’*. 

Rut General Mogaw’s reason by implication condemns tho Indian people as a non- 
eo-oi»orating lot Rut It is, however, gratifying to sec his statement flatly contradicted 
by no loss an authority tlian Col W. (>. King, the l)e8t part of whoso sorvioo has 
boon snout in laying tho sound foundations nf Public Health in this Presidency, 
whi(d‘ brought liim into intimate contact with tho j) 0 oplo, that “tho average educated 
Indian is not only cai)ablc of grasping tho benefit of but of recoiving, with vory much 
gratitude, hoaltli oducutiou by practical demonstration of sanitary works of tho com- 
munity”. 

It cannot be doubted that eduoation is tho most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
it might bo contended, not without some reason, that tho educational policy has not 
pursued profitable paths and has, of late, boon ploughing barren sands. Tiiis Is roalisiid 
by the Government un<i the people and has awakened fliom to a consciousness that all 
is not well willi education in tliis country and tliat it needs a ro-orlontation and re- 
form in all its branches. 

Col. King had rightly remarkod that Politics cannot disregard Political Economy, 
nor Political bVonomY Hanitatioii-— in its broadest sense— as applicable to man and 
beast and that, if sanitation be an’ integral part of politics, equally must laws bo 
evolved for ri’straiiit of the selfish instincts of tho individuals, which endanger the 
health of their neigh hours, and thoir corollary multiples of communities and nations. 

From tho early dajvS of tho East India Company its administrative officers wore 
piovidod with sanitary ndvi.sor9. In 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed to en- 
quire into tho heavy mortality among the officers and ranks of iho Rrltish and Indian 
troops. The Commission issued tho report in 1863. In 1864 Sanitary Commissions 
were appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay. Tho Sanita^ Commissioners of 
Madras and Bengal rooommeiidod tho organisation of tho Public Health Service. This 
was j)igeon-hoIod with tlic remark that the funds must bo provided by the Provincial 
Governments. Tho plea that eduoation should precede sanitation was advanced. Tho 
Government considered it inadvisable to force public health on a population, that 
was resisting the innovation. It wanted to create goodwill by curing disease and 
widening education to prepare, as it wore, the ground on which tho seeds of Public 
Health may bo sown later. 

In 1869 tho anpointmeiit of tho Sanitary Commissioner was transferred from the 
Military to tlio Civil Medical Department. A junior Army Medical Offioor was consf- 
dorod enough and was subordinated to tlio Surgeoii-Goneral. Somotimo later pla^e 
broke out and the Plague Commission, which was constituted to enquiro into this 
disease, reooramonded a status of equality to tho Sanitary Oomraissionqr with that of 
the Surgeon-general, tho Hoad of Curative Modicino. Subseqiionly, witJiin a few years 
the Sanuary Commissioner was again thrust to a subordinate rank to the Surgeon- 
General. iJator, his name was changed from that of tho Sanitary Commissioner to that 
of Director of rublio Health. 

In 1889 the Madras University undertook to institute tho qualification of Lioenoiato in 
Sanitary Science, which was later changed to Bacholor of Sanitary Science, a qualifioatfon 
equivalent to that of D. P. H. in Qreal Britain. Other Indian Universities followed 
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Iho examples of the Madras University. (5ivll Assistant Surgeons qualified themselves 
for dogret)tt in Sanitaiy Science. Sanitary Inspectors were trained. At an earlier date 
Ool. King rocommendod the utilisation of qualified men for Public Health work in 
MunioipSities and Distilct Boards, In those days the District Medical Officer was also 
the Sanitary Officer of the District. 1 have had the honour of being the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of the then biggest districts in the Presidency 
which was sometimes ago bifurcated into two districts. 

1 can testify fiom experience that the District Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have carried out satisfactorily eltlier his medical or his sanitary duties from tiio 
modern public-health point of view. He clamoured for separate assistance for the 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons were appointea as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgeon-General wanted that tliese men should be appointed by him 
and subject to his control and discipline. Tiio District Board protested tJiat he who 
paid the piper should have tJio right to call for the tuno. The Sanitaiy Commissioner 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squable for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Public Health Service was laid ; almost every Municipality 
and every District Board were compelled to have medical officer with ' Public Health 
qualification tv look after the Public Health of the local bodies concerned. These 
District Health Officers and Municipal Health Officers were placed under tfie Director 
of Publio Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Publio Health. In this nresidcncy our thanks are duo to Ool. Russell for the 
iMtuguration of the present woll-iilannod scheme of public health service. Even hero 
AKdras took the lead. 

It should^ however, bo acknowledged that public hoaltli appointments under Muni- 
cipal and Ijocal Boards wore at the beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
t'u<‘.ouragoment, those appointments arc not eagerly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men. The report of the 
Ministry of Local 8olf-Govornmout for 1931 contains tlic following statements “The 
reluctance of professional men to nijoept service under Municipal Councjil is a menace 

to the future of sanitation of this Presidency Even men qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodies, if tiioy can get other emplovment ” Things 
have improved since, but the Improvement is due to uaemployment and the over- 
crowding of the professions. 

We must reckon with tlie fact that Treventive Medicine’ has come to oocuj>y a 
higher place than that of ‘Bottle Medicino.’ In tlie Dictionary Medicine is defined as 
“tlio art of cui’lng, jjrovcntiiig and alleviating disease”. This is duo to a general reali- 
sation that tlie pnysiciau sl’ould bo equally interested in botli Curative and Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of such eminent persons as Dr. Jameson, Col. King, General 
Mogaw, Col. Russell and otliers should bo augmented by the other members of tlie 
services, the profession and from among the public, interested in Public ilealth work, 
by the insistence ^lon the fact that the most essential factor in the development of 
Public Health in India is the question of cost. To the question of Sir William Osier 
why malaria should not bo stamped out of India as it was dono in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have nointed out tho impossibility of such an improve- 
ment, because in most Municipalities in India the whole of tho work — teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation —had to be paid for out of an income of 2 or3 
shillings per head of tho population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Health has to bo purchased with 
money. Like all other good things it cannot be had for tho more asking. A nation 
must bo healtliy to become wealthy and it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standards of liealtli. Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health. 
The absence of health inevitably loads to absence of woaltli of the nation os of the 
individual. Eveiy one should remombor that tho “first wealth Is health”, and that 
“within human limits health Is purchasable by communities.” 

I oarnostly hope that the truth of Col. Russell’s statement, that in no sphere of 
human actlvitiy can richer dividends be earned than by judicious investment in the 
preservation and promotion of the health of the people, will be fully understood. 

Cruol catastrophios, harrowing horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals for 
the sick have proved successful in arousing public svrapathy and in the ooflection of 
the necessary iimds. But the voice of the appeal oi I’reventive Medioino seems to be 
a cry in the wilderness. Philanthropists have come forward to endow beds or build 
wards or dispensaries but I am yet to hear of a single endowment by any one in this 
country for an institute of Preventive Medicine, the services of whicn are non-speota* 
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cular* Preventive Medicine, though despised to-day in India, will be enthroned in its 
proper place to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I hope, boar in their mind the saying 
of Hydenham that the effect, even the slightest reduction in the incidence of sickness, 
suffering and death, must always be a matter of ’greater felicity than the riches of a 
Tantalus or a Cra)sus. 

Lt. Col. H. E. Shortt, Director of the King Institute, Ouindy, in his address to the 
ICotarians in Madras last August, is reported to have suggested that the funds provl- 
<led for lilgher education, i.o., the amount expended on tfniverslties, may be diverted 
to the promotion of the physical well-being of the peonle, by which he moans endow- 
ments for Medical Research. I do not consider that this suggestion will find favour. 
There is no doubt about the need for the ro-oriontation of University Education with 
iho objects of Introducing useful reforms in it. But the more diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve both the Universities and the ilealtli Department. I, however, agree with him 
that the University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature, is being poured 
in many cases into bodies nhyslcally ill-equipnod. The poor physic of our University 
students has boon repeatedly pointed out in the reports of the Medical Inspections of 
University students in different porta of India. 

I have been myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
rmrv iutod frame and other signs of poor physic of the graduates, who come up in tlie 
vaiiegated colours of their academic robes in an Improbsivo procession to bow before 
tlio Chanceller and take their degrees. The convocation function, which ought to 
leave a happy buoyant feeling, has often given me a sense of depression, not only due 
to tht> doubts as to the capacity of the graduates to keep their heads above water in 
the sea of uiioraploymont, into which they are driven from the portals of this Univer- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that the large majority of thorn are physi- 
cally unfit to weather the cruel storms of many diseases, which abound in tfieir 
neighbourhood. 

During leocnt years a romaikablo advance has been made in the fcfcicnco of Nutri- 
tion which has rokulted in a re-oilontatiou of Public Health problems. Public Health 
work is not merely the control of diseases from spreading and the defending of people 
against atta()ks of disease but it aims also to croato u maximum physical well-being. 
Nutrition plays u very important part in increasing the stamina and vitality of the 
nation. 

This science of nutrition is slowly changing the dietetic habits of tho people. In 
the industrial wealthy countries tlio old Imlky predominantly starchy diets are giving 
place lo lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. We find an increased 
consurafdion of milk, butter, cheese and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fruits and 
green vogetalilos. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution. Peopio are 
realising tliat tho world’s food production can be Increased many times without 
increasing the area of cultivation, If only they make use of the available scientific 
knowledge to the fullest extent. Have not ongineoriiig and biological scioiices ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and other deadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating tlic soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of economic nationalism 
and aiming at tho ideal ot economic self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against the import of food-staffs. But tno fact remains that this spirit 
of economic nationalism is rapidly spreading. 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and loads to disease ; and disease in turn to the 
poverty of tho people. Higher wages need not necessarily lead to better nutrition. 
Popular education in tho scionoo of nutrition, however elementary it may bo, is very 
necessary for tho well-being of the people. The attention paid to nutrition, even in 
tho curriculum of medical studies, is inadequate at present. It is very satisfactory to 
note that the small book on the ‘Elements of Nutrition* by Ool. McCarrison is being 
more widely read, by being translated into the vernaculars of this Presidency. !l^ere 
is also a Department of Nutrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. Post-graduate students who tako a course in Public Health will In 
future study the soienoe of nutrition. The nutrition laboratory at Coonoor Is sorWng 
a very nsefui purpose in undertaking research in nutrition and is under the 
management of the Indian Research Fim Association. 
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It is hardly necessary for mo to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, Coonoor, came from this part of the country, from the Rajahsalieb of Paida- 
Ifiraodi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of ru])oes, has given a great impetus 
to rosearoh in nutrition, thereby drawing the attention of otlior Zamindars, Itaiahs 
and Maharaialis to the importance of this new science of nutrition and giving a load 
to them to nelp this Public Uealth cause. 

In Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with the 
State Departments of Public Ilealth and with the Universities. The Amorloan Dietetic 
Association lias a largo body of nearly 8,000 morabors. It is recommended that a 
chair for Dietetics should bo created in oacdi of the medical schools and oollogos. It 
would bo to the advantage of both rt«oarch work in nutrition and the teaching of the 
subject to medical students and otliers, interested in the science, by tlio specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, If tlie lal)oratories are shifted from Coonoor to 
Madras or to Vizagapatara. A Nutrition Institute has boon recommended to be erected 
and endowed and If this fructifies, I hope it will not bo located in a [ilace, that is not 
a University centre with medical colleges and hospitals. In such a oontro there is the 
additional advantage) of an Intellectual ooiitact botweon the nutrition specialists and 
otlior scientists, wlioso colIalKiiation would bo of immense value and whoso work may 
bo correlated wltli the rest of tlio Scleuoo of Public Health. 

The value of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simnlo rules in 
icgard to diet is recognised in other countiles. In Boston and other parts of 
Amorioa there are Nutrition Classes. There aro five Nutrition Clinics in London. 
'JCho Department of Agriculture In U. S. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rationaj diet among the people. The impoitance of publicity and proi)Jv;anda is well 
rwognisod. 

Dr. Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Lalioiatoiies, Coonoor, has diiiwii oiii 
attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed oiiriuiry into the dietetic 
hahita of the people in the different provinces, and into the prevalence of RkkI 
deiicionoy diseases. I hope the iiocossary financial aid for this investigation will bo 
fortlicoming and the enquiry comracncod very soon. 

The League ot Nations lloalth Organization has iu view the constitution of a i>oi' 
manrnt Commission t/O study the iirobloras of iiutiHion. The general problem of 
nutiition to-day is the need for the harmonising of Economic and I'ublic Ilealth 
Dovolopmeiit. I beliovo the different asjieots of the jnoMem can l>o better tackled by 
shifting tlio Nutiition Laboratories from Coonoor to Madras. 

The report of the Director of the I, L 0. at the IDth Session of the International 
Labour Conforoiico in Juno last, h<is drawn attention to tlie relationship between ade- 
quate consumption and a proper standard of healtliy living. Tho fact tliat largo 
masses of [jcoplo ore at present undcifed or inalfed is not opon to dispute, Tlio 
foundation of a reasonable existence should be tiuil amount of wages which would 
(uiable the worker to obtain a minimum of licaltliy diet for himself and 
Jiis family and a healthy shelter for tliom. The report also states : “No one can 
<loubt that there is immense scope — nay urge, iiigeiit need — for tlio increasing con- 
sumption of most kinds of fruits for afmoat every country in the world." Increase 
ill consumption would go to solve tho agricultuiul problem and also to imjirove 
health, so as to reduce fho budget oxpondiiuro of Govoiumeut on medical aid. The 
increased cffieioncy of tho population W'ould incioaso the pioduction of wealth and 
stabilise political oonditioua and solve to a great extent tho diflloult problems of 
unemployment. 

Especially in our country poverty is tho most important factor which has to be 
considered in tho solution of tho food problems. Wo cannot raise the purchasing 
(3a]>aoity of the people without exploiting the internal market of the country more 
intensively ana also the oxtenial market, if possible, tliereby effecting 
a marked rise in the level of agricultural prices. Countries which have no natural 
conditions for tho pioduction of all tlielr food icquiremonts cannot aim at tho ideal 
of self-Bufiicienoy In the matter ol food-stulTs. But It is generally held and sunporiod 
by authoritative opinion that India, which has an inUnito variety of soil, climate and 
other natui-al resources, need hardly go beyond lior boundaries to produce a sufilcionoy 
of fviod-stuff, to give an adei^uato and well-balanced dietary to the whole nation. 

“Neither ASsouiapius nor his daughter, Jlygola, Is lepreseiitod as in tears, with tho 
habiliments of mourning ; but instead ^soulapius Is armed witli serpents, the symbol 
of wisdom aud convalescence ; and Uygoia is bestowing warmth and succor 
Beautiful symbols of Health and Froventivo Medicine”, (Dr. D* W, Catholl, M. D. ). 
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•‘With hoaltli everything is a source of pleasure ; without It, nothing else, whatever 
it may bo. Is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies Is to sacrifice health 
for any other kina of iiappinoss, whatever It may bo. for gain, advancement, learning, 
or fame, lot alone, then, for fleeting sensual pleasure”. (Schopcnliauor). 

liost stamina and lost hoaltli make for poverty. Political power, economic progress, 
educational advanoomont, scientific research, inaastrlal oxpanslon—In fact, oven good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot bo got by more ohanoo. Hygiene plays an 
assentlal j^art In the rearing and maintaining of a healthy ^Nation. 

All religions toll us that It la a sin to foul the mind or contaminate tho soul. 
Does It not also teach us that It Is also a sin to defile tho body ? 

Wliat Is tho use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated Into an 
annual tamaBha^ whoso effect Is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Oospol of Health’ has to 
bo preached In a sustained manner every day in tho year and a Health Museum 
should bo opened, at least one In every dlstnot, to which a permanent staff should be 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygela’ should bo so built as 
to attract tlio pooplo of tho district to go on a pligrlmago for worship to bo blossod 
with tho knowledge of how to soenre and keep noidtli for tliomsolves, 

There is such a thing as Physical Morality. It Is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to his neighbours, tho oommunity, and tho Naflon and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 

Democritus said “If tho body and soul were to sue each other for damages, it 
would be a question whether tho landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Hoaltli’ Is the Bclenoo of Health. Health Is never static. It Is a con- 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that health is a dynamlo progressive force and that ^tallty Is the Inherent, 
latent doctor In us, whloii resists disease or makes us got well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which teaches us how to get and 
keep health, 

Man’s transgressions of tho ,Law8 of Health arc not forgiven. Dlsoasoe have been 
compared to thlevos and murderers, and tho Provontlvo Mealolno of tiio present day 
itxjognlsoa Uiat It Is far more sonsiblo to employ Scotland Yard Dotootlves to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Array of Doctors for the cure of tho 
same. “Prevention la better than cure” has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlogo loads to action. There Is only one Inebriety, 
which. Instead of being oonsurod, oon bo commended and that Is the Intoxication 
wlDi tho ‘Joys of Health’. 

To tho question which may reasonably bo put to me, why I should talk to you alxmt 
‘Health’ on tho present occasion, whlcn was not oxpoctod to be used for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposos of tlio Health League, my reply is that It Is not 
realised how all tills propaganda Is wasted, so long os Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of tlio school curriculum In all Its stages. Graded, courses In Hygiene, 
which Is after all tho most Imjiortant subject from tlie personal and community points 
of view of healtliy living, should be proscribed in all Cho classes, right up at least to 
the Matriculation standard. 

^‘Mena sana in corpore aono.” “A healthy mind in a healthy body” Is a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by p8yohologl.st8 and Psychiatrists. A healthy body la 
necessary, If tho mind should bo healthy. Unless tho mind Is healthy, good habits 
and gooa character cannot bo formed. Persons without character and conduct In life 
arc a drag on and a danger to Socloty. If wo roallso that tho essential virtues can 
be fostered only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, wo will not lose 
any time to make Hygiene (Including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory subject of tho 
sehool and oollego onrrlonlum. What avalleth man, if he In tho process of gaining 
wealth loses health of body, mind and soul ? 

I hope that Your Excollenoy’s observation, during the recent Prize Distribution 
Function of tho Government College at Mangalore, would have obtained Buffloiont 
publiolty already. But It Is worth repeating. “Eduoatlon does not raoroly mean stuffing 
one’s brain with facta : It means that, In order to bo able to use those facta, one 
must keep healthy, so that ho may be able to make use In future life all the know- 
ledge and learning that he may got, when ho- was at school or college”. I wish that 
tho above observation of Your Excellency Is put up In bold blazenod letters as the 
motto in every Educational luBtltution, 

In comparison with other progressive countries, the position of India, from tho 
public health point of view, Is anything but satisfactory. Though tho economic condl- 
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tion of the people has much to do with their state of health, the problem of tackling 
the deplorable state of health conditions cannot be solved by looking at It purely 
from mo economic standpoint. It should be remembered that even in the western 
countries, whore the economic position of common man is infinitely bettor than that 
which obtains in India, there is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds. But it should 
not, however, be lost sight of that a oertaia level of comfort is absolutely essential 
for healthful living. 

It is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a oonsidorable extent on a sane 
outlook on life, which can be brought anout by what Everett Dean Martin calls '*a 
liberal education”. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted in 
other countries which have soioutlfically planned their educational progress tnyough 
the medium of Menttd Hygiene Clinics and by the Inclusion of Mentis Ilyglene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

The three most important general objectives in education to-day are (1) the im- 
parting of knowledge, (2) formation of good habits, and (3) teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human onviornmental influences by me training of a primary human 
emotions. From the beginning the educational organisations have pursued the first 
objective only. The study of Psychology and Its influence on education have ‘resulted 
in a greater realisation of late of the importanoe of the formation of habits from the 
very early stages of a child’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
lead an immoral life or be a Philosopher, whose Philosophy fails him in the hour of 
‘trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to otnors all the rules of good 
health but falls to make use *of that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the ever day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by Itself is useless put into practice. It Is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits is more important than more 
knowledge about health. 

It is a sad commentary on our present day education that it does not aim at teaching 
the student how to live and in what the real happiness of life lies. It is Psychology 
again that has drawn our attention to tho signnoance of tho part played by the 
various human emotions in making living happy and successful. The answer to the 
question ‘Is life worth living ? that it depends upon the liver is not only true physio- 
logically but also Dsyoholo^oally. The training of the emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reaotfons to outside influences should be tho third educational objective. 
Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘Gospel of Mental Health* is more necessary tlian the pro- 
ganda for^oompiusory physical education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each otner but there is no use of a giant frame if it is to harbour a we^ mind ; 
far bettor a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and woll-developod healthy mind. 
Emotional self-control, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of the real wholesome ‘Philosophy of life’ are a few of tho many bene- 
fits, which can be derived by a comprehensive course In Mental Hygiene. 

Pro/. William McDougall has described that the heai’t of tho human pei'sonality, 
its “cylinders”, are the primary emotions as fear, anger, eto. If these are removed, 
we should be, mentally, like springless clocks or firoloss steam engines. Mont.'il 
hygiene will help tho individual to solf-dlsclpHno and create In him tho desire to 
subordinate the self and merge it in tho larger Interests of the “bigger self” 1. o., the 
Community. In that sense Is It not true that a man has to lose himself In order tlmt 
he may find himself ? If we search deeply, we will find that happiness can result 
only from a well-integrated personality, which is able to respond successfully to the 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which Impinge on the personality in 
daily life. The necessity, therefore, for self-discipllno and tot tho development of 
eertaiii higher and more ennobling Interests beyond the daily struggle of “getting and 
spending” needs no advocacy. 

It is the study of Philosophy that can enrich the soul and enlarge tho mind and 
lead us to tho acquisition of higher values In life. Philosophy is an important subject 
of study for a saner and healthier outlook on life. No person can bo conalderea to 
have had a liberal education, if Philosophy did not form part of his studies. Philoso- 
phy should supplement Science (used in ordinary sense) and Solenoo should pervade 
Philosophy. It fs in such happy embrace that real libcnral education is born. 

Qmge ^rrow (Lovengrow) can so derive happiness from tho blue sky and the 
changing effects of the seasons that he asks himself “Is it not worthwhile to live V”. 
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On the other hand*to the vast majority of men Wordsworth’s words are too trne,— 
*‘The world is too much with us, getting and spending. .We may waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours.” 

The importance of the study of Biology Is well recognised in Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a compulsory course for school-going students. In 
our country only the students who choose Medicine or Agriculture as their vocation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands them in good stead. I hope the 
detect that the Natural Sciences have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity College of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea- 
ching of Bioloffy should be of a more practical nature including sufficient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 
the Intermediate there is no practical test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
tion in a science subject can be considered to be complete, unless tho knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a practical examination. It is probably to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure in the 
Increasing complexity of animal and plant life in the course of its evolution. Tho 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
memory, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On the basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea or variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowledge of disease germs and defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the student and to the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a gieat part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citi/iens, who are a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State. 

Biology tells us that human race can be improved by good environment and by 
good education and that the belief i“that truck horses will breed only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should be given up. 

Though even the desirability making Biology a- compulsory subject of school edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who oven now 
douDt its value in the school curricula. 

It appears to be the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. I do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advice. Such 
advice is construed to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not bore you with what 
will bo considered to be platitudes. 

But, I shall be failing in my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be ungentlemanly or bad 
manners on my parts. I was hesitating at first whom I should congratulate— the 
successful graduates or the unsuccessful candidates. There is a pleasure m tho en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but pain abounds and comes frequent. 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended unfertiio. 
If the unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they need noi 
consider that they had wasted their times. Let the failed candidate not get disheart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overcome Tho failure should 
be an incentive to subsequent better planning and renewed and vigorous attack. 

The best part of a man’s life is the stage of his life as a stadeut, as it is mostly 

S 'easant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University. 

you utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympatliies and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
having prolonged your stay in the University. You may oongratulate yourself on the 
other hand on having postponed the evil day, when you have to solve your bread- 
winning problem* 

68 
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■Wheroas, I have to sympathise with the winners, heoanse the spectre of unemploy- 
ment would have already begun to stare at them. They have to face and solve the 
problem courageously, honestly and in tho best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute for base purposes or obtain employment by any pretext or false pretence to 
positions, to which they have not fitted themselves by the required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they have no aptitude. 

But whether you get paid employment or not, the field for honorary service is 
extensive and rich in possibilities of achieving not only success in life,^ but also,^ a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis- 
cord ; discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call tlie youths of the country to render honorary service— youths who are 
bold and enthusiastic, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained, active and alert, 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge you to fight 
tliem. Will you take up the challenge ? 

Tho villages are in mourning. The crying need of the villages is that you should 
go back to thorn. Their deserted and orphaned appearance and gradual decay are 
due to the depletion of the best energies and brains rrom their midst. 

Tho professions are over-crowded in the urban areai-s. Independent practice in the 
learned professions has nearly reached the saturation point. The future of the gra- 
duates in the city looks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
in villages. They will be able to considerably lessen the expenses of the villagers by 
^helping them in conveyancing, drawing up plaints, complaints and legal document^ 
for which the villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, whore living and 
legal advice are costly. 

There are many Villages without schools. A small hand of educated young mon 
may combine to start a school and their work will not go unrewarded. We have 
known many instances in winch foreign Missionaries started primary schools, worked 
tliem single-handed for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastic teaoliers. 

There is also scope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the • rural recons- 
truction scheme. The vital needs of the villages are olementary education, good drink- 
ing water, good roads and modioal aid. Development of rural industries requires the ser- 
vices of skilled technicians. It is to the proper working of the Rural Reconstruction 
Scheme that wo sliould look to a partial solution of uneraployraont. 

As for social service, in the working of the Village Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Red Cross Work, Harijan Uplift, Rural Reconstruction, 
etc., there is enough scope for tho exercise of your intelligence and energy. 

The foundations on which you can firmly build the New House of the Nation 
should be made up of Village Pnnciiayats, Co-operative Movement, Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Ecouoraic Nationalism and a Common Language. It is for each 
one of you to cliooso in which of the above works you can profitably help the cons- 
truction of this great edifice and act accordingly m a deliberate and aeterminded 
manner. 

Pandit S, V. Bhagavat Ratna explains to us the significance of “Now and Here” 
in the following sontonoos “If you are Master ‘Hero’, you are master ‘Everywhere*, 
and your Mastery of ‘Now’ is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity*. The more 
you make tho most of ‘Here and Now, the greater are the chances of your attaining 
the Mastery of Life”, 

“Banking on ‘To-morrows’ and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptoy of ‘To-day*. So 
beware of speculating on them, lest they prove so many quagmires for tho trewer of 
To-day’s dry land to be bogged in”. 

Tho stress of life and tho reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re- 
bellion in the more active and of passive indifference in the quieter sections of the 
race. The old values are crumbling : The new ones are yet to bo born. “We have 
neither immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there is a great empty space.” 
Those words of Anton Tchehov are not entirely inapplicable to the state of mind of 
several young men all the world over. Into empty spaces anything might enter 
and spurious philosophy enters quicker. I want you young friends to resist the in- 
flow of such ideas as would uudermiue tho essential loyalties of life. Never listen to 
doctrines that would lessen in your eyes the dignity and signifioanoe of life. “Nothing 
lasts, so nothing matters” is a dangerous and pernicious ides, which would lead U8 
back to the jungle. There are many^ things in life that matter ; and they matter tre- 
mendously. May you all have the imagination and the understanding to tbtwTr of life 
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as "an elevated and lofty destiny”, and whatever be the material success that you 
might be able to achieve, let it be said of all of you that you never let down the 
great traditions of civilization and learning. 

The Bishop of London has said "The Bible can and will help you. Do not look 
upon it as a book for only one day a week. Bo not be ashamed to be seen reading it. 
Vour life is judged by your daily actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 
happily, in closer harmony with your fellows, surely the time you spend reading it 
will prove your greatest investment”. The same may be said of Bhagavat Geetha, 
Koran and other great religious works. 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamentals of Hindusism’, Swami Siddeswarananda said that the 
mere offering of fruits, flowers, or chanting of hymns did not signify true worship. 
True worship is in the controlling of the vices, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and affection towards every living thing. 

Though intellectually a race is adult, morally and spiritually, the meu may be still 
children. Do we not find men using tlieir newly acquired knowledge to work desola- 
tion and death in their folly and fear and greed and pride V The greatness of re- 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which the person professing that religion sets 
for himself and in what he btlieves. 

In the worship of Saraswati, Durga and Lakshmi. the Hindus appear to have had 
a grand conception of knowledge, Power and 'Wealth, personifiod by the respective 
goddesses. Knowledge is necessary for the acouisition oi Power and without Power, 
Wealth cannot exist. Both Knowledge and '\vcalth appear to bo necessary to main- 
tain Power. In the picture of Mother Durga you will find Duiga is supported on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spirit of economic and in- 
dustrial life and activities of the nation ; and on the other side, by Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Leai’ning and arts, the symbol and spuit of intellectual and a‘sthetio 
life and activities. 


In this part of ludia, instead of Durga Puja the Hindus celebrate Ayudha Puja. 
The signiticanco is the same. We worship our tools and trowels, sticks and swords, 

« s and pick-axes and machinery and motors, which, if you analyse, will be found 
mg to two kinds, one beneficial and productive and the other deadly and des- 
tructive, Whether productive or destructive, they represent Power. 

Are we the ‘Slaves of Custom’ in the worship of these Goddesses ? Do we un- 
derstand the real meaning behind all this worship ? 


The Patoa Uiiversity Coovocatioo 

The following Is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by tlie Right Hon» 
Str Tei Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the Patna University held on the 

SOfth. November 1935 : — 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to thank you for the great honoui* you have done me by asking 
me to address you this afternoon. I do not pretend to do an educational expert ana 
there is nothing further from my mind than tliat I should claim to speak with 
authority on a subject on which ideas are, in the highest quarters, at tlie present 
moment in a state of flux. I can only appeal to your forbearance and indulgence, as 
a toman. 

The fact that your univerwty is comparatively young in years can, in my opinion, 
be no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition are good, they add to one’s 

g ride and set up st^dards of conduct, but elasticity and adapt! bility are two of 
le most vital oonditions of suocess—and they generally go with youth. I presumie 
that you possess both these Qualities in a fair measure. In the midst of a changing 
world when many of our ^ cherished ideas in politics, economics and sociology are 
undergoing rapid changes, it is inevitable that some of us should ask ourselves some 
practical questions about universities in India, I do not wish to take you back to 
the days of those ancient seats of learning in our land and particularly in your 
Ustoao town q| whioh some learned writers have in recent years given us vivid 
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and alluring pictaios. I shall recall to your mind only the days of the fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were in me proems 
of incubation which ultimately bore fruit in the establishment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India. You then came under the jurisdiction of the 
Cdcutta University. You remained under its sheltering wings until less than 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature—of which I happened then to be a 
non-official member— presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly 
felt desire on your part and to make your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has tliree, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your province^ have one each. Nor must we overlook 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the biggest States of 
the India -Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a university each. I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far behind in 

joining this fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that the number of under-graduates at every university hM, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twenty years. While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 1932 the number was oyer 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education in India. We have had a very respectable mass of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
’s volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university- 

libraries. Then there is the Hartog ('ommittee Report. What we have done, it 

seems to mo, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that having 
regard to the size of the country and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening ai’ea. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always toll you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge sake and ’that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On th6 other 
hand there arc those who think that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produce ambitious young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day, there 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land flowing 
with the milk aud honey of contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
not realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, but I cannot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very well for successful lawyer-politicians who, when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture aud so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced than they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
for knowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in the 
position of the long-suffering but fond parent wno stints himself to educate his boy 
to find that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, when face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment and despair so far as a career in life is concerned. Govern- 
ment, foreign or national, can provide “jobs” only for a limited number. The 
learned professions, if they are to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private means during the period of waiting. Agricultural life has no 

prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. University 

training has filled his mind with fine cultural ideas and all the doctrines 
about the distribution of wealth and the control of the means of production 
from tho time of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas and newspapers 

have created new tastes wliich cannot be satisfied in the humble aid un- 

developed surroundings of village life. Trade and Industry there are ; they oall for 
development and developed they must be but unless he nappens to belong to the 
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charmed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste there is no use for 
him ther^ specially when the expert has yet to fight for his recognition in the eco- 
nomy of Indian life. This being the position— and I hope I have not placed before 
you an overdrawn picture— it is for those who are responsible for our educational 
system to revise their ideas. The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Governments in India daring the last few years, it is causing anxiety and concern 
to nearly every government in Europe. Daring my recent visit to Europe I had an 
opportunity of seeing things for myself and I can tell you that in nearly every coun- 
tiy in Europe the problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 
practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that neither govern- 
ments nor universities can afford to ^ut their ^es any longer to the necessity of 
oo-relating education to employment. As Mr. Harold Dutler said recently at Geneva : 
“Important though it is to help the adult to keep his home together and to^ maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the nation to enable tlie young man to lay the foundations 
of his career. Howsoever hard he may be hit the former can always hope to re- 
cover his position by hard work and good fortune, but tho latter, if the springs of 
his ambition are dried up and if tlie chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from over making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen. The urgency and gravity of this question is now being 
realized in many countries.” It Is obviously out of question that m this general address 
I can place before you an exhaustive list of the remedies which have beeu adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
In our own. I have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity in a report 
which I hope to submit to Government in my province within tho next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize certain plain truths howso- 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster. “The first object,” says Sir 
Ernest SimoUj “which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-d^s to face a difficult 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difficult to obtain. His 
chance of success depends largely on the education which he has received.” If this 
'8 true of England it is— I maintain— even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur- 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our universities, I am an- 
xious that the whole problem of education should now be viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my submission is that tho problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment. This does 
uotj by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities or curtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that we shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
boys for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportnnity 
In the case of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni- 
versities or other higher seats of learning. For tho latter class wo must provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some otlier kind, which may enable them to acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living We 
must give a new bias to education in its early stages. Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole^ problem lies in reforming education at tho bottom, i. e., in re- 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a bov so that if ho wishes to start in any 
career, for which he has received the proper training he should be 
able to do so at the end of his secondary education. No doubt we 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to Join universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public servios or certain learned piofessions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the true interests 
t)f oulturo and on the other the mrterial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
^e present moment I fear the progress of the really intellectual and culturally-minded 
boys is impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who act 
m a drag on their progress. It is only when you have made some suitable provision 
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for the latter class of boys that you will enable the former to render that service of 
knowledge and culture which will enable India to claim a position of honourable 
equality among those nations of the world which are making daily ootributions to the 
development of science, philosophy and culture. Farther, this will also permit uni- 
versities to raise their standards still higher. At the present moment I am afraid 
we talk ^somewhat loosely of higher education in connection with our universities. It 
is true that we produce every year men who achieve distinction lat certain competi- 
tive examinations both in India and in England, it is also true that these men have 

raised the level of public conduct in our services, nor do I forget that 

some of those men who join learned professions achieves distinction, 

but when I think of universities as they are at present I do not 

think of the limited number of good men they produce but of the very lar^e number 
of, I shall not say second class but third class men with very ^ indifferent mtolleotual 
equipment, with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no clear ideas about 
many things. At the present moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 
large number of our young men — and I say so with profuse apologies to those of my 
friends who are always insistent upon the claims of culture at the universities— -that 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport for Government jobs and 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should be rescued from this d^rad- 
ing influence. Once you have done that there will not be that mass production of 
graduate*? which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural side but which 
IS yaking life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
which may do good to tiie vast majority. My conviotion is that we cannot allow 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for themselves. We must have 
a definite policy with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enougli to remember the bitter 
and long drawn out controversy which arose out of Lord Curzon’s attempt to reform 
university education. Thirty years later when the whole subject of education h£« 
passed into our liands and will pass in still greater abundance under the new ^ consti- 
tution, it is possible for us to express a regiet that Lord Curzon’s great intellect 
and driving force were not directed at that time towards secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education. If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of the acuteness of tlie evils of the present system might have been prevented in 

f ood time. But now that we are going to be responsible for educating our own people 
think there is no reason why we should not approach the whole problem boldly 
and courageously with definite "and clear ideas as to the future. T am anxious to pre- 
vent misunderstandings. As I have said before I do not wish to discourage university 
education or curtail the boneficient activities of our universities. I would muoh rather 
concentrate lor the next few years on a reorgnization of our school education. As 
regards the universities themselves I suggest that the time has come when each 
university — and it must be remembered mat our resources are not so simple as 
those of western couritnes— should select for itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would lay special emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni in those 
subjects. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go fui’ther into this matter 
hut perhaps you will permit me to say that in the earlier stages of our boys’ eduoa- 
cation I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, that their 
general knowledge of things around tliem and beyond them was of a higher character 
than that their mind should be fed merely on certain text-books and that 
we should continue to attach so much artificial valuo to examinations 
and the result of examinations. One danger that I ■, foresee under the new constitu- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and our entire 
educational system in each province may tend from a national point of view to 
become far too provincial or parochial. I sincerely hope and trust that without in 
the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy oi the provinces it may be 
possible to devise some machinery for the interchange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 

I am afraid I have in dealing with this problem gone a little farther than I had 
origindly intended to do. I must now take leave of it and come to the more 
agreeable task of addressing the young men before me. 

My young friends, do not go away with the impressiou that when I am ^proaoh- 
ing the end of my career I have h^dened or stiffened against you. 

I can truly assure you that all my sympathies are with you. 1 know from personal 
.experience what a hard struggle life is, how difficult it is lc»: a young man to get a 
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start in life and to build up a career for himself. Perhaps the position of the 
young men of my time was not so aoute as yours. You are living in times of 
muon greater stress and competition than was the case in my youth. A B. A. 
or an M. A. degree in my time counted for a great deal more than it does 
at present. But I trust that tlie keener the struggle becomes the more 
determmed you will be to face it and face it courageously. Apart from serving 
your own interests— and no one can blame you if you are anxious, as indeed 
you must be, to earn your living and achieve distinction in the race of life—you 
have got a responsibility to discharge towards your country. You are going to 
play a much bigger part and in a much more generous measure than was permitted 
to the youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the country. With 
the youth of my generation freedom was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 
to-day. It is a burning passion with you. You will be the instruments for consoli- 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
upon many of you will fall the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so that it may be your proud privilege to claim in future tliat you have 
succeeded where we failed and that you have by your wisdom, by your courage, 
your love of the country achieved for her a place of pride and honour 
among the nations of the world— a position well worthy of your past and equally 
worthy of your ambitions. I imagine that your political creed, or the political 
creed of many of you, may be summed up in one word, i.o., nationah.sm. It is a 
very difficult word to define but more or less wo all understand what it means. Let 
me, however, give you one warning— and I give it not in any carping or cynical 
spirit— and it is that nationalism properly understood is something wider and higher 
than more intellectual beliefs or political ideals, though it may and very frequently 
docs cover both. It must be an active principle of life, it is in ray opinion a mode 
of life, it must inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another. True 
nationalism must rest upon the recognition of the principle ‘Of equality of us all in 
the midst of a society which is tra<iitiona]Iy entrenched behind inequalities— social 
aad religious— and upon fair-play for all. It does not deify tho past but it does not 
also despise the wisdom of our ancestors. It should be ready to pieserve that part of 
our heritage which will not be a drag on our progre.ss. Simifarly 1 think true nationa- 
lism must not have any prejudices gainst modernism or against now ideas merely 
because the home of their origin is in the West. Nov must it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in tho West. Your nationalism" must not 
be divorced from nationalismj nor must it forget that its primary function and duty 
is to give us a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not be confused with 
an active or passive hatred of other races, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of any particular brand. By conviction I claim to be a n.ationalist and I declare it 
with the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in terms of caste or creed. In 
my case it is not tho result of emotion. It is the result of a conscious effort mado 
in tho light of the history of our country and of my experience of other countr'es. 
Do not fight shy therefore of owning that you are nationalists, if you have reasoned 
yourself into that belief. Emotion is pod, it is the spring of many gonorous actions, 
but conviction is better. I do sincerely hope and trust that you, who claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom your university claims to have given liberal 
education, will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achieve liberty to-day but you may lose it tomorrow. What thon is the 
stable foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand ? In the 
peculiar circumstances of India, and viewing tho matter as I do as a realist, I think 
the true foundation of freedom in India must be tolerance. As Dean Martin says, 
“If liberty is to exist, the individual must be zealous for tho freedom of others ; 
he must be willing that people differ from him. He must not strive to make his own 

preferences theirs Nothing destroys liberty so surely and quickly as the spread 

of intolerance. Tolerance is a better guarantee of freedom than brotherly love ; for a 
man may lore bis brother so muon that he feels himself thereby appointed bis 

brother’s keeper Small men are prone to turn their loves into proprietorships. 

and their cherished ideals into weapons for the coercion of others. For Jittle-minaea 
men are opinionated. The ignorant man always believes he is right ; the educated 

man seldom The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 

against civilization.” These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of occasions 
tor the application of these principles in the present day life of India, it is a strange 
irony of late that while we should be stnvinn for freedom, while each one of ns 
i^oiud olaim to be a nadonedist, oar actions should on not a few occasions belie our 
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professions. We who were born in a different atmosphere, who derived our ideas of 
freedom from western sources as a thing to be admired but had no idea of the obli- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thought and action 
which must form the foundation of any enduring political or social superstructure, 
but you who are in the spring tide of life and who will be called upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a manher worthy of your education and worthy of your 
country^ 

Lastly, our universities must bo judged by their products. It is up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you aro not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or liistory. Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I behove I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from religious belier— of the average Monamedan and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same— or nearly the same. I am afraid one can not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has "developed during the last thirty years. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture but different cultures on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relations. Is this, I 
ask, true nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism" to protect yourself against tlie para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian .self-government and freedom. May^it bo given to you to serve 
the interests of your countiy wisely and well. 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is ilie text of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon’blo 
A/r. Justice Khaja Mohamad Noor^ Vice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 30th. November 1935 : — 

Your Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to the Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of the work of the past year. 

Since we last mot in Convocation we have heard with the greatek regret of the 
death of Sir Charles Bayley, the first Lieutenant-Governor of the province. It was 
during his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University iat Patna. The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of the situation and a univer- 
sity in the present form was started in 1917. It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bayley left the provinjo before ho could bo the first Chancellor, it was he 
who as the head of tlie Government laid the foundation stone of the University. 

The University has lost a life Fellow by the death on the 7th of June, 1935, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Hilda, C, I. E. His generosity was unique. Ho devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shamshul Huda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in tlie province. In recognition of his 
services Your Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life Fellow of the University, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did not live long to enjoy. 

The cruel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Mr. Deep 
Narayan Singh who was a life Fellow under section 7 (i), Class 11 (li) of the Patna 
University Act by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Tei Narzan Jubilee Coliege at Bhagalpur which is named after his 
father who founded it. Tlie college owes much to the munificence of our late 
colleague. He was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of education. His death has caused a heavy Joss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and the stuefent community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support. 

We have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad, a representative of 
the Legislative Council and Mr. Kam Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
Graduates on the Senate. These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 
of the province. 

Last but not the least, I have to refer to the untimely and sadden death on the 
27th of November last of Mr. L. K. Ghosh, who only a few months ago ba d sac* 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Ben to the principalBhip of the Bihar National College. M>« Ghosh 
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lias been a riof(\ssor of ]\r.iflHjmafios at tbn 7i N. Collof'o for about 30 ycai.% a 
Fellow of tho lliiiv(;rsi<y since lUiU ami a member of the Svriflicafo for a very loii;? 
time. Ills mast(;ry over the riile.s ami Re;,oilatioiis of the Uiuve/sify and his sober 
advice h:id all aloii-^ Iummi ot veiv great value to tJie Seiiatii and SyiKinjate and to 
various Puivei-ity hoilies of whieli lu) was rnembei JIis al>s(‘nf’e fiorn the TTniver- 
Sltv will be kiMMily felt lie will always he icinembeied by bis cf)lle;i;mes for liiiS 
sound views on eiiucafional /irobbons In him tin* I'niveisity Jias lost a v«‘rv usidul 
memlier who was alw.ivs rc.idv to devote Ins t/nie to the cause ot ihu Uiinvrsity 
and the student coniinuiiifv b.is lo-^t an efli'M'Uit and svinpathctjc teacher 

AVe convey oui sineeie sMiipatby to tlie beieavcd fanidioi. 

Dr. H T/imlieil, the Riiindp.il of P.itna Oollege, Di, K S. C\il dwell, I he. Piinoipal 
of the ScHuie ' Colii'ge and Mr D. N Sen, the Ibin<npal of the Ihliar Nationla 
College letned fioia then 1 (-,j).*cli ve odices during tlio eouise of the year and 
ceased fe hi' cr-offtno inmiihei of the Senate. At the last Vnniial Convocation 1 
])aid tribute to the s n vices of Di Caldwell. In linn the rniveisity lost an 
eminent (dnnnisl and a c.ipabb' administratoi. Tlie Senate in reeo'^rution of tho 
s('rvic(S of I)i L.imlxnt as Punnpal ot the IbivensbiW and Patna colleges and as a 
in(‘mher of tic vaiious I nueisity bodiC" n*solvcd to confer upon iiirn the degi(‘e of 
D'lctoi of Pbiloso])b\ /joeoM*.* r,iit<<a and the resolution having lecoivisl Your E\;- 
eellencv s appioval. the (le^ic* was confetrel upon bun at a special Onivocation held 
on the. doth of Af lo b 101') I ii'‘')l onlv su' tbit tins degiee was well-deserved and 
1 liope l)i Pamlx'it will livi long to enjoy the dHlimtion 

Afr I) N Sen .s iciir'-ment dejinved tlie T^iiivnn sitv of the '^ervieos fif an emiiumt 
educationist Uiid an cxji'micd ■>' 1 t-M'dnu The Ihbu National Collcgi' owes to a veiy 
large e\'t(Uit iis pieseiit po-atioii to the einugv and /cal of ,Mi Sen The Coveinnieiit 
ri'eogiii/etl bis ineiit^ b\ taking Imn info the Indian E lueational Seniee at a I ite 
stage of liu caiixu and altci !).* ictired fiom tliat semcc, be devoted hiniself entiiely 
to Mic welfaie ol the Ibbai Nitionil College He gave to the pioviiKo, wdindi ho has 
made his lioiing In^ best and L wash Mi. Sou a long ami ]>eacefal life in bis retii.)- 
nicnt. 

Mr I) P. Kbe^h, the Piiiieipal of the Gieer Dliumibav Hraliman College 3,t 
Mu/catlai pur, wdl so m be taking le.ive joepiratorv to lerucincnt Ho has been 

coiineeted with ffi" I'liiversitv sine.e Its V(M v iiK'eption and bis serve es have I)(H‘ii 
eminently usidul He bi. end'Mie.l bimstdt to all with wdioni be has eorne in 
eontaet ' He will be gieatlv missed by the Uiiiveisity and its .students when he 
leaves this pi ovine-' 

ddieie have In'cii s-'\eral other ehang<*s among the ca-o/77eh7 lodlow s. TO -Col. 
P S Mills, Ml S M Hbar, Mi A T Mukhaip, Mr 11 K. Uatheia, Id I’ol C IL. 

Mahonv and Alt S P Da-> Vaiina hav'e joint*<l the Senate as cx-ofjn'io lo'llow.s 

Of the Reprev'utative Fellow's fiom the eonstitueney of hh'gi^ti'H'd College 

Teacin'is, .Mi. L K Oliosh on bis npjiointmeiii as the Piin''ii)al of the Ibliar 

National Collegt' vae,ite-l bis seat as an eleete-l ni'inber of the Senate and ix'.Mm ' an 
rr-ofjlcto Fellow and e()ntiniu‘d to bo sueii till bis sad ileal b on the rnoinirig of flnj 

27tb November .Messi-, S P Pias.i-l, .T.ininna Pras.id and P K Paiija an 1 Capt. 

P H. Aluklnuii weie balloteil out AIiss NuiiMla Hala Kavak an I Mr. .1 Tulbs 

ceased to be Fellows on tlieir eeasmg to be on the electoral lolls of the e'uistitueucv. 
These v'acaiices hive bi*eii (died l»y tin' eb'ctiou ol Messrs (’ T Mitra, H H 

Ala/umdai and It C Das and flie re-ele('tion of Messrs S J\ Prasad, and 1\ Iv. 

Panju and Cajd. 1’ P Mnkbarji It is to be regiettod that no noiiiin.if ion Ini' mg 
been ri'ceived foi- tin' seat in the Faculty of Engineeiing the vaicanev among 

tlie college teadieis of tin) P.itii.i Law College on account of the resignation of A’r. 
Dhubaueslivvar Piasad Siiiha fiom the professorship of that college could not bo 
lillcd as the mtiiiiatnui of his lesigiiation was leceived late. 

Among the Rcgoslcied School Teaehcis of the Orissa lAivision Mr. M 0 Pialhan, 

on his deputation to foieigu service, ceased to be on tlm elecloial loll and tho 

vacaiiev has been filled by the I'leetion of Air. Sriram ('handra M.ihajiitra. 

Fiom the cfmstitni'nev of Ih'gisti'red (iiaduates Mi'ssrs. .Ahmad lv*eza and Imteyaz 
Karim and R,ai Habadur Dwarka Nath were balloteil out. A vacanev also occurred 
on account of tlie ih'atb of Mr. h\un Pr.isad, alieady mentioned. Rai Saliib Kalika 
ceased to be a Fellow as lie bee.ame ehgililo to be registered in tho constituency of 
School Tnaoliers. Messts. Mahahir Pra'>a<l, .laloshvvar Prasad and A. A. Kazimi have 
been elected and luii Hahiidur Dvvaika Nath and Mr. Ahmad Koza have been 
re-elected. 

59 
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A protest lias been received a!]j.inist. the cloctioii of Mr. A. A. Kazimi and will be 
submitted to Your Excellency in due course, 

Mr Syed .Alahniuil ^herc, a lu'preseutativo Fellow from the Bihar and Orissa 
Piovincial Mu'iliin Coiileieiiee, who was balloted out has been re-elected. 

Kai Bahadur Lakshim Narayati Siuha has been ebvted by the B liar and Orissa 
Legislative ('ouiinl to lill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Siikrishna Prasad. 

Of the Nominated Fellows Jxaja Bahadui Sir h’aiendra Narayan Bhanja ])eo, 
0. B. E, of Kanika, Mi .1. L Hill and tin* Rev. 11 Bridges were balloted out. All 
of them Jiave bet*n le-nominated Mr F Iv Bl.iii has also been nominated m place 
of Ml. 11. Batlu'ia who is iiow' an ernfjtcin Fellow 

In the S.Midicate the terms of ollice ol Dr Han Chanel, Mr. F R Blair, Mr. B. 
Sanjana, Rai Baluidiu Dwaika Nath, Mi. S. M Hafeez, Air. S. K P. Sinha, Air Rai Biij 
R’aj Kiishiia and l\ai Bahadur Sti Naiax.m Alatha, elected members, and the Ihincipals 
of Patna t'ollege and the 0. B. B College, Air. A S Khan and All, P. K. Paiija. 

nominated rncmheis, e\pir(*d by effluv of tune at tlie close of the last Aiimial 
meeting of the iSyndicate Air. L K Ohosh, whoso term of office was to expire at 

the end ol the Annual meeting of the Suidicato hold on the 27th inst. diet! eaily 
in the moining of that day. 

At the elections held on the 28th November Rai Baliadiir Dwmika Nath, All. S. 
AI. Halcez, All. 8 X. P. Hinha, Mi. K'ai Bri) Jv’aj Xiislina, Rai Bahadur S. 
N. Alahtha, Mi. R Blau, Dr. llari C'liand, All L D. Coueslant and Air. S. P. 

Pj^;sad, have been elected 

Dill mg the ycai undci loview tlie admission of tho T. A. classes of the Rhinidii 
Zila School W'as extended foi a fuithi*i pciiod of tw'o years Tiie cla.'.ses weio 
stalled on a iempoiaiy basis to satisfy i»artially tho ambition of tlie jieople of 
Ivauchi to have a (h'gu'c culleue tln‘ic 

The admission oi Ivaveiishaw' College upto the B 8c. JTonouis standaid in 

Jdi,)sjcs, Ciieiiustiy and Botany w'as extended Jm a fuithei jjoiiod of two >eajs 

In niy last C’onvo< ation ad<]ie:>s I raoiitioncd that the Inspcctois of the Mt'ilical 
Council had mspeclod the Piiuce of Wah's Medical Collcgt?. I then expicssi’d a hope 
that our Aledual degiccs would bo iccogniz(3d by the Coumul and tie* name of this 
Univeisity wouM hi* enteied lu tlie Schedule ol the Alodical Council \ct My hojio 
has been" luHilled and oui degiees have now bCen lecogiiized by inclusion"of the 
Univeisity m the Schedule of ilie Act 

We have abohslu'd the B Kd ih'gree and have substituti'd for it tlie dogioo of 
Alaster ol Education. In coiisequenci* ol tins tin* Patna Tiaiiuiig College w'as admitted 
to tho M. Ed. standaid with ellect lioiii the scs'.ion Jlkdo-dO 

The local Ooveiiimt'iit ha\e sain tioned the legulations miabling us to hold examina- 
tions and coiifei (kgiees of JJadieloi and Mastei of Oiientul Learning, and I liopo 
that students lioni /Viahic and 8anskiil colh'ges wlio Jiave taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail iheinsohes of this privilege and obtain fiom the Uni- 
veisity dcgiees 111 Oiieiital i.eainiiig. 

TJi'e most impoitaiit change in onr Regidations has been the intioclnctioii of tlio 
compaitmeutal s^stem of evammatiou at the Matriculation stage. Students who liavo 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained d.Y pei cent, of tho maiks in ain sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the same time seemed the minimum aggieg.ite marks 
can now ajijiear at the next sujijilemeiitary examination only in those subjects m 
winch they liave not seemed 45 pei cent, maiks, and if they pass in those subjects 
tlioy will obtain the Matiiculaiion ceitihcate. 

At their last Annual meeting licld on the 28tli. of November tho Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency tho appointment for the ses^^ion I9:i5-ii6 of Jlr. J. B. 
Auden and Mr. J. A. Chapman as Umvei.'.ity Readers on ‘the Earthquake’ and 
Shakespeare’, respectively. Air. Auden is an othcei of tho department of the Geologi- 
cal burvey of India, who took nait in tho investigation of tho Bihar and Nepal earth- 
quake of Januaiy 1934. lie wull deliver his lectmos m the middle of tho next month, 
and they are sure to inovc e\ccptioiially interesting as they wull deal with tho geo- 
logical aspects of tho study of seismology. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman who had long been tho Librarian of tho Imperial Library at 
Calcutta IS a man of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to the students. 

The atrengtli of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruited 
from all the Colleges at Patna exco[)ting the Patna Training Colleges, is 111, Of these 3 
are Seigeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are Lance Coiporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 
wore hold during the year 1934*35 at Diixapur*H.i) Muskotry Camp and (2) Training 
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Camp. At tho former camp cadets attended and shot for the first time on the 
long range. Tlie latter camp raiistorod only 65 cuilets. Tho cadets attending camp 
shovv^ed koeniioss in their work. Although attcad.iiico at jiarades was good in 
resfioct of officers, I am sorry it was not so as reg<ards tho cadids. The military 
aiithonties contributed Ks. ],l4S-3-0 for the training camp and Rs. 4,559-15-0 for 
the payment of travelling and musketiy allowance', foi coips members and fifficers. 
Th(' University eontribnted Rs. 15(KJ foi the training corps and a sum of Rs. 1,412-1-3 
was sponi on lales, taves and telephone charges. 

The tJnivm-sity Atliletio Club continues to promote aiblotie activities. Ciieket 
has been added to the list of gainer and in December last the Allahabad IJmveisily 
Criv-kit Team was invited to a two-davs fixtuio at Ratm A eoujde of months later 
tho Ruiijah Univeisity lioekey Tismi w.is invited to give the local Umversitv side 
a game. The All-India lnter-Univeisit> Foothall Tmniiarnimt fin the Sii Sultan 
Ahmeil Cu}) inangnaiated hy the Clnh was held at Caleutta in Septmiibei last and a 
team from this Univeisity wms sent by the cfful) to take jMi’t in the tournament. 

A pioposal to siMid a team for the Ail-lndia Inter- Univeisity Tennis Tournament at 
Liiekiiow IS undei eonsideiation. 

Till) lesults of tho vaiious examinations Indd during the year are givim in tho 
stalemont which hris been cneulate.ii The column tor lesull'i of the su()pi<'rncntary 
Matrn ul.ition and higluu examinations m Aits and Science tor tin* year 1934 have 
bemi left blank in the statement as these t>\aminations, as lepoi ted last >e;ii, w(‘re 
not held in that yi'ar owing to tho earthquake ol .lauaiy 1934 At (ho Annual exa- 
minations the pt'namtage of success in tho .Matiienl ifioii, j \ , f Sc , ]j A., Law 
Piiit 1, Diploma 111 Fidiicatioii, Seiond M. D, U S, J’ait F, D. t- F, and Master of 
Alts irnpiovefl and that in D Sc, law J‘aif TL S<‘<‘ond M D, Jl. S, ]\ut II, Final 
M D, D S, Fait II, I (\ K and M Sc dechiK'd. At tie* supjdemenfary cxammations, 
file i(‘suits of the Matin Illation, F A. ! , (• A and D tsc wane satisfiietory, tho 

hmlic'^t peiemitago ol suceess being 62 fin tln‘ Mat) leulaUon Kx.imination This was tho 
hist \iMi when llie studinit', weie ptninitiud to ujipsii undei compartmental system 
at tlie Supplementary oxainiiiatioii in llie examiiiaiioris ot Law Faits 1 and IL'l'iisl 
M JJ,li S, S-<ondM i;., D S, I’ait II and Final M D.D S, Fait II tho 
(•eiciMitage of sinaess ineieased and in the exammaliun ol Second M D. D S, Fait I 
tile ligciits declined. The appieeiable use m the j.en'entage ot sinless in fho 
Mail n ul'ition «'\am\nation is to be a< counted foi h) the stiictei test of litnes', of tho 
candidates at the examination and \»ettei teivdnng lu the high \ioo\s ensuied Viy 
the tmifjloyed of tiained giaduates incusises Iioin Neai tc \eai A tfbe Supplemental y 
'*xamii),iiion it wuis also due to Iho intioduetion ot the compni Imental sNst-uu. 

The results of our examinations. 0'»peciall\ tlnit ot the Mati leulaf nm, have of lato 
iioen subp‘cted to mnidi entieism. The ITiivensitv authoi iiies w eleoiiie tlu*so critn isra. 
Kv(My entieism receives our eaiinsst eonsideiation and if dcfisd', aie found steps are 
taken to remedy them I am, howovei, ceitain that oui eiitics aie so far in agieo- 
mer.t with us that there should ho no lowering of the staiuhud of our examinations 
and Unit oiu degieos should bo earned and net given. In my Con vocation speech of 
1933 I stilted that a )oint committee of the Syndicato and tho Doaid of Secondary 
Eiiucation was examining tlie whole jirolilern of the Matriculation examination. It may 
ho said tliat (ho comimtteo has taken a long time in submitting its report Dut W'e 
have not lunvovei boon iinvtive. Tho pioblera is complicated aiul difficiiU. Tho 
opinions of those wdio are quahfitsl to advi'.e us are widel\ divergtuit (,)uestionnaires 
w'ert^ i-siied to various bodies and iiidividn.ils interested in education and weie pub- 
hsheil in new’spapeis Aiisw’ers wane invited and have l>e(*n itseived and tliey liavo 
now^ been at ranged and analysed The w’oik of eonsideiation w ill piocei'd "at once. 
In tlm me.intimo the local (lovornment have foi warded to us a ecmmunication of tho 
(Jovernment of Fndia suggostn.g the remodelling of seonidaiy educ.ition The Syndicate 
lias letorred this eomnuinieation also to the Matiieubition Committee and the w'holo 
sul>jcet of socondaiy education will lie carefully examined. 1 hoj»e tho rocommiada- 
tioiis of the committee will he available before long. 

It IS gratifying to note that for the first, time a candidate, Mr. Kkhal Hussain, 
qualified himself for admission to the degree of Doctor of Fhilosopliy in Feisian by 
taking the examination for tho degree providisl fm m tho J\egu!ations and presenting 
a thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of India’ wdiieli has been highly commonddd by Dr, 
Denison Ross, Dr. Azimnddiu Ahmad and Dr. ITadi Hasan wdio constituted tho Board 
of Examiners. The degree has just been conferred niton him. 

Tho number of students in the University during tho year has risen fiom 4343 to 
4726. Tho number of women students increased from 24 to 32. The number of students 
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in tlie several Faciilfios are Aits 2004, Seienco 1055, En^inoerini? 77, Education 68, 
Aledicine 283 and Law 350. UOiile tho niimhcr of sftidonfs in fho Faculties of Arts 
and Scjcnci' has incicascd by 371 and 2(5 ifsjieclivciy, tin’ nmnlx'r jn fho Faculty 
of Education lias icnumiod statioiuM-^ and tin* niimhor * in tlio Faculty of EugmoonTig 
declined by 9, in Medicine by 1 and m Law by 2. 

At the coinmoiK'emi'n t of Iht' year wo liad an o[)eijini( balance of l\s 9278 The 
year is ex)u'cted to close uitb a balaiuo of Jis (51 71. At jiK'si'iit the iiicoino just 
lialances tln^ c\j)cnditiuo wiibout Icaxiny, a inaii;in lor stalling any ])Osl-giadiiuto 
teaelnng. The lesciso fund in (5o\einnienl stainU at b’s L!1S,(KH) as in 

jirovioiis ycais The (iovcinnient giant foi 1931-35 loi j)aitjall\ meeting the cost of 
ostablisbnicnt was J\s K\‘>33 

Tbiee stiidiuits aie at piesiuit reeciMnn si bolar*-!!!] s iioin tbi' piotiM'ds of the 
Kcseaicli scbolai slops Fund Of these one cai b lubuejs to the Fai iitties of 
Alts, Science and Medicine (bu‘ inoic ii'scanb s< liolai i-liip |oi nbnli applications 
liave been united y ill be auaidcd soon The bolai ship Ksiid vas iinested m 
(joveiiinient riomissory Notes of (be lace value ot b\ 1 oLfiuC 

Tbo nnrubei of boidcs in the }abiar\ is 2J.()(K'). Of tbe-^{' ionebl\ 7,(i()0 bt'long to 
the liayley Mcnioi lal Collection v bn b consists of I'Ojuilai boobs on \.iiioiis topics of 
jiubbc intciest Foi vant of looiii fuitbei acquisition t)l I.ddPs lias beiui K'stncti'il 
to those that aie veiy impoitant and absolutely iitMs>ai>. A lougli j. bin and 
(estimate foi the rnttuision of the buildings h.is been piejjaicd and the cost (d the 
jiroject IS estimated at K’s 32,(KX) Liibcss donations aie made oi the (bnei nment 
come to assistance we sb<ill have to be.ir tin* i>ntiie utsr of tlic piojcit fiom the 
Koft'y VO Fund ot tin' L'liiveisity I bojn* geiieioas conjnbiif m'Hs ioi the i ojiiplidion 
of tbii ])ioje()t ViJJ b(> foilbcoming fiom the (tma i nineiit and mb in.i-’iiabs ol flic 
provmcu Tho rise of the a^emge niinibei of leadei- tiom 3(» to 35 a <l.iv is an 
ludieation of tJio inciousiiig po]>ulaiity ot the libniiy and ut the iiieciicN oi the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoialion of the Rilvor .Tubib'c of Ifis Ma)est\ s icien Mm JMitiimoyeo 
Das, tlie y ife of J»ni Dabadur Jabai Lal Das 1 lu po' ot J'liblio Ilcallii, 

Mu/atlarpur lias tniiisfeiicd to tin' Univi'isitv (io\.-iniiicnt papci ot tin- lace \alMc of 
Ks IfifX) as a fund fiom the inteicst on wbnb a gobl incdai a ill be awaided 
annually to the stinli'ni wiio suceissiiilK pass one of the l-mal M j>, D »S e\aniiiia- 
tion with Honouis in Hygiene seouiirig lust jilace in tin- siibicct, ami failing sm li a 
qualified eandidato the medal vill go to the eamlidate who stands fust among tlnj 
succi'ssful women candidates at the Mali u ul.ition (‘xanimation 

Kai Sahib Aiiiiada I’rasad Milia augim-nted the capital |of the llau'mlianatli Mano- 
rama Mitra Scbolaisluji Fund by malviiig a fuitber <ontiibniion of iis 2(1). The valuo 
of the scbolaisbijj fiom tlu.s fund has been laised fioni b’s o to b’s 7 

Out of the jnoeeeds' of ‘the 8ir Eaiiesb Dutfa Siiigli ].o.,ii S( bolai sliip pdmd’ the 
intorest on one lakh of nqiees was spmit on tlie avOinJ of scliolai ships to thieo 
Assistant Suigeons in Govcn'iimciit, seivicc (bn' of tbev\ Di Dasudev Naiayana, 
has rotnrued with adegieo of Doctor fiom the riuvei.iitx of J-Minbiiigb and has le- 
contly been appointed" Piofe.ssoi of f’bysiology at the' riiiue ot Wales Medical 
College Mr. Eadii Naravan Siiiba is still caiivinp on Ins studies m the I'nitml King- 
dom and Mr Mabosbwar I’lasad Sinlia left loi England in St'j.1ciut>e] hist. Thu loan 
granted to T)j\ Dasinlov Naiavana is being i(‘co\frcd b\ monibh iiist ilnn-nts 

Another gontleniaii, Mr, JJbaii a\i Nandau Sinlia, M Sc, lias bet-n au aided from 
tlie interest of two lakhs out of dhe 8ii (Janesb Dutta Sinba Turn! Fund’, of vhicli 
the Viee-('}iancellof is the tiusii*e, a Jo.in m boku .hip ol b\ 2<)() n montli for 
jno.secuiiiig bus studn's in the Cambridge ldiiM*isit\ in Agi iculliual I'.otaiiN A loan of 
a Jump sum^of Ks 250 has also licen gi anted to ’a student ol the Aledic'al College for 
the nuimiiaso of books. Tlie oilier couiiiiit incuts uinli-r the s< bcinc ol tiiisi are being 
regularly met every month 

The ‘ .Secretary of the Uriiver-sity Stud. -iif',’ J/ibomatjon Jbireau has corn/ii/ed a 
Band honk of (h'ncinl Inform at ion with a mcw to hcl{> sfmienfs rii ( boosirrg the 
vocations for wdiich they aie titled by education and Icnij.ci ament and also to ac- 
quaint them bow' and wdier-c they can get the neees.saiy training to qualify tlieinselves 
for tlie callings of their cJioice. 

Graduates of tlie University : Yon liave my hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess and 1 wish to you all a prosperous career. I ask >ou to remembei that tlie good 
name of your A/ma A/at^r is in your hands. A'oii alone can imjiriiit on the degrees 
of the Patna Uuiversity the hallmark of correct thiulaug, sound judgment, honesty, 
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intp/;Tify, discipline and abovo all, character. If yon mako tlio ri^lit use of tho 
education wliudi you have iccoivod you will bo abo to face the pioblems of life with 
eouiago and losolution. 

In my last Oovocation address to your predecessors T ief(3n-ed to tho over-inoreas- 
in" unemployment amonj:; tho educated youths of the countiy It as a matter of {i,vatA- 
iication that the local (io”ci nment has appointA‘d a committee to investigate the pro\>\em 
and its leport will h(‘ anxiously awaited. We are tlmnkful to llis E\<‘(‘ll(‘ncv for 
luvitinif Sit Tej Lahadur Sapru to deliver the ('onvoeation addiess He is takinf^ a 
}U0nini(*nt j). rt in the in vest i tuition of a sirnilai piohlem in Hr* nemhl'om iiu,^ ])ro\in- 
ces of Amu and (hidh. AVe an* confident tJnit some uoikahlf* sehenu* foi mitR;atin^ 
tlie hanlshij) nil! !>** diwised Hut I must stiiki* Inn-e a note of watninf^ It cannot he 
expc'cted that these committees will find a leadunade solution whnli like Alidiu’s 
hiuip Mill hv a touch take us to a new lleavcm an<l a ru'w Faith. Tin* piohlcm is 
conijdex and re(| ii(*s yeais of patient woik on the d vclopmcnt of the (ountiy’s 
ie',0111' N and til* oii^anisation of its system of eduation Thesi* emnmittees can only 
show iR the load on whnh Ave have to travel for the ‘guidance ol \ou voun^; f^ia- 
duates wlio Inue eonn^ out successful fiorn the Uuiveisilv and those wlio asjuie to 
foll-.w you. It must he cleaily understood, howe\ei, that the committees cannot cr.jate 
new sei\ivj''s, much less inciease the luimhei of (io\ernnu*nt posts They can, how’- 
c\cr. jtoinl out new' fields of activity and you wnll have to cepuf) yoiirsel\c«, for w'oik 
111 Hr c fields with su(di aid from (ioveinrn(‘nt as u*a^oiiahU hi* ijiven It the eom- 
niittee^ siu;u'“'t chaiiyp's in the system of our edueation wn* as a rnivi‘rMtv sh.ill ^nve 
those 1 e( oiiimeiidation'^ our lu*st eonsideration and intioduee with the ( opeiation of 
tJie pijhlic siadi ( han^’es as may ho feasible The Hovernrni'nt of India is riji\e to the 
eM^^eiM ics of tlic Situation As I have alieady stated tliey liavc siRR-e^tod to the 
Jo( .d ' .oA ernnieiits the introduction of chani^cs in the system of oui si'c^ndaiy cduca- 
( Uion \\ (‘ shall ( onsid(*i them At the same time tliey have csfahli^hcl a (Central 
Adiisoiy Hoaid to co-oidinate the view's of the \anous piovirnes. Fininent cducaiioii- 
ists incliidiiu^ OUI ^Mie^t Sir Tej Hahadur Rapiu aie it^ m>*nihers and 1 hojie tliat he- 
ioi'e loin," a system ol secondary education wnll he deiiscd wdii'di wiU cipiip onr 
youni; men toi vanous avocations of life without hiudenin;; the umvcisitios with 
those stuilentb uJio can usefully bo trained elsewheie. 


The Luckoow University Convocation 

Tho followin'," is tho text of tho Convocation Address deliveiod bv Air. SarZ/chida- 
nnndu Sinha at tin* touiteentli annual Convocation of the Umveisity of Lm kuou held 
on tile 30th November 1935. 

Air Yict'-Chaiieellor, Alombers of Convocation, and Oraduates of tho Lucknow 
Uuueisity. 

As 1 Use to addiess you two thoughts aro uppermost in my mind. Tho first is a 
kei*n sense of appieciation of tho great honour done mo hy asking me to addiess 
this convocation, for wdiioli I desire to express my sineeiest tlianks , the second 
is an earnest desire — as an old graduate of the oldest FuiveisitA, ‘Hho wuuld”— to 
greet you, Hie now" graduates of the Lucknow ITiiiveisitv, and welcomt* you as 
the latest batch of leciuits to the fast-giowiiig '’anks and tin.* everexpandiug 
i)halan\ of the i*nlightened, piogiessive and cultured community in India. Privi- 
loll'd to addiess you, on behalf of your university, my fust s\bids w'dl bo those 
ot lieaitu'st felicitation on tho siiece.ss you have aeliiovod in your examinations He- 
Jicve me, my congratulations aro not at all conventional, for 1 am fully conversant 
with Hie coiidition and tho surroundings of our students to realize what your suc(*oss 
niii^t have oo>t many of you in iioaftii, and what jinvationti it most have entailed. 
Tho success tiiat you have achieved under difficult and trying cnudiHoiis, sometimes 
in tile faco of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, a])|)ieciatiou, and corigratii- 
Jation. May the Almighty grant you length of days in your right hand, and in your 
left hand riches and honour and may your professional and public career be such as 
to redound to the credit and tho honour of your University, whicli has admitted 
you to-day to tho rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction ! 
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I am particularly gratified to find here to-day a numher of young ladies who 
have taken their degrees iu various branches of learning. That is a very encouraging 
circumstance, indeed. It is well known that as compared with the advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti- 
cularly 111 Upper India. It is a truism that national progross doponds as much, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, by making our home life suitable for women educated like ourselves. If 
human life he compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the brasses and 
the louder instruments— the trombone, the cornet, the trumpet, the clasliing eyiiihals 
and the rousing dium — their work being stiong, stirring, courageous uiid conlnhuit ; 
while tlic women may ho comjiarod to the stiinged instruments witli tlnar dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender undertones, thiohbing and pulsating at 
the very heait of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great ctiuni.il vciities of 
Love and Woisliip — each being thus wholly indispensable to the othei tor the 
complehmess ot the IVIaster Musician's work for the advaucemiuit of liumauity. 

Having, 1 hop(', been able thiongh these preliminary remarks to ])ut m\si‘lf on a 
footing ()l peisonal relation with you, I propose now to urge for yoiii consKh'iMlion 
some mathu’s a\IiicIi, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention I legh't I am 
uiialile to follow the cxarniile of ray learned and talented piodecossors m ntti'miiliiig 
to discuss more or loss toehnujal aspects of our educational piolilinns, With winch L 
cannot iiistl_\ claim sutFuaerit familiaiity. I believe, I shall best discliaigo mv diitios 
by (Jiscnssing with you tiling!^ with winch I am, to sorno (‘Atont, famili.ir -as flu) 
result of my intimate association, now for more than foitv yeais. uitli our juihlie 
life— rather than hy digressing into unfamiliar trac'ks If, iiowovio*, attei listening 
to me yon feel that I have utteiod “nothing but platitiidi's", I sliall coiivilei tint 
youi criticism is verv mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to inilno that u hat 
are ciilh'd platitudes, in common parlance, are the verv loiiiid ttion ol almou all 
speeches and viituigs, not excluding editorial articles oven iii tin leading oigans ol 
public opinion. In tact, it is iu the region of the noble commoiipLi' e tint tiie 
greatest thinkers excel. 

riatitinh's thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
liter, ituie, (sm li as the drama, essay, fiction, oiatoiy ciiticism and )ioeti)K hui even 
of tliat most imaginative tyjie ^vhleh is generally found m tin* noti'-^ am'l eoiiesp.m- 
deiiee wi itum by oui officials — from the Undor-becietary to the tiovLunoi-( .iMicial. 
Thus, jilatitiides being tlie stull which reigns snpiemo in ahnost all spheies of 
exiiressioii, >ou wi.l do well to get used to them fiom now, so that ymi may not 
sullei disappointment bv reason of any undue expectation of so-ialhn qngmiility 
either tiom me oi fiora any one else. If vou will bo good eiimigli to ai'oojit this 
sound advice, you will he able to lead as happy and eontciilcd a life as do wc, the 
non-olTi<*n.l mnnheis of the Indian legislatiii es, who have been taught tliiongb a 
long eonrse of dry experience to expect nothing in the icplies to our i ntci pell.itions, 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously-blended comhinatiou of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausibhties with the irreducible minimum of 
veracity. 

The current year marks the centenary of a mo.st momentous d(‘cision, of an 
almost K'volutionaiy character, in the educational annals of modern India It is just 
one hundred years' since Thomas Babington Macaulay, as the President of the 
Hoard of Edueaitioii, closed a long chapter of controveisy about rlie system 
of education to ho introduced into India, with the recording of his liistonc Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remarkable (loeurnent in {lolomical literature, and was cliaractoiisnc ot the eontrov(*r- 
cial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote tin* memo- 
rable jiassago which struck the key-note. — “The question before us is sinqdv whethci, 
when it IS in our powujr to teach this language (Knghsb), we shall teach languages 
in wdiich, by universal experience, there are no books on any subject which deserve to 
be corajiare'd to our owm ; wdiether, when wo can teach European science, wo shall 
teach systems which, by univoisal confession, wHierovor they ditfer from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy 
and tiue history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which w'ould disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move lauglitor in girls 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding m kings thirty foot high and reigns 
thirty thousand yoai’S long,Sand geography made of soas of treaolo and soas of 
butter.” 
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Nono could Iiavo clinoliod the matter (from the European af? opposed to Indian 
Rtaiul-poinl) ns could and did Macaulay. Accordinj^ly. on March 7, 1835, just one 
hundred vcais back, the Governor-General. Lord William Bcntinck, issued tiie 
epotdi-makin;^^ Ht*solutioa in which it was unequivocally laid down that “the ^^reat 
ohjcci of the Gntisli Government oufiht to be the promotion of Eoro()ean literatuio 
and sc,i('neo anionn; the natives of India.’' Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
pioh.ildy hundp'ds of thousands of Indians have been educated in this fairly lon^,^ 
interval accord) tiir to the system then introduced. About a qiiailer of a century 
later, tlio lii'^>t Ihreo Indian universities were estahlisliod, which now nuinhor six 
times as many. Theio oau bo, therefore, no bettor way of celehratin;; the centenaiy 
of this tieiiK'iidous chan^’e m the educational history of India than by surveyin^^ 
hiiedv, in a convocation address, the results of university education m our country, 
and its inflnenfjc on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University education in India have boon 
earcfully examined from timo to time, by highly competent aiithontios, from dilfeient 
st.mdpomts, and theie has been a consensus of opinion that higher education m 
this (iountiy has been, on tlie whole, a success, and tliat it has hi ought in its train 
u holcsnm'^'and henehcial results. To confino attention to recent times, Loid (hir/.on— 
who ^^as hv no means an unqualified admirer of our system ‘of higher education, 
and wlio tiled to '“‘retcrin’' it according to his lights — speaking (in the idosnig years 
of the last centui v) as (diancullor of the Calcutta University— made the admission 
that the, Kun\\h‘dMo imparted by tho Universities “iiad not boon sliamed by iicr 
e.hildieii.” l.ater, his G. vernment confirmed that view m an elahoiate resolution 
Auoti.oi and still moie authoi itative testimony appeared in 1(X.K), over the name of 
the t'l'Mi Se/nMaiv of State, l/ud Moilov, (m a ‘^Memorandum on the Results of 
Indian Admimsti ation dunng last Fifty years”) in \ihich it was stated that ‘‘with 
the im|tiovement in education has come a much higher standaid of pmlnty and 
sense of dutN and there has been great improvement in character and attainment in 

till! jiuhlm sel \ I<W‘s.” 

These lii'^h 'ilTicial testimonials arc conclusive on the point that the results of 
University education have been condueivo to tho giowth and development of a 
iugliei slainlanl of thought and action amongst our educated classes It goes without 
sai'iig that its cif.., t on the much larger number of Indians, who have cliosiui to 
woik in th(> numerous walks of life, outside tho ranks ot tlie puldic sm vices —in the 
])iofe-sions, and iii tiade and commerce—has been equally heueficial and wholesome. 
Fuithei, it inis hi ought about that gieat mtollectual feiment winch is known as tho 
“Indian Reinussiuuu*", hut which our unsympathetic critics prefer to call tho “Indian 
Thiiest”. Lohl Moih'v himself described this great upheaval as “a living movem.uit 
in the mini of the Indian people for objects whicli we ourselves have taught them 
to think desiinlile”. 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjah spoke of this “living 
movement’ as follows — “What is happening in India is not a phase but a new 
biith, and tlie proof of it lies in its universal acceptance hv all i lasses of people 
in that eouiitiy Tim intoresting movement is due to a strong desiie to use higher 
in the soah* of nations Why should wo lag behind’, is the voice of India flora 
I’esliwar to (.'apo (’’oinorin. And so a new' life is now' horn m Fiuiia with new 
thoughts, new' aspirations, now standards, new ideals and conceptions of society.” 
Tim Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out the new' movement in terms 
wdiich, I am sine, w'lll ajipoal to you all “One feature of it”, he said, “is njijiarent 
in Gdimuted India— theio is life where there was stagnation. The spintual mituie of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awnikeiimg East, an 
‘Indian nation’, and a fiee and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling witlx 
a new life, and tliongli tho form taken mav be at times crude and even lejiellent, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life.” It would bo easy to multijily equallv eloquent 
decl.uafions, but the latest testimony to tho -work of our Univeisities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of tiie Indian Fianchise 
Oorarnitteo. 

The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the India Bill in tlie House of Lords, said .— 
“The Indian Universities are teaching tho whole mass of Western education, 
and instructing their students in British* constitutional history. They have 
in tlieui a hundred thousand students, more than twice as many students as are in all 
the Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
alist, one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility for its own government.” 
Ho then went on to ask ; “Who are going to be tho leaders of India to-morrow ?’* 
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and ho thus answered the question :—TIio editors of tho newspapers, wlio are goin^; 
to b(' drawn tioni these students. The people who are going to be elected to tlie 
legislatuies aie the pt'ople, in large measuie, who have had this kind of education. Jt 
is tho lliinersity students wlio will also fund their way into the Civil Service. The 
leadeis of the gioat Indian Bar will be the products of the Indian Univeisities. 
Again, Indian business is being incioasingly manned by people who Jiave had a 
University education. The India which is going to bo led by these hundred thousands 
students, inostlv nationalist, wall be an entiroly difforent India from that which we 
have lead about in Instoiy. 

Rmoly, you could not have more generous appreciations of yonr work and worth 
than those embodied iii the eloquent passages T have lead out to you. It is thus eleai 
that while, like all human institutions, our liigher educational system is not peilcct, 
yet it lias alie<uly lendeied good and great seivico to tJio cause* of Indian juogiess. 
i maintain that hiui h of the dciiuneiation of it — even when it is not inteiested is 
wdiolly unwarranted, if not irrespoiisihJe as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
from eminent authoiities AVe may thus safely adopt, and adapt to oiii pin pose, tho 
language ot dohu Morlev, (m his famous essay on Compronnsr), that if ‘‘eveiy age is 
in some soil an age of tiaiisitiou our own is charaetciistically and eaulinally an ejioch 
of ti.'insition in the vm‘v toiind.itioiis of lielief and conduct.” Tliat such a momentous 
epo(di in tiiuisition, such mental iijdieaval and intellectual termont, should be inevitably 
uccoinpamed by occasional exti avagance, or im|)aticnce, on the pait ot some >oun'g 
'fieonle, is not at all sui prising But I assert that the great Indian Ihmaissanci'. winch 
ivS clnnging, witli an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity tho peispective, outlook and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stem reality, wduch lias got to be leckoncd vitli 
by all eoneeiiied. 

I need seaicely tell >ou that my ohjcct, in drawing your aitt'otiou to the^c aurho- 
jitative testimonies to the almost phenomenal succe'>s of higher cdiieanon in fins 
conntiy, is ihat as e(]ueated peisons you should always bisn in mind .vmr gical 
rcsjKniMhihties in ,ill that you say and do You cannot, tlioHdoiv, he too 'eaiefiil not 
to play into the hands ot >our captious ciitios, and 1 hope that iii all join activitos 
you w'lll steadily keep \ou*r gieat lesponsihihties in mind, so as not to" gi\e them a 
elianeo to hold up voui class, aud the sjstein of higher edut‘ation it',elf, to oppio- 
biiurn Piohalilv soijiier than latei, jou will be the leadeis, in \aiious spheres of 
activitu‘S, ol the gieat movement whuh I have biietlv outlined, and upon \out ideals, 
asiniatioiis, aetions and methods of woik will de|teiid wli.it turn tlml m<'\einen1; wnll 
take, for hettei oi foi wmise Now' it is a lute saying th.it citi/ens must have a 
‘diigh id('ar , though it is difhcult in actual piactice to give an exact (h*liintion of that 
toira. Ohr thing, howevei, is certain Jt will not he nglil foi \oiing men and 
women to he t.iuglit that th(*y .should he only ‘‘(iraetical”, and should eouliue then 
talents and eiieigies to the immediate' w’ork befoie them, to tilings undei tlieir 
very nose, so to sav, mnoiing larger is^.iies oi po'.sdnlifies, .aiid heedes^ of any soul- 
stiiring piosju'cts of the tuil giowth of fiidian manhood and w'omanhood. 

Yon may, tlieiefore, icsl assun*d th.at I am not going to hold up to you any giovel- 
ling Ol soidni ideal, lliougli it niav brr (ligndied liy the name of ^‘pi.utical ]iohtic.s” 
or “practical statesinanshqr”, foi I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old (iieok 
saying th.at “to blot out a high ideal is to take tho spiing fiom out of tlie yeai”. 1 
commiuid to you. thetefoie. the du turn of l/nd Acton — the most irhilosojdiu* (T lintish 
histori.ans- tliat “tho imisuit of a lomote and ideal ohjoct arrosts tlm uri igmation liy 
its splendour, and captiv.atcs tlie reason by its simplicity, and thus calls torth energy 
which would not he inspired by a rational, ))ossil)lo end, confined mendy to wdiat i*s 
reasonable and juacticalile” I, tlierefoie, fi-ol fully justified in ajipealnig to yon to 
place before youi'solves Jiigb aud ii<d)lc ideals m all yoiu woik. imdiuJing that of the 
regeneration of your gnrat and liistoric eonritrj, since it is truer now tiiari at any 
time pa&t th.at where there is iie vrsion tho people perish. 

Some of you might bo familiar with a famous figure in A^ictorian fiction— ono Mr. 
Thomas Oiadgiind— whoso (diaructor is w'onderfully portrayed by Dickens in Hard 
Times. Mr. (Jiadgrind wnis fin tlio wmrds of Dickons) “a man of realities, a man of 
facts and calculation”, who bad become a selfish and hard-hoai tod misanthrope by 
reason of his self education on tlio nnideahstic doctrino of “facts”, and as such he re- 
represented the ty/m of humanity described by the self-centred and the uiijiatriotio as 
“emiuenf/y jiractica/”. He dihj'untly practised m his household tho system that he 
liad evolved and perfected. “Facts’ ruled him and his children ; and imagination, 
fancy, aud ideals w'ore absolutely cut out of their existence. His favourite dictim 
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was : — “Now what I want is Fa^it ; Teach these boys and girls nothing hut Facts. 
Facts alone arc wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else ever will he of 
service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my children. Stick to 
Facts, Sir,” 

Those of you who have not read Hard Timen should do so to discover what hap- 
pened, in the end, to Mr. Cradgrind and his family SufTico it to say that when al- 
most all his children had been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
lat(», the h'sson of his life that to be snooessfnl and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and tiguios, dat.i ami statistics, with love, forbearance and noblo ideals Ifo then 
](dt “facts” in the background, and lived to found his views of life on “faith, hope 
and (diantv,” on which alono both humanity and the individual can thiive best Thus 
India ii'M'ds at tins juncture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed teinponseis 
of th'* Ciradgiiiid type, but “bold, vei v bold, though not too bold” leadeis and woi’kers 
jtosscssed of not only patriotism and strength of character but a vill to do and a 
Suiil to dale in the asseitioii and maintenance of tlieir just riglits, evmi to veige of 
being mcdciatcly fanati<*al and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ndo in 
lilt* u ill? 1 wind and diiect the storm”. 

“Hut eiitliusiasm and idealism by themselves” — I am quoting now from the 
Confess prcsnl'citial address, delivered at tlm Calcutta session of 1011, by 
jieili.ips the m‘)>.t gifted and the most infelloctiial of tin* sons of Lucknow, 
the l;Pc Ml Hishaii Naiavan Uar — “cannot achieve impossibilties” Anl so wliiic, on 
the one hand, I wain you against working on so-calle'i practical considerations, it is, 
on the other h.iml. inv duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on yom 
( liei isliing too high ide.ils, which, if overlooked, will not only make ^our work 
fruitless hut pi'iliaos he evtm productive of harm to your cause "That limitation is 
tliat yout idfMis should net l>e incapable of being even partiallv rcalis(‘(l within a 
reasonable time Kypoiiern’e shows that the trancedental idealist, which is only 
anotli M’ name foi the unpractical vi.sionary, is often as much liindrarice to the 
lefoimer as lie meie man of the world, who masquerades under the eloak of 
b ung “pi actical ’ 

Th*' ])oint I am dealing with now was^ empha.sised by Plato in one of his famous 
(lialogiK's— that called Thc'ietrtus — m which wo find Socrates speaking as follows — 
“1 will illiistiate mv meaning by tho jest which the cleaver and witty Thiacian liaml- 
niaul IS said to hav?' made aliont Thales (tho father of Greek plnlosophy) when lie foil 
into a well as he was looking up at tho stars She said that lio was so eager to know 
what was going on in Iicavu'ii, that he could not see wliat w'as before Ins feet This 
is a jest wliudi is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that yo'i understand me, 
Thoodorus ?” The hitter — the friend Socrates was speaking to--assented by saving — “I 
do, and wdiat you say is triv' ” Yi's, it is but too true, indeed. If yon forget what 
Idato insists upon through tho mouth of Socrates, you wull do so at the cosl of your 
work foi tlio country (raze at the star if you will but keep your foot firmly planted 
on tho ground That is true practical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
Toconcilod by Hiowning—that most human and manly of English poets—in one of his 
famous poems, wdierem ho says 

“Tho common problem yours, mino, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could ho, but first finding 
■\Vhat may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to your means— a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
(|)uito iiTospiective of life’s plainest Jaws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

“Not to fancy, what were fair in life provided it could be”, will obviously rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths.” “Finding first -what may 
be,” clearly implies taking stock of the realities to find out what is practicable in the 
circumstances of each particular case. So “finding ^yhat may be” moans where, how 
and to what extent wo have to adapt oiinselves to our environment, while ‘‘striving to 
mate it fair up to our means” is just where the individuality and the character of 
the worker step in. Thus this groat poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one's surrounding conditions, but only if the 
60 
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rpalities before one are fully taken into account. "What you thus need is a mind alert 
and active, to fake stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspiiations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense.’ 
So fortiiied, youi eftorts ^\lll lead to Jesuits conducive to good and towaids the 
realization of your goal. That is a splendid losson to bear in mind for all who may 
really bo desiious ot achieving success in the service of their country. While, there- 
fore, you may peuise with pleasure and delight such great classics of idealistic 
liteiatuie, as Plato s Republic^ More’s Utopia^ Campanolla’s City 0/ the Sun^ Bacon’s 
I^ew Altantis^ Harrington’s Oceana and Butlei’s Erewhoiu as suggt'stive of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to bo wished for, you must not foiget your 
Bi owning, who teaches a duo combination of idealism with practicality, or “piactical 
idealism.” 


Many of yon, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in duo coiiise, an active and jnomment part in the publi(>' life and the political acti- 
vities ot the cmintiy, and will have to do a great deal with the woiking of the now 
Indian constitution I, tliorofoio, make no apology for inviting jour attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many impoitant paits of it aie still m a 
piocess of incubation Kow that the India Act has received the Jto\al Assent, and is 
an acoiiiinplished fact, it would be, to use a jiopiilar but expiessivc plnase, “tlogging a 
dciul 1)01 so to discuss the merits or the dements of the details of the sidieme eiii- 
boilied in it. You may lemember that all the suggestions made bv the Indian lepieseii- 
tatives to the Joint Pailiamentary Committee, including even 'the veiy aide and ex- 
haustive nifunoraiida pieseiited to them by such eminent autlionties as the Right 
Bon hie Sii Tej Bahadur Sapiu, and by the Biitish Indian Delegation he.ided liy His 
Highness the Aga Khan, weie {iractically ignoied by the maioiity of that hod\‘, who 
made their lecomnieiidations to Parliament— as distinctly stated hy them lii tlieir 
report— uninflueiieed by the weight of advanced and piogressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the pait of the Committee lias been th.it (as expiesscd 
by the suppoiteis ol the scheme) Parliament have chosen to tiame a constitution 
which, m their |udgmeiit, best suits present-day Indian conditions. Wiiilc tiiat mav 
bo so, it IS nonetheless jjcrmissible to one— without any disiespeid to the authois of 
the scheme— to entei tain a leasonable doubt whetbei the constitution thus fr.imod is 
calculated to suit the political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case I tpute appiemato 
that a eonstitiitjon cannot be altogethei dissociated fiom the fact, and conditions 
obtaining in the eoiintiy for winch it is intended, and that such ieahtjt‘s cannot be 
twisted or toiturod to make them ht an ideal constitution Hut, afiei all, h'gisl.ation by 
one country foi anothei, in defiance of popular opinion m the latter, is obviouslv 
Dot a sound piiucijde of stateciaft It is not, theiefore, altogethei wicng to hold that 
no Indian (.oiistitution can be said to leave its foundation w’ell and tiully laid, and 
adopted to the essential ri'quiiements of modern India, which is not calculated to 
tram the Indians— 111 espective of consideration of caste, class or community — to realise, 
nrst and foiemost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, as citizens and subjects of a common State. 1 must state my 
conviction m unhesitating teims that it was not at all impossible for the British 
larliament — had they been but so minded— to have devised the new' Indian constitu- 
tion keeping this highly imjjortant consideration in view, without distoiting the faiits 
XMth XX Inch xve aie familiar m tho present condition of this country. 


As it is, tho new Gox-ernment of India Act may well remind a politicallv-minded 
Indian of the tieatrnent meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a chai actor in a 
modem diama, called The Barretts of Mimpole Street^ in wdiicli the dramatist 1*0- 
nresents the loxe-stoiy of the poet, Kobeit Broxvuing, xvhen be xvas courting Miss Barrett. 
Mr Bairett xvas exudently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British Par lament, for xvhen the doctors prescribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wisdom) would diiect her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the best for her health. He used to tell his daughter constantly : 

You are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every chance of assorting itself, but vou shall obey 
me this instant I need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
fathei s treatment of her, Miss Barrett was forced to sever her connection xxdth her 
home, winch she left for ^er to marry Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr. 
Bairett s consent or permission. The story points an obvious moral. 
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T am old fashioned enough fo believe that there is the profonndost wisdom in the 
declaration made by General Smuts— statesman of international reputation— in the 
course of liis rectoral address, delivered last year at the St. Andrews rniversity, that 
“to suppose that you can govern without the free consent of the governed, is to fly 
in the face of docent human nature, as well as the facts of history”. The conscvative 
majority in the liritish Parliament may have acted to the best of their judg- 
ment in framing the new constitution for India, hut if in doing so they Jiave not 
kept in view the essential condition of a successful oonsfitution as emjlhasised by 
General ^muts— that of securing for the scheme devised “the free consent of the 
governed”— then, [ fear, it may be but another case of their having sowu the wind 
to reap tho wliirhvind. 

Let us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunatclv one of those — one of those few Indians; I believe— \\ ho do not attach an 
undue impel tanco to the frame- woik of a constitution, as I holtl tliat an idi'iil constl- 
can not be made to grow and expand but by tho people’s own eiforts Nor 
can wider political lights no bestowed upon one nation by anotlitu' by way of a 
laigcsso or a Bulchahish , for they also can be secured only bv (contesting eveiy inch 
of the ground with tho'^o in jiower. But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
est vi(‘w on tho value of constitutions and largo political lights wa^^ that esjiiesscd 
by old 1)1 Samiud Johnson in the well-known linos ho added to Goid^miih’s famous 
poems. The Travtdicr, winch I shall recall to your memory 

How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or euro 

If YOU Will but tliink seriously over this problem, you will piobably agree with me 
that it is not so much the text of a constitution that counts as tlie chaiactei of the 
men and wom-m who work it Our experience of tlio working of politifjal lM^tltut1ons. 
ill all ages, places it biwond doubt that the stability ami utility of a State depend far 
less upon its foi in— oi oven on the wiiften text of its constifntion— tiian upon the 
chaiactcr of its citiziuis Fiom this it follows that greatest wisdom and tjic hlghc^t patiio- 
tism consist not so miudi in seeing after an ideally pci feet constitution as hiinging to boar 
upon its woi kiiu'’ gt.‘muni' jiatnotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and strength 
of eharaettM', I'lcvatcd liy tho constant exercise of our own free will, anil efforts at 
indepondtMit, individual ’action As John Btuart Mill truly obsi'rves, “even dispotism 
does not inoduc’o its worst elfects so long as individuality "exists under it and whatc\er 
crushes in iividiialit v is desfiotism by whatever name it be called ’ And so Geneial 
Smuts lightly enijihasised, in his rectoral address, that “it is onlv human values tliat 
snivive, and only men and women that matter in the last lesoit”. A distin- 
guished contemjxirary political writer— Dr. Joad — also justly insist — “The value wliifdi 
we place on the State depends, in the long run, upon the value which wt‘ place on the 
individual This then mav bo accepted as an essential truth of Political Science. 

I would, theicfore, enjoin on you ever to he vigilant m the elevation of your cha- 
rai'ter, and also of tJiose amongst whom you live and move It would he idle to ex- 
jiect India to bo tho one solitary exception to the general rule which is deducible from 
tho oxpm-ience of mankind, that political morality can have no more solid foundation 
than a Iiigh standard of individual chai'acter. This pi'oposition could bo easily illus- 
trated by well-known hi.stoiuuil incidents all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend upon tho extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly on the character of its people. It is only by improving and elevating tlie 
cliaractei "of tho people forming a State, that it can "be made stable and progressive, 
but if their chaiacter is at a low level, then no constitution — however well-balanced. 
well-coiK'eived, wcll-designod, and well-planned, on jiaper— can be of any advantage 
of the people for whom it is ir<teiidod. I hope you will ever leraerabcr this great lesson 
of liistory, which ih confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu- 
tions 111 all ages and countries. 

These obseivatioris do not, however, at all mean or imply that you are not to 
devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political system. Far from it : 
what I desire to insist upon is that while in working a constitution you must not 
attach undue importance to its written text, you should neverthcle 55 s devote yourselves 
to raise tho character of your peoph‘, by all legitimate means and methods, including 
the refoim of your jiolitical institutions. I thus appeal to you to make a strenous 
effort at a continuous re-adjustment between tho elevation of tho national character 
and the reform of tho political system of the country, v^hich latter also is absolute- 
ly essential for progress, since id modern (and especially post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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ment everywhere is tendin" to be totalitarian and its influence on the clmracter of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human character is not static but 
dynamic, it is bound to be influenced by its environment ; hence the absolute neces- 
sity of d(‘veIoping institutions calculated to mould for the bettor the character of the 
people. Blit while conceding that chaiacter and institutions act and leact on each 
othei, 1 hold rliut it is character that ultimately proves far more jiotent than insti- 
tutions as conducive to progress and public weal. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitteiness in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the politically minded Indians — especially of the younger generation— against tlio 
new Indian constitution Noi is it at all surpiising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as ^ir Chimanlal Betalvad — not only a veteian ])ublu; man, but one 
well versed m the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the (loveininent and an 
e\-Judge under the Crown— declaiing that “it was patently manifest tliat the enac- 
ment had giievously disappointed all paitios in India, including (‘ven the iniumitu*s 
at the extent of the devolution of jiower to the representatives of the jx'ojde ” A^aiii 
when one finds Sir llomi Hody— apparently a gieat favourite with the Ihitish oflieuils 
and non-offleials in the country — telling them that “the new eonstitiition has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public opinion m India", as “at e\ery 
siibseipient stage (since the first Ifound Table Conference) the eonstitiition was made 
])iogiessively illiberal in a calculated spiiit”, one can easily lealizo the extent to 
wliirli the refoims have ernbitteied the veiy soul of India. 

Hut I shall asj{ >oii not to be cast down or feel dopiessed, foi the remedy lies in 
j’our own liands. Though many of you may feel that yowr }) 0 ^iti()n undrn' tlio new 
political system will he no better than that of the Peisian ])oet when he ('xrlaimed 
in anguish “You have conlined mo at the bottom of the n\i‘i, and now say 'beware 
do not wet your gaiments’ ” still there is no jeason to despan it only >ou i an c.ill 
to your aid m woiking the new' constitution those essential ]jolitical \ntues h> exi*i- 
(‘ising which your representatives m the legislatuies will he only to assml the pojui- 
Jai will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of tin' many iii- 
teiests, wliicli would form an almost insuperable hauler to tlie giowth and develop- 
nifuit of a tinly dornociatic (Jovernment) but also to contiol t‘fb‘(anel\. jjiiiely by 
constitutional lin't hods and convention, the appaiently uneoutiollahli* poweis vt sted 
under the “manifold, inu.titudinous and complete” safeguauls— to hoiiow l^oid l^oflii- 
aii’s happy phiase— in the Govenioi -General and the Oosernois. 

If you will hut see to it iliat your elected re])iesentativ(‘s aie ahsoUittdy the best 
men available, endowed w'lth political prescience, and possessed not onl> of sou'nd 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and iiidepeiidenee, who will not he 
iiilliienced in the dischaige of then duties, hv cithei personal nr ronnnnnal considera- 
tions 'iwt an easy task that, I admit since they \i’iH all leprosent (‘omnninal or sec- 
tional cJectoi atcb —ynir Ministers, who w’lll foim (in the jiioviin'cs) the exccutnc, will 
then piohahly ho poisons whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and who.-^e mind 
the spoils of office wall not buy oi coinipt If your replOsentatlve^ in the legisla- 
tures aio men of the right soit, then in spite of the inevitable di aw hack of their 
being hut siudional or communal lepiosentatives, it will not b(‘ possible ffjr tho 
Governors and the Govei noi-Genoral to choose as their Ministeis men win, will sell 
their birth-iight foi a mess of jmttage, just to soive the hour, or paltei with Gicir 
conscierico for obtaining one or more of the many badges of suhsiu vieiice by rnoaiis 
and by reason of wdiicli our public life is already hopelessly demoi aliz'xl, ui allow' 
thein^idvGs to be tieated as but gilded tools for seivile ust*s oi unpatiiotjf [ui posi-s 

If the new constitution w’lll but put you on jour mettle, and ev(/kc in its woiking 
not only tine par liarneiitaiy mentality hut all that is noble and st(‘ad-f.isl lu Indian 
character, then it W’lll have established, once again, the tiutli (‘mhodied in the old 
saying th it there is a soul of goodness even n* things evil. If you woik it on the 
hues and in the spirit wdiich 1 have ventured to suitgest- namely, not foi what it is 
woith, hut for w'hat we aie worth— 1 feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a s'uece.ss, but succeeded in evolving bidore long a constitution 
better adapted to the economic iieedA and the political requirements of India, and also 
m consonance with our ideals and aspirations. 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it igiioied the question of cornraunalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own University. Since 
then the situation has grown W'orse, and matters have come to such a puss that not 
only have some of our provincial Governors had to appeal to the public, from time 
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to time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of communalism, wliich is eating 
into the very vitals of Indian life, but no less exulted a peisonage than the Yiueioy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address })reseiite<i to lurn, t)ut some months 
baci, by the miinioipality of Allahabad, referred to the subject m language of genuinS 
sinceiity and great earnestness. His Excollcncy said "1 know of nothing that close 
BO disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealousy and dishaimony. 
The shadow of communal dissension and ill-will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all those who have the vellan* of this land at heait to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all, toloiancc, towaids all men, so that tins evil 
miasma may be dispelled. 1 appeal to all to join hands in cK'atmg betti^r feelings 
and greater concoid among tue commumties of India Nevei m hei history was 
thoie gieater need for such united eiloit”. It voiild be impossible foi any one to 
impiove upon the language used by Ills Excellency Loid AVillingdoii, and 1 shall beg 
each one of you to do what you can to suppress the demon of commuiudism in your 
thoughts and actions, alike in youi private i elutions and iMihlu aetiviles. 

Itut while appealing to you to do youi best, and to stiain cveiv none, to stamp out 
communalism both m your piivato relations and also m the dischaige of jour publio 
duties, 1 shall not be true either to myself oi to you, it 1 do not tell you that even 
with tlie best of motives and intentions, and the sineeiest desne to follow Jlis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you will find your task one of tMuneudiuis and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You .should, tlieicfon', he pH‘]».'ueil to meet vith many 
disapjiointments befoie you can hope for any appreciable measuie of siic(.ess. The 
reason for it— as fiankly stated by that distinguished juibluust, cxpeiieiieed Imsiiiess- 
maii, and almost model ke-minded politician, the llon’lile Sii I’lu rn/,e Setlina, in a 
speech lately deliveied by him m the Council of Stale— is that ‘tlie principle of 
communalism is fieely and almost aggressively letMigmsed in tli'' er)n-.t[tiition and m 
the aOnuui.stiatioii” o*f tlie country ‘‘What wondei is theie,” a'^ke<i Sir I’heioze, “if 
communal spirit and ambition aie aroused to an undesiiable extent, and if liiey at 
times manifest themselves in uummunal antaitoiusm V ’ 

Tins ahholutely coiiect diagnosis of the pre ent situ, tioii .show-> how tlie wedge, 
making foi the growth and expansion of coinmuna'ism, has h *<‘n dl^^eu d -et'jiei and deeper 
into Indian life, until almost all spheres of out aiUiMtes are now at lei ted by it. While 
therefoie, in normal ci'eurnstanoe.s, every word ot I.ora Willingdnn s .i]»peal wmuld have 
stiuck a lesponsive note in the heart of the peopb*, we c.iii uinieistiUid tlie leason if 
uo such lesult ensues in the luesout ooiiditiuu of tlie Louutij. The lel.itions among 
the various oominunities will, 1 feai, eontmiie to become woise, and eemmunai 
cooeoid IS not likely to prevail amongst them unless they are m.ule to lealise, by 
means of the woikiug of tho admimsti alion on rigid, smmd and im]).uti,il hues that 
all the Indian subjects of the Ciown do constitute om‘ jienple and sliould be tieated 
as such in all raatteis in which the iState has to deal with them, Theie can be no 
suiei method of juomoting mutual toleration and goodwill among tlie \;iriou,s .section.s 
of any people, than by oi eating lu them a stioug sense of identity of inteiest in all 
matteis aifeoUug then daily life, as suhject.s of a common State If this bo not 
dune, and it the eeutn\)eta\ ioiees are wot on\> not availed of \»ut aie rather 
suboi diluted to the centrifugal ones, then it is uWi* to ex\iect any ‘'united eifent’ to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-wiil. 

Baeoii w'lote in his famous essay on “Sedition” that the best w.ij to loot it nut W'as 
to remove the cause of it. Simihuly, the oneway to le-i stahlish pivu e and haimony m 
India IS to eiadieate tho causes that ha\o geneialed the existing dis-'oids and dissen- 
sions And I inaiutam that only by enforcing tho lesson— not l^j pieeept alone but by 
actual practice that m all their relations with the State tlie Miiiuns Indian uimmunities 
aie one and indivisible can it be leasonably expected lhal the ‘'slnulow ot communal 
dissension and ill-will”, to W'b.eli His Exeelleney the ^ leeioj lefeiied, will be 
peimanently removed. The condemnation of communalism and the pie.u lung of tolera- 
tion, mutual good-will, and respe< t for each othei's point of mow, by all inteiestel 
in the w’olfaie of India, is veiy desirable ; but tlie lesson of histuij is wiit huge— 
and he that runs may lead it— that it is only by the estahlishmenf of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to the giowUi and develojimeut of nationali.sm that suc- 
cess in this direction may bo hoped for. 

I fear, 1 have taxed your patience, and shall not be justined in iiesjiassing on it 
much longer. But I desire to irapre.ss upon you with all the emphasis at ray command 
that while you should conserve, iii your habits and character, all that it is healthy 
and wholesome m our social traditions and institutions, it is nnnotlieles.s your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day enviion- 
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ment. In addition to revising the old standards of ideals and conduct in the light of 
the ever-changing conditions in the world, you should tram your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combine the culture of the E.ist and the culture of the West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet. You have thus before you a lim'tless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep youi. selves iii robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which wo have liiherited because of our historical antece- 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and desiiablo qualities which we are 
wanting in, to eiadicato baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better then economic condition, to reclaim 
the backwaid classes to a higher standard of life, to amtdioiafe the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the ditTeiont commu- 
nities, to build up the iiidustiial stiengtti of tlie couiitiy, and, above all, to teacli by 
the example of >our life and conduct that the peojdo of this great and liistoric 
countiy aie now, what they claim to be, ‘‘a nation”,— those and many other useful 
public activities will afford to yoiii talents and oiierg> anqilt* scope and occiqiation 
for a wdiole liletime, and there will yet icmaiu bomcthing unatteinpted, something 
left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, by oui reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very much moie yei remains to be done, and we liave >et much 
leo-W'ay to make up. ‘You may thus still liojjc to diearn many biiglit dreams about 
the gieat lutiiie ol \mu countiy, if only you aio ))icpaie<l to do* bnght deeds for lier. 
The wmrk before >011 in the w’uy of legeneiating our (Uwv Motbei-l.ind, is yet so vast as 
to call foitli all that is noblest and best 111 you, ami if only voii will apjtjoach it in the 
right spiiit, ,voii m.iy tlepend iijum it that no \ouiig Alev.inder .imongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the [uospect of there being no nioro teiritoiies left foi iiim to 
conquei on the ancient banks of the (hinges and the .iurnna lunncmber, that a new 
era is d.iwming on India Though w’e are still hiit wav-farois 111 the twilight, and 
chariot of the Snn-(loil wnll take years to mount the hoiizon, vet it is alieaiy aglow 
with glimpses ol a m*w dc,tiiiy. It losts entirelv with \ou wdi it vou wull make of 
that gloiioLis piosjiect (jod grant tliat you all m<iy contiihuto h’lmUomelv by vour 
ehaiacter, patriotism and selfless woik, to the pi()giess ot Iiilia, so that in flie fulness 
of time slie may lako* lici proper place amongst the gieaUst nations of the wuild. 

Rtill glides the stream, and shall foi evei glide , 

The foim I’emains, the funetion iH'vei dies , 

A\ hile we, the hiave, the miglitv and th*' \vi«,e, 

"We men. w'ho in our morn of youth dclicd 
The elements, must vanish— l>e it so ' 

Phioiigh, if something fiorn oui hands b.iv’O jiower 
To live, and act, and seive the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Thiongli love, through liopcg and faith’s ti .iiiscondent dowser, 

AVe feel that we ai e greater than we know. 

May it be your great piivilego to carry on your hte-w'oik for the service of your 
countiy inspii'ed by these majestic and soul-stiriing lines of Woidswmith ' 


The Allahabad Uoivar sity Con vocation 


‘Keep before you tlio motto of all true soertsmen. Do fair to everyone and always 
chivalious to the weak,’ w^as the advice given to the studends of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity by H. //. ihe Natvab of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on the 

5tb. December 1935. 

Ills ITighness at the outset, recalled the days wdien ho was liimseJf a student of 
the University, lie foresaw for the young men bigger opportunites of serving the 
country and said, “In planning the system of the education hitherto followed bv us, we 
seem to have unconsciously reversed the accepted order of things by trying to impart 
to our students better knowledge of that which is far away than of that which is 
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near and around them. Tho majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Chaucer and Tennyson tliau about Kahdas and Glialib and strangest of all, more about 
the English Language than about their own mother tongue All this is 
unnatuial and has to bo changed if tho basis of our national life Avere to bo 
strengthened,” 

Ills Jlighness emphasiscid tho removal of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleiatiori A\hieh alone 
could heal the wounds caus(*d "by the leoent conllicts and bung lasting peace to suf- 
fenng hninanity What India neodeil mO'.l was yoiingmcn with strong nerves and 
broad shouldcis lo beat clu'crfiil'y the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested grcaler attention being devoted to tlio physical well-being of young 
men. 

Kefening to the Constitutional Refoims the Nawab empliasised that co-operation of 
the States was lU'ce^saiy in building up greater India and said that supreme effort 
Avas neee^sarv if tln-y An*re to save thenis-dves fiorn falling into a quagtnire of politi- 
cal and eeoiiornic iiiieeilairities, from Avhieh so many others Aveie tiying vainly to ex- 
tricate tiiemselves In the course of his speech, the Nawab said — 

In an age when one half of tho avoiM seems to be ranged in battle array against 
tho otiuu half, the developiiKuit of eharae.ttu a'»snmes the importance of a sacred duty 
foi umveisities. If thi'> send out into the woild young men possessing balanced 
ini ids and a collect inusp(‘ctiv(‘ of hits they lor their part \m 11 have done their host 
to seive the c.iuse of huniaiiitv But if, on the otliei hand, tlnw eontiiiue to hehove 
that it is only Avith tin' d'*velopinent of intellect that they are conceited, then inslead 
of being a bies'iing, the> will l»eeoiuo yet another menace to the A\ell-beii]g of human 
boc etv 

(Jentlernen, to me it has always seemed a dcliatable point A\]iofJior the complete 
seenlai i/aition of iMlucafioii lias not on the Avhole done moie iiarin than 
good to society, and whetluM the time has not now come for us to consider the dcsira- 
lahty of openly g-viiig to religion, in the a\ idest sense ot the teim. its old honouied 
])laee in oui system ol education This besides being in consonance With tlio highest 
traditions of oui counti.v A\ould also tend to re-establish in oiu inner hfo tliat liarmony 
Avliicji nj to-day so Asoefully absent fiom it. 

Oiir uiiiyer.silies liave to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tations 111 othci lands, and so long «is the> lera.un, as I am afraid they ai’o at pre- 
sent, shyly ^oiisci()ii>, of the fact that they aie imitations, they Avill not ho able to 
reg.aii that ( orifidcnee in themselves without which they cannot bt‘eoino for us real 
souiees of inspiiatioii Dd us not foiget that education is so oigaiuc a p.irt of a 
nation’s life tiiat sa stems tiansplanled from otliei eountiies can never be an\ thing 
moie than e\otie envitions, and that a university that does not reflect eoiretiHy the 
best culture of lim sui roundings is doomed to dwindle into insigndicaiiLe and, hnally 
to Avitliei- away like a pl.uit tiiat lias failed to take loot in the soil in AAbmli it Avas 
planted. 

AVo m India stand to-diy on the threshold of great changes, and it is timo tiiat 
we made a eompiehensixe suivey of oiir piesent system of education and took steps 
to elTeet those nifiJilieations which wo consider necessary to ensure tho best results. 
Bigger ojipoituuities of si'rving oui oountiy are to bo offered to tho young men of 
this generation and of sueeeoding geiitiratioiis than were offcied to their predeei‘ssors, 
and 111 tho test only those can prove successful who jiossess large hearts, liigli ideals 
and clear visions. 

Situated as wo are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is fur us. Without it Ave can neither uiidorstaiid our piesent environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic iindorstamling of the 
origins and cultural contiibutions of the different races inhabiting oui vast country 
Mutual understand lug alone aviII create mutual sympathy, and bring in its Avake that 
healthy patriotism whu 3 h, Avitliout being aggressive or offensive, aviII remove for all 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and differen- 
ces of castes and creeds Our contiibuhon to the general happiness of mankind Avill 
be great if we can show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of thoir motherland. 

Gentlemen, I look forward to the day when from our country, Avhich has ever 
been the home of religions and pliilosophies there will again go forth into a disti acted 
world, for the second time in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolora- 
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tion whieli alone can lical Ihe woiinJs caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering liiinnuuty. 

I assuie you tiiat at no juncture in our history was this spririt of co-operation 
more iicrcssarv fh.in to-day, when the whole world is watching us to see what use 
we rnalu‘ of the oppoi tun'ity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to he offered to ns hy a radical change m our system of government. 

Unfoi tl 1 n^ltel^ theie is a sharj) ditferonce of opinion m our oountry with regard 
to these constitutional lefornis. This was only to be expected in such a complex 
situation as oiiis, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of helittling the lesiilt of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most difli- 
cult jnohhuns with wdiudi statesmanship has been faced in modern times. These re- 
forms aie hv no means perfect No one has over put foiwvard that claim But what T do 
maintain is that Ihov aie not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No ciitic, 
however seveie, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total tli 'y do not repiesent a substantial advance AVe wish they could 
have gone mucli fuitiici, hut the undoubted dilTiculties that at present lie in the way 
cannot he igiioi t'd— diniculiies for man\ of which, I am soiry to say, we have only 
oui selves to blame To ha\e igiioied h.ird facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to ovci conic tlimu is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, out' lias to he piepared foi compromise to acdiievo great lesiilts. If 
one cannot get the best, one must he icady to accept the second best In the case 
of these ref)ims 1 teel ('oidid.mt that, given the necessary sinceiity of pm pose, we 
shall suc( ecd in efleciiv (>|y oveicoming that which to-day seems to us insurmouritahle. 

So fai as vve of the Staits aie conoeined, rest assured that, as in the past so m 
the futuie, we shall ( vci considei it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to tho building up ol that gi eater India for which wo are all longing. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

Tho following is tlie t(‘^t of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Hugh 
Lansdnn'n (!'i\,i’noi of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 

sity of h’angoon held on the 5th. December 1935 

Members of the Conv'oeatio.i, 

Last year I deleg.ded tlie privilege of addressing the Coiivoeation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Set heeauso, Iteiiig ill cl(»se touch with the day-to-day w'oiking of the 
University, he was in a het.ei position to place before yon the details of the 
Univeisity’s vvoik and the diiei-tion in which it was trending. This, however, will 
be tlio last oi»poitmiitY I shall have of addressing the University publicly and I 
have theieforo leserved the lionour foi myself. Two years ago I said that tho 
Univeisity was conijilete so fai as anytliing orgranic could be complete, .ind this 
would ordinarily hi> a suitable occasion to review the progress that tl'is completed 
organism lias been able to maki^ during the three years m wdiich T have been 
Chancellor. Unfoitunately, tliese three yeais have been a period of unrelieved 
financial de}>T 0 ssiori Bovcinment lias had to reduce its grants to tho University 
very consulorably and the administration of the Univorsity has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within tlie limits of the available finances. In tho circumstances, 
anv attempt at a review of tlie work of the last three years would bo of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of tho University. I think, however, we 
may congratulate tho Uiiivcr.sity on the success 'with which it has continued to 
function during this difiicnlt period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without tho assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors wore in their efforts to establish this Endow- 
ment Fund. Wo may liope that the tide is now turning and better times are 
within sight Undoubtedly, Government^ must, in due course, restore its grant to 
the full amount and if possible increase it, and thus set free the Endowment Fund 
for press work of academical importance. But it must be remembered that the 
University is not the only sufferer from retrenchment. All activities of Government 
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have suffered and the work of restoration will perforce be gradual. The University 
is the apex of our educational system, but it is only the a])ex and is directly 
related to the rest of the structure. Eveiy one will agree that retrenchment m 
educational expenditure is not an economy, ft may be that the money has not 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, but the remedy for that is to improye 
the system and not to retrench the exj»enditure It will certainly bo one of the 
first tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma i.s sound from the bottom upwards, and the Cumrnittee 
which IS at present sitting is tackling a part of this task This will doubtless 
demand increased ex[ienditure and the University can only claim its share of 
incieasing expendituie as part of a properly pioportioried system of education as a 
whole. It IS relevant in ihis connection to consider the appaiciit wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have to be reme- 
died if the University is to iiold its place m a properly proportioned system of 
odui itiou. 

In my address two years ago T asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Burma, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between' the 
work of the Univ(*rsity and the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of coiiise must alwavs lie in the training of the minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma But the work of the University must also embiace practi- 
cal r«*searcli During the past veai such roseaiidi has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering, Physics and Uhermstry, while the Boanls of Onental Studies and of 
Studies in (jeograjiliy and (kiology are also cariying out invostigations whi di aie of 
primary and pra'dical irnportanee to Burma Rcseaicli is, of course, a slow jirociNS 
and ;t must be done systomatu'ally and immediate results cannot often bo looked for. 
It mu'>t tluMofoie be able to depend upon tegulai tiunneial assistance whudi it is 
very difficult for the Univeisity iii present circumstances to alTord. I would 
therefore appeal to the wi'althy cituons of Burmi to give money for the 
endowment of specific lesoarclios In the new chapter that is opening before the 
country the plaee of tiie Uirversitv will be one of great lioiiour and impoitance. 
We shall look to tie* Uiuvcsits to tram and sent foitli projieily equipped loaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Burma. It was for this tlial our piedecessors 
laboured to found the Uiiivcrbity, and it is our duty to sec that their mtciitions aio 
worthily earned out. 

During the last vear I, at least, have hoard mucli of the controvi'rsy over the 
mios^ion of making the Burmese language compulsorv for admission to the 
University. Tlio Smiate has reeeuily resolved that from 19 IS onwards a pass in 
any of tlie vernaculais or secornl languages i«'-ogiiized by tlni GoveinniiMit for the 
related High Schools will he aecojited hy the Umvorsity for jmrposes of Matiicula- 
tion. The resolution has caused (ievernraoiit to ie-e\amirie its policy with leganl 
to vernaculars or second languages m schools and I ho|)e that a satisfa'-tory and 
permanent solution of the problem will soon bo found. Duo of the main ofqeets of 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 

it IS essential foi their utility lu future life that th-^se citizens should have a 

reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all out citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. But we are entitled to require that, non-Burmans, if they aie to 
be the citizens of Burma, should have a reasoii.able knowledge of the language and 

civilization of tho country, oven if this involves an extra strain owing to their 

keeping in touch at tho same time with their own literature. T confess, however, 
that t have little sympathy with tlie extieme view that, because the Rangoon 
University is in Burma, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmeso. Wo want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot bo found in Burmeso, it would bo wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmeso and to limit thoir opportunities. Tho idea that Burmese should 
be tho sole medium of instruction appoars to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

During the year tho various Students Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and T 
am very glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their recent camp. 

61 
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The retirement of Mr. Symns, Director of Public Instruction, created a vacancy 
on the University bodies during the year which was filled by his successor in office 
Mr. U' Set was re-elected diirin^^ the year as Tice-Chauccllor of the 

University, and I am very glad that we still have the great advantage of his 
cxpeiience and help Wo have lost through death two of the Memliers of the 
Univeisitv Council: U Pa Km, K. S. M, T. D. M., retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U Kyaw Dun, M. A , K S. M. tl Kyaw Dun was a well-known JIurmese 
scholar and for his services to Puimese Literature the University conferred on him 
the Degiee of Master of Aits {Honoris Causa) in 10 ! 13 . A former Member of the 
Ihiiveisity Council iii its eaily days, Dr. N N Parakh, has also passed away, 
lie was a" Member of the Board of Studies in Medicine u]> to the time of his 
decease. I am sorry to recoid that this is the last Convocation that Mr. ISloss, 
Piincipal of University College, will attend. ITis services »havo been of fhe greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and we have eveiy leason 
to regret his di'jiarturo 

And new as Chancellor I have to address partieulaily those of you who have just 
taken your Degrees and jieihaps I may speak to you not specially as Cliancellor but 
as a well-^Msher of Burma vhose forty veais cxpeiienee gives him possibly a cleaier 
vision beneath the suiface than is open to your younger eyes. Buima stands upon the 
threshold of a gieat adventure; we go forwaid with eveiy conlideiice but our jiatli 
leads into the unknown Government of the people bv the ]»eoi)le is a new exi»eiienc0 
for Buima and the responsibititj foi making it a success will lie in gieat jiait on 
you and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib commonplace that the future of 
a country dejicnds upon its youth. What 1 want to bring home to >ou is that the 
futuie of Piurma deiiends not so much on \vhat jou do as oii what um am Buima 
is not going to find salvation in school boy stiikes, and iioliticians and otlnes, who 
oneouiago these ebullitions, do thou country, in my opinion, a gieat dl'^senl(■e The 
backbone of a coiintiy is a sound enlightened and moral public opinion and in my view 
the fiasis of that is lovalfy, I am well aivaie that in tins age of shibbolelfis the wo’d 
loyalty is ajit (o be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, w liatevei tlial may mean. 
A^^hat' 1 am sp<‘alving of now is loyalty to yoiuselxes, to >0111 idfals, to tin* best tlmt 
is in }ou, and that is the onl\ sound basis of loyalty tf) your King and Uountiy. 
AVhat "was it tliat lendeied possible that wondeiful oatbiiist of loyaltv to Thf*u Im- 
peiial J\Ia)eRties at the Sdv<u Jubilee thioughont the Empiu* Smrl\, it was the 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was b(‘^t m ea(di ot us, that they 
weie the embodiment of oui ideals of idianictei and condin t Buima s need 111 the 
difiieailt times bc'fore us is not so much able individuals to guide tlie di*t.'ils of a(lnii- 
nistiation, doubtless these wull be foithcoming, as a solid and enliglili'iied public 
opinion that will ensure that the admini'>tration is in accoidanee watli the highest 
staiidaids w*c can foiin for oiir.selves. It is the task of all those who aie privil<‘ged 
to leceive tluur tiaimng at the Rangoon Univeisity to create that juihlic opinion. 
This is a ^ely difleieiit matter from political juopagaiida ; you may have veiy diver- 
gent view’s on political theories or policies but public standaids aie a matter that 
should be the common concern of all jiaities You can only fulfil tins task of yours 
by being loyal to ;sour ideals, by being true to youi selves If you i>ander to * sclf- 
seekiiig either m youi selves or bthe-s, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to wnirry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma. I am sliortly leaving Burma hut I sliall not leave behind mo 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those wdio pass through the University to cultivate high ideals of social service and 
public morality and to bo loyal to those standards and retiise to compromise them. 


The Nagpur Uoiversity Coovocation 

Jlis Excellency Sir Hyde Chancellor, presided on the 7th. December 193S 

over the 12th convocation of the Nagpur University, when 460 graduates were 
admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Convoca- 
tion, Sir Hyde congratulated Mr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful terms of office and said : 
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“Tho number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12. In 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a technological institute 
with the funds of the Laxminarayan bequest has received practical shape, special 
attention has been paid to the pioblem of physical welfare and a great step foiward 
in female education has boon taken by the staiting of a Central College for Women 
and by tlio appointment tho first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of tho University Departments of Studies." Tho Ch'anohellor also paid a tiibute 
to the late Dewan Bahardur V. M Kelkar, who was Tiosurer of tho University 
since 1023 and welcomed Col. X. V. Kukdaj, the new Trcasuier 

Introducing Mr. M. R. Jayakar^ II. E. the Chancellor remarked, “As a student, 
profe.'s'iOi and jj’iblic speaker, he is worthy of your admiiation and your emulation, as it 
\vas amongst students tliat he laid tho foundations of that lepiitation for oiatory, winch 
he has acijuired so deseiveJly. ITis woik as patiiot and politician, spi'cially at the 
Ronml Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
you as studeubs to know that he had no small claim to distinction m the academic 
world us w^ell." 


Mr. Jayakar’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture w^as emphasised hy 
Ml. .luyakar in Ins aildross Ife said theio w’ere many points of affinity between tho 
cu'ine and hteiatuii' of several communities inhahiting India and by means ot such 
faculty they would eventually real up a lace of Indians in complete affinity w'itli one 
aaotluM's inod<*s of lih* and thought Thus tlie seeming conflict created by political 

facts will he uoutialised by sympathies awakened in tho region of cultu’O and 

bchnlarslii)) 

Ml. .hiyalvar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste har- 
ricis in caily ycais of life so as to aviod tho extremes of lacial antipathy wdnth wuis 
always flu' lesidt of ignorance and prrqudice He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
ju’ogicss of till' {hiiveisify and said that people in other Piovinces w'ould wnitch wntli 
jiite:(*st ‘iho possihiltv ot your institution developing into a Federal Univoisity. There 
was nothing suipiising that, witli political Federation m sight, a young University 
like viors shouhl (diensh the ambition of developing on fedeial lines." 

In the lioinplcxity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always (sasv to keep’ m view* tlu^ connection betw’oen the character of a society and 

tiie natiue ot it'x education Yet, this trutli is so vital that it can nevei he too 

stiongly sticssed We are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apiit from the 
Roiual Older to winch thi'v belong and of which thev aic the ])roducts. In a country 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the ]>ressure of social and political condi- 
tions, it IS rnoic iiecessaiy than elsewiiere to remember this piinciijle. When the 

older UniveisitiCh wuire founded in India, the main need was to sajijily officials for 
I’uhlic S(‘rvi(.e, moie oi less m a suboidiuate capacity, wutli ambitions and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to servo tho mam purpose in view. Since tin duvs of 
tlieir foundation, the older Universities have been sujiplying this want The time has, 

how'cvei, now' arrived W'hen this aim of education must bo subordinated 

to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, wuth a more 
restless spiiit of inquiry, wucier ambitions and laiger intellectual nitiejiidiy, 
coupled with an inci easing desire to pursue their w’Oik in obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by mateidal ambitions, and willing to place at disposal of the country their 
pri(;e,less gifts and achievements. Indian education must accordingly adajit its methods 
and processes to this need. India finds herself in an increasingly new' environment, 
making u necessary for tho Universities to undertake an intellectual planning w’ltli 
hold and eieativo insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of ‘liberal’ edu- 
cation, It IS not, he said, training in technical skill, for instance, prepaiing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. These twm are only the means', but not 
tho end in if self, which must bo kept absolutely distinct. Tho end is to use these 
means called liberal tpaching to produce the “liberal mind", meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the facultv called “intelligence". By that term, modern 
educationists in that progressive country moan a power of solf-diroction in the 
affaiis of life One author of groat eminence in matters of education describes it in 

tho following woids : “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field : ability to 

do wdiat you have never done before." Intelligence, is “readiness for any human 

situation. It is tho power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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circumstances, the best response which a human being can make to those circum- 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would seem to bo : — (1) the sense of 
human values, and (2) a cauacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 
for the realising of tliose values. 

TJie attainment of this quality would scorn to bo easier, were w^e dealing with a 
simnlo system of homogenous intellects oi studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects’ and cultures m India, the pioblem would ajipeai to be more difBcult. The 
Indian system of education, taken in its bioad outlines, leserables an educational 
ladder, cornmeneing fiorn the primary school, going thiougli the Middle and Secondly 
Schools, and toiminating in the apex* of a college degiee or post-giuduate studies. 
Millions enter, few leach the top, or even pass thiough the last stages All interme- 
diate stages are. by a great mistake, legaidcd as meiely prepaiatoiy for the final stage 
and not being a prcjiaiation in themselves. Laige masses of students who never 
expect even to ajiproaih tlie final stage and would, by reason of then training and 
enviionment, be incapable of taking an intciest it concerns at tJie top, obtain no 
benerit fiom the tiaining dunng tin* iiitci mediate stages No system of education can 
he suitable loi a vast and pooi eountiy like India, with its tei'nnng millions and vary- 
ing glades of cultnie, with diffeieiit economic and iiidiistiial needs, social lequisites: 
(1) the creation of many “lauding places'’ vbeie the student ma\ appiopriately leave 
the mam educational ladder and climl) np aiiotlier in a dineiciit direction and leading 
to a dilTeient goal Many such mteiraediute and subsidiaiv laddeis can be imagined. 
Tliey uouJd teach skill in some limit(‘d held of activity, foi instance, commcicial 
arithmetic, t\po-wnting, stcnogiafiby, book-keeping, home economics, music, jiamting, 
s^'uljituie, agi icultiire, mechanical and electrical eiigincci mg, law, mcdu-ine, etc. etc. 
In all these biarKlics of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or luofossion and mastoi any one of tlie sju'cial eiitcrpiises in winch 
human beings engage The second icquisitc is that these subsidiaiy ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-connected Each goes its own wa.v and attempts to 
piepare the student in liis own special inteiest oi vocation The pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary blanches compuiatively young, the teaching is not e.xpected to 
be so fuudamcnt.il, far-reaching, oi sidiolailv, as, foi instance, that piovided in the 
Posl-giailuate School for the same luauch of knowledge 

It apiioars that iindei the pie.senl .sv.stera, we push every one up the mam ladder, 
regal dh'ss ot his titni'ss foi the asicnt. those who diop ofl,' veiy olten fiom oiroums- 
tances beyond then contiol, stiaight to the bottom, lose educationallv the whole heue- 
lit of the ascent tluw had made till they fell olT AVe c.innot afl'oid to igiioie that W'e 
are at piescnt dt'ahng in India with a compaiafivcly simple socudy Science and in- 
dust/y liave not yet bemi developed i>uiJdeii < hauges of eemiomic conditions cunristantly 
occur Social ideas aie lapidl) ch.'ingiiig , the piofessimis aie tew and hereditary ; 
polincal conditions oftiui ojtpiess the use of fiidiaii intelligence , and lastly there* is 
a rajud change in the sense of values. It seems to me, theiefoii*, obvious tliat our 
Univeisitips mu^t take up the vvoik of inquiiy and ies(*ai(‘li in this diieotion, as other 
IlnivcM'situ's in simil.ir surioundmgs are doing in England and America The need is 
to devise cheaper and shoitcr couises lunnmg alongside the main curiicula and suited 
to the conditions of picsent-day sojiety We must not foigct that the bulk of India’s 
population Jives in villages and theie aio 0 to 7 lakhs ot villages awunnng develop- 
ment A nexus ought to he established between t ho Iliiiveisities and the villages', as 
is done in some other countiies It is a trui.sm to say that village legciieration can- 
not pioceed fiom imeduc.ittd oi ill-cducated men. It must betaken in hai d by young 
men whose instincts aio sympathetic, training adequate and meliiods modern. The 
primary object of devising sm li eimises will be to meet tlie wants of the country at 
laige, but the incidental effect will be to lulicve the piessure at tlie top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employ merit for less gifted men, and e.stal)lish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is veiy much lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in capital towns "only. 

No seiioiis attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs of the lower .school AVe made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the sohohuly and liteiary work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, wo forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
entered a secondary stdiool was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
roach tho College or Post-graduate eouises. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
secondary education deteriorated. Reform in this direction has so far proceeded on 
the basis, winch, m my opinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary educa- 
cation, invariably making it stricter. If we must have the“laiiding places” I have des- 
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cribed above, where the tinftt and unwilling can leave off the main ladder, opportuni- 
ties must be created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 
employment, first by creating new avenues of such employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate training and without sacrificing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largely coDnected 
with the liigh policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be tlie case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will be 
made to relieve the pvesure, m which the Government and the Univeisities will take 
their adequate share. In such a united effort alone lies the proper cure for unem- 
ployment. 

Your province has special advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
another feature of University life, so vital to the present needs of oui coiuitiy. You 
have in your Province several communities and their culture, meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort. You have a Hindi and Mahariithi section, both equally 
prominent. Amongst the languages spoken here, Uidu and Uindusthani (ind a co- 
ordinate place with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of stiuly — 
one more addition to the many that you have already created — aiming at tlie “intellectual 
nation-building” of the people" Religion may divide India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for anotliei’s culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often iccogiiised. 

But. the vital question is, how is the University jircparing ifs alumni to partici- 
jiate in the moral and political life of the country V University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they can ' he no substitute for tlie spirit of 
sacnfice, the capacity “to bear each othoi’s huidcns”, uliK'h are so needed m the 
outer woild. That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student can 
make his contiibution. Ho can help or hinder in the maintenance of that gencious 
community of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims winch they need 
hide from one anotlier. It is in his hands to create tiadition, so tliat his college 
years will prove a permanent treasure of happy memoiies, sustaining him in tl o 
toils of the outer life wuth strength and sw'eetness Tim veiy dchnition of a good 
student must change in modern times. It is not neccssaiily one wdio secures 
Univeisity hououis and distinctions by leading an isolated, self-centred life, but it is 
one wlio contributes most to improve the life of his fellow's and to lieln them 
towards the attainment of the highest level of collegiate life It is no doubt true 
tliat the piimary duty of every undei graduate is self-cultuie and the training of his 
po'vois. Ho has to fill his mind w’ith knowledge anil assimilate it I am awuire 
that, in achieving these purposes, ceitain competitive processes aio unavoidable. 
Ho has mainly “to hear his own burden,” which may seem to exclude all tliouglits 
of “bearing the burdens of his fellows.” 1 am aware that the feeling is largely 
heightened by the modern system of examinations All compel itive niethod^^ have 
this defect that they breed an exaggeiatcd sense of rivalry, supeiionty, success and 
defeat— the feeling ‘that the gain of one is the loss of another Koi is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic Gndea\ouis, as grow'n-up 
men can do in responsible posit ons in life The imdei graduate “cannot anticipate 
life in such a way as to hinder his preparation for it” But the ciiie lies m the 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is pio/ierly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship wu'tli yoiii fellous In most 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance and 
good-will are otten necessary for'your success. It is this featiiio of mutual depend- 
ence even for purposes of ‘ self-culture that is the one hopeful characteiistic of 
college life. 

It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours.^ They have their place m college life, but can never he a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the woiId. 

It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours “They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They sfimulato us by the 
love of honourable distinction They supply the lending stiings which we need. 

But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value of them, 
the love of them, may be carried too far. They do not make us what we are, they 
are but a stamp of what wo are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed.” 
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In your progress through the period of your college life you will, T am sure, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of making friends and living their lives. 
If you take it a pleasant habit, you may letain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years in college m acquiring a facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to cany beyond the peiiod of college life. 

In conclusion, Mr. .Tayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a Yedic hymn centuries old, wheiein was enshrined, in words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. “Meet together, talk together , may >our minds compiehend alike; 
common be jour action and achievement ; common bo your thonglits and intentions, 
common the wishes of your heaits ; so there may be "thorough union among vou.” 
(Eig Yoda X 12, 191). 


ThePanjabOaiversity Convocation 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to tlie students at the 
Punjab TTiiivcrsity Convocation held on the 2l8l December 1935, JJm ExtcUenry 
the Oiivcrnor said . — 

“A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect, He has also a spiiit of comradeship. Modem devidopment ol games is 
bunging into wider evei’cisc Ins innate qualities of spoi fsmanship. 

“These seem to me to be some of the chaiactenstics vlncli are rt'quired to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influeuees \\hich cloud its 
present ami threaten its future, 

“I arn often told when a communal disturbance occurs tliat tlie ignoiaiit masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are entiiely responsible. It may be and tdtiui is the 
case that the gooiida element start noting and take active pint m it Hut I liave 
always refused to accept the comfortable theoiy that the educated classes are> 
immune from any lespousibility. 

“On the contraiv, communal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering" in vliich men of education, "uho should kuow bettei, aie mainly 
concerned. 

“In any case, education must be written dow'n as failure m this piovinoo if the 
men it produces have not got character or coinage to inllueiice the masses against tlie 
movements and tendencies which every educated i)eisons knows to be directly 
opposed to the weifaie of the piovince and its peojile.” 

Continuing His Excellency said that self-respect and self-confidonee are })Owerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
creeds wish to Jive in harmony with each othei they must have faith ir fliemseivcs 
and in each other and it is because they teiupovaiily lose tins that bitterness and 
doubts arise A stranger vlio did not know the Punjab and who d('p(*nded for his 
knowledge on tlie writings in the Pi ess and goneial trend of the speeclies at the 
present time would believe that each corainunity was living m a wuitei -tight com- 
partment and its chief object ivas to do haim to others. He would cvisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare m which one community w^as desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, liow^ever, reveal a different state of 
affairs. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man can help to sujiply these by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which he learnt during liis student 
days. Again, lie can practise in after life tli» lessons of comradeship which he has 
learnt at the University. 

The problem of communalism would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life were governed by the same principles of sportsjnauship as influence a great 
majority of students. Fair play is the first essential of sport and on’y too often 
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communalism is the very negation of fair play. Believe me, the solution of com- 
munal dissension lies in the liands of the educated classes and not of the masses.” 

IJis Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed tlie need for 
diverting education in suitalilo stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational, lie pointed out tho difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of op[)ortunities to young men. 

'SMiile m the West, he said, there were many roads along wliich the youth could 
travel, it noi to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 

in the East the outlook was so circumscribed that hundieds of boys proceed to 

University caiocr because there was nothing else to do. 

Tho stuff was tlieio all iiglit, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 

able jiroccssos and passed through a machine “which pioducos it is true quite a 
fair aitich', hut not tho host of which the raw material is capable. This is a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmaoia University Convocation 

Tho following is tlie text of the address delivered by Mr. A H Mfirkpnzir, Pro- 
'VTito -Chancellor at tlie Osmania Univeisity Convocation held at Ilydcrahad m 1935 . — 

Your Ex'U'llency. Mi Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all aiiduMiccs in tlie world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the moht oouiteous and cousid<‘rato I have hoaid tho convocation address of a 
Univeisity desi iihed as that species of discourse which proceeds witli hcav’y tread 
fiom pl:ilitu(h‘ to ht'atitude , and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
toiture that the wit of man has devised. Yet succ^essive genoiatioris of teachers and 
studi'uts liav(‘ lioine this trial with a patience and forbearance wlindi have won my 
unfeigned udiunation 1, tlierefore, as one ^\ho foi nearly .30 years has suff‘ere*d 
witli tlunn. vo\M‘d tliat if ever I stood in tlie position whicli 1 now occiiny my 
addu'ss would have at least one viitue, that it ivould be as brief as ]»ossihli‘ It 
will. I f.in claim, )i<ive also another which in all forms of expression, wliethcr 
thiongh speei h, wilting or art of any kind, is the one essential which can justify it — 
the virtue of siiii’enty 

Lot me now at once, true to my promise, proceed -without any preamble to my 
theme. It IS thib Wliat does the O^maiiia University stand for V' In tlu' words of 
tiio Memorandum winch Sir Akhar Hydaii submitted to His Hxalted Highness in 
1917, “We lequiie a new^ University free from the evils inhm'ent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects.” His PXuiIted Highness, whoso 
solicitude for tho piosiierity and w'ell-being of Ins subjects has been coutinuously 
expiesbed in Ins earnest interest m the advancement of education in Ins Dominions, 
w’as giaciousiy jileased to a[)piovo of the xuews .set forth in this Memorandum and 
in tho Jio^al Chartei, whicli establi.shed tho University and linked his name wuth it 
for all tiirie, affirmed tliat his purpose as Founder was “to remove the defects 
created by tho present system of education.” 

What' are these defects V An answer will bo found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes wdiich contain the report of tho Calcutta University Commission. 
But it is a .strain on bu.sy men to road these bulky tomes. Even tho later substan- 
tial tliough less ponderous reports of the Ilartog Committee, the Lindsay ('ommission 
and tho Punjab University Enquiry Committee can appeal only to educationists and 
mcnibers of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note— a pathetic w’ail. 
I myself was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I sh'all not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, the weil-kaown 
Bengali Chemist ; the other from tho editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper. 
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This is what Sir P. C. Ray says in a record of his life and experiences dedicated 
to the youth of India 

“It IS necessary that the attention of the country should he clearly drawn to the 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have allowed m the past 

by our scheme of university education The two Universities of Calcutta and 

Madras have become two huge factories for mass production of graduates This 

inordinate insane craze— almost a mania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief ; it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and ])rogress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable fiom the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the young man thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lament- 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and pluck when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight Ins way through it. While there is a gam in quantity, there is a 
coriesponding deterioration in quality. The average graduate .. ..knows little and 
cares to know less beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press 

“A young man undergoes the oideal of a university coiirso because some inscrut- 
blo ruler has decreed tliat he ho may not obtain a salaried post without it, gets iid 
in the examination icoin of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
lakes his degree, enters, if lie is lucky, some profession, thinks no more of any studv, 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for” 

Who can bdy tlhit on the whole these are overdown pictures ? But let us be done 
with willing Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Osmanm University is to 
1 amove them. 

Tlie first mark wliudi should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking He must have developed the mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before bo 
accepts thorn from the editoiial columns of the press or fiom the assertions of 
otheis. In a word ho must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students tiie knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do •without learned men But it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding The root cause of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what tliey . 
learn They accumulate knowledge ; but this knowledge does not becorao active 
thought. It IS sornctliing passive —dead, inert matter, tied up m parcels of notes 
which are )»itched into students’ mmds as if they w’ere baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can bo adopted for the maiority of 
Indian students when they are taught through the medium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for exaaiination purposes to memoriso what he fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instrucfioii should be imparted through a language which is 
neither that of tlie teachers nor of the taught Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. These were the reasons that 
led to tlio adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruction should be 
through tho medium of tlie Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
possible anywhere above the high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
University has completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subiects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teachers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from ray visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University can read. 

, write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students elsewhere can use English. 1 found also that students whose mother 
tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in Science classes, in which Urdu 
phraseology might be expected to present some difficulty, were attaining a high 
standard of achievement as judged by their place in university merit lists. 
My personal observations have convincea me also iJiat the Osmania University 
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students in general are much more responsive to the lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work m liand than students in the class- 
rooms of Northern India where English is tlio medium of instruction. Thus 
1 have vended from knowledge gamed at first hand what the advocates of 
iiistruotiou thioiigh the medium of the Indian languages have urged, that 
fiec lutoi action between the minds of teachers and students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with whieli both are thoroughly familiar. 'What 
impressed me paiticularly was the flexibility of Urdu. 1 have seen advanced instruc- 
tion being earned on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
clear that Uidu was cajiable of being used by both teachers aud students as a medium 
for tJic i*x))rcssioa of ideas in any subject, literary or scientific. Tliere can be no 
doubt th{*reforo that the language policy adopted by tlio 0-.mania University is a 
success if moasuied by its mam jiurpose, which is to set thought free in the class- 
looms fioin iJie damping aud stilling effects of instiuction through the medium of 
Kngh'^h That tliure are diflidiltios m the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of instiuction at the University stage must be admitted. One is the possible detor- 
loiation m Unglish. It the Usmania Univeisity we aie theretore improving the teach- 
ing of Knglisli by stiengtiiening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by eucoui aging stinhuits by means of debates and other informal methods 
to aci(iiire -facility in using English A tuithei difficulty is tiio production of text- 
boolv 1 to meet the needs of all departments of study AVo have great hopes that 
thcM> luHsls will be tally met as a result of the looiganisatioii of the Translation 
lluicau th.it lias ii'eently been undei taken. 

Theie aie othci conditions essential for the building up of an ideal University. 
Tlie il/st oi tliCMj IS <i careful selection of .-students Ihit wliatiwer limitations are 
]nipo-,'‘J sho.jld he only such a^ c.in be justified on educational giounds In every 
msMutioii tlieie must he a liiuit to tin* uuinher that can he effiiucntly taught ivith 
tie' hum.m au^’uev and matei i.il facilities available for uisti action The essence of 
tiue univiu aty lile is to he found ui human cont.'uds Its value is in the training 
which students n*' ci\e tiom the \»eisonal iul\ueut;c ot tlie statl ami thiough activities 
in um>ci-,;tv societies, in the liostids aud ou t\ie \i\a\vug holds. Tlie Umvcusity 
must tlieietoi ‘ not he so ciowdod that the cie.ition of a healthy and active uiteWec- 
tual and (.ouiinunal life is impossilile. Anotlici hmit.ition must be imposed by the 
(jualiiio.itioiis of students. The Usrnania Uiuveisits is n<)t intended to lie a factory 
i(. the ma.^ pioduction ot mediocrities. It is a ceiitie foi tr.iining th'‘ best intellects 
of tlie I'oniiD'oiis to I'M'iiise inteiligeinie and oiigin.il tiioimlit in the iiiteivsts of the 
St.ilM We mist th<uc‘fore si‘e to it th.at oiii i (‘soiiict's aie not wasted on m.itorial 
winch IS not I csjionstve to uiiivoisity tiaming Ihit, piovided the admission test is 
stiingtmt ell )ugh to exclude the unfit and st.ifl and accomodation aio sufficient to 
ensiiie individual contacts and t'fficient teaching, almissious to the Univeisity should 
not he lest noted by aihitiaiy luies, 

W«' must, liowevt r, rememlier that the pioeess of elimination involves an 
obligation M.iny students who aio not cpialilied by hter.uy oi scientilic attainments 
fui almn^ion to the University yet pos'^ess otlh3i ajititiid* .s, of a no less valuabla 
kind, which, if (Icvelojted by a "siutatde system of education, will oqui[) them for 
occiifiying positions ot hsidership in the mdustiial, corameicial aud agiicuituial life 
ot the eouiitiy. At piosont our .schools and colleges aie all east in one mould 
giving a lirei<u-y etlucatioii which can lead only to moie literary education. Our 
whole system should theietoio be overhauhid m onler to jiiovide for all students 
full opportunities to en.ible tiiem to mako the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed tliem. Boys who combine manual skill and pliysio.il fitness wuth 
com age, initiative and self-ieliauee are as nseful to the State as those who have 
literal y gifts. Uur educational system is seiiously defective beeauso it fails to 
provide ffir such students tiaiuiug which wull help tiiem to make the most of their 
jives as citizens of the futuie. The problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
Variety of tiaining is expensive and is more difficult than mass production according 
to a uiiifoim pattern. But tlie Government of lIis Exalted Highness have seriously 
taken up the question of reconsti acting the system of secondary education. Here as 
elsewheie in India the conclusion has been reached that it is irajiossible to reform 
tlie system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 
determmo its foundations. 

The diversion to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studies will not mean, as I have 
ah'eady emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few. That there 
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will 1)6 in timo suflioiont material in tlio State to fill adequately even the spacious 
buildings lismg at Adikmet 1 liavo not the least doubt. It is my considered opinion, 
based on intimate first hand knowledge, tlmt there is no better human material in 
all India than in the young men of this s^tate. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the most encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 
which 1 have made since I came heie. 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined "at present to piofessois and students. The citizen of llydeiabad, 
accustomed to conciete load sui faces, hesitates to take the somewhat lougli journey 
to Adikmet. lUit the \isit is well w'oith the risk. The Univeisity site of over 1500 
acies IS an ideal one, in line ojien country occup\ine a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late riofessor ISii Uatiick Oeddos. the 
well-known town-jilanning exjieit, who chose the site, said that it w-as for university 
puiiioses unsurpassed iii his expel lence. The building sulieme provid(‘s for the 
election of Hostels, Senate Hall, Arts College, separate blocks foi the Hepaitraents 
of Fhjsics, t'heniistry, Biology, education and Kngineeiing, a Women's C'ollcge, 
Students' Ciiion, Stadium, Ovmnasium and Libraiy. Ultimately we hope to make 
provision also for Agricultuie, Foiestiy and Medicine In boldiit'ss of conception and 
vision, aichitectural and academic, the scheme lues the imagination , it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body unequalled m India and, 1 believe, 
iinsuijiassed in any countiy in the w'orld. 

1 have often sat alone on a lock at Adikmet and pietuied tlie Umvcisity city as 
I hojie it will be in the yeais to come But 

“AVheu I dijit into the futiiie, far as 

human e^e could sec, 

Saw the vision of the wmild and all tlie 
wondei that would be," 

my mind also went back 2CCK) years to anothei city set on a Inh, the impel la] city 
ot Koine. Why was it, I asked m^^selt, that the inhabitants of that small eit> became 
so gieat and ii'i eMstible 'r Wealth, power and dominion wi‘U' tlioiis But I lellected 
how these weie the Jesuits not the causes ol then gieatness Men, nut stones or 
walls, mak(' a eih gieaf. What made the Koniaus masteis of the woild was not the 
material splendoin of then city but the men tlie\ weie. Ti ue gieatness of any 
commiiujt.i IS not a mattei of si/e oi possessions Jt lies ju tlie qudlry ol its men 
and women, in then dcNotjon to these and in the jausisteiit eJhuts whi(;ii lhe\ mako 
to lealise them If tlie lilo of tlie peojde is keen, puiposelul and luililio-.spiiire'd, 
tlie comiiiunitv is gieat however small it. may seimi to Iki iHit it it is sellish, lazy 
and thoiighth'ss, it is rotten at tho cine whalevei its out w aid slow' may he This 
is the tiagic lesson of Ivoiiio — a la'c ot lieioes biought to luiii .‘iiid degiadation by 
idh'iii'ss aiiu sell-iiidulgeiK e winch sapped then manhood, (<liliteiated then sense of 
duty and lohhed tium of thiur self-ii’spect. 

“W'hal kind of city do vou think endiiies '/ * asks Wliitman, and in his rough- 
hew'n veise, goes on to aaswei . 

‘‘The jilace where a gieat city stands is not the jdace of sti ebb’d wharves, 
doi'ks, nianuiactui es, deposits of piodiice ineiely , 

‘^Nor the place ol tlie tallest and costliest buildings oi shops selling goods from 
the lest of tlie eaith , ’ 

“Nor the jilaee ol tlie most numeious population. 

“A great city is that whieii has the gieatest men and W'omen ; 

If it be a few lagged huts it is still the gieatest city m the woild." 

“Wheie no monuments exist to heroes but m the common woids and deeds,” 

“There tho great city stands.” 

Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that the gieatness of a city is in 
the quality of Us inhabitants. It is theiefoie vital for us to consider what should 
be the nature of the training which wo are to give to the citizens of Osmania. 
What should be the distinctive features of this training? 1 need hardly emphasise 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectual side is to impart culture ; 
that culture is not simply knowledge but is activity of mind ; that knowdodge becomes 
active thought only wdien it is tested, put fo use and related to the stream of 
perceptions, hopes, teelings and desires that form onr life ; and that therefore the 
central problem for teachers is how fo keep the minds of students active, alert and 
responsive to stimulus. It follows tJiat number of mass lectures should be reduced, 
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That tutorial teaching in seminar classes should be a feature of the work in all 
departments of study and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes m 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately wo have at the Osmauia University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a wdiole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
but also have tf) a degree unsurpassed anywhere youtli, energy and earnest devotion 
to the higliest ideals of tlieir ])iofe^sion 1 owe tliern a debt which T cannot 
adequately iepa,y. I came amongst them a stranger and T have experienced fiom 
them kuidness* and to-oiieration revealed in a spirit of loyalty wdiieli more than 
any tiling else makes rao an optimist legardiug the future of the UnUcrsity. 

But the intellectual life of tlie UuiveiMty i.s not tlie only featnie wdiieli it must 
be our ambition to devolojj It is jiossilile to lay tiio niindi stress on class 
loom W'Oik. 1 have, indeed, eons'deiable symjiatliy wutli the cynic wdio said 
that the on’y (hIuciiIioh that w'as of value to liim in later life wms w’hat 
remained after he liad forgotten what ho had been taught at tiie University. 
■\Uhcn tin* time come', for us to leave our w'oik, wdiatever it may he, to 
younger men, [ flunk what wall give us most happiness ni i('tiosj»f*ct wall not ho 
the knowledge wa* liave a(*cumu!atctl, the success of our sclieines, oni victories in 
tlie ^st^fc ol oflimal oi business life, or even the honouis we ha\c gained, liiit tlie 
raemoiies of tlit i neiid'^hips wdiich w’e have made Voutii, ihe ace of /csl and 
g'lieious enthiisiasins, is the time wiien students oan it*cei\e fioiii rmvei',itv life 
the gUMt gift of coiujiaiuou'.liip flie {iiendships into whicli the com))anionshii). 
of youth blossoms aie lasting t)ecanse they glow not fiom a eommou inteiest of 
pleasuie oiilv hut of woik done and of a lite lived togetliei with a |)Ui[>ose Its 
essenc-* is the d-'light of shaniig common tasks and aspiiations In suth unselfish 
romradcshij) hc> the hojic ol a sanci aii<l cleaner social ideal m the wider community 
into wiinh studiuits entei when they leave the Uuiveisity. 

Uii(‘ ot the lueaii', by w'hieh tlie eomradeship of univei.sity da^s can l)0 
stiengtheiied tliiougli the sense of w'oik done wnth a common pm po^e is the 
Uradn.ites' Vssociation The Association can exeicise a licaltliy inf’unmee on the 
Univeisity h\ the encomagernent w'lu< h it gives to devolepments that piomise to 
bring about better w’oik oi a tulier life in the University. But the elnet value of 
tlie Association wall be in the extent to which it can influence the life of the 
community by siaudmg foifli as witness to the pimciples of right and truth wdindi 
the UniveisitV aims at loritiibuting towMids tlie foimafioii of tliaf common social 
purpose tluit w’e call public opinion. The greatest hojie of the t^tate is m these 
young men anl in the spiiit iii wiiicli b\ then efl’oits, lailiiies, disapjiointments and 
elfoiUs still lenew'ed with passionate dotermiiiation, they press on the w'oik of 
building the ideal ecmunuuity for which wo long. 

The rmversity must send them forth wuth the oheeiful of happy w’arriorp, 

not as men piematuiely old Uar Uui\eisit> lifo must thi*re"foie keep students young. 
Soon onougli the> will Jia\e to face anxieties and carry buidens that wall make them 
dull and giavo Tlieii uui versify days should be a time of liappineSti and cheerfulness 
when they find joy ni the health of body that makes meio living a delight Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and dunk Tliose Jiave also a 
nioial value All of us aie horn with an impulse to conllict. If thus instinct does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out m disputes, quarrels, oi useless violence 
of feeling?,, thought oi action. Othei healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man’s contoiitiuus instincts are m Union debates and a Uuiversity Tiaining Corps, 
which wm should, as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung advocated lust year, “establish as soon 
as possililo. 

All tliese activities will, w’e hoiio, help to develop at the University discipline of 
the right kind Tliat ominous woid grates on students’ ouis. But I ^vallt them to 
think of dif.ciplino not as external lestraint or even as internal giace ; not as some- 
thing negative and passive but as something positive and active. Discipline of the 
right kiud reveals itself in free activity of tlio body and mind, m keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and tho powder to use it, in the delight of 
achievement, in eomradeship and mutual helpfulness. It need not be imposed from 
without but should come fiom within as the outcome of the giownng social purpose of 
our corporate life. The essence of discipline of this kind is the spirit of service, that 
does not let us live only for ourselves and our owm pleasures hut makes us keen to 
give rather than to get ; the spirit, that builds up traditions which wnll help to give 
the best of lifo to those wlio follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osmania University, a community visibly living ideals of 
work, comiadesliip, lioalth and willing service We must always remtunbor also what 
its name connotes, that it is tlio personal foundation of llis Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman Ah Khan, established by him in older to sticuro tho prosnerity and well- 
being of his subjects. Let us/therefoie, each one of us by strenuo'-s work and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler make it a worthy pxpie.ssion of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his jieople. We may not in our tune see it |>eifect and (‘iitiro as tho 
city of our dreams. Jhit nliat matteis moie than the outwaid aftanimeiit of success 
is the sjniit that strnos to achieve it Of our ideal uiiivtusity city aie tine tho 
words spoken manv yeais ago b} one of the wisest of men eoiK-enimg the uhsil city 
that he planned. When asked whetliei then* ctmid be sin b a citN i‘\isting an\\\lieie 
on earth, ini' answci w\'is Whether Ibeie is now oi cnei will be such an one' com- 
plete on eaitli matters not to him wdio desiies to see it, fur he will live liis life ac- 
cording to its laws and no otliei.’’ 

My final word rs to evpr'css on behalf of all frnmds of the thiiveisity our good 
wdshes to 3011 the graduates of to-. lav. Our earnest w'lsh is that \oii w'lll cany with 
you to tlie larger woild outside the ideals of the fhii\eisit\, liecorning wlicnwci life 
may lead you centres of active and nnsellish s(*ivice. These ideals, what wc wish \ou 
to be, uiattei more to ;sou in life than (‘leveiness, jiopnlaiity 01 ]»ow.‘r Tlu*y an* h(e 
itself. lor life is not meicly the daily lound of eating and slcejung, as some see it 
'ivho : 

“Oat her and squander, are raised 
Aloft, aie hulled m the dust, 

Stiiving hlindl\, achieving 
Nothing , and tlien llicy die — 

IV isli ’ and no one asks 
Who or wliat tliey have been,” 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

]t is a great sjuiit ami a busy lieail — 

AVe li\e in deeds, not yeais; 111 thoiiglits not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in hgutes on a dial 

AVe should (;onnt time hv heart-lhiohs Ife most lives 

AVlio thmkb most, feels the noblest, acts tho best.” 



The All iadia Educational Conference 

Eleventh Session — Nagpur — 27th. to 30th. December 1935 

Tho eleventh session of the AIl-Tndia EJncational Conference opened at Nagpur on 
the 27th December 1935. It was inauguiated t»y the Kight llon’hle V. S. Srinivasa 
who, owing to ill-health, could not make a Sf»eech on tho occasion About GoO 
delegates fioiii vai lous paits of India attended the Confereiua*. The following is from 
tho speech of Mr. M. B. Niyogi, M A. L L M , t hairrnan, Reeeptioa Coinrmttee ; — 

As ('haiinian of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant dat^\ to a<*cord you a 
most eoidiiil welcome at the inception of the labouis foi which jou have come fiom 
fai and neai and gatheied lieio to-day. 

The most iiigent need of tho hoiu* is to deteiinine the goal and define the policy. 
As a lesiilt of the dnft theio is lmmen^e wast<^ of etfoit and tdJuiit \V(* may well 
follow tlie lead given by other countries who had, after the Croat War, to readjust 
thmr ediieatnm to their le.spective ideals 1 w’ould jiarticularlv lecommend the cvam- 
jde of .lap.ui an oriental eountiy which was placed m an exactly the same position as 
India was. In 180s the gieat emperor Meiji aniiourieed “Seek knowledge widely from 
the woild and detfurnine ^ifTaiis of the state acajording to geneia! opinion ” in 1926 
wjjt'Ji Ills Maje^t) Hiioliito succeeded to the thioue he issued a revised edict ia these 
tetms “Ivctiain tiorn variety and imilation and strive for solid eliaraetor and 
01 igiiiality. The examples of .lajian can well be copied by the other Asiatic countries 
]>‘u LiMilaiiv India. Life in India emerged from its mt‘die\al ineidness and lias, dining 
tlie last 50 \eius, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating curieuta 
of modi-rn life and is now seeking an outlet in creative oxjires^ioii AVo liavt* sought not 
only knowledge but goo<ls from the world and are now' going to delermino our allairs 
of state accoiding to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement 
to uiganise our educational system in such a way that the rising geiu'iatiou may not 
only cease to he mere “consumers” but also become “producers” iii tlie lealms of 
mtollei tiiui, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

1 have no doubt that the ministors on vvhom will dovolv’‘o the task of directing 
education undei the new' constitution will announce their policy. In my own pi'oviuce 
1 am proud to say that the Department of Education has boon progressive. It lias 
already gone a long wuiy m intioducing the vcinacular medium m the secondary 
Schools and in foimulating its curriculura even in the Piimary Rcdiools, in siv.Ji a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils m their eaily age. 
Tlie caidinal pioblcin of how' to divert the course of education into piactical ami use- 
ful chaiiuels so as to give tho rising generation a real training in the ait of life will 
demand solution in tlie near future. 

AVo are singularly foitunato ill having .secured tho leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr. ^hyama Prasad Mukheijee lie presents the rare instance of trans- 
mission of virtues from sire to son. Ho has faithfully follow'od in the footsteps of his 
great father, iSir Ashutosh Mukhorjee, whose hfo-long services in tho cause of edu- 
(jution liave placed the country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is lightly said 
tliat a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three best guides tlirougli 
time and to eternity. 

Presidential Address 

Tu the course of his presidential address Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjea^ Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University said : — 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admissions to Universities, 
either directly or indirectly, mainly with a viowl to alleviating the increasingly 
distressful problem of unemployment, While, as I have said, it is tli© duty of the 
State and people to explore new avoueus which could absorb our trained young men, 

I must afTirra that it is a retrograde measure to seek to solve the pioblem by reducing 
tho number of educated men. 

Lot ns not follow the path of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for reconstruction and expansion are generously made availalilo to us. No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for education, w'hich will be varied 
in character, will ever be accomplished without larger financial assistance from 
tho State, The Central Government recently distributed to the provinces a crore of rupees 
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for rural reconstruction. For that it has earned the gratitude of the people of India. 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India ; it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national problem of supreme importance. Let us put forward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
yeais in succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to bo spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of uiiomployment. 

Continuing Mr Alookerjee said, “In India, education has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools" of thought, and 
we arc confronted to-day with a long catalogue of criticisms, suggestions tor reform 
and reconstruction, almost bowildoring m character This situation is capable of 
logical ex})lanation. Yaluablo as education is at all tunes in the histoi'y of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the ])reseht 
junctuie. Diffeiences there exist as to the moans which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India's political lights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and jiermaneiit advancement is possible unless ediication of the riglit 
type spri'ads fai and wide till it saturates the teeming millions of tins vast sub- 
eontinent I btdieve it is this aspect of our future national giowth that has mspued 
many, though not all, of the recent repoits and utteiances on education. 

Uric of tlie ciiticisms with which we have growu familiar is that education m 
India has been a complete failure. I have no desire to undoi -estimate the evils 
inherent m tlie present system, but 1 believe there has sometimes been a delinito 
tendency to overst.ite the case. It would be idle for us to ignor(' the facd that, but 
for the education which wo and our forefathers have received, we could not have 
made the progu'ss acliieved by us iii different fields of thought and activity. There 
can be no question that Westciii education has brought us into closer (loiitact with 
the culture and civili/ation of progressive countries other than ouis Tliere can be 
uo question that it has laid the foundations of au Indian natmnhood , it lias helped 
to awaken our national eonsciousness, to bioadeii our iiilellectual lion/.ori and to 
kindlo 111 us dreams of a bettei and a mightier India mIucIi we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and lias iiispiied us with a smise of eqimlity 
and fearlessness jirompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and hurjilay. 
AVe need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the jilacid contentment 
of our people oi if it has shaken accepted heliofs and dogmas, foi it is only 
through such uiisottlcinoiit that the light path of futuie roconstniction can be 
discoveied. 

“I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of AYestern education arc animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a ehange m its outlook and objective is imperative. But let us not mini- 
mise much less foiget the great contributions it has made. 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons The growth 
of Universities in India maikod a definite stage m the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily for running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Uovoinmcnt Government stood in need of central organisations which 
could test the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
basis of public evami nations and the Universitief* were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the hist stage to bo seats of oultuio and learning, nor were they 
intended to foster liigher teaching and research or to train loaders of a democratic 
community 

“More than seventy-five years liavo come and gone ; universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only for conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other ideals more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
dischaige their obligations with varying degrees of success and efficiency. But a 
machine-like spirit still persists and continues to deprive those institutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they connot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

“English was deliberately chosen as the medium of instruction and examination 
to the deplorable neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay and existed merely as shadows of a by-gone past. It was apparently thought 
that a new race of Indians would gradually grow up who would oeoome influenced 
by the cultuie and civilisation of their rulers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgratitude woul be the strongest champions of British interests in India. I need not 
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enter into the details of tliis aspect of the history of Indian education. That our 
vernaculars should bo developed and given their rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same time forget 
tliat our economic and political progress and cultural advance are closely bound up 
witii Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially English. A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for the sake of our future national growth 

“There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment. It 
was thought* at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses This 
hofie has not materialised to any satisfactory extent. It is now recognised that the 
sjiread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
ot the day and, m man} provinces, ways and moans aic being discussed for giving 
clluct to this idea.” 

“hack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sa(;ri*<I obligation which lests on Government. But wc refuse to believe that money 
canot bo found if tlioie is a will to find it I voice yonr united demand when I say 
that there should be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma whii'li has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
ir>() years of jJiitish rule in India only about 0 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene- 
fits of literacy. 

'G ^\ould here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in ceitain 
quarters. It is said tliat wo should spend moie on pumary ediujation by depuvmg 
otj'er branches of ediu-ation of the Imaucial assistance deiived fiom the Etatc The 
question is vhetlier wo aio spending such colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education that they will w ithout loss of etficiencY permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative State-help foi education in India is meagre compared 
with that in ocher jiiogrcssive countnes. It is also out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions made by pnvato non-olficial agencies in India. We sliould deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among the diffeient branches of education. 

“If we aie to advance as a nation, we must meet the li'gitimahj demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus tliat we may hope to build a complete edihce, a temple of 
leaining with a loundatiou deep looted, a base broad and stiong, and a ciown of gloiy 
reflecting India’s highest cultuie and civilization. 

“Aiiotln 1 delect vliich has received its due share of ciiticism in recent times is 
the disjiiopoitionato attention jiaid to literary education It is now leeognised that 
our students mu^t be given ample opportunities for following vaiied lines of study, 
theoietu'al and piactical, devised iii accordance with our needs and ics()uices (>ue of 
tho jiroblems now engaging the attention of odin’atioiial authorities, official and non- 
oflicial, is the estihlishimuii of institutions which may jirovido for training m diverse 
branches of piactical skill and knowledge. This refoiin is ui gently called fer in order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemplovmeut. It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational oi technical education. 

“We must de\ise means of shaping our policy in such a way as not to neglect the 
supieme value of a sound liberal education and for the spread of teeUiiical knowledge. 
While emphasi.s may he laid on one or the other in accoi dance with tlie aptitudes 
and requiicmonrs of diiftnvnt classes of students we must not encouiago one aspect 
to the detiiment ot auy other. 

“It IS importint for us to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualilied in various scientific or technical pursuits, will not solve the question of un- 
ernidoymeut. Opportunities must bo created for absorbing the services of such, young 
men, who must also bo encouiaged to take to trade, commcice and industry. Tlieio 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other The State must also pursue a policy of a fairer and 'more equitable economic 
distribution and stiive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources in tho in- 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our aspirations b»^ ever satisfied unless 
we succeed in breaking through the barriers which at present restrict our entrance 
to certain careers, such as the army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilized countries. 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admission to Universities, either 
directly or indiiectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment. Educational institutions must not regard themselves as 
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factorios for tlie production of clerts and subordinate officers but they have also to 
supply the country with the leadership and skill in different branches of activity, 
economic, comraoicial and industrial; municipal, provincial and national. India stands 
in urgent need of University men, animated wnth the ideals of service, imagination, 
course, catholicity of outlook and resilience of nature. 

“There can be no question of roduotiiig the existing educational facilities on the 
plea that le-orientatiou of education is vitally necessary. AVo do not behove that the 
present number of schools and colleges is too largo for the requirements of the 
country. Those who urge their reduction on the ground that the education 
imparted by tlicrn is defective, must, in the first instance, secure tlio foundation of a 
sufficient number of institutions whore the right type of training will be provided for 
the childien of the soil. The scliools and colleges of to-day may bo enabled to ada[)t 
themselves gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformeis. Tho situ- 
ation becomes extiemely dangerous when a reduction m their number is advocated 
on the plea of educational reform. Let us not follow tho path §f destruction so easy 
of access until the materials for roconsti notion and expansion are generously made 
available to us. 

“Let mo turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the notewoilhy featuies m recent times lias been the rapid growth of female educa- 
cation. Our icspoiisibihty in this spheie becomes all the greater because it is left mostly 
to us, men, to disco\er tho best methods of educating the futuio mothers of oui lace. 
AVe must not perpetuate the blunder of training them under the same system as 
governs the education ol our boya. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge tliat women should not be "treated with equality, but it must be lecognised that 
however iii‘-usteiit their demand for equal tieatraout may be thoie aie ceitain diller- 
eiices whidi cannot with any effort be obliterated. OurLdeals should Ire, generally 
Speaking, to give our womeii an education which will make them tho mam spring of 
spiritual force m our society 

They must be londeied fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligations 
which constitute the heimitage of Indian womanhood, Fiom them w'lll radiate the 
gieat viitues of stiength, of puiity and devotion, of liuth, jov and beauty, of fiatience 
under sufieiiiig, lemmisecmt of the glorious past of India, wlucJi will constitute an 
inesistible foice in tlie future development of our mind and cliai actor Fiom tins 
it does not follow that 'we should discouiugo women wdio may enjoy special aptitudes 
fiom followung jrurticnlai branches of knowledge or piofessions, now mostly the pic- 
rogativc of men. It is, howevei, essential for us to remember that if oui* society is 
to be held togetliei and not be broken to pieces, Indian women must be so educatiMl 
as to enable tlnuu to take their iiglitfiil place m family and social life, peculiar to the 
tiaditioiis of this counliy, which wuth tho suitable impiovemcnts must m their funda- 
mental featuies be woitluly maintained in future. 

In conchisiou be said . — 

“Let us all be tiue to our salt, and let us so strive and so act m the sight of all 
men that if wu) fall, futuio generations might at all events love us and bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought loi tho light If w^e believe that culture is tlie essence 
of the best that man, toiling through the ages like “an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a ciy.” lias felt and said and dono ; if wo believe that cul- 
ture IS tlie summation and harmony of things as they should be ; tJiat it is tho 
divinely appointed piinciplu of Evolution foi ever dynamic, growing from moio to 
moie ; that it miriisteis, unites, elevates and saves; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it IS still possible that w’e shall bo able to get tho bettor of commiiiialisra. And 
we sliall do so, if we icsolve to honour men according to their quality and 
character regardless of the sect or camp they come from and to stamp our mmtmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, immflueuoed by the colour and creed of the 
thinker and doei, communalism, chauism, cabalism are but cultural nullities—from 
them come only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we be endowed 
with strength and com age to regard ourselves, ho ivever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Groat AVar of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for the 
Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, tlie mental emancipation of man.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

That this Conference is definitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
be divided into well defined stage, complete in themselves ; and should have arrange- 
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ments for diversified courses which will equip the pupil, alonf( with a cultural educa- 
tion, to meet the requiromonts of modern industry and commerce. 

While welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education on 
this subject 

(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to the need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of tlio 
youth in this country under the proposed reconstruction schemo. 

(b) This Conference disapproves of tho proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special ovarainations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

(c) In order to ensure that tho necessary expert advice may be available in tho 
matter of vocational training and guidance, for tho proiiosed diversified courses in tho 
secondary schools, this Conference recommends that selected Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and posso.ssing high educational qualifications be 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary. 

(2) In view of tho great urgency and importanco of adult education in India, and 
tho necessity of co-ordinating the activities of tho different provinces and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-India Adult Education League bo formed un- 
der tho auspices of All -India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committeo bo constitu- 
ted with jiuwors to co-ont, and with the Secretary of tho section and the mover as 
tho Joint convenors for (Irafting tlie lules and taking the necessary stops. 

The Conference appealed to tho Government of India and the f^tates and philanthro- 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
kesearch on an .A.ll-Iudia basis. It was opined that education in all its stages should 
be an effort to teach inter-caste, i ntercommunal and intei -racial unify among tho 
students and jiupils, and the Confc*ronco also appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the })ossil)ility of adopting a common language and script for tho country. 

The Conference udojited a resolution favouring tlio idea of the celebration of Edu- 
cation Week tliroughoiit tho country with a view to acquainting tlio jiublic with the 
woik and tho needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Ccn- 
feronce requested the Government to piovide for a liberal supply of wireless sots to 
edueationar institutions 

By anotliei resolution tlio Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at tho primary and secoudarj stages. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Session — Calcutta — 19th. to 2 1st. December 1935 

In the ])VOsenco of a largo number of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh S(*ssion of the Indian I’lulosophical Corigiess commen- 
ced its sitting on the 19th. December 1935 .at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The Bev, Dr. A. G, Hogg^ Principal of tho Madras Christian College, presided. 

WELCOiTE AdDKKS.S 

Tn welcoming the delegates Dr. \V. S. Urquhart^ Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mHteo, recalled tho fact that tou years and more had elapsed since this Congress had 
its inception in this very city. “To some philosophy may seem to have fallen on 
evil days”, observed Dr. TTrquliart, “and in this practical ago to have become unpo- 
pular because it is unpractical. But it seems to mo that we have little reason to bo 
pessimistic, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of the philosopher than tliero 
ever has been before. It is when things are in a state of Ilux that there is tlio 
greater need of tho assertion of underlying principles. It is when tho barriers that 
divide tho nations are breaking down in the sense that at least their reasonableness is 
being questioned, that tliero is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 
of co-operation and a now basis for unification. 

“The relationship between tho one and tlio many, which is supposed to be tho fun- 
damental philosophical problem, is not without its application to current politics in 

63 
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these days when the future of democracy is a matter of doubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a world- wide tendency, if not a world- wide peril. 

“And such a tendency raises again the philosophical questions of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims of soci- 
ety. Tliero can be no security for the future of society without much sane thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim- 
ed, without risk of being accused of over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment V Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

“The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its praetical counter- 
part in an attitude of indifforenco to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long pliilosophical attitude.” 

Opening Address 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanath Mukkerji^ Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to be the most humanistic of all" intellectual pursuits. “A philoso- 
pher is he.” said Sir Manmatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament to 
“see life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as we are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have come to lose this art— the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they wore painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural inhentanco of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered tlioir legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding. Sir Manmatha said, “For the distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contnbutioir to make. The 
East may be a negligible ])artner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual sido of it. Tlie star has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights,” to use tlie happy phrase of one of our leading 
tliinkers, arc being hailed from unexpected quarters. 

As representing the Western point of view, Dr. Tung has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, in the East, philosophy lias never served as an intellectual pas- 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an outlook upon life may not commend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
silent preacher in tlie background, and greets us acros.s tlio perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture ; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would bo courting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international credit.” 

pRESIDENTUL ADDRESS 

In his presidential address the Rev. Dr. j 4. O. Hogg referred to the rightful claim 
which society had upon the metaphysically-minded. In many of the Indian Univer- 
sities, he said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were all but 
deserted, her professional exponents were few, and the public lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 
sake. 

Now, if society was treating philosophy so scurrily, was it possible that the fault 
might lie partly with her own devotees ? Had they perhaps been failing to honour 
the claim which society rightly had upon them? Had the scverly technical issues 
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which were an inevitable bye-prod act of the main philosophical undertaking drawn 
them away too much from the deeply human enterprise itself? If for such self- 
questioning there was even a vestige of justification, it might be well to spend an 
hour in considering what social function the jiublic might rightly expect to be 
fulfilled by those who had the gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

“I behove,” he continued, “that no matter how ambitious the ultimate aim may 
be which philosophic thought must sot itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good is to render a service that is modest and oven prosaic. Its permanently 
valuable achievements are apt to be critical rather than constructive. Like the 
homely household commodity, salt, it is an ingredient of the community’s intellectual 
dish which is quite indispensable, but which is not too palatable by itself, and of 
which it is not easy to have too much. 

“Woe bo it to any community that consisted exclusively of philosophers ; and yet 
woe would be equally certain to* betide society if it included none of the metaphysi- 
cally-minded. Kspecially would this be the case if it wero a modern society of the 
progressive type. For mankind has made, once for all, the discovery that rapid 
advance in the conquest of nature is pessiblo only by an extensive develojiment of 
what m the industrial field is called division of labour and in the intellectual field 
specialisation. Now specialisation breeds evil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I behove, to serve as the necessaiy intellectual 
counterpoise to the specialist, and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that 
can be done to tlie gjneral mind by over-specialisation on the part of the leaders 
of thought” 

Continuing, the President said, “Upon the metaphysically-minded of to-day there 
stil! lies the sacred obligation of seeking to piotect society from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent relativity of all 
mathematical thinking, and tlierofore of the typical scientific way of attacking the 
secrets of being Science can yield valid and amazingly useful formulations of 
aspects of roahty, Imt it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 
tho real 

“How comes it tliat tho desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
fihilosophical raiml alert to delect tho unconscious assumptions and uncritical concep- 
tions on w'hicli ordinary thmting is so prone to rely ? The reason is not far to 
seek. TJie very elTort to apprehend reality as a whole requires tho thinking subject 
1 3 set over agaiust himself as object of not merely all outer existence but the whole 
of himself as he knows himself, all his habits of feeling, thought and action. AVhat 
ordmanly is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
other than the thinking subject, something, therefore, which it falls to him to 
criticise and appraise. No longer may any habit of judgment be accepted by him 
simply because it is familiar, for lie looks on it now as something merely ‘given’, 
something otlier than himself which is merely there, and is to be acquiesced in only 
with deliberate responsibility and at his own peril. No longer may any belief be 
relied on solely because it is socially universal, for at that moment he is alone with 
the absolute solitarily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, because at that 
moment all being has been funded into it without any remainder, excejit the empty 
thinking subject. To have had that experioiico even once, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man’s mentality, for it ovokes in him an unforgettable 
realisation of the preeariousness of all untested preconceptions. 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function that is laid upon us by 
our share, however small or great it be, in the true philosopher’s hunger for an 
apprehension of tho real in its w holeness. Society noeds that we keep watch and 
ward against the dangers w^hich lurk in that division of labour and specialisation of 
study which she finds so indispensable — the danger of mistaking legitimate abstrac- 
tions for concrete truth, the danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved their utility in their own 
proper sphere. 

^I do not urge for a moment that we should confine ourselves to this criticism 
of categories as our sole vocation. The impulse to it has to spring out of our 
devotion to the pursuit of this. Wo shall necessarily bo led into technical issues in which 
the general public can take no interest, and intoj patient study, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bygone systems of thought. But let us never allow these special studies 
to render us lorgetf’ul of our social function of exposing and opposing the false 
abstractions, preconceptions and one sidodness to which the philosophically untrained 
mind of the general community is inevitably so prone. 
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“It is not in any single realm of thought alone that we need to exercise this 
Kocial function, I have referiod to the call for alort watchfulness against any 
tcndoncy on tho part of tlw new Physios to assume tho garb of a Philosophy. Put even 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot help thinking, that tho metaphysically-minded should 
critical gifts in tho realm of Social Philosophy and Ethics. 

Thoro may be exagfjevation, but there is certainly no absurdity in the idea that 
modern^ AVestern civilisation is^ now in the melting-pot, and tho emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism means that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. 

‘‘There is a call here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first 
duty is to make a far more decp-piobing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
understand these^ new social jilionomena. AVo must i each a comprehension of tho 
economic and social conditions from which they take tlieir rise. 

“AVe must not Jot ourselves be blind^ to the fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social ^ need is itself a form of the exercise of Ircedom. 
Also wo must not fear to recognise how much of hallowness tlioio is in the kind of 
freedom that democracy secures in practice for tho average man. AVe need to probe 
and probe leleiitlessly exposing what is unsound botli in the new and in tho old forms 
1 hut generously acclaiming all that is true and hoallhy. To do 

this^ thoroughly and well is a toilsome and siijiremely difficult task, but its faithful 
lierformance is, I belie vo, a service which society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from the metaphysically-mmded.” 


Second Day^Calculta — 20th. December 1935 

Tho second day’s session of tho Congress took place lo-day. About an hour and a 
half w^as devoted to tiie discussion on the “Future of Demooraev ” Tlie lest of the 
iimo was spent in tho delivoiy of tho address by Prof. N. G. Damle, Piesideiit of Logic 
and Metaphysics section, and by Pandit Vidhusokhar 8astii,JTesidont of the Indian 
Imilosopliy ISection. 

Prof. D. K Banerjce^ of the Dacca University, in the course of his speech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of tho wdiole people expressing 
their sovereign will by tlieir votes. Theie may be ocicasioual necessities for 
dietatoishij) when the safety of the State is at stake. But, the most seiious objoctiou 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon the Govoru- 
mont. Freodom of thought, freedom of sjieech W’ould bo impossible m such a regime. ' 

JVof. E. A sir vatham of the Lucknow University, the second H>mposiast, said that 
democracy is not a ineio form of Government. It is a typo of state, an order of 
safety and industrial condition as W'oll as the moral and the s])iritual principle. 
Nvliat it seeks to do is to leconciie the principle of equality with the fact of natui'al 
inequality. It attempts to bung into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the onricliraent and expression of peisonality. Tho evils wmoh wo see in 
it are not inevitable. They can be ciuod by the people themselves by proper 
cdueatiou, reflection and exjierienoe. 

Prof. M. Venkatarangiya, of the Andhra University, the third Symposiast, said 
that it is m democracies alono that Government is carried on tho basis of dis- 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these icsiilt in power being conferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise it in the inloiest of all 

Prof. n. Bhattacliary\a of the Asiitosh Colloge, Prof. P. G. Dutta of jyionghvr. 
Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi, Pro. R. N. Kaul of the Allahabad University, Prof! 
Suryyanarayan Sastri, Head of the Dojiartmcnt of Philosophy, Madras University, 
IVofessors N. C. Mukherjee and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr 
Lownde took part in tho discussion. 

Rev. Dr. A. Q. Hogg^ General President of tho Session, in winding up tho 
discussion remarked that good government means self-government. It is to bo 
seriously considoied whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passion 
for some noble end. Merely by giving every one tho right of vote will not further 
tlie larger mierost of humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government is not 
exercised for the realisation of some noble cause. 

Prof. Vidhushckara Sastri, President of the Section of Indian Philosophy read 
a very mteiesting address. At the very outset Prof. Sastri entered a strong plea 
for co-opqration between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship. Such co-operation, he 
thought, might be facilitated by using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
Lnglish as a medium of discussion in the Indian Philosophy section of the Philoso- 
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phical Congress, and 5y urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a working 
knowledge of English. , . . . , , • 

Prof. Sastri concluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy. “The profound teachings of Philosophy,’ he said, “liltor down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture etc”. 

Prof. N. O. Damle^ Fergusson College, Poona, President, I^qgic and Metaphysics 
Section, in his nresidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics Section, delivered 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in modern Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damle characterised modernism in Phiiosophy as a “youth 
movement” with its emphasis on dynamism and progress. The tendency originated 
in America and is now tho characteristic feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency is variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much intclloctualism and abstractionism. 

Pi-of. Damlo pointed out that this tendency in philosojdiy had its merits as it ]>ointed 
oct the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man o g. emotional and volitional, liut the point was that in laying crajihusis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underesti mated reason. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that in order that we may take ‘time seriously’ we must 
beli(‘YC in ‘timeiessness seriously. Tho values tow aids wdiicli wo aie progressing 
must have an eteiiiaJ character in them, othenvise they fail to inspire us and 
become valueless. 

The full apprehension of this concrete universal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but tliiough the totality of tlie whole 
personality of a man wdiicJi ho calls ‘intuition’. Intuition is to be understood as not 
a logical hut supra-logioal. The highest spmtual unity, the real nature of which 
can bo grasped m an act of intuition, oxjircsses itself eternally m the particulars of 
our experience. 

Dr. Jadimath Sinha^ of Meerut College, presided over the Psycliology soidion. The 
following paper called “A Standardised (iroup Test of liitelhgeucu in Vernacular” w'as read 
by Mr. Shyum Sw’aroop Jalota of Lahore : — 

“A batteiw of nine test-elements was selected and given to about 1,500 High 
School and Collogo students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper re])oits upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. A table ot ])eicuntilo ratings 
is given as the same lias considerable peculiar advantages in practice. An analysis 
of the various tcst-olemont scoies w’as also carried out,’ ami a separate grado-noims 
are also given for the convemenco of comparative studies by other scholars. Typical 
illiistration.s of the mateiials, tables, diagrams etc. arc given. 

A paper on tho ‘Basis of Induction’ was read by Mr. S K Bose M. A., of 
Calcutta University. A paper on “Cuirent tendencies on educational theory” w'as 
lead by Mr. TCaul of Allahabad. 

Ib’of. T. I'urushottama of tho Andhra University spoke on sex differentiation and 
its sigiulieaneo to ])svchology. That sexual attiaetion betw^oeii individuals is detor- 
mined hy and subordinated to tho end of suitable teaching for lepioduction is a 
view not sujiporled by biological observation, ho said. 

^ Morphological and eharaetorological changes both under the influence of the 
nrimitivo gonad and that of tlio liormonic incretions are demonstrated to have w^idor 
bearing than subservience to repioductivo ends. These pioeesses lepresent proleptic, 
or anticipatory dovolojiments diiccled tow’ards the acliicYcmcnt of stable masculine 
and feminine forms ot mentality. 

Third Day— Calcutta — Zlst. December 1935 

The third day’s session took place to-day, at the Asutosh Hall. First of all 
there w^as the Symposium ; to-day’s subject w'as “What is real Heaven”. l)r. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar of tlio Presidency Collogo, Calcutta, opened the discussion* 
According to Dr. Sircar : — 

The conception of heaven originates in us out of tho constant press from within to 
free consciousness fiom its limits. Philosophy may give us illumined understanding 
but in this attempt it can never afford to ignore the unconscious prompting of our 
nature, to enjoy a finer existence, wider knowledge and Ingher values. 

The idea is associated with tho question not of unrestricted Existence simply, but 
of an existence implying worth or value. The world is a valo of tears ; and life, 
therefore, urged by a necessity construes and constructs an ideal world of Truth and 
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Values. Heaven appeals to us not merely as an existence but as a delightful existence 
from which the tliorns of life are extinguished, or at least transformed. Whatever it 
is, it IS always associated with a felicitous existence ; otherwise it has really no true 
significance. 

Heavenly life is life moving in the creative urge of spirit realising ideal values 
which are either at the back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone boyound this and even to-day when science and roligiou have been 
meeting each other in the spiiit of cordiality, the ancient Plato me Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. 

A sLiper-sensiblo world of values, beauty and Truth is associated with the 
heavenly world. I'lato in his ‘^Evmposium” introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthusiasm to the perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, but eternal and 
absolute.” “It is but an aspect of tho divine extending over all things and having 
no limit of space and time”. Plato is not clear if the human soul is absorbed in it 
or not. That the soul lias such a reach of thought and is capable of the eternal 
nature, seems to imjily that she too is etoinal. The theory makes heaven puiely a 
trarisceudoiit existence, having no touch with tho mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things flora aoove: This dualism of spirit and matter has made Heaven a 
far oil’ distant event, which can be realised wlien tho touch and omination of matter 
upon the soul lias ceased to exist. Plato conceives a basic psycho conditioning tho 
whole piocoss of the universe. 

Plotinus’s conception of tho Divine Hypostasis leads us through tho successive 
emergence of the concrete phases of life from tho one or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere oui- personalities as ‘temples of Gods’, foi in eveiy individual person 
the Ihiee divine principles aie present. And under favourable circumstances, our 
minds are irradiated by its elfulgonco. Plotinus sees tlie deliverance of man m tho 
centupetal movemonts, whoio the psyche becomes fioo fiom the toucli of matter 
and divided life and becomes one with tho one. 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation in the deliverance of the soul from 
the revolving outer circle of tho univoisal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the Intelligence and still bettor in the eifulgent one. In the grades of 
Ascension Plotinus mentions ocstacy as tho highOvSt state of existence. Ho calls it 
the Hanquot of tho Gods— tho life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
the draughts of the blushful Hijipocrene. The soul in so far as it tastes tho transee- 
dent beatitude is indistinguished from it. The Platonic inspiration was worked out 
in its logical sequonoe m Plotinus 

Bergson breaks away from the Platonic tradition and sees the heavenly beatitude 
more in the creative tlbw of life than m anything traiiscedcntal or statical. Bergson 
is inspiied by the ccntial principle of Cliristianity— lesurrection and continuity of 
life, and he gets rid of the vexed question of the sensible and tho supersensible 
existences and discovers behind them tlie ever llowing cieative life. The ideal and 
tho leal world are equally encompassed by it. 

Bergson’s vision docs not extend beyond the spiritual life in its^ earthly 
manifestation — for li^'o and love in his conception woik under an opposition. The 
need of a constant ojiposition to keep up the vigour of tlie creative urge lacks in 
tho higher hai’mony of life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that would 
be surrendering the seciet to creative evolution and expression. 

Borgbon could ascend to the dazzling height of tho mystics, but he could not see 
tho value of the time-lessness of the mystical consciousness, lie is attracted to tho 
mystical life because it releases and remforcos the original “elan vital” to intensive 
creation, because it allows him more living power to will to succossfully overcome 
opposition for gi eater and better creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he could not see the perfect harmony residing in tho heart of things. There 
is a finer rJiythm in life than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when the 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
element. It is the play of the psyche and the cros. It is the play of Prana ana 
Rayee related in the upanishads. But the spiritual expression where it experiences 
no opposition, not even a self-imposed one, for here is spiritual exj:)ression, rather 
than creation ‘through a process of inversion’. Whatever it is, it points to the 
order where there is the spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself and not tlirough 
an opposition. 

This free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been the source of distinction of the life of spirit tlirough 
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nature and the life of spirit through self in the Vaisnava philosophy. Life reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt in creative expression in nature is eased in the order of spirit. 

The Vaisnavas felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and beauties which are really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, if the soul clings least to the earthly tendencies. 
The dynamism of life here is the finest and the swiftest, but the life’s forces here 
are all directed to and consumed in the shining Love— life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unconquerable love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy. 
Will, cliastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisontrio— it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression— even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transcedent divine, for its psychic make-up is completely transformed. Hence it is 
mure divine life, in so far as it can bo expressed on earth. 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyche in man reveals a luminous existence witli its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may liave finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of tho least opposition. The Vaisnavas, as— in matter 
of fact— tho devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of tho 
functioning of psychic forces beyond tho^ vital and the mental. 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
human destiny. For the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of the 
psychic being in man, which puts it in direct connexion ivith the divine expression 
wiiere the uneducated vital and mental cannot function. Tho psyclie is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of tho divino. Through the* luminous psyche 
the soul can enjoy tho wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

Tlio soul recovers itself from the individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in which it can see the world and invite the fellowship of the community 
of spirits. Philosophers in tho East and West have the vision of this Eternal 
community. “Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spiiit”. It is St. Augustine’s ‘Civitas dei, and Vaikuntha’ of tho Vaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds tho possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s conception. 

Transcedent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life. Harmony was the finer conception amongst tho Greeks. Love 
implies harmony and something more. It is tlie captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The divine harmony allows tlio soul to feel tho encompassing 
life, in a spirit of philosophic composure. The divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor — the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

Tho dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is with intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all concrot formations. Tho spiritual life opens a now page 
when the effort is sincere to pass iuto tho fathomless silence. It reveals tho heart "of 
reality in its supraconcentual dignity and vastness. Hero spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It reveals a now spiritual perspec- 
tive. The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
sing into its transcendent silence. 

The concrete spirituality gives a dynamical identification. jIt cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual life. But spiritual equilibrium Is not to be confused with 
spiritual freedom. Even in Love mysticism we find the emphasis laid upon freedom, 
which is realised in the occasional release of tho soul from the sense of Jiistory and 
time. 

In dynamic integration the spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touch. It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
pression in radiant beauty, cosmic harmony and ineffable derght. It enthrones the 
silence of the spiritual life in the deep abyss of the seal. This experience of the 
super-personal in spiritual life is a new kina of experience. Spiritual life is so often 
associated with free croatireness tliat it is often difficult to appraise the true value 
of the touch of transcendent ; spiritu^ity in which with the wideness of being the 
self is gradually freed from its subjective concentration and construction. But this 
integration of super npersonal experience is not to be completely dissociated from the 
pei-sonal experience. They alternate in spiritual life. 
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8p\xitual life is essentially dynamical, which comprises within both spiritual 
sWence and splritnal expression, i. e. it sometimes oversteps all personal experiences 

and borders on the svmer-personal. . t - . , , 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life and experience, which is to 
him the true spiritual experience. This experience is unique and transcends all 
other experiences of the true, the good and the beautiful. This does not negate them, 
rather assimilate them in harmony. Thought must be present as a higher intuition. 
Will would be there where the ideal had become reality ; and beauty, pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment. “Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal 
would still burn in the Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a note absorbed in the 
harmony of its higher bliss.” 

Bradley sees tho dignity of the super-personal and the richness of the personal 
experiences in spiritual life and retains both of them as equally true experiences, 
but Ins emphasis upon non-iational nature of the spiritual life obliges him to go be- 
yond tho personal content and to got hold of tlie Absolute form. But his form docs 
not suit its content. They cannot bo succesfully equated. 

In spiritual life there is room for both those xinds of experiences— but they can- 
not be squared or integrated for they refer to the differnt poles of our conscious 
life. Hence Bhasker and Hosanquet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personal exis- 
tence as the highest philosophic reality and tho greatest spiritual realisation. 

There is an element of truth m conceiving the highest existence both comprehen- 
sive as well as free but this is the highest truth that intellect conceive, for it retains 
ilie ideas of trascendent freedom together with the elasticity of spiritual life, and this 
perhaps, has been the source of maintaining tho highest' existence as competent to 
answer tho demands of our religious life yielding all transparent joys of the soul as 
well as to satisfy the philosophic instinct of freedom. 

The self has a creative as well as a basic freedom. Tho Vedanta is tho only 
philosophy which recognises this in proper sense. The self is free in a double simso, 
it is free as creative, it is free as percipieuce. Tho creative freedom sets it in dyna- 
mical reference and functioning, but its freedom as percipience introduces its trans- 
cendence and complete detachment from concentration and dynamism. Tho former 
makes it all comprehensive and the latter free. 

The advantage of this conception lies in presenting the elasticity of our life and 
the transcendence of our being ; religion demands the former, philosophy the 
latter. True religious spirit lies in enjoying tho free creative spirit, and tho harmopy 
and the comprehensiveness of being— and this fulfils the Bergsonian, tho Platonic and 
Vaisnavic ideals — whereas the philosophic instinct is satisfied in realising that true 
freedom of being for it transcends all concentration which creative spirit suggests. 
Religion is based upon this concentration and in the full opening of being religion 
is realised as mere connected with definitive being. 

This double function cannot long continue for the self soon forsakes tho delight of 
fellowship with and responsive reaction to tho cosmic life— tho free urge of creative spirit 
and consciousness and in the calm of being is installed in transcendent freedom— 
Eckhart has characterised this as tho Eternal Now of spiritual Jifo which offers a 
unique satisfaction in tho freedom from the labyrinth of experience, moral, aesthetic 
and religious. A Philosopher’s heaven is this freedom. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir^ in his paper, criticised Dr. Sircar’s ideal as too 
much static and passive where all sorts of activity and conllict are merged, 
such a heaven was rather cold and indifferent and Mr. Kabir would like to have a 
heaven, if one at all, in which there will be activity of the highest order, and 

where we can have all the sides of our nature fulfilled. 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin expressed the view that heaven is an abode of eternal 
happiness— where there is eternal life and no death, where there is eternal peace 
and bliss and no ennui. And this he thought is the true interpretation of the 
Quaranic conception of Heaven. 

The following gentlemen took part In the discussions Dr. Saileswar Sen (Andhra 
University). Mr. H. Bhattacharyya (Asutosh Oellege), Mr. Ahmed Sah (Lucknow), 
Dr. D. M. Datta (Patna), Mr. Indra Sen (Delhi), L. P. Sukul (Calcutta Universitjy), 

Mr. P. G. Dutta, Mr. Lumba, Mr, Maity and Mr. Ear. The discussion ended with 

a short remark from the chair in which Dr, Hogg preferred tho" ideal of a heaven 
in which there will be activity of the highest and the best order. 
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